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PREFACE. 


In  the  history  of  Utah  we  come  npon  a  new  series 
of  social  phenomena,  whose  multiformity  and  uncon- 
ventionality  awaken  the  liveliest  interest.  We  find 
ourselves  at  ooce  outside  the  beaten  track  of  conquest 
for  gold  and  glory;  of  wholesale  robberies  and  human 
slaughters  for  the  love  of  Christ;  of  encomiendas,  re- 
partimientos,  serfdoms,  or  other  species  of  civilized 
imposition;  of  missionary  invasion  resulting  in  cer- 
tain death  to  the  aborigines,  but  in  broad  acres  and 
well  filled  storehouses  for  the  men  of  practical  piety; 
of  emigration  for  rich  and  cheap  lands,  or  for  coloni- 
zation and  empire  alone;  nor  have  we  here  a  hurried 
scramble  for  wealth,  or  a  corporation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  game  preserve.  There  is  the  charm  of 
novelty  about  the  present  subject,  if  no  other;  for  in 
our  analyses  of  human  progress  we  never  tire  of  watch- 
ing the  behavior  of  various  elements  under  various 
conditions. 

There  is  only  one  example  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ica of  the  organization  of  a  commonwealth  upon  prin- 
ciples of  pure  theocracy.  There  is  here  one  example 
only  where  the  founding  of  a  state  grew  out  of  the 
founding  of  a  new  religion.  Other  instances  there 
have  been  of  the  occupation  of  wild  tracts  on  this  con- 
tinent by  people  flying  before  persecution,  or  desirous 
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of  greater  religious  liberty;  there  were  the  quakers, 
the  huguenots,  and  the  pilgrim  fathers,  though  their 
spiritual  interests  were  so  soon  subordinated  to  politi- 
cal necessities ;  religion  has  often  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  settlement  of  the  New  World,  and 
there  has  at  times  been  present  in  some  degree  the 
theocratic,  if  not  indeed  the  hierarchal,  idea;  but  it 
has  been  long  since  the  world,  the  old  continent  or  the 
new^  has  witnessed  anything  Uke  a  new  religion  suc- 
cessfully established  and  set  in  prosperous  running  or- 
der upon  the  fullest  and  combined  principles  of  theoc- 
racy, hiferarchy,  and  patriarchy. 

With  this  new  series  of  phenomena,  a  new  series 
of  difficulties  arises  in  attempting  their  elucidation: 
not  alone  the  perplexities  always  attending  unexplored 
fields,  but  formidable  embarrassments  which  render 
the  task  at  once  delicate  and  dangerous. 

If  the  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
many  pitfalls  of  fallacy  and  illusion  which  beset  his 
way;  if  he  is  wise  and  successful  enough  to  find  and 
follow  the  exact  line  of  equity  which  should  be  drawn 
between  the  hotly  contending  factions ;  in  a  word,  if  he 
is  honest  and  capable,  and  speaks  honestly  and  openly 
in  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  offend,  and  bring  upon  himself  condemnation  from 
all  parties.  But  where  there  are  palpable  faults  on 
both  sides  of  a  case,  the  judge  who  unites  equity  with 
'due  discrimination  may  be  sure  he  is  not  in  the  main 
far  from  right  if  he  succeeds  in  offending  both  sides. 
Therefore,  amidst  the  multiformity  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  evidence,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of  satisfying 
others,  I  fall  back  upon  the  next  most  reasonable  prop- 
osition left — that  of  satisfying  myself. 
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In  regard  to  the  quality  of  evidence  I  here  encoun- 
ter, I  will  say  that  never  before  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
meet  with  such  a  mass  of  mendacity.  The  attempts 
of  almost  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  seem 
to  have  been  to  make  out  a  case  rather  than  to  state 
the  facts.  Of  course,  by  any  religious  sect  dealing 
largely  in  the  supernatural,  fancying  itself  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  God,  its  daily  doings  a  standing 
miracle,  commingling  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
prophecies,  special  interpositions,  and  revelations  with 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  much  written  which  none  but  that  sect 
can  accept  as  true. 

And  in  relation  to  opposing  evidence,  almost  every 
book  that  has  been  put  forth  respecting  the  people 
of  Utah  by  one  not  a  Mormon  is  full  of  calumny, 
each  author  apparently  endeavoring  to  surpass  his 
predecessor  in  the  libertinism  of  abuse.  Most  of 
these  are  written  in  a  sensational  style,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  deriving  profit  by  pandering  to  a  vitiated 
public  taste,  and  are  wholly  unreliable  as  to  facts. 
Some  few,  more  especially  among  those  first  appear- 
ing, whose  data  were  gathered  by  men  upon  the 
spot,  and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  what  they 
regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  and  pernicious  fanaticism, 
though  as  vehement  in  their  opposition  as  any,  make 
some  pretensions  to  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  are 
more  worthy  of  credit.  There  is  much  in  govern- 
ment reports,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  later  resi- 
dents in  Utah,  dictated  by  honest  patriotism,  and  to 
which  the  historian  should  give  careful  attention. 
In  using  my  authorities,  I  distinguish  between  these 
classes,  as  it  is  not  profitable  either  to  pass  by  any- 
thing illustrating  principles  or  affecting  progress,  or 
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to  print  pages  of  pure  invention,  palpable  lies,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  them  such.  Every  work 
upon  the  subject,  however,  receives  proper  bibliograph- 
ical notice. 

The  materials  for  Mormon  church  history  are 
exceptionally  full.  Early  in  his  career  the  first  presi- 
dent appointed  a  historiographer,  whose  oflSce  has 
been  continuous  ever  since.  To  his  people  he  himself 
gave  their  early  history,  both  the  inner  and  intangi- 
ble and  the  outer  and  material  portions  of  it.  Then 
missionaries  to  different  posts  were  instructed  to  make 
a  record  of  all  pertinent  doings,  and  lodge  the  same 
in  the  church  archives.  A  sacred  obligation  seems  to 
have  been  implied  in  this  respect  from  the  beginning, 
the  Book  of  Mormon  itself  being  largely  descriptive  of 
such  migrations  and  actions  as  usually  constitute  the 
history  of  a  people.  And  save  in  the  matters  of  spir- 
itual manifestations,  which  the  merely  secular  Histo- 
rian cannot  follow,  and  in  speaking  of  their  enemies, 
whose  treatment  we  must  admit  in  too  many  instances 
has  been  severe,  the  church  records  are  truthful  and 
reliable.  In  addition  to  this,  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  I  have  here,  as  in  other  sections 
of  my  historical  field,  visited  the  people  in  person,  and 
gathered  from  them  no  inconsiderable  stores  of  orig- 
inal and  interesting  information. 

Upon  due  consideration,  and  with  the  problem 
fairly  before  me,  three  methods  of  treatment  pre- 
sented themselves  from  which  to  choose:  first,  to 
follow  the  beaten  track  of  calumny  and  vituperation, 
heaping  upon  the  Mormons  every  species  of  abuse, 
from  the  lofty  sarcasm  employed  by  some  to  the  vul- 
gar scurrility  applied  by  others;  second,  to  espouse 
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the  cause  of  the  Mormons  as  the  weaker  party,  and 
defend  them  from  the  seeming  injustice  to  which  from 
the  first  they  have  been  subjected;  third,  in  a  spirit  of 
equity  to  present  both  sides,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  first  course,  however 
popular,  would  be  beyond  my  power  to  follow;  the 
second  method,  likewise,  is  not  to  be  considered;  I 
therefore  adopt  the  third  course,  and  while  giving 
the  new  sect  a  fuU  and  respectful  hearing,  withhold 
nothing  that  their  most  violent  opposers  have  to  say 
against  them. 

Anything  written  at  the  present  day  which  may 
properly  be  called  a  history  of  Utah  must  be  largely 
a  history  of  the  Mormons,  these  being  the  first  white 
people  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  at  present  largely 
occupying  it.  As  others  with  opposing  interests  and 
influences  appear,  they  and  the  great  principles  thereby 
brought  to  an  issue  receive  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. And  I  have  deemed  it  but  fair,  in  presenting  the 
early  history  of  the  church,  to  give  respectful  consid- 
eration to  and  a  sober  recital  of  Mormon  faith  and 
experiences,  common  and  miraculous.  The  story  of 
Mormonism,  therefore,  beginning  with  chapter  iii.,  as 
told  in  the  text,  is  from  the  Mormon  standpoint,  and 
based  entirely  on  Mormon  authorities;  while  in  the 
notes,  and  running  side  by  side  with  the  subject- 
matter  in  the  text,  I  give  in  full  all  anti-Mormon 
arguments  and  counter-statements,  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  carry  along  both  sides  at  once,  instead  of 
having  to  consider  first  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  one 
side,  and  then  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  other. 

In  following  this  plan,  I  only  apply  to  the  history 
of  Utah  the  same  principles  employed  in  all  my  his- 
torical efforts,  namely,  to  give  all  the  facts  on  every 
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side  pertinent  to  the  subject.  In  giving  the  history 
of  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  Pacific  States  from  Fanami  to  Alaska,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  treat  of  the  idiosyncrasies,  motives, 
and  actions  of  Roman  catholics,  methodists,  presby- 
terians,  episcopalians,  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church:  not  of  the  nature  or  validity  of  their  re- 
spective creeds,  but  of  their  doings,  praising  or  blam- 
ing as  praise  or  blame  were  due,  judged  purely  from 
a  standpoint  of  morals  and  humanity  according  to 
the  highest  standards  of  the  foremost  civilization  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  necessary — it  was  wholly 
outside  the  province  of  the  historian,  and  contrary  to 
my  method  as  practised  elsewhere — ^to  discuss  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  their  convictions,  any  more  than 
when  writing  the  history  of  Mexico,  California,  or 
Oregon  to  advance  my  opinions  regarding  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
prophecies,  miracles,  or  the  immaculate  conception. 
On  all  these  questions,  as  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mormons  and  of  other  sects,  I  have  of  course  my 
opinions,  which  it  were  not  only  out  of  place  but 
odious  to  be  constantly  thrusting  upon  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  who  is  seeking  for  facts  only. 

In  one  respect  only  I  deem  it  necessary  to  go  a  little 
further  here:  inasmuch  as  doctrines  and  beliefs  enter 
more  influentially  than  elsewhere  into  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  this  society,  I  give  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  those  doctrines.  Theirs  was  not  an 
old  faith,  the  tenets  of  which  have  been  fought  for 
and  discussed  for  centuries,  but  professedly  a  new  reve- 
lation, whose  principles  are  for  the  most  part  unknown 
to  the  outside  world,  where  their  purity  is  severely 
questioned.     The  settlement  of  this  section  sprung 
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primarily  from  the  evolution  of  a  new  religion,  with 
all  its  attendant  trials  and  persecutions.  To  give 
their  actions  without  their  motives  would  leave  the 
work  obviously  imperfect;  to  give  their  motives  with- 
out the  origin  and  nature  of  their  belief  would  be 
impossible. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  those  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  people  and  events  impartially  viewed, 
a  statement  of  facts  fairly  and  dispassionately  pre- 
sented, I  am  confident  will  find  them  here  as  else- 
where in  my  writings. 
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Year  in  Scandinavia,  etc    n.d.;  Skandinabieus  Stieme.    Copenhagen, 
1851. 
^  Snow  (E.)  and  Winchester  (B.),  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Salem  (Mass.),  1841. 

Snow  (Lorenzo),  Voice  of  Joseph,  eto.  Liverpool  and  Lond.  1852;  Only  Way 
to  be  Saved.  London,  1851;  Madras,  1853;  Italian  Mission.  n.d.;  La 
Voiz  de  Joseph,  eto.  Turin  (Italy),  1851;  Exposition  des  Premier  Prin- 
dpes  de  la  Doctrine  de  TEglise  de  Jesus  Christ,  eto.    Turin  (Itely),  1851. 

Snow  (Z.)  (Atty-QenL),  Communications  to  Utah  Legislature.  Salt  Lake 
City,  1872;  Salt  Lake  City,  1874;  Correspondence  with  Wm  Clayton 
(Auditor,  eto.)  Salt  I^ke  City,  1872;  Opinion  on  Brigham  Young. 
Liverpool,  1852. 

Sonoma  ((^.),  Democrat. 
V  ^—Southern  Quarterly  Beview.    NewOrleans,  etc,  1842  et  seq. 

Spanlding  (Samuel  J.),  Spanlding  Memorial;  A  Genealogical  History,  etc 
Boston,  1872. 

Spence  (Thos),  Settlers*  Qnidc    New  York,  1862. 

Spencer  (Orson),  Letters  Exhibiting  the  Most  Prominent  Doctrines  of  the 
Church,  etc  Liverpool,  1848;  London,  1852;  Patriarchal  Order,  or 
Flurali^  of  Wives,  etc  Liverpool,  1853;  Report  to  President  Young 
on  the  Prussiaii  Mission.  Liverpool  and  London,  1853;  Most  Prominent 
Doctrines  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.    Salt  Lake  City,  1874. 
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Spiritual  Conrtsbip  and  Marriage  of  the  Mormons.    Londoa,  n.d. 
Spiritual- Wife  DcK^trine  of  the  Mormons.    Eeport  of  the  Jadgea  of  TJUk 

Territory.     Cheltenham  (Eng.),  1852. 
Spring  Lake  Villa  (Utah),  Fanner's  Oraole, 

Stanford  (Jos),  Sketch  of  Weber  County.    MS.;  Ogden  aty.    MS. 
Stansbury  (Howard),  Die  Mormonen,  etc.    Stutt^^art^  1854;  Ezped.  to  Valley 

of  Great  Salt  Lake.    Philadelpfaia,  1855,  2  vok. 
Staples  (Dav.  J.),  Jhcidents  and  Information.    MS. 
Statistical  Report  of  Stakes  of  Zion.    MS. 
Stayner  (Arthur),  Beport  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar.    Salt  Lake  City, 

1884 
Stayner  (b.  W.),  Farmers'  and  Miners'  Manual.    Salt  Lake  aty,  1883. 
-St  Clair  (D.  L.),  To  the  Followers  <d  the  latter-day  Saints.    Cheltenham 

(Bug.),  1840. 
Stenhouse  (T.  B.  H.),  Expose  of  Polygamy.    Kew  York,  1872;  Les  Mormons, 

etc.    Lausanne,  1854;  The  Bocky  Mountain  Saints.    New  York,  1873. 
Stenhouse  (Mrs  T.  B.  H.),  Tell  it  All,  etc    Hartford,  1879;  An  Englishwoman 

in  Utah.    London,  1880;  A  Lady's  Life  among  the  Mormons.    New 

York,  1872. 
^Stevenson  (H.),  Lecture  on  Mormonism.    Newcastle  (Bng.),  1839. 
St  George  (Utah),  Pomologist  and  Gardener. 
Stillman(JasW.),  Speech  on  the  MonnonQueetion.    Boston,  1884* 
St  Louis  Democrat;  Luminary. 
Stockton  (Cal.),  Herald;  Independent. 

Stone  (W.  F.),  The  Mormon  Problem.    MS.;  The  Saints  at  Pueblo.    MS. 
Sturtevant  (J.  M. ),  Review  of  Mormonism  in  All  Ages,  in  Asmc»  Bib.  Bepos., 

2dser.,  ix.  109. 
Successor  in  the  Prophet's  Offioe,  ato.    Piano  (JXLY 
Suisun  (Cal.),  Republican. 

Sunday-school  Dialogues  and  Redtationa,  Book  na  1.    Salt  Lake  City,  188^ 
'Sunderland  (L.),  Mormonism  Exposed,  1841;  New  York,  1842. 
Sutter  Co.  Hist.  17. 
Sweet  (J.  B.),  The  Bo<^  of  Mormon  and  the  latter-day  SainiSi    London, 

1857. 

Tahnage  (De  Witt),  Speeches,  eto. 

Ttoner  (Mary  J. ),  Fugitive  Poems.    Salt  Lake  City,  1880. 
'  Taylder  (T.  Vt.  P. ),  Mormon's  Own  Book,  etc.    London,  1845, 1857;  Material- 
ism of  the  Mormons,  etc.    Woolwich  (Eng.),  1849. 

Taylor  (B.  F.),  Summer  Savory,  etc  Chicago,  187k 
-Taylor  (John),  Three  Nights'  Public  Discussion,  at  Boulogne -sur*mer. 
Liverpool,  1850;  Aux  Amis  de  la  V^rit^  Keligieuse.  n.d.;  De  la  Ne- 
cessity de  Nouvelles  Revelations  prouv^e  par  la  Bible.  n.d.;  Traits  sar 
leBaptdme.  n.d;  Buchder Mormonen.  Hamburg,  1851;  Zion'sPanier. 
Hamburg,  1851;  Government  of  Qod.  Liverpool  and  London,  1852;  Re- 
plies to  Vice-President  Colfax.  Salt  Lake  Citv,  1870;  On  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  case  of  Geo.  Reynolds.  Jan.  13, 
1879,  Salt  Lake  City;  Discourse  at  the  General  Conference.  Salt  Lake 
aty,  April  9, 1882;  Early  Recollections.  MS. ;  Episae  to  the  Presidents 
of  Stakes,  etc.  Salt  Lake  City,  1882;  Items  on  Priesthood.  Salt  I^ke 
City,  1881,  1882;  On  Marriage  and  Succession  in  the  Priesthood.  Salt 
Lake  City,  1882;  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Year's  Journey  across  the 
Plains.  SfS.;  The  Mediation  and  Atonement  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ  Salt  Lake  Citv,  1882;  Truth  Defended,  etc  Liverpool, 
1840. 

Taylor  (John)  and  Others,  Epistle  of  the  Twelve  AposUes,  etc.  S.  L.  (Xty, 
1877;  Circular  from  the  Twelve  Apostles,  a  L.  Qty,  April  19»  1880; 
A  String  of  Pearls.    Salt  Lake  City,  1882. 

T.  C.  R.,  What  I  Saw  in  Utah.    MS. 

Testimony  of  the  Great  Prophet,  etc    Liverpool,  n.  impt 
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Tlie  Book  of  Mormon  a  Forgery.    London  and  Leamington,  1850. 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  History  and  Contenti.    London  and  Leamington,  ISSHk 

The  Church  of  latter-day  Sainte,  in  Old  and  New,  ii.  1870. 

The  aty  of  the  Sainte,  in  Littell'e  Liy.  Age,  Izzi  1861. 

The  Delegate  from  Utah  (Geo.  Q.  Gannon).    n.d. 

The  Diamond.    Yoree  (Wis.),  1848. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Latter-day  Sainta.    London,  n.d. 

The  Doctrinea  of  Mormoniam.    London,  n.d. 

The  Emigrant  Caravan,  in  Chambera'a  Joar.,  liiL  1878. 

The  Extmal  Evidences  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  Kxaminftd.    London,  n.d. 

The  Fowlers'  Snare.    London,  1860. 

The  Oalaxy.    New  York,  1866  et  aeq. 

The  Gates  of  the  Mormon  Hell  Opeoed.    London,  n.d. 

The  Hand-book  of  Beferenoe  to  History,  etc,  of  Latter  day  Saints.    Salt 

Lake  City,  1884. 
The  Latter-day  Saints,  in  Fortnightly  Bev.,  zii  1869. 
The  Life  and  Cbaraoter  of  Joseph  Smith.    London  and  Tjflamlngtan,  1850. 
The  Miniag  Industry.    Denver  (CoL),  1881. 
The  Mormon  Doctrine  of  Polygamy.    London,  1853. 
The  Mormon  Imposture,  etc.    London,  1851. 
The  Mormon  Metropolis.    Salt  Lake  City,  1883. 
The  Mormon  Problem,  in  Old  and  New,  i.  1870. 
The  Mormonites,  in  Loud.  Month.  Bev.,  new  ser^  ill.  1842. 
The  Mormons  in  Utah,  in  littell's  Liv.  Ase,  xlvi  1856L 
The  Mormons  or  latter-day  Saints,  witn  Memoirs  <rf  the  life  of  Joseph 

Smith,  the  Ameriosn  Mahomet.    London  ( ), 

The  Mormons,  or  Life  in  Utah.    Birmingham,  n.d. 

The  Mysteries  of  Mormoniam.    New  York,  1882. 

The  Bestorer  (in  English  and  Welsh),  Monthly;  Merthyr  l^dfiL    Wales, 

1864. 
The  Spiritual- Wife  Doctrine  of  the  Mormons.    Mandhester  (Eng.),  n.d. 
The  iVo  Prophets  of  Mormonism,  in  Oath.  World,  xzvi  1878. 
The  Utah  Ma^oine,  1868-60. 
^The  Voice  of  Truth,  etc.    Nauvoo,  1844. 
The  Yankee  Mahomet,  in  AnL  Whiff  Bev.,  new  aer.,  vii  1851. 
Theobald  (J.),  Mormonism  DiBaeoteoL 
Thomas  (E.  A.),  in  No.  Amer.  Bev.,  1884.    Fortnightly  Bev^  zxxvi.  414; 

Potter's  Amer.  Monthly,  xviL  298. 
Thomas  (John),  Bise,  Progress,  and  Dispersion  of  the  Mormons.    London, 
y  Edinburgh,  and  Nottingham. 

^  -Thonmson  (Charles),  Evidences  in  Proof  of  the  Book  of  Mormon;  Batavia 

(N.  Y.)  and  New  York,  1841;  Prodamatioa.and  Warning  to  the  Inhab- 
itants of  America. 
Thornton  (J.  (}.),  Oregon  and  CUifiamia  in  1848.    N.  Y.,  1849.    2  vols. 
Three  Nij^ts'  Public  Discourse  at  Boulogne-sur-mec,  etc.    Liverpool,  1850. 
Tice  (J.  H.),  Over  the  Plains,  etc.    St  Louis,  1872. 
-Times  and  Seasons.    Commerce  (HL),  1830;  Nauvoo  (HI),  1840-46.    6  vols. 

in  2. 
TIthinff.    Piano  (HL) 

Todd  ^ohn).  The  Sunset  I^md.    Boston,  1870. 
Torquemada,  L  609-10. 

Townsend  (G.  A),  The  Mormon  Trials  at  Salt  Lake  Cii^.    New  Yods,  1871. 
Townsend  (J.  K.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  etc    Philaaelphia,  1839. 
Townsend,  Mormon  Trials.    n.dL 

Townshend  (F.  T.),  Ten  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel,  etc.    London,  1869. 
Tracy  (Mr»  N.  N.),  Narrative.    MS: 
Trial  of  Joe  Smith,  Jr,  and  Others,  for  High  Treason  and  Other  Crimea 

against  the  State  of  Missouri.    2Gth  cong.  2daess.,  Sen.  Doc  189,  Feb. 

15^  1841. 
D^rial  of  the  T^tnesses  to  the  Besunrection  of  Jesus.    Piano  (HL),  1870. 
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Tribcme  Alxnaaac.    N.  Y.,  1838  et  seq. 

Triplett  (Ftank),  Gonqnering  the  WildemeBS.    New  York  and  St  Looib,  1883. 

Tme  Latter-day  Saints*  Herald.    Ciuciimati  (O.)  and  Piano  (IlL),  1860-72. 

Truth  by  Three  Witnesses:  A  Warning  Voice.    Piano  (111.) 

Truth  made  Manifest:  A  Dialogue.     Piano  (111.) 

Tucker  (Pomeroy),  Origin,  Rise,  etc.,  of  Mormonism.    New  York,  1867. 

Tullidge  (Edward  W.),  Life  of  Bngham  Young.  N.  Y.,  1876;  Life  of  Jo- 
seph the  Prophet.  Salt  I^ke  City,  1878;  Women  of  Mormondom.  N.  Y. , 
1877;  Quarterly  Ma{;azine.  S.  L.  City,  1880  et  seq.;  Morm.  Common- 
wealth, in  Oalazy,  11  356.  Morm.  Thooc.,  in  Id.,  ii.  209,  \y.  641 ;  Refor- 
mation, etc..  Harper's  Mag.,  zliii.  602;  Autobic^rahpy.  MS.;  Brigham 
Young  and  Mormonism,  in  Galaxy,  Sept.  1867;  Views  of  Murmorism,  in 
Id.,  O^t.  1,  1866;  Leaders  in  the  Mormon  Reform  Movement,  in  Phren. 
Jonr.,  July  1871;  The  Mormons,  etc.,  in  Id.,  Jan.  1870;  The  Utah  Gen- 
tiles, eta,  in  Id.,  May  1871;  Wm  H.  Hooper,  of  Utah,  in  Id.,  Nor.  1870; 
Hiatoiy  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Tullidge's  Quarterly  Magazine.    Salt  Lake  City,  1880  et  seq. 

Tumbull  (W.),  A  OaU  to  the  Unconverted.    l2yerpool,  n.d. 
'  Turner  (J.  B.),  Mormonism  in  All  Ages.    New  York,  1842. 

Turner  (O.),  Origin  of  the  Mormon  Imposture,  in  littell'a  lir.  Age,  Aug.  30, 
1851. 

Tuscarora  (Nov.),  Times;  Review. 

Tuthill,  Colorado. 

Tuthill,  Hist.  CaL     San  Francisoo,  1866. 

Tyler  (Daniel),  History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.    Salt  Lake  aiy,  1881. 

T^son  (Thomas),  Joseph  Smith,  the  Great  Amerioan  Impostor.  LondoOf 
1852. 

Ud^m  Seion.    Wales. 

Union ville  (Nov.),  Silver  State. 

United  States  (}^log.  Explor.  of  40th  Pteallel,  by  Claienoe  King.  Wash- 
ington, 1870. 

United  States  Geolog.  Surv.  West  of  100th  Merid.  (Geo.  W.  Wheeler); 
Bulletins;  Reports  and  Various  Publications.  Washington,  1874  et  seq. 
4to.    Atlas  sheets.    Maps. 

United  States  Government  Docnments:  Accounts;  Agriculture;  Army  Reg- 
ulations; Army  Meteorological  Register;  Banks;  Bureau  of  Statistics; 
Census;  Commerce,  Foreign  and  Domestic;  Commerce  and  Navi^tion; 
Commercial  Relations;  Congressional  Directory;  Education;  Engueers; 
Finance;  Indian  Affiurs;  Interior;  Land  Office;  Meteorological  Reports; 
Mint;  Ordnance;  Pacific  Railroad;  Patent  Office;  Postmaster-General; 
Post-offices;  Quartermaster-general;  Revenue;  U.  S.  Official  Register — 
cited  by  their  dates. 

United  States  Government  Documents:  House  Exec.  Doc.;  House  Journal; 
House  MiBceL  Doc.;  House  Com.  Reports;  Message  and  Documents; 
Senate  Exec.  Doc.;  Journal;  Miscel.  Doc.;  Com.  Repts— cited  by  cou- 
g^ress  and  session.  Many  of  these  documents  have,  nowever,  separata 
titles,  for  which  see  author  or  topia 

University  of  Deseret.  Annual  Catalogues,  1868  et  seq.;  Circulars;  Bien- 
nial Reports. 

Upper  Missouri  Advertiser.     1838. 

U.  P.  R.  R..  Report  of  Saml  B.  Reed. 

U.  S.  Charters  and  Constitutions.     Washington,  1877.    2  vols. 

Utah:  A  Bill  to  Establish  a  Territorial  Government.    Washington*  1850. 

Utah  Almanfljp. 

Utah  and  its  People.    New  York,  1882. 

Utah  and  the  Mormons,  in  The  New  Englander,  vi.  1854. 

Utah  Board  of  Trade,  Resources  and  Attractions,  etc.     Salt  Lake  City,  1879. 

Utah  Central  R.  R.  Company,  Grants,  Rights  and  Privileges,  etc    Salt  Lake 

City,  1871. 
Utah  Commission,  Special  Report.    Waahington,  1884. 
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UbJi  Oommimiioii,  the  Edmunds  Act,  Eetwrto  of  the  Oommianonen.  BhIm^ 
BegnlatioDB,  etc    Salt  Lake  City,  188C 

Utah,  CoDstitatioh  of  the  State  of.    Salt  Lake  C^ty,  IdSSL 

Utah,  Connty  Sketches  by  Tarioua  authon.    MS. 

Utah,  Election  Laws.    Salt  Lake  City.    n.d. 

Utah,  in  Beadle's  Monthly,  July  1866w 

Utah:  Its  Silver  Mines  and  Other  Eesonroes.    n.d* 

Utah  Journals  of  Council  and  House,  1851  ot  seq.,  together  with  the  other 
Public  Documents  printed  by  the  territory,  which  are  cited  in  my  notes 
by  their  titles  and  dates,  the  title  oonsistmg  of  'Utah,'  followed  by  one 
of  the  following  headings:  Act;  Adjutant  General's  Report;  Afpricul- 
tnral;  Chancellor  of  UniYenity  Beports;  Corporations;  Council  and 
House  Bills,  Connty  Financial  Reports,  Deseret  Agric.  and  Manufao. 
Society ;  Stat.  Reports;  DomestioRelations;  Elections,  Fisheries;  Lutu^ural 
Addresses  of  Qovemors,  Messages  and  Documents;  Joint  Resolutions; 
Land  Acts;  Laws;  Memorials;  Militia;  Mines  and  Mining;  Political  Code; 
Revenue  Laws;  School  Law;  Secretary  of  Territory  Reports;  Superin- 
tendent of  District  Schools  Rep<nrts;  Territorial  Auditor  Reports;  Ter- 
ritorial Librariaa  Reports;  Transportation;  Warden  of  Penitentiaiy 
Reports. 

Utah  Miscellany.    MS. 

Utah  Notes.    MS. 

Utah  Pamphlets,  Political,  containing  the  following:  Argument  before  Commr 
of  Intl  Revenue,  etc.;  Bates  (Qeorge  C),  Ar^fnment  in  Baker  habeas  cor- 
pus case;  Cannon  (Geo.  Q.),  Reriew  of  decision  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court; 
Clajgett  (Wm  H.),  Speech  against  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state;  Consti- 
tution of  State  of  Deseret  and  Memorial;  Cragin  (A.  H ),  Speech  on 
execution  of  laws  in  Utah;  Fitch  (Thos),  Speech  on  Utah  Bill;  Speech 
on  Land  Grants  and  Indian  Policy;  Speech  on  the  Utah  Problem;  Re- 


ply to  Memorial  of  Salt  Lake  Bar;  Hooper  (W.  H.),  Speech  amnst  the 
««Cnllom  Bill;"  Repl^  to  Clagett;  Kinney  (Jno.  F.),  Reply  to  Fernando 
Wood;  Laws  concerning  Naturalization,  etc. ;  Memorial  of  Citizens  of 


Salt  Lake  City;  Musser  (A.  M.),  Fruits  of  Mormonism;  Paine  (H.  £.), 
Argument  in  Contested  Election,  etc.;  Review  of  Opinion  of  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  by  an  old  Lawyer;  Reynolds  (Geo.)>  vs  U.  S.;  Snow  (Z.)> 
(Terrtl  Atty.-GenL),  Communication  to  Leffislative  Assembly;  Commu- 
nication to  Terr.  House  of  Rep.;  Taylor  (John),  Interview  with  0.  J. 
Hollister,  etc. 

Utah  Pamphlets,  Religious,  containing  the  following:  Minutes  of  Special 
Conference  of  August  28,  1852,  at  Salt  Lake  CitVi  Extract  from  a  MS. 
entitled  The  Peace-maker;  Skelton  (Robt)  and  Meik(J.  P.),  A  Defence 
of  Mormonism;  Pratt  (0.),  Smith  (Geo.  a1),  and  Cannon  (Geo.  Q.).  Dis- 
courses on  Celestial  Marriage;  Hyde  (O.).  Sketch  of  Travels  and  Minis- 
try; Colfax  (S.),  The  Mormon  Question;  Taylor  (John),  Reply  to  Colfax; 
Newman  (Rev.  Dr.),  A  Sermon  on  Plural  Mairia^;  Pratt  (0.),  Reply 
to  Newman;  Zion's  C5operative  Mercantile  Institution,  Constitution  and 
1^-laws;  Utah  Central  R.  R  Grants,  Rights  and  Privileges;  Smith 
(Geo.  A.),  Rise,  Prepress,  and  Travels  of  the  Church,  eta;  Young  (B.), 
The  Resurrection;  (Srcular  of  the  First  Presidency;  Death  and  Funeral 
of  Brigham  Young;  Younff,  Sen.  (Joseph),  History  of  the  Organization 
of  the  Seventies;  Gibbs  (G.  F.),  Report  of  Convention  of  Mormon 
Women,  etc.;  The  Great  Prodamation,  etc.;  Good  Tidings,  etc.;  The 
Testinumy  of  the  Great  Prophet;  The  Great  Contrast;  Death  of  the 
Prophets  Joseph  and  Hymm  Smith;  Smith  (Jos),  Pearl  of  Great  Ptioe; 
Reynolds  (Geo.),  Book  of  Abraham. 

Utah.    Perpetual  Emigration  Fund.    MS. 

Utah  Pioneers,  Anniversanr  Meetings;  Prooeedinga  83d  Anniversary,  Salt 
Lake  City,  1880. 

Utah,  Speeches  on  the  Edmunds  Bill. 

Utah  Tracts,  A  collection  of  eleven  pamphlets  cited  by  titles  and  dates. 
Salt  Lake  City,  1879. 
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Vanc(mv«r  (Wash.),  Register. 

Van  Deusea  (Increase  and  Maria),  Hidden  Orgies  of  MormoDlsm.  Notting* 
ham  (Eng.),  n.d.;  Spiritaal  Delosicms.  New  York,  1865;  Startling 
Disclosures  of  the  Great  Mormon  Conspiracy.  Kew  York,  1849;  Sub- 
lime and  Bidiouloos  Blended.    New  Yotk,  1818. 

Van  Dyke  (Walter),  Beoollectlons  of  Utah.    MS. 

Van  Sickles  (H.),  Utah  Desperadoes. 

Van  Tnunp  (John  C. ),  Prairies  and  Bodky  Mountains.    St  Lods,  1800. 

Venegas,  Not.  CaL,  i.  167-9. 

Vest,  Morgan,  Call,  Brown,  Pendleton,  and  Lamar,  in  U.  S.  Senate.  Salt 
Lake  City,  1882. 

VetromUe  (Eugene),  Tour  in  Both  Hemisj^eres.    New  York,  etc,  1889. 

Victor  (Frances  F. ),  All  Over  Oregon  and  Washington.  San  Frandscok  1872: 
Biver  of  the  West    Hartford,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISCOVERIES  OV  THE  SPAIOAEDS. 

1640-1777. 

FaAKCiaco  Vazquez  de  Cobonado  at  C£bola— EzFEDinoir  of  Pedbo  di 
ToBAB  AND  Father  Juan  de  Paoilla^Thet  Hear  of  a  Large 
River— GABofA  Lopez  de  GArdenas  Sent  nr  Search  of  It->The  First 
Europeans  to  Approach  Utah—Route  of  GiRDENAS— Mtthigal 
Maps— Part  of  the  Northern  Mystery — Journey  of  Dominouez 

AND    ESCALANTE — ^THB  GoUBSE    ThEY  FOLLOWED— ThE  RiTERS    ThEY 

Grobssd— The  Gomanches— Reoion  of  the  Great  Lakes— Rivebh 
TiMPANooos,  San  Buenaventura,  and  Others— The  Country  of 
the  Yutas— Route  from  Santa  ¥t  to  Monterey— The  Friars  Talk 
OF  the  Lake  Country— Return  of  the  Spaniards  to  Ztj9i  and 
March  to  Santa  FA. 

As  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado  was  journeying 
from  Culiacan  to  the  north  and  east  in  1540,  he  rested 
at  Cibola,  that  is  to  say  Zuni,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  main  army  to  come  forward,  expeditions  were  sent 
out  in  various  directions.  One  of  these,  consisting 
of  twenty  men  under  Pedro  de  Tobar,  and  attended 
by  Father  Juan  de  Padilla,  proceeded  north-westward, 
and  after  five  days  reached  Tusayan,  or  the  Moqui 
villages,  which  were  quickly  captured.  Among  other 
matters  of  interest,  information  was  here  given  of  a 
large  river  yet  farther  north,  the  people  who  lived 
upon  its  banks  being  likewise  very  large. 

Returning  to  Cibola,  Tobar  reported  what  had  been 
said  concerning  this  river;  whereupon  Captain  Garcia 
Lopez  de  Cardenas  was  sent  with  twelve  men  to 
explore  it,   Pedro   de  Sotomayor  accompanying  to 
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chronicle  the  expedition.  Obtaining  at  Tusayan,  where 
he  was  well  received,  guides  and  carriers,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions,  Cdrdenas  marched  for 
twenty  days,  probably  in  a  north-westerly  direction,* 

^  I  say  probably,  though  in  my  own  mind  there  is  little  doubt.  The  Span- 
iards were  explormg  northward.  They  liad  lately  traversed  the  region  to 
their  south-west,  and  instead  of  wishins  to  retrace  their  steps  they  would  be 
likely  to  keep  up  well  away  from  their  former  track.  It  is  true  that  one  nar- 
rative gives  the  direction  as  west;  but  then  the  same  writer  places  Tusan,  or 
Tusayan,  west  of  Cibola,  which  if  the  latter  be  Zu£ii,  and  the  former  Moqui, 
is  incorrect  Then,  if  their  direction  from  the  Moqui  towns  was  the  same 
as  this  writer  declares  it  to  have  been  in  travelunff  to  that  place,  the 
Spaniards  at  this  time  certainly  struck  the  Colorado  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Utah.  Escalante,  Cai-ta  de  28  OcL  1775,  MS.,  placed  Moqui  west 
of  Zufti,  but  a  little  north  of  west,  with  the  Yutas  their  neighbor  on  the 
north.  It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  Cibola  was  Zufii,  and  Tusayan  Moqui, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Utter  is  in  a  noi-th- westerly  direction  from  the 
former.  That  they  went  due  west  and  crossed  the  Lime  Colorado  without 
any  mention  of  that  stream  is  not  likely;  because,  first,  it  is  not  twenty  days 
distant  from  the  Moquis,  and  the  stream  when  reached  does  not  answer  to 
their  description.  It  was  the  great  river  they  wished  to  find,  and  a  north- 
west course  would  be  the  most  direct.  Further  than  this,  it  is  stated  plainly 
that  the  point  at  which  they  discovered  the  river  was  much  nearer  its  source 
than  where  the  Spaniards  had  previously  seen  it.  Upon  the  direction  then 
taken  hangs  the  question  as  to  the  first  Europeans  to  enter  Utah.  I  deem  tho 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  both  the  originals  and  the  translationa 
of  two  of  the  most  complete  and  reliable  narratives  of  the  expedition.  The 
first  and  fullest  we  find  in  the  BelaUon  de  Ccutaiieda  of  Coronado*s  expedi- 
tion, Temaux-Compans,  s^rie  1.  tom.  ix.  61-5,  which  reads  as  follows: 

*  Comme  don  P^ro  de  Tobar  avait  rempli  sa  mission,  U  revint  sui*  ses  paa 
et  rendit  compte  au  g^n^ral  de  ce  qu'il  avait  vu.  Celui-ci  fit  partir  sur-le- 
champ  don  Garci-Lopez  de  Cardenas  .et  douze  autres  personnes  pour  al)er 
visiter  cette  riviere ;  cet  officier  fut  trte-bien  re^  et  i)arfaitement  traits  par 
les  indien^  de  Tusayan,  qui  lui  donn^rent  des  guides  pour  continuer  sa  route. 
Nos  soldats  partirent  chared  de  vivres,  les  mdiens  les  ayant  avertis  qu'il 
&illait  traverser  un  d^^rt  ae  vingt  joumees  do  lon^  avant  d'entrer  dans  un 
pays  habits.  Aprto  ces  vingt  joumees  de  marche  ils  arriv^rent  en  efiet  k 
cette  riviere,  dont  les  bords  sont  tellement  ^lev^  <^u'ils  croyaient  6tre  k  trois 
oa  quatre  lieues  en  Fair.  Le  pays  est  convert  de  pms  has  et  rabougris;  il  est 
expose  au  nord,  et  le  froid  y  est  si  violent,  que,  quoique  Ton  f  dt  en  4t&,  ou 
pouvait  h  peine  le  supporter.  Les  Es^agnols  marcn^rent  pendant  trois  jours 
le  long  de  ces  montagnes,  esp^raiit  tou^ours  trouver  une  desceute  pour  arrivmr 
k  la  riviere  qui,  d*en  haut,  ne  paraissait  pas  avoir  plus  d*une  brasse  de  large, 
et  qui,  selon  les  Indiens,  avait  plus  d'une  demi-liene;  mais  il  fut  impossible 
de  s'y  rendre.  Etant  parvenus  deux  ou  trois  jours  apr6s  dans  un  endroit  oh 
la  descente  leur  parut  plus  facile,  le  capitaine  Melgoea,  Juan  Galeras  et  un 
Boldat  qui  ^taient  les  plus  Ugers  de  la  rande,  r^soiurent  de  faire  one  tenta- 
tive, lis  descendirent  jusqu*ik  ce  que  ceux  qui  ^taient  rest^s  en  haut  les 
eussent  perdus  de  ven.  Us  revinrent  vers  les  quatre  heures  du  soir,  disant 
qu'ils  avaient  tronv^  tant  de  difficulty  qu'ils  n  avaient  pu  arriver  jusqu'en 
baa;  car  ce  mii  d'en  haut  semblait  facile,  ne  T^tait  pas  du  tout  ij[uand  «a 
approchait.  lis  ajout^rent  qu'ils  ^talent  parvenus  h  environ  un  tiers  de  la 
descente,  et  que  de  U^  la  riviere  naraissait  d6}k  tr^s  grande,  ce  qui  oonfirmait 
ce  que  les  indiens  avaient  dit.  lis  assur6reut  que  quelques  rochers  que  I'oq 
voyait  d*en  haut,  et  qui  paraissait  b.  poiuc  do  la  hauteur  d*un  homme  ^talent 
plus  hauts  que  la  tour  de  la  cath^drale  de  Seville.    Les  £spagnols  ceastee&t 
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through  a  desert  country  until  he  discovered  the  river, 
but  from  such  high  banks  that  he  could  not  reach  it. 
It  was  the  river  called  the  Tizon,  and  it  flowed  from 
the  north-east  toward  the  south-west.  It  seemed  to 
the  Spaniards  when  they  first  descried  it  that  they 
were  on  mountains  through  which  the  river  had  cut 

de  suiTra  lee  rochen  qui  bordent  la  rivi^  parce  qn'on  y  monqnait  d*eftiL 
Juaque-U  ils  avaient  A&  oblige  chaque  aoir  de  a'avanoer  nne  liene  ou  deux 
dana  I'int^eur  poor  en  trouyer.  Quaiid  ik  enrent  march^  pendant  trois  on 
qnatre  lonra,  lea  guidea  lenr  ddclitf^rent  qn*il  4tait  impoaaible  d'aller  ploa 
loin,  ^n^on  ne  tronverait  paa  d*eaa  de  quatre  joura;  que  qnand  lea  Indiena 
paaaaaent  cette  xonte,  ila  emmenajLent  arec  euz  dea  femmea  charatoi  de  cale- 
Daaaea  rempliea  d*eau,  et  an'ila  en  entenaient  nne  partie  ponr  tea  retroavei 
an  retonr;  que  d'aillenra  ua  parconraient  en  on  jonr  autant  de  chemin  que 
lea  Eapagnola  en  deux.  Cette  riviere  dtait  celle  del  Tison.  On  arriva  bean- 
coup  plna  prte  de  aa  aource  que  de  l*endroit  ot&  Melchior  I>iaa  et  aea  gene 
Tavaient  travente^  et  Ton  ant  plua  tard  que  lea  Indiena  dont  on  avait  parlfi 
^taient  de  la  mdme  nation  que  ceux  que  Diaz  avait  tub.  Lea  Espamiola 
revinrent  done  aur  leura  paa,  et  cette  expedition  n*eut  paa  d*autre  r^aultat. 
Pendant  la  marche,  ila  arriv^rent  k  une  caacade  <^ui  tombait  d*un  rocher. 
Lea  guidea  dixent  que  lea  criataux  blanca  qui  pendaient  k  I'entour  ^taient  dn 
aeL  On  en  recneiilit  une  quantity  que  1  on  emporta,  et  qu'on  diatribna  k 
Cibola,  oil  Ton  rendit  oompte  par  6crit  an  g^ndral  de  tout  ce  que  Ton  avai« 
▼a.  Garci-Lopez  avait  emmen^  avec  lui  un  certain  P^dro  de  Sotomayor,  q*i/. 
etait  chroniqueur  de  Texp^dition.  Toua  lee  yiUagee  de  cette  province  aont 
reatte  noa  alu^  maia  on  ne  lea  a  paa  viait^  depuia,  et  I'on  n'a  tentd  aucune 
d^oouverte  de  ce  cdt^' 

Aa  aoon  aa  Don  Pddro  de  Tobar  had  fulfilled  bia  miaaion,  be  returned  and 
gave  the  general  an  account  of  wbafc  be  bad  aeen.  The  latter  immediately 
ordered  Don  Garci-Lopez  de  C&rdenaa,  and  12  other  penM)na,  to  go  and  visit 
that  river;  thia  officer  waa  wdl  received  and  politely  treated  by  the  Indiana 
of  Tnaayan,  who  fumiahed  him  with  guidea  to  continue  bia  journey.  Our 
aoldiera  departed  loaded  with  proviaiona,  the  Indiana  having  notified  them 
that  it  waa  neceaaary  to  travel  20  dava  through  a  deaert  before  entering  any 
inhabited  countiy.  After  tliia  20  days'  maxch,  they  arrived  at  that  river 
whoae  banka  are  of  auch  a  height  that  it  aeemed  to  them  that  they  were  three 
or  four  leaguea  up  in  the  air.  The  country  ia  covered  with  low  and  atunted 
pinea,  exposed  to  the  north,  and  the  cold  ia  ao  violent  that,  although  it  waa 
summer,  one  could  hardly  endure  it.  The  Spaniarda  during  three  dava 
skirted  thoae  mountains,  aiwaya  in  the  hope  of  miding  a  deacent  to  reach  uke 
river,  which  from  above  appeured  to  be  no  more  than  a  fathom  in  width,  and 
which,  according  to  the  Indiana,  waa  more  than  half  a  league  wide;  but  all 
their  efibrta  were  vain.  Two  or  three  daya  later,  they  arrived  at  a  place 
where  the  deacent  aeemed  eaaier;  Captain  Melgoaa  Juan  Galeraa  and  a 
soldier  who  were  the  lighteat  men  of  the  band,  reaolved  to  make  an  attempt. 
They  deacended  until  thoae  who  had  remained  on  the  top  had  loat  sight  of 
them.  They  returned  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  saying  they  had 
fotind  ao  many  dilBcultiea  that  they  could  not  reach  the  bottom;  for,  what 
seemed  eaay  from  above  waa  not  at  all  ao  when  approaching  the  water.  They 
added  that  they  came  down  about  one  third  of  the  descent,  and  that  even 
from  there  the  river  aeemed  very  large.  Thia  statement  confirmed  what 
the  Indiana  had  aaid.  The  three  men  affirmed  that  aome  rocks  aeen  from 
above  and  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  height  of  a  man,  were  higher  tlian 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  The  Spaniarda  atopped  following  the 
rocka  that  bordered  the  river  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water.  Until  then, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  advance  one  or  two  leagues  in  the  interior  to  find 
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a  chasm  only  a  few  feet  wide,  but  which  if  they 
might  beUeve  the  natives  was  half  a  league  across. 
In  vain  for  several  days,  with  their  faces  toward  the 
south  and  west,  they  sought  to  escape  from  the 
mountains  that  environed  them,  and  descend  to  the 
river,  for  they  were  suffering  from  thirst.     At  length 

tome.  When  they  had  inarched  dnrinff  three  or  four  days,  the  ffaides  declared 
to  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  nirther,  that  water  woold  not  be  foond 
before  four  days;  that  when  the  Indians  travelled  on  this  road,  they  took 
with  them  women  who  carried  calabashes  filled  with  water,  and  they  buried 
a  certain  part,  so  that  they  might  find  it  when  returning;  and  besides  they 
made  in  one  day  as  many  miles  as  the  Spaniards  would  in  two.  This  was  the 
river  del  Tizon.  They  arrived  much  nearer  to  its  source  than  the  place 
where  Melchor  Dias  and  his  people  had  crossed,  and  it  was  known  later  that 
the  Indians  spoken  of  belonged  to  the  same  nation  as  those  seen  by  Diaz. 
The  Spaniards  therefore  came  back,  and  the  expedition  had  no  other  result. 
While  marching,  the^  arrived  at  a  cascade  falling  from  a  rock.  The  guides 
affirmed  that  the  white  crystals  hanging  around  were  salt.  A  quantity  of  it 
was  gathered,  carried  away,  and  dismbuted  at  Cfbola,  where  a  written  account 
of  all  that  had  been  seen  was  sent  to  the  general.  Oarci-Lopez  had  taken 
with  him  a  certain  Pedro  de  Sotomayor,  who  was  the  chronicler  of  the  expe- 
dition. All  the  vilkges  of  this  province  have  remained  our  allies,  but  they 
have  not  been  visited  since,  and  no  attempt  at  discoveiy  has  been  made  in 
that  direction. 

The  other  is  from  a  relation  by  an  unknown  author,  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Indies,  and  printed  in  Pacheeo  and  Cdrdencu,  CoL  Doc.f  xiv.  321-3, 
under  title  of  BelacUm  del  guceso  de  la  Jamada  que  Francisco  Vcuquet  hizo  en 
el  descubrimiento  de  Cibola,  and  from  which  I  give  the  extract  covering  the 
same  incident: 

'  Vuelto  D.  Pedro  de  Tobar,  4  dada  relacion  de  aquellos  pueblos,  luego 
despach6  &  D.  Garcfa  Lopez  de  C&rdenas,  maestre  de  campo,  por  el  mesmo 
camino  que  habia  venido  D.  Pedro,  6  que  pasase  de  aquella  provincia  de 
Tuzan,  at  Poniente,  6  para  ida  6  vuelta  de  la  jomada  6  descobrimiento,  le 
8efial6  ochenta  dias  de  t^rmino  de  ida  6  vuelta,  el  qual  fu6  echado  adelante 
de  Tuzan  con  guias  de  los  naturales  que  decian  que  habia  adelante,  poblado, 
aunque  leioe,  andadas  cincuenta  leguas  de  Tuzan  al  Poniente,  6  ochenta  do 
Cilx)la,  haU6  una  barranca  de  un  rio  que  fu6  imposible  por  una  parte  ni  otra 
hailarle  baxada  para  cabello,  ni  aun  para  pi6,  sino  por  una  parte  muy  traba- 
xosa,  por  donde  tenia  casi  dos  leguas  de  baxada.  £staba  la  barranca  tan 
acantiHada  de  pefias,  que  apenas  podian  ver  el  rio,  el  cual,  aunriue  es  segun 
dicen,  tanto  6  mucho  mayor  que  el  de  Sevilla,  de  arriba  aparescia  un  arroyo ; 
por  manera  one  aunque  con  harta  diligencia  se  bu8c6  pasada,  4  por  mucnas 
partes  no  se  iialla,  en  la  cual  estuvieron  artos  dias  con  mucha  necesidad  de 
agua,  que  no  la  hallaban,  4  la  del  rio  no  se  podian  aprovechar  della  aunque  la 
vian ;  6  d  esta  causa  le  fu^  forzado  d  don  Garcia  Lopez  volverse  d  donde  hal- 
laron ;  este  rio  venia  del  Nordeste  4  volvia  al  Sur  Sudueste,  por  manera  que 
sin  falta  ninguna  es  aquel  donde  lleg6  Melchor  Diaz.* 

Don  Pedro  de  Tobar  having  returned,  and  having  made  a  report  oonoera- 
ing  those  towns,  D.  Garcfa  Xopez  de  Cdrdenas,  maestre  de  campo,  waa 
ordered  to  take  the  same  route' by  which  Don  Pedro  had  come,  and  to  go  on 
from  the  province  of  Tuzan  to  the  westward.  He  was  given  80  days  in  which 
to  make  the  journey,  from  his  departure  until  his  return.  He  went  on 
beyond  Tuzan,  accompanied  by  Indian  guides,  who  told  him  that  farther  on 
there  was  a  settlement.  Having  gone  50  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Tuzan, 
and  80  from  Cibola,  he  came  to  the  cafion  of  a  river  adown  the  side  of  which 
there  was  no  descent  practicable  for  horse,  nor  even  for  those  on  foot,  exoepi 
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ATTEMPT  TO  KEACH  THE  BIVEB.  6 

one  morning  three  of  the  lightest  and  most  active  of 
the  party  crept  over  the  brink  and  descended  until 
they  were  out  of  sight.  They  did  not  return  till 
toward  evening,  when  they  reported  their  failure  to 
reach  the  bottom,  saying  that  the  river,  and  distances 
and  objects,  were  all  much  larger  than  they  seemed 
to  the  beholder  above,  rocks  apparently  no  higher 
than  a  man  being  in  fact  larger  than  the  cathedral  at 


[unior 
Cibola 


Pbobablb  Boutb  of  CAbdenas. 

Seville-  Compelled  by  thirst  they  retired  from  the 
inhospitable  stream,  and  finally  returned  to  Tusayan 
and  Cibola. 

by  a  way  full  of  diffienlties,  and  nearly  two  leases  in  length.  The  side  of 
the  cafton  was  of  rock  ao  steep  that  the  river  was  barely  discernible,  although, 
according  to  report,  it  is  as  great  as  the  river  of  Seville,  or  greater;  and  from 
above  appeared  a  brook.  Daring  many  days,  and  in  many  places,  a  way  by 
which  to  pass  the  river  was  soaght  in  vain.  During  this  time  there  was 
much  suffering  from  a  lack  of  water,  for  although  iS&t  of  the  river  was  in 
view,  it  was  unattainable.  For  this  reason  Don  Garcia  Lopez  was  forced  to 
return.  This  river  comes  from  the  north-east,  and  makes  a  bend  to  the 
aouth-eouth -eastward;  hence,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  must  be  that  reached  by 
Melchor  Diaas. 

Thus  the  reader  wiU  be  able  to  determine  the  m:.tter  for  himself  as  clearly 
as  may  be.     For  details  on  Coronado*s  expedition  see  the  following  author- 
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DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  SPANIARDS. 

It  was  not  necessary  in  those  days  that  a  country 
^should  be  discovered  in  order  to  be  mapped;  even 
now  we  dogmatize  most  about  what  we  know  least. 
It  is  a  lonely  sea  indeed  that  cannot  sport  mermaids 
lind  monsters;  it  were  a  pity  to  have  so  broad  an  ex- 
tent of  land  without  a  good  wide  sheet  of  water  in  it; 
so  the  Conihas  Regio  cum  Vicinis  Gentihm  shows  a 
large  lake,  called  Conibas,  connecting  by  a  very  wide 
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Map  from  Maoin,  161  1« 


river  apparently  with  a  northern  sea.    I  give  herewith 
another  map  showing  a  lake  large  enough  to  swallow 


ities,  though  comparatiTely  few  of  them  make  mention  of  the  adrentnres 
of  Captain  Cdrdenas  on  the  Colorado:  RamusiOy  Viaggi,  iii.  359-63;  Ifab- 
luyVa  V(yy.,  iii.  373-9;  Mota-Padilla,  Conq.  N.  Ocd,,  iii.  14,  158-69;  Tor- 
quemada^  i.  609-10;  Hi-rrerOy  dec.  vi.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xi-xii.;  Beaumont^  Hist. 
Mich.,  MS.,  407-22,  482-646,  624-6;  Ovi^o,  iv.  19;  VUlagrd,  Hitl.  N. 
Afex.,  19  et  Beq.;  Gomara,  UUt.  Ind.^  272-4;  Bemal  Diaz,  Hist.  Verdad., 
235;  Bemoni,  Hist.  Mundo  Nuovo,  107;  Bibas,  Hist.  Triumphos,  26-7;  Tctk- 
gaSf  Ifot.  Cal.f  i.  167-9;  ClatHgero,  Storia  CtU.y  163;  Alegre^  Hist.  Com^. 
JesuSy  i.  233-8;  Salmeron,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Afex.,  3d  Ber.  pt.  iv.  7-9;  Notieias,  id 
Id.,  671-2;  Cavo,  Tres  Siglos,  i.  127-9;  Lorenzana,  m  CorUs,  Hist.  Mex.^ 
325.  These  might  be  followed  by  a  long  list  of  modern  writers,  for  which  1 
will  refer  the  r^er  to  HiU.  North  Mexican  SlcUes,  this  i 
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FANCIFUL  MAP-MAKma.  f 

Utah  and  Idaho  combined,  and  discharging  its  waters 
by  two  great  rivers  into  the  Pacific.  This  species  of 
geography  was  doubtless  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
wise  men  of  this  world  until  they  came  to  know  bet- 
ter about  it.  If  the  reader  will  look  over  the  chap- 
ters on  the  Northern  Mystery  in  my  History  of  the 
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Map  bt  John  Habbis,  1705. 

N(yrthwegt  Coast  he  may  learn  further  of  absurdities 
in  map-making, 

A  more  extended  and  pronounced  exploration  waa 
that  of  two  Franciscan  friars,  one  the  visitador  comi- 
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8  maOOYVBIES  OF  THE  SPANIARDfiL 

mrio  of  New  Mexico,  Francisco  Atanasio  DomingaeZy 
and  the  other  minuitro  doctrinero  of  Zuni,  Silvestre 
Velez  de  Escalante,  who  set  oat  from  Santa  F6  July 
29,  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  direct  route 
to  Monterey,  on  the  seaboard  of  Alta  California. 
New  Mexico  had  now  been  known  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries;  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  had  been  founded 
over  a  century  and  a  half,  Monterey  had  been  occu- 
pied since  1770,  and  yet  there  had  been  opened  no 
direct  route  westward  with  the  sea,  communication 
between  Mexico  and  Santa  Fd  being  by  land,  the 
road  following  the  Rio  Grande.  In  his  memorial  of 
March  1773,  while  in  Mexico,  Father  Junipero  Serra 
had  urged  that  two  expeditions  be  made,  one  from 
Sonora  to  California,  which  was  carried  out  the  fol* 
lowing  year  by  Captain  Anza,  and  one  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  sea,  which  Dominguez  and  Escalante 
now  proposed  to  undertake.  Again  in  1775  Anza 
made  a  similar  journey,  this  time  leaving  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  and  GUa  Father  Garcds  who 
ascended  the  former  stream  to  the  Mojave  country, 
whence  crossing  to  Mission  San  Gabriel  he  proceeded 
to  the  Tulare  Valley.  There  he  heard  from  the  na- 
tives of  a  great  river  coming  in  from  the  east  or  north- 
east.' Indeed  it  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
there  existed  such  a  stream  in  that  vicinity.  From 
the  Tulare  country  Garc^s  returned  to  San  Gabriel 
and  Mojave,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  villages  of 
the  Moquis.  From  this  place  he  probably  wrote  to 
Santa  F6  concerning  the  rumor  of  this  river;  for  all 
through  the  journey  of  Dominguez  and  Escalante 
they  were  in  search  of  it* 

'  On  Father  Font's  map,  1777,  are  laid  down  two  rivers  entering  the  region 
of  the  Tnlare  lakes  from  the  north-east,  one  the  Bio  de  San  Phelipe^  and  the 
other  called  the  Jiio  de  que  se  Viene  Noticia  por  el  P.  Garces,  See  J^btWe 
Journal,  MS.;  Serra,  Memorial,  March  1773,  MS.;  Garc^s,  DiariOy  246-348; 
Forbea*  HufL  Col.,  157-62;  Arch.  CaL,  Prov.  Bee.,  MS.,  i.  47-^,  vi.  69; 
Palou,  Xol.,vL  281-2;  Hist.  CaL;  HisL  New  Mex.;  UidL  North  Mex.  Staiee, 
this  series. 

'Probably  it  was  the  San  Joaqnin,  or  the  Sacramento,  of  which  they 
heard.  Concerning  a  route  from  New  Mexico  to  California  Humboldt  says: 
'En  consid^rant  les  voyages  hardis  des  premiers  conqueians  espagnols  an 
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DOMINOUEZ  AND  ESCALANTE.  0 

The  party  consisted  in  all  of  nine  persons.  Besides 
the  two  priests  there  were  Juan  Pedro  Cisneros,  al- 
ccdde  mayor  of  ZufLi,  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco,  capi- 
tan  miliciano  of  Santa  Fd,  and  five  soldiers.*  Having 
implored  divine  protection,  on  the  day  before  named 
they  took  the  road  to  Abiquiii,  passed  on  to  the  Rio 
Chama,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  reached  a  point 
called  Nieves,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  three  leagues 
below  the  junction  of  the  Navajo.  Thence  they 
passed  down  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  cross- 
ing the  several  branches,  until  on  the  10th  thev  found 
themselves  on  a  branch  of  the  Mancos,  some  distance 
from  the  San  Juan,  and  beyond  the  line  of  the  present 
state  of  Colorado.*  The  12th  they  camped  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rio  Dolores,  in  latitude  38°  13^  and 
were  there  joined  by  two  natives  from  Abiquiii,  who 
had  deserted  their  homes  to  follow  the  expedition.^ 

They  now  followed  the  general  course  of  the  Do- 
lores^ until  the  23d,  when  they  left  the  San  Pedro, 
which  flows  into  the  Dolores  near  La  Sal,  and  crossed 

Mexiqne,  au  P^ron,  et  but  la  riyi^re  des  Amazones,  on  eet  ^tonnd  de  voir  qne 
depuls  deax  ai^clea  cette  mfime  nation  n'a  pas  su  tronver  nn  chcmin  de  terre 
dans  la  Kouvelle-Espagne,  depuis  Taos  an  port  de  Monterey.'  Esaai  Pol.,  i. 
317. 

^ '  Don  Joaquin  Lain,  vecino  de  la  misma  yilla,  Lorenzo  Olivares  de  la 
villa  del  Paso,  Lacredo  Mnftiz,  Andr^  Mafiiz,  Joan  de  Agnilar  y  Simon 
Lncero.'  Diario,  in  Doe,  Hist,  if  ex,,  ser.  ii.  torn.  i.  378. 

^  At  the  beginninff  of  the  journey  their  route  was  identical  with  what  was 
later  known  as  the  old  Spanish  trail  from  Santa  F6  to  Los  Angeles.  Their 
course  was  at  first  north-west,  but  shortly  after  passing  Abiquiti  it  pointed 
due  north  into  Colorado,  then  west,  and  acain  north-west  into  Utah,  being 
about  tho  same  as  was  later  called  the  old  Spanish  trail  from  Santa  ¥6  to 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Captain  J.  N.  Macomb  of  tne  topognphical  engineers  has 
surveyed  and  mapped  essentially  the  same  trail. 

*  Probably  not  so  far  north  by  some  iff, 

' '  Esta  tarde  nos  alcanzaron  un  coyote  y  un  genlzaro  de  Abiquiii,  nombrados 
el  primero  Felipe  y  el  segundo  Juan  Dominso;  por  vacar  entre  los  gentiles, 
se  huyeron  sin  permiso  de  sus  superiores  del  dicho  pueblo,  pretestando  querer 
acompanamos.  No  necesitdbamos  de  cUos;  mas  por  evitar  las  culpas,  que  6 
por  su  ignorancia  6  por  su  malicia  podian  cometer  andando  mas  tiempo  solos 
entre  los  yutas,  si  intentdbamos  que  regresasen,  los  admitimos  por  oompifieros. ' 
Diario,  Doc.  Hist,  Mex.,  ser.  ii.  tom.  i.  392. 

^  These  streams  are  doubtless  those  emptying  into  the  Colorado  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Bnnkara.  Latitude  39**  13^  is  here  given,  but  that  must 
be  too  high.  Philip  Harrv,  in  Simpson's  Explor.,  490,  says  that  up  to  the 
|>oint  first  touched  on  the  Dolores  the  priests*  path  and  Macomb's  survey  are 
identical,  but  that  they  here  diverge. 
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o^er  north-^ast  to  Rio  San  Fnnciaco,*  and  again  to 
the  Rio  San  Jayier^  on  the  28th,  their  coarae  being 
for  ^)me  distance  east  of  north. 

Xot  &r  from  their  path  was  a  rancherfa  of  Yntas, 
which  the  Spaniards  visited,  endeavcMing  to  obtain 
guides  to  the  land  of  the  Timpanogos^  Umpangotzis, 
or  Lagonas,  wheie  ibej  had  been  told  to  look  for 


EacALAKTs'a  Bouts  ibom  Sabta  Tk  to  Utah  Laks. 

Pneblo  towns.     A  Lagona  guide  was  there,  but  the 
Yutas  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  the  explorers 

*  An  af&nent  of  the  Saa  Jarier,  or  Grand  River. 

^  Cailei  by  the  Tntas  Tamieke;  to-day  Grand  Rirer.  It  may  here  be 
obeerrad  that  the  roate  toward  this  regioo  had  been  rxaited  by  i^iaiiiards 
before,  notably  by  Juan  Marfa  de  Ribera  in  1761,  and  Spanish  names  had 
1)een  given  to  places,  though  the  present  Utah  was  probably  not  entered  by 
him.  £Ucalante  states  that  the  San  Javier  is  formed  by  fonr  small  streams 
coming  in  abore  the  point  at  which  he  croased,  and  these,  says  Harry,  Simp- 
Mons&ephr.f  490,  correspond  'remarkaMy  with  the  Uncompa^  River, 
Grand  River,  Smith  s  Fork,  and  another  large  fork — It  seems  evident  that 
after  crossing  the  San  Xavier  he  follows  np  stream  a  different  fork  from  what 
we  call  Grand  River,  bat  which  fork  he  calls  the  main  river,  or  San  Xavier.* 
Ganniaca  maps  his  explorations,  showing  the  month  of  this  last  named 
stream.  In  8intpmjn8  Explor.,  489,  is  given  a  map  of  the  present  expedition* 
bat  it  does  not  conform  in  every  particular  to  £dcalante*s  text. 
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AKBIVAL  AT  UTAH  LAKK  11 

from  proceeding,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  country 
and  danger  from  the  Comanches,  But  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember saw  them  again  on  their  way.  Pursuing  a 
north-west  course,  the  second  day  they  crossed  and 
camped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Rafael,  or 
Colorado,"  in  latitude  41°  4^  Their  course  thence 
was  north-westerly,  and  on  the  9th  they  crossed  a 
river  called  San  Clemente,"  flowing  west.  Signs  of 
buffaloes  were  abundant,  and  on  the  11th  they  killed 
one.  Two  days  afterward  they  crossed  the  Rio  de 
San  Buenaventura,^'  the  boundary  between  the  Yutas 
and  the  Comanches,  in  latitude  41**  19',  at  a  place 
which  the  priests  call  Santa  Cruz.  Here  were  six  large 
black  poplars,  on  one  of  which  they  left  an  inscription. 
After  resting  two  days  they  took  the  course  of  the 
San  Buenaventura  south-west  ten  leagues,  and  from 
a  hill  saw  the  junction  of  the  San  Clemente.  Descend- 
ing a  little  farther  they  found  a  river  flowing  in  from 
the  west,  following  which  they  reached  a  branch  the 
17th,  naming  it  the  San  Cosme." 

From  this  point  they  proceeded  westward,  follow- 
ing up  the  Uintah,  across  the  Duchesne,  and  over  the 
mountains,  with  no  small  difficulty,  to  a  river  which 
they  called  Purisima,*^  and  which  they  followed  till 
on  the  23d  they  came  in  sight  of  the  lake  which  the 
Datives  called  Timpanogos,  but  which  is  known  now 
as  Utah  Lake. 

Several  reasons  combined  to  bring  the  Spaniards 
so  far  to  the  north  of  what  would  be  a  direct  road 

>>  Onrnd  River;  but  the  latitnde  ^ven  was  Abont  1*  SC  too  high. 

''  White  River,  the  point  of  crossing  being  near  the  Utah  line. 

^  Green  River.  The  latitude  given  is  at  least  6(X  too  high.  The  crossing 
was  above  the  junctions  of  White  River  and  the  Uintah  with  Green  River. 
See  Rep.  Fr.  Alonso  de  Posada,  custodio  de  N.  Mex.,  in  Doc.  Hid.  Mex,,  i. 
439. 

>«  This  is  the  north  branch  of  the  Uintah.  Indeed  the  narrative  of  the 
explorers  makes  their  route  in  this  vicinity  unmistakable. 

"  Now  the  Tim^Muiogos.  'Proseguimos  al  noroeste  media  legua,  pasamos  A 
la  otra  banda  del  no,  subimos  una  corta  cuesta  y  divisamos  la  laguna  y  dila- 
tado  valle  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Merced  de  los  Timpanogotzis — asi  lo  nom« 
bnunofl  desde  aqui'  Diario,  Doc,  Hint.  Mex»,  s^rie  ii.  torn.  i.  454. 
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12  DISCr^VEBIEd  OF  THE  SPANIARDS. 

from  Santa  Fe  to  Monterey.  First,  Escalante  enter- 
tained a  theory  that  a  better  route  to  the  Pacific 
could  be  found  northward  than  toward  the  south. 
Then  there  was  always  a  fascination  attending  this 
region,  with  its  great  and  perpetual  Northern  Mys- 
tery; perhaps  the  Arctic  Ocean  came  down  hereabout, 
or  at  least  an  arm  of  the  Anian  Strait  might  be 
found;  nor  were  forgotten  the  rivers  spoken  of  by 
different  persons  on  different  occasions  as  flowing 
hence  into  the  Pacific.  And  last  of  all  it  may  be 
that  the  rumor  of  Pueblo  villages  in  this  quarter  car- 
ried the  explorers  further  north  than  otherwise  they 
would  have  gone.  * 

However  this  may  have  been,  they  were  now  of 
opinion  that  they  had  penetrated  far  enough  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  from  this  point  must  take  a 
southerly  course.  There  were  here  no  town-builders 
like  the  Moquis  and  Zunis,  as  the  priests  had  been 
led  to  suppose,  but  there  were  wild  Indians,  and  the 
first  they  had  seen  in  this  vicinity.  At  first  these 
savages  manifested  fear,  but  when  assured  that  the 
strangers  had  not  come  to  harm  them,  and  were  in  no 
way  leagued  with  the  dreaded  Comanches,  they  wel- 
comed them  kindly  and  gave  them  food.  They  were 
simple-minded  and  inoffensive,  these  native  Yutas, 
very  ready  to  guide  the  travellers  whithersoever  they 
would  go;  but  they  begged  them  to  return  and  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  their  midst;  in  token  of  which,  and 
of  their  desire  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith,  they  gave 
the  priests  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  painting  on  deer- 
skin.^' 

^'The  Spaniards  asked  from  them  some  token  to  show  that  they  wished 
them  to  return,  and  the  day  after  they  brought  them  one ;  '  pero  af  troer  la 
scila  \i(i  un  companero,  que  no  sabia  el  6rden  dado,  d  las  figuras  de  ella»  y 
mostrdndole  la  cruz  del  rosario,  les  di6  &  entender,  quo  la  pintasen  sobre  una 
de  las  figuras,  y  entonces  la  volvieron  &  Uevar,  y  sobre  cada  una  pintaron 
una  cruz  pequefia;  lo  demas  qued6  como  antes  y  nos  la  dieron  diciendo  que 
la  figura  (^uo  por  uno  y  otro  lado  tenia  mas  almagrc,  6  como  elloe  decian, 
sangre,  represeutaba  al  capitan  mayor,  porque  en  las  batallas  con  los  cuman- 
chcs  habia  recibido  mas  heridas :  las  otras  aos  que  no  estaban  tan  ensangren- 
tmlas,  A  los  otros  dos  capitancs  inferiores  al  primero,  y  la  que  no  tenia  sangre 
ninguua,  d  uno  que  no  era  capitan  de  guerra,  pero  era  de  autoridad  eutre 
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Then  the  Spaniards  talk  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
people  about  them.  They  are  in  the  valley  and  by 
the  lake  of  Nuestra  Sellora  de  la  Merced  de  los  Tim- 


•  TiMPANooos  Valley. 

ellos.  Estas  cnatro  figuras  de  hombres  estaban  rudamente  pintadas  con  tierra 
y  almagre  en  un  corto  pedazo  de  gamuza.'  Diario,  Doc.  Hut,  Mex,,  s^rie  ii« 
torn.  i.  4G2-3. 
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panogos,"  and  north  of  the  river  San  Buenaventura  are 
the  mountains  which  they  have  just  crossed,  extend* 
ing  north-east  and  south-west  some  seventy  leagues, 
and  having  a  width  of  forty  leagues.  From  the  sur- 
rounding heights  flow  four  rivers  of  medium  size, 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  lake,  where  thrive 
fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  valley  which  surrounds  this 
lake  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west  sixteen 
Spanish  leagues ;  it  is  quite  level,  and  has  a  width  of 
ten  or  twelve  leagues.  Except  the  marshes  on  the 
lake  borders  the  land  is  good  for  agriculture.  Of  the 
four  rivers  which  water  the  valley  the  southernmost, 
which  they  call  Aguas  Calientes,  passes  through  rich 
meadows  capable  of  supporting  two  large  towns. 
The  second,  three  leagues  from  the  first,  flowing 
northerly,  and  which  they  call  the  San  Nicolds,  fer- 
tilizes enough  good  land  to  support  one  large  town 
or  two  smaller  ones.  Before  reaching  the  lake  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  on  the  banks  of  which 
grow  tall  poplars  and  alders.     The  third  river,  which 

15  three  and  a  half  leagues  to  the  north-east,  and  which 
they  call  the  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  carries  more 
water  than  the  others,  and  from  its  rich  banks,  which 
would  easily  support  three  large  towns,  spring  groves 
of  larger  trees.  Santa  Ana,  they  call  the  fourth 
river,  which  is  north-west  of  the  San  Antonio,  and 
not  inferior  to  the  others  ^® — ^so  they  are  told,  for  they 
do  not  visit  it.  Besides  these  rivers,  there  are  good 
springs  of  water  both  on  plain  and  mountain-side; 
pasture  lands  are  abundant,  and  in  parts  the  fertile 
soil  yields  such  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  that  it 
seems  they  must  have  been  planted  there  by  man. 
On  the  San  Buenaventura  the  Spaniards  had  been 

>^  Or,  as  it  was  also  called,  Timpagtzis,  Timpanoautds,  6  Gome  Pescadow 
Doc.  HiM.  Mex,,  s^rie  ii.  torn.  i.  464. 

'^  There  is  no  difficnlty  in  recognizing  these  lAnd-marks,  the  Uintah 
Monntains,  the  San  Buenaventura,  or  Green  River;  and  in  the  four  streams 
of  the  valley,  their  Aguas  Calientes  is  Currant  Creek;  the  second,  their  San 
Kioolis,  though  more  than  three  leagues  from  the  first,  and  not  correspond- 
ing in  everv  other  particular,  is  the  Spanish  River;  the  San  Antonio  is  thm 
ProYo;  and  the  Santa  Ana,  the  River  Jordan. 
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troubled  by  the  cold;  but  here  the  climate  is  so 
delightful,  the  air  so  balmy,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
breathe  it,  by  day  and  by  night.  In  the  vicinity  are 
other  valleys  equally  delightful.  Besides  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  lake  the  Yutas  hunt  hares,  and  gather 
seeds  from  which  they  make  atole.  They  might  cap- 
ture some  buffaloes  in  the  north-north-west  but  for 
the  troublesome  Comanches.^  They  dwell  in  huts 
of  osier,  of  which,  likewise,  many  of  their  utensils  are 
made ;  some  of  them  wear  clothes,  the  best  of  which 
are  of  the  skins  of  rabbits  and  antelopes.  There  are 
in  this  region  many  people,  of  whom  he  who  would 
know  more  may  consult  the  Native  Races. 

The  Spaniards  are  further  told  by  the  Yutas  of  a 
large  and  wonderful  body  of  water  toward  the  north- 
west, and  this  is  what  Father  Escalante  reports  of  it. 
**The  other  lake,  with  which  this  communicates,"  he 
says,  "occupies,  as  they  told  us,  many  leagues,  and 
its  waters  are  injurious  and  extremely  salt;  because 
the  Timpanois^  assure  us  that  he  who  wets  any  part 
of  his  body  with  this  water,  immediately  feels  an  itch- 
ing in  the  wet  part.  We  were  told  that  in  the  circuit 
of  this  lake  there  live  a  numerous  and  quiet  nation, 
called  Puaguampe,  which  means  in  our  language  Sor- 
cerers; they  speak  the  Comanche  language,  feed  on 
herbs,  and  drink  from  various  fountains  or  springs  of 
good  water  which  are  about  the  lake;  and  they  have 
their  little  houses  of  grass  and  earth,  which  latter 
forms  the  roof  They  are  not,  so  they  intimated, 
enemies  of  those  living  on  this  lake,  but  since  a  certain 
time  when  the  people  there  approached  and  killed  a 
man,  they  do  not  consider  them  as  neutral  as  before. 

^Tfais  is  directly  opporito  the  direction  in  which  we  would  expect  to 
find  the  Comanohes  of  to-day;  bat  the  Utee  applied  the  term  comancfU  to  all 
hostile  Indians.  Buffaloes  were  common  in  ac>original  times  in  Cache  and 
Powder  River  valleys  as  well  as  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Boisd  valley. 

**  Yet  another  fonn  for  the  name  Timpanogos,  as  indeed  before  the  end  of 
the  following  page  we  have  'Timpanosis,'  'Timpanogotzis,*  and  'Timpanogo.' 
See  note  17  this  chapter.  On  Froisett's  map,  published  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1873,  is  the  '  Prove,  or  Timponayaa '  river. 
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On  this  occasion  they  entered  by  the  last  pass  of  the 
Sierra  Blanca  de  los  Timpanogos,  which  is  the  same  in 
which  they  are,  by  a  route  north  one  fourth  north-west, 
and  by  that  same  way  they  say  the  Comanches  make 
their  raids,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  very  frequent.  **" 

Continuing  their  journey  the  26th  of  September 
with  two  guides,  the  Spaniards  bend  their  course 
south- west  wardly  in  the  direction  of  Monterey,  through 
the  Sevier  lake  and  river  region,  which  stream  they 
call  Santa  Isabel.  The  8th  of  October  they  are  in 
latitude  38**  3'  with  Beaver  River  behind  them. 
Passing  on  into  what  is  now  Escalante  Valley  they 
question  the  natives  regarding  a  route  to  the  sea,  and 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  Spaniards  in  that  direction. 
The  savages  know  nothing  of  either.  Meanwhile 
winter  is  approaching,  provisions  are  becoming  low,  the 
way  to  the  sea  must  be  long  and  difficult;  therefore 
the  friars  resolve  to  abandon  the  attempt;  they  will 
continue  south,  turning  perhaps  to  the  east  until  they 
come  to  the  Colorado,  when  they  will  return  to  Santa 
F6  by  way  of  the  Moqui  and  Zuni  villages. 

Some  of  the  party  object  to  this  abandonment  of 

'^  As  this  is  the  first  account  we  have  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  its  people 
I  will  give  the  original  entire :  'La  otra  laguna  con  quien  esta  se  comunicay 
ocupa.  Begun  noe  informaron,  muchas  leguas  y  sus  aguas  son  nocivas  6  estre- 
maoamente  saladas ;  porque  nos  aseguran  los  timpanois  que  el  que  se  mojaba 
alguna  parte  del  cuerpo  con  ellas,  al  punto  sentia  mucha  comenzon  en  la  parte 
mojada.  Kn  su  circuito  nos  dijeron  habita  una  nacion  numerosa  y  quieta, 
que  se  nombra  Puaguampe,  que  en  nuestro  vulgar  dice  hechiceros;  la  cual 
usa  el  idionia  cumanche;  se  atimenta  de  las  vervas,  bebe  de  varias  fuentes  d 
ojos  de  buena  agua,  que  estdn  en  el  circuito  de  la  laguna,  y  tienen  bus  caaitas 
de  zacate  y  tierra,  que  era  cl  techo  de  ellas.  No  son  enemigos  de  los  lagunas. 
Begun  insinuaron,  i)ero  desde  cierta  ocasion  que  se  acercaron  y  les  mataron  un 
hombre,  no  los  tienen  por  tan  neutrales  como  antes.  £n  esta  ocasion  entraron 
por  la  puerta  final  de  la  Sierra  Blanca  de  los  Timpanosis,  que  es  la  misma  en 
que  estdn,  ix)r  el  norte  cuarta  al  noroeste,  y  x>or  aqui  mienno  dicen  haccr  sus 
entradas  los  cumanches,  las  que  no  parecieron  ser  muy  frecuentes.'  DiariOf 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  ii.  torn.  i.  468. 

Mr  Harry  is  evidently  not  very  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, or  his  manuscript  copy  of  Escalante's  journey  is  defective.  For  exam- 
ple he  translates  echizeros — which  being  old  Spanish  he  could  not  find  in  his 
modem  dictionary — *  throwers  or  slingers  *  when  the  word  *  Mritches/  or  rather 
'sorcerers,*  is  clearly  implied.  Again  he  oueries  focoto,  not  knowing  its 
meaning — a  common  enough  Mexican  word,  formerly  written  zaeatef  and  sig- 
nifying hay  or  grass.  For  further  inaccuracies  see  his  summary  in  Simpaor^ti 
Erplor.^  494.     Warren,  Pacific  Railroad  Report,  xi.  35,  examined  the  same 

3  of  Escalante's  narrative,  then  in  the  Peter  Force  library,  which  was 
by  Harry. 
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purpose.  They  have  come  far;  they  can  surely  find  a 
way:  why  turn  back?  To  determine  the  matter  prayers 
are  made  and  lots  cast,  the  decision  being  against  Mon- 
terey. As  they  turn  eastward,  the  llth,  in  latitude 
36''  52',  they  are  obliged  to  make  bread  of  seeds  pur- 
chased from  the  natives,  for  their  supplies  are  wholly 
exhausted.  Reaching  the  Colorado  the  26th,  twelve 
days  are  passed  in  searching  for  a  ford,  which  they 
find  at  last  in  latitude  37°,  the  line  dividing  Utah 
from  Arizona.  Their  course  is  now  south-east,  and 
the  16th  of  November  they  reach  Oraybi,  as  they  call 
the  residence  of  the  Moquis.  There  they  are  kindly 
received;  but  when  for  food  and  shelter  they  offer 
presents  and  religious  instruction  the  natives  refuse. 
Next  day  the  Spaniards  visit  Xongopabi,  and  the  day 
after  Gualpi,  at  which  latter  place  they  call  a  meeting 
and  propose  to  the  natives  temporal  and  spiritual  sub- 
mission. The  Moquis  will  be  friendly  they  say,  but 
the  further  proposals  they  promptly  decline.  There- 
upon the  friars  continue  their  way,  reaching  Zuni  No- 
vember 24th  and  Santa  F6  the  2d  of  January  1777.^ 

^'The  journey  into  Utah  of  Domingnez  and  Escalaate,  as  given  in  />oc. 
HUt.  Mex.,86no  ii.  torn.  i.  375-658,  under  title  of  Diario  y  derrotero  de  los  Jf.  P, 
PP.  Fr.  Francisco  Atanasio  Domintjuez  y  Fr,  8Hve»tre  Velez  de  Escalantey  para 
descubrir  el  camino  desde  el  Presidio  de  Santa  F4  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  al  de  Mon- 
terey, en  la  California  SeptentrionaJ,  is  full  and  clear  as  to  route  and  informa- 
tion regarding  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  As  must  be  expected  In  all 
such  narratives  it  is  full  of  trivial  detail  which  is  tiresome,  but  which  we  can 
readily  excuse  for  the  worth  of  the  remainder.  The  priests  were  close  and 
intelligent  obsen^ers,  and  have  much  to  say  regarding  configuration,  soil, 
climate,  plants,  minerals,  animals,  and  people.  A  summary  is  given  in  Simp- 
son's Explor.,  app.  R  by  Philip  Harry,  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal in  the  archives  in  the  city  of  Mexico  which  answers  tlie  purpose  therein 
required,  but  is  not  sufficiently  reliable  or  exact  for  historical  purposes.  The 
map  accompanying  the  summary  is  better,  being  for  the  most  part  correct. 
Of  the  two  padres  and  what  they  saw  Humboldt  says,  Essai  Pol.:  *Ce  ter- 
rain est  la  continuation  de  la  Cordillfere  des  Gru6s,  qui  se  prolonge  vers  la 
Sierra  Verde  et  vers  le  lac  de  Tim^anogos,  cdUbre  dans  I'histoirc  mexicainc. 
Le  Rio  S.  Rafael  et  le  Rio  S.  Xavier  sent  les  sources  principales  du  flcuvo 
Zaguananas,  qui,  avec  le  Rio  de  Nabajoa,  forme  le  Rio  Colorado:  ce  dcmir  a 
son  embouchure  dans  le  golfe  de  Califomie.     Ces  regions  abondantes  en  eel 

§emme  out  6t6  examinees,  en  1777,  par  deux  voyageurs  remplis  de  z<:dc  et 
'intr^pidit(5,  moines  de  l*order  de  S.  Francois,  le  pfere  Escalante  et  le  pere 
Antonio  Velez.'  From  the  last  clause  it  is  clear  that  Humboldt  was  confused 
as  to  names,  Velez  and  Escalante  belonging  to  the  same  person.  Simpson, 
ExploT.f  13,  enters  upon  a  long  dissertation  over  a  simple  and  very  transpar- 
ent mistake.  See  also  Hist,  North  Mex.  States;  Hist.  New  Mex.;  and  //«». 
(7a/.,  this  series. 

Hist.  Utah.    2 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ADVENT  OF  TRAPPERS  AND  TRAVELLEfia 

1778-1846. 

Invasion  by  Pur  Huntebs— Barok  la  Hontan  and  his  Fables— The  Pop- 
ular Geographic  Idea— Discovert  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake — James 
'  Bridoer  Deciding  a  Bet — He  Determines  the  Course  of  Bear  River 
AND  Comes  upon  the  Great  Lake— Henrt,  Ashlet,  Green,  and 
Beckwourth  on  the  Ground— Fort  Built  at  Utah  Lake— Peter 
Skeen  Ooden— Journey  of  Jedediah  S.  Sbiith- A  Strange  Coun- 
try—Peoleg  Smith— Wolfskill,  Yount,  and  Burton  Traverse  the 
Country — Walker's  Visit  to  California — Some  Old  Maps — ^The 
Bartleson  Company — Statements  of  Bidwell  and  Belden  Com- 
pared—Whitman AND  Lovejoy—Frkmont— Pacific  Coast  Immigra- 
tions OF  1845  AND  1846 — Origin  of  the  Name  Utah. 

Half  a  century  passes,  and  we  find  United  States 
fur  hunters  standing  on  the  border  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  tasting  its  brackish  waters,  and  wondering  if 
it  is  an  arm  of  the  sea.* 

^  There  are  those  who  soberly  refer  to  the  Baron  la  Hontan  and  his  prodi- 
gious falsehoods  of  1689  for  the  nrst  information  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Because 
among  the  man^  fabulous  wonders  reported  he  somewhere  on  the  weatera 
side  of  the  contment  placed  a  body  of  oad- tasting  water,  Stansbury,  Socped., 
151,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  'that  the  existence  of  a  large  lake  of  salt  water 
somewhere  amid  the  wilds  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  seems  to  have  been 
known  vaguely  as  long  as  150  years  since.'  Ferhaps  ifc  was  salt,  and  not  silver 
that  the  Winnebagoes  re]X>rted  to  Carver,  Travels,  33-6,  as  cominc  down  in 
caravans  from  *  the  mountains  lying  near  the  heads  of  the  Colorado  Biver.' 
Warren,  in  Pacific  Railroad  Report,  xi.  34,  repeats  and  refutes  the  La  Hon- 
tan myth.  He  says,  '  the  story  of  La  Hontan  excited  much  speculation,  and 
received  various  additions  in  his  day;  and  the  lake  finally  became  represented 
on  the  published  English  maps.'  Long  before  this  date,  however,  reliable  in- 
formation had  been  received  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  same  may  have  oome 
to  English  trappers;  so  that  by  1826  reports  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sheet 
may  have  reacned  civilization.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  La  Hontan 
nor  Carver  ever  received  information  from  the  natives,  or  elsewhere,  sufficient 
to  justify  map-makers  in  placing  a  lax^e  lake  in  that  vicinity.  In  Gordon's 
Illatorical  and  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  North  American  Continent,  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1820,  it  is  written:  'Concerning  the  lakes  and  rivera  of 
this  as  yet  imperfectly  explored  region  we  have  little  to  say.    Of  the  former 

(18) 
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First  among  these,  confining  ourselves  to  authentic 
records,  was  James  Bridger,  to  whom  belongs  the 
honor  of  discovery.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  During 
the  winter  of  1824-5  a  party  of  trappers,  who  had 
ascended  the  Missouri  with  Henry  and  Ashley,  found 

we  have  no  certain  aooonnt.  Two  have  been  noticed  in  the  western  parts,  a 
salt  lake  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  the  western  limits  of 
which  are  unknown,  and  the  lake  of  Timpanogoe,  about  the  forty-first  degree, 
of  great  but  unascertained  extent.' 


Map  of  Utah,  1826. 

Li  a  report  submitted  to  congress  May  15,  1826,  by  Mr  Baylies  it  is  stated 
that  'many  geographies  have  placed  the  Lake  Timpanogos  in  latitude  40,  but 
they  have  obviously  confounded  it  with  the  Lake  Thesuayo,  which  extends 
from  39''  4ff  to  41",  and  from  which  it  appears  separatea  by  a  neck  or  penin- 
sula; the  two  lakes  approaching  in  one  direction  as  near  as  20  miles.  lOlh 
Conff.,  1st  8e9s,f  House  Bept,  iVo.  BIS.  Such  statements  as  this  amount  to 
nothing — the  honorable  gentleman,  with  all  due  respect,  not  knowing  what 
he  was  writing  about — except  as  going  to  show  the  vague  and  impemct  im- 
pression of  the  popular  mind  concerning  this  region  at  that  time. 

I  will  give  lor  what  it  is  worth  a  claim,  set  up  in  this  same  cuugrea- 
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themselves  on  Bear  River,  in  Cache,  or  Willow  Val- 
ley. A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  probable  course 
of  Bear  River,  which  flowed  on  both  sides  of  tlieni. 
A  wager  was  made,  and  Bridger  sent  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  Following  the  river  through  the  mountains 
the  first  view  of  the  great  lake  fell  upon  him,  and 
when  he  went  to  the  margin  and  tasted  the  water  he 
found  that  it  was  salt.  Then  he  returned  and  re- 
ported to  his  companions.  All  were  interested  to 
know  if  there  emptied  into  this  sheet  other  streams 
on  which  they  might  find  beavers,  and  if  there  was 
an  outlet;  hence  in  the  spring  of  1826  four  men  ex- 
plored the  lake  in  skin  boats.* 

During  this  memorable  year  of  1825,  when  Peter 

aonal  report,  by  one  Samuel  Adams  Rnddock,  that  in  the  year  1821  he 
joumeyea  from  Council  Blaff  to  Santa  F6,  and  thence  with  a  trading  party 
proceeded  by  way  of  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Oregon.  The  report  says :  *  C^  the 
9th  of  June  this  party  crossed  the  Bio  del  Norte,  and  pursniuc  a  north-west 
direction  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Chamas,  and  over  the  mountains, 
reached  Lake  Trinidad;  and  then  pursuing  the  same  direction  across  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California,  reached  Lake  Timpanagos, 
which  is  intersected  by  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Mexico.  This  lake 
is  the  principal  source  of  the  river  Timpanagos,  and  the  Multnomah  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  They  then  followed  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  completing  the  journey  from  the  Council  Bluffs  in  seventy-nine 
days.' 

*This,  upon  the  testimony  of  Robert  CampbeU,  Pttc.  R.  Rept.,  xL  35,  who 
was  ther^t  the  time  'and  found  the  party  just  returned  from  the  exploration 
of  the  lake,  and  recollect  their  report  tnat  it  was  without  any  outlet. '  Bridger^s 
story  of  his  discovery  was  corrroborated  by  Samuel  Tullock  in  Campl^U's 
countiog-room  in  St  Louis  at  a  later  date.  Campbell  pronounces  them  both 
'men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  truthfulness.'  Likewise  Ogden's  trappers 
met  Bridgcr's  party  in  the  summer  of  1825  and  were  told  of  tlie  discovery. 
See  IJi«t.  Nevada,  this  series.  Irving,  Bonnev'dles  Adv.,  186,  says  it  was 
probably  Sublette  who  sent  out  the  four  men  in  the  skin  canoe  in  1820.  Bonne- 
ville professes  to  doubt  this  exploration  because  the  men  reported  that  they 
suil'ered  severely  from  thirst,  when  in  fact  several  fine  streams  flow  into  the 
lake;  but  Bonneville  desired  to  attach  to  his  name  the  honor  of  an  early  sur- 
vey, and  detract  from  those  entitled  to  it.  The  trappers  in  their  canoes  did 
not  pretend  to  make  a  thorough  survey,  and  as  for  scarcity  of  fresh  water  in 
places  Stansbury  says,  Exped.,  103,  that  during  his  explorations  he  frequently 
was  obliged  to  send  fifty  miles  for  water.  Other  claimants  appear  prior  to 
Bridger's  discovery.  W.  M.  Anderson  writing  to  the  Kationai  Intelllgenorr 
under  date  of  Feb.  26,  1860,  says  that  Provost  trapped  in  this  vicinity  in 
1820,  and  that  Ashley  was  there  before  Bridger.  Then  it  was  said  by  beth 
Grant  that  his  partner,  Vazquez,  discovered  the  great  inland  sea,  calling  it  an 
arm  of  the  ocean  because  the  water  was  salt.  That  no  white  man  ever  saw 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  before  Bridger  cannot  be  proven;  but  his  being  the  only 
well  authenticated  acooont,  history  most  rest  there  until  it  finds  a  wtter  one. 
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Skeen  Ogden  with  his  party  of  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany trappers  was  on  Humboldt  River,  and  James  P. 
feeckwourth  was  pursuing  his  daring  adventures,  and 
the  region  round  the  great  lakes  of  Utah  first  became 
familiar  to  American  trappers,  William  H.  Ashley, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  a  train  of  well 
packed  horses,  came  out  from  St  Louis,  through  the 
South  Pass  and  down  by  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Lake 
Utah.  There  he  built  a  fort,  and  two  years  later 
brought  from  SyLouis  a  six-pounder  which  thereafter 
graced  its  court.  Ashley  was  a  brave  man,  shrewd 
and  honest;  he  was  prosperous  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  men.  Nor  may  we  impute  to  him  lack 
of  intelligence,  or  of  common  geographical  knowledge, 
when  we  find  him  seriously  considering  the  project  of 
descending  the  Colorado  in  boats,  by  means  of  which 
he  would  eventually  reach  St  Louis.  Mr  Green,  who 
gave  his  name  to  Green  River,  had  been  with  Ashley 
the  previous  year;  and  now  for  three  years  after  the 
establishing  of  Fort  Ashley  at  Utah  Lake,  Green  with 
his  trappers  occupied  the  country  to  the  west  and  north.'^ 

•  See  HifL  Northwetit  Coast,  ii.  447-8,  this  scries.  T.  D.  Bonner  in  his 
Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Beckwourth,  71-3,  gives  what  purports  to  be 
an  acconnt  of  Ashley's  descent  of  Green  River  to  Great  Salt  Lake  on  a  certain 
occasion  in  Ashley's  own  language.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  it  all,  though 
Beckwourth  is  far  astray  in  his  dates,  as  he  places  the  occurrence  in  18!^. 
Beckwourth  goes  on  to  say  that  one  day  in  June  a  beautiful  Indian  gifl 
offered  him  a  pair  of  moccasins  if  he  would  shoot  for  her  an  antelope  and  brine 
her  the  brains,  that  with  them  she  might  dress  a  deer-skin.  Beckwourth 
started  out,  but  failing  to  secure  an  antelope,  and  seeing  as  he  supposed  an 
Indian  coming,  he  thought  he  would  shoot  the  Indian  and  take  his  brains  to 
the  girl,  who  would  not  know  the  difference.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  fire  he 
discovered  the  supposed  Indian  to  be  Ashley,  who  thereupon  told  him  of  his 
adventures  down  Green  River  and  through  the  cafion  to  Great  Salt  Lake.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  three  fourths  fiction,  and  what  there  is  of  fact  must  be 
placed  forward  four  years.  *We  had  a  very  dangerous  passage  down  the 
river,*  said  Ashley  to  Beckwourth,  'and  suffered  more  than  I  ever  wish  to  see 
men  suffer  again.  Yon  are  aware  tliat  we  took  but  little  provision  with  us, 
not  expecting  that  the  canon  extended  so  far.  In  passing  over  the  rapids, 
where  we  lost  two  boats  and  three  guns,  we  made  use  of  ropes  in  letting  down 
our  boats  over  the  most  dangerous  places.  Our  provisions  soon  gave  out. 
We  found  plenty  of  beaver  in  the  cafion  for  some  miles,  and,  expecting  to  find 
them  in  as  great  plenty  all  the  way,  we  saved  none  of  their  carcasses,  which 
constituted  our  food.  As  we  proceeded,  however,  they  became  more  and 
more  scarce,  until  there  were  none  to  be  seen,  and  we  were  entirely  out  of 
provisions.    To  trace  the  river  was  impossible,  and  to  ascend  the  perpendicu- 
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From  Great  Salt  Lake  ia  August^  1826^  Jedediah 
S.  Smith  sets  out  on  a  trapping  and  exploring  tour 
with  fifteen  men.  Proceeding  southward  he  trav- 
erses Utah  Lake,  called  for  a  time  Ashley  Lake/  and 
after  ascending  Ashley  River,  which,  as  he  remarks, 
flows  into  the  lake  through  the  country  of  the  Sam- 
patches,  he  bends  his  courare  to  the  west  of  south,  passes 
over  some  mountains  running  south-east  and  north- 
west, and  crosses  a  river  which  he  calls  Adams,*^  in 

lar  cliffb,  which  hemmed  us  in  on  either  aide^  was  equally  impoasible.  Our 
only  alternative  was  to  eo  ahead.  After  passing  six  days  without  food,  the 
men  were  weak  and  disheartened.  I  listened  to  all  their  murmorings  and 
heart-rending  complaints.  They  often  spoke  of  home  and  friends,  declaring 
they  Wduld  never  see  them  more.  Some  spoke  of  wives  and  children  whom 
they  dearly  loved,  and  who  most  shortly  become  widows  and  orphans.  They 
had  toiled,  thev  said,  through  every  difficulty;  had  risked  their  lives  among 
wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians  in  the  wilderness,  idl  of  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  undergo;  but  who  could  bear  up  against  actual  starvation?  I  en- 
couraged them  all  in  my  power,  telling  them  that  I  bore  an  equal  part  in  their 
suffenngs;  that  I  too  was  toiling  for  uoee  I  loved,  and  whom  I  yet  hoped  to 
see  again;  that  we  should  all  endeavor  to  keep  up  our  courage,  and  not  add 
to  our  misfortunes  by  giving  way  to  des^ndency.  Another  night  was  passed 
amid  the  barren  rocks.  The  next  mormng  the  fearful  proposition  was  made 
by  some  of  the  party  for  the  company  to  cast  lots,  to  see  which  should  be 
sacrificed  to  afford  food  for  the  otners,  without  which  they  must  inevitably 
perish.  My  feelings  at  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  described.  I  begged 
of  them  to  wait  one  day  more,  and  make  all  the  way  they  could  meanwHle. 
By  doing  so,  I  said,  we  must  come  to  a  break  in  the  canon,  where  we  could 
escape.  They  consented,  and  moving  down  the  river  as  fast  as  the  current 
would  carry  us,  to  our  inexpressible  joy  we  found  a  break,  and  a  camp  of 
trappers  therein.  All  now  rejoiced  that  they  had  not  carried  their  fearful 
proposition  into  effect.  Wo  had  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  slowly  recruited 
ourselves  with  the  party,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  one  Provo,  a  roao 
with  whom  I  was  well  acauainted.  By  his  advice  we  left  the  river  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Provo  was  well  pro>'ided  with  pro- 
visions and  horses,  and  he  supplied  us  with  both.  We  remained  with  hia 
party  until  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Here  I  fell  in  with  a  large 
company  of  trappers,  composed  of  Canadians  and  Iroquois  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  Peter  Ogden,  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company. 
With  this  party  I  made  a  very  good  bargain,  as  you  will  see  when  they  arrive 
at  our  camp,  having  purchased  all  their  peltry  on  very  reasonable  terms.' 

*  Jedediah  Smith  in  1826  calls  the  lake  Utah,  and  the  stream  flowing  into 
it  from  the  south  Ashley  River.  '  Je  traversai  le  petit  lac  Ut&,  et  je  remon« 
tai  le  cours  de  T Ashley  qu'il  recoit.'  Extrait  d*une  lettre,  in  NouvelUs  Att.  deM 
Voy.t  xxxvii.  208.  For  an  account  of  this  journey  see  HisL  Col,,  this  series, 
where  are  fully  discussed  the  several  conflicting  authorities.  Wamer^s  Rem,, 
MS.,  21-9,  dates  the  journey  1824,  and  carries  the  company  from  Green 
River,  south  of  Salt  Lake,  and  over  the  mountains  near  Walker  Pasa^ 
Accounts  in  Crouute'a  Nat.  Wealth  Cai,;  Hutchings*  Mag.,  v.  351-2;  5.  FL 
Times,  June  14,  1867;  Randolph's  Ora/Km,  313-14;  TuthUCs  ffitL  CaL,  124-5; 
Fntpiet,  La  Calif omie,  58-60;  Douglas'  Private  Papers,  MS.,  2d  ser.  i.; 
Vt<.'tor'8  River  of  the  West,  34;  Hines*  Toy.,  110,  are  mentioned. 

^The  Sevier;  or  possibly  he  crossed  from  the  Sevier  to  the  Yiigenvad 
supposed  them  to  be  one  stream. 
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honor  of  the  president.  After  ten  days'  march,  still  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  through  the  country  of  the 
Pah  Utes,  he  recrosses  the  same  stream,  and  after 
two  days  comes  to  the  junction  of  the  Adams  with 
what  he  calls  the  Seedskeeder,  or  Siskadee,  river,*  a 
stream  full  of  shallows  and  rapids  and  flowing  through 
a  sterile  country.  Then  he  reaches  a  fertile  wooded 
valley  which  belongs  to  the  Amajabes,  or  Mojaves, 
where  the  party  rests  fifteen  days,  meeting  with  the 
kindest  treatment  from  the  natives,  who  provide  food 
and  horses.  Thence  they  are  guided  by  two  neo- 
phytes westward  through  a  desert  country,  and  reach 
the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  in  December,  their  ap- 
pearance causing  no  small  commotion  in  California. 
After  many  strange  adventures,  fully  narrated  in  my 
History  of  California^  Smith  works  his  way  north- 
ward up  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  in  May  1827 
crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  returns  eastward  to 
Great  Salt  Lake.  With  Jedediah  Smith,  during 
some  part  of  his  stay  in  Utah,  was  Thomas  L.  Smith, 
whom  we  must  immortalize  in  history  as  Pegleg 
Smith.  He  did  not  possess  a  very  estimable  charac- 
ter, as,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  few  of  his  class  did  in  those 
days.  The  leaders  of  American  fur  companies,  how- 
ever, were  exceptions,  and  in  points  of  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  daring  were  in  no  wise  behind  their 
British  brethren.^. 

From  south-east  to  north-west  a  portion  of  Utah 
was  traversed  in  the  autumn  of  1830  by  a  trapping 
party  under  William  Wolfskill.  The  companv  was 
fitted  out  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  great  valley  of 
California  was  their  objective  point.  Wolfskill  had 
been  a  partner  of  Ewing  Young,  who  was  then  in 
California.     Leaving  Taos  in  September  they  struck 

*  llio  Adams  now  is  clearly  the  Rio  Vfraen,  and  the  Seedskeeder,  or  Sis* 
kadee,  the  Colorado.  See  Hi^,  NorHitoest  Coast,  ii.  «583,  this  series. 

T  P,  W.  Crawford,  Nar.,  M.i.,  27,  says  he  saw  Pegleg  Smith  in  1847 
on  Ham  Fork,  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  Bear  Kiver  Mountains,  where  ho 
then  lived  with  his  native  wife  aid  a  few  savage  retainers. 
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north-westerly,  crossing  the  Colorado,  Grande,  Green; 
and  Sevier  rivers,  and  then  turned  south  to  the  Rio 
Virgen,  all  the  time  trapping  on  the  way.  Then  pass- 
ing down  by  the  Mojaves  they  reached  Los  Angeles 
in  February  1 831.  George  C.  Yount  and  Louis  Bur 
ton  were  of  the  party.® 


Gresn  River  Couktbt. 

During  the  winter  of  1832-3  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville 
made  his  camp  on  Salmon  River,  and  in  July  following 
was  at  the  Green  River  rendezvous.'  Among  the 
several  trapping  parties  sent  by  him  in  various  direc- 

'  There  was  little  of  importaDce  to  Utah  histoiy  in  this  expedition,  for  full 
particnlars  of  which  see  Hint.  Col.,  this  Beries, 

•  For  an  account  of  Bonneville  and  his  several  excursions  see  Hist,  Nortkweit 
Coast,  ii.  chap,  xxv.;  Hist.  Cat,,  and  JJist.  Ntvada,  this  series. 
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tions  was  one  under  Joseph  Walker,  who  with  some 
thirty-six  men,  among  them  Joe  Meek,  went  to  trap  oh 
the  streams  falling  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Bonneville  affirms  that  Walker's  intention  was  to 
pass  round  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  explore  its  bor- 
ders; but  George  Nidever  who  was  of  Walker's  com- 
pany, and  at  the  rendezvous  while  preparations  were 
made,  says  nothing  of  such  purpose,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably not  thought  of  by  Bonneville  until  afterward. 
Nidever  Jiad  suffered  severely  from  the  cold  during 
the  previous  winter,  and  had  come  to  the  Green  River 
rendezvous  that  season  for  the  express  purpose  of 
joining  some  party  for  California  or  of  forming  such 
a  party  himself,  having  been  informed  that  the  climate 
there  was  milder  than  in  the  mountains  where  he  had 
been.^° 

If  the  intention  was,  as  Bonneville  asserts,  that 
this  party  should  pass  round  the  great  lake,  in  their 
endeavor  they  presently  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  desolation,  between  wide  sandy  wastes  and 
broad  brackish  waters;  and  to  quench  their  thirst 
they  hastened  westward  where  bright  snowy  moun- 
tains promised  cooling  streams.  The  Ogden  River" 
region  being  to  them  so  new,  and  the  thought  of  Cali- 
fornia so  fascinating,  they  permitted  themselves  to 
stray  from  original  intentions,  and  cross  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  Monterey.  All  that  is  known  of  their 
doings  before  reaching  the  Snowy  Range  is  given  in 
my  History  of  Nevada,  and  their  exploits  after  reach- 
ing California  are  fully  narrated  in  that  part  of  this 
series  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  latter  countrJ^" 

'^  Such  being  the  case  he  would  hardly  have  loiued  Walker's  expedition 
had  it  been  understood  that  the  exploration  of  SalJ;  Lake  was  intended.  See 
Nideuer'a  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.,  58. 

'^  Previously  called  the  Mary  Elver,  and  now  the  Humboldt.  See  Hist. 
Nevada;  /lust.  Northwest  Coast;  and  Hist.  Col.,  this  series. 

"See  Nidever' B  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.;  Warner's  Mem.,  in  Pac.  R,  Report^ 
xi.  pt.  i.  31-4.  In  giving  his  dictation  to  Irving,  Bonneville  professed  great 
interest  in  the  exploration  of  Great  Salt  Lake  though  he  had  done  nothing  to 
speak  of  in  that  direction.  Irving,  however,  humored  the  captain,  whose 
vanity  prompted  him  to  give  his  own  name  to  the  lake,  although  he  had  not 
a  shadow  of  title  to  that  distinction. 
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In  Winterbotham's  history  published  in  New  York 
in  1795  is  given  a  map  of  North  America  showing  an 
enormous  nameless  inland  sea  above  latitude  42**  with 
small  streams  running  into  it,  and  south  of  said  par- 
allel and  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  inland  sea  is  a 
smaller  body  of  water  with  quite  a  large  stream  flow- 
ing in  from  the  west,  besides  three  smaller  ones  from 
the  south  and  north.     As  both  of  these  bodies  of 


Bonneville's  Map,  1837. 

water  were  laid  down  from  the  imaginations  of  white 
men,  or  from  vague  and  traditionary  reports  of  the 
natives,  it  may  be  that  only  the  one  Great  Salt  Lake 
was  originally  referred  to,  or  it  may  be  that  the  origi- 
nal description  was  applied  to  two  lakes  or  inland  seas. 
The  native  village  on  one  of  the  southern  tributaries, 
Taguayo,  refers  to  the  habitations  of  the  Timpanogos, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Spaniards;  but 
more  probably  the  information  was  obtained  through 
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natives  who  themselves  had  received  it  from  other 
natives. 


Utah  and  Nevada,  1795. 


In  the  map  of  William  Rector,  a  surveyor  in  the 
service  of  the  general  government,  Utah  has  open 
and  easy  communication  with  the  sea  by  way  of  the 


Rectob'a  Map,  1818. 
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valley  of  the  Willamette  River,  whose  tributaries 
drain  the  whole  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Mr  Finley  in  his  map  of  North  America  claimed 
to  have  included  all  the  late  geographical  discoveries, 
which  claim  we  may  readily  allow,  and  also  accredit 
him  with  much  not  yet  and  never  to  be  discovered. 
The  mountains  are  artistically  placed,  the  streams 
made  to  run  with  remarkable  regularity  and  direct- 
ness, and  they  are  placed  in  positions  affording  the  best 


FjuhEY's  Map,  182G. 

facilities  for  commerce.  The  lakes  and  rivers  Timpa- 
nogos,  Salado,  and  Buenaventura,  by  their  position, 
not  to  say  existence,  show  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
the  authors  mind. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  later  visits  of  white  men  to 
Utah  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  place.  The  early 
emigrants  to  Oregon  did  not  touch  this  territory,  and 
those  to  California  via  Fort  Bridger  for  the  most  part 
merely  passed  through  leaving  no  mark.  The  emi- 
grants to  Oregon  and  California  in  1841  came  together 
by  the  usual  route  up  the'  Platte,  along  the  Sweet- 
water, and  through  the  South  Pass  to  Bear  River 
Valley.     When  near  Soda  Springs  those  for  Oregon 
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went  north  to  Fort  Hall,  while  those  for  California 
followed  Bear  River  southward  until  within  ten  miles 
of  Great  Salt  Lake,  when  they  turned  westward  to 
find  Ogden  River.  Of  the  latter  party  were  i.  Blir- 
tleson,  C.  M.  Weber,  Talbot  H.  Green,  John  JBid- 
well,  Josiah  Belden,  and  twenty-seven  others.  Their 
adventures  while  in  Utah  were  not  startling.  Little 
was  known  of  the  Salt  Lake  region,^^  particularly 
of  the  country  to  the  west  of  it. 

Mr  Belden  in  his  Historical  Statement,  which  I 
number  among  my  most  valuable  manuscripts,  says; 
"  We  struck  Bear  River  some  distance  below  where 
the  town  of  Evanston  now  is,  where  the  coal  mines 
are,  and  the  railroad  passes,  and  followed  the  river 
down.  It  makes  a  long  bend  to  the  north  there,  and 
comes  down  to  Salt  Lake.  We  arrived  at  Soda 
Springs,  on  Bear  River,  and  there  we  separated  from 
the  company  of  missionaries,  who  were  going  off 
towards  Snake  River  or  Columbia.  There  we  lost 
the  services  of  the  guide  Fitzpatrick.  Several  of  our 
party  who  had  started  to  go  with  us  to  California 
also  left  us  there,  having  decided  to  go  with  the  mis- 
sionaries. Fitzpatrick  advised  us  to  give  up  our 
expedition  and  go  with  them  to  Fort  Hall,  one  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  stations,  as  there  was  no  road  for  us  to 
follow,  nothing  was  known  of  the  country,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  guide  us,  and  so  he  advised  us  to  give  up 
the  California  project.  He  thought  it  was  doubtful 
if  we  ever  got  there,  we  might  get  caught  in  the 
snow  of  the  mountains  and  perish  there,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  very  hazardous  to  attempt  it.  Some  four 
or  five  of  our  party  withdrew  and  went  with  the  mis- 

^3  'Previons  to  setting  out,*  says  Bidwell,  California,  I84I-8,  MS.,  24-5, 
'I  coiisiilte<l  maps  so  as  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  country. .  .As 
for  Sah  Lake,  there  was  a  large  lake  marked  in  that  region,  but  it  was  several 
hundred  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  two  largo  rivers  running  from 
either  end,  diver^ng  as  they  ran  west,  and  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean.  *  It  was 
Finley's  map  of ^orth  America,  1826,  herein  reproduced,  which  he  alludes 
to.  *  My  friends  in  Missouri  advised  me  to  bring  tools,  and  in  case  we  could 
not  get  through  with  onr  wagons  to  build  canoes  and  go  down  one  of  these 
rivers.*  The  region  to  the  west  of  Salt  Lake  was  indeed  a  terra  incognita  to 
these  explorers. 
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sionaries.  About  thirty-one  of  us  adhered  to  our 
original  intention  and  declined  to  give  up  our  expedi- 
tion." ^ 

While  the  party  were  slowly  descending  Bear  River 
four  of  them  rode  over  to  Fort  Hall  to  obtain  if  pos- 
sible a  "pilot  to  conduct  us  to  the  gap  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Mountains,  or  at  least  to  the  head  of  Mary's 
River,"  and  to  make  inquiries  of  Mr  Grant,  then  in 
charge.  No  guide  could  be  found,  and  Grant  was  not 
able  greatly  to  enlighten  them.  The  fur-trader  could 
have  told  them  much  concerning  the  route  to  Oregon, 
but  this  way  to  California  as  an  emigrant  road  had 
hardly  yet  been  thought  of. 

"As  we  approached  Salt  Lake,"  writes  Bidwell," 
"we  were  misled  quite  often  by  the  mirage.  The 
country  too  was  obscured  by  smoke.  The  water  in 
Bear  River  became  too  salt  for  use.  The  sage  brush 
on  the  small  hillocks  of  the  almost  level  plain  became 
so  magnified  as  to  look  like  trees.  Hoping  to  find 
water,  and  supposing  these  imaginary  trees  to  be 
growing  on  some  stream,  and  knowing  nothing  about 
the  distance  to  Salt  Lake,  we  kept  pushing  ahead 
mile  after  mile.  Our  animals  almost  perished  for 
want  of  water  while  we  were  travelling  over  this  salt 
plain,  which  grew  softer  and  softer  till  our  wagons 
cut  into  the  ground  five  or  six  inches,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  haul  them.  We  still  thought  we  saw 
timber  but  a  short  distance  ahead,  when  the  fact 
really  was  there  was  no  timber,  and  we  were  driving 
straight  for  the  Great  Salt  Lake." 

The  truth  is  they  had  wandered  from  their  course; 
they  had  passed  Cache  Valley  where  they  intended  to 
rest  and  hunt;  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  leave 

^<  Calif orrua,  1841-3,  MS.,  33-4.  The  author,  then  little  more  than  bo^, 
being  but  21,  haa  a  lonff  story  to  tell  about  straying  from  camp  one  day  in 
company  with  a  comraae,  James  John,  bent  on  a  yisit  to  the  adjacent  heights 
for  a  handful  of  snow ;  and  how  they  slept  in  the  mountains  in  a  bear's  nest, 
and  reached  next  day  their  company,  some  of  whom  had  spent  the  night  in 
search.  They  had  been  given  up  as  slain  by  the  Blackfeet;  and  there  were 
those  so  tmgracious  as  to  say  that  it  would  have  served  them  right  had  it 
been  so. 
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the  river,  turned  aside  by  the  hills.  It  was  past 
mid-summer,  and  the  sun's  rays  beat  heavily  on  the 
white  salted  plain.  The  signal  fires  of  the  Sho- 
shones  illuminated  the  hills  at  night.    ''  In  our  des- 

g oration  we  turned  north  of  east  a  little  and  struck 
ear  River  again  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
water  here  was  too  salt  to  quench  thirst;  our  ani- 
mals would  scarcely  taste  it,  yet  we  had  no  other." 
The  green  fresh-looking  grass  was  stiffened  with  salt. 
Mr  Belden  says:  ** After  separating  from  the  mis- 
sionaries we  followed  Bear  River  down  nearly  to 
where  it  enters  Salt  Lake,  about  where  Corinne  is 
now.  We  had  some  knowledge  of  the  lake  from  some 
of  the  trappers  who  had  been  thei^.  We  turned  off 
more  to  the  west  and  went  round  the  northerly  end 
of  Salt  Lake.  There  we  found  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  water  for  several  days,  all  the  water  near  the 
lake  being  very  brackish.  We  had  to  make  it  into 
strong  coffee  to  drink  it." 

On  the  20th  of  August  the  company  rested  while 
two  of  their  number  went  out  to  explore.  They 
found  themselves  encamped  ten  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Thence  next  day,  Sunday,  they  took  a 
north-west  course,  crossing  their  track  of  the  Thursday 

frevious;  on  the  23d  they  were  in  full  view  of  Salt 
jake.  Men  and  animals  were  almost  dying  of  thirst, 
and  "  in  our  trouble,"  says  Bidwell,  "  we  turned  di- 
rectly north  toward  some  high  mountains,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  found  springs  of  good  water 
and  plenty  of  grass."  This  was  the  27th,  and  here  the 
company  remained  while  two  of  their  number  again 
advanced  and  discovered  a  route  to  Ogden  River. 
What  befell  them  further  on  their  way  across  to  the 
mountains  the  reader  will  find  in  my  History  oj 
Nevada.^ 

^The  expedition  entire  is  given  in  Hist,  CaL,  this  series.  See  also  Bel- 
daCs  Hint.  Statement,  MS.;  Hopper*8  Narrative,  MS.;  Taylor's  Dis,  and 
Fotmders,  i.  No.  7;  SvUer  Co.  HisL,  17;  8,  F,  Bulletin,  July  i!7,  1868;  S,  F. 
Alto,  Aug.  6, 1856,  and  Sept.  1868;  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  Aug.  29,  ISGS;  Loa  An- 
geUs  News,  Sept.  1,  1868;  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  16,  1869;  San  Josi  Pioneer^ 
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In  1842  Marcus  Whitman  and  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  on 
their  way  from  Oregon  to  the  United  States,  passed 
through  Utah  from  Fort  Hall,  by  way  of  Uintah, 
Taos,  and  Santa  F^.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning them,  and  the  object  of  their  journey,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  my  History  of  Oregon. 

In  1843  John  C.  Fremont  followed  the  emigrant 
trail  through  the  south  pass,  and  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember stood  upon  an  elevated  peninsula  on  the  east 
side  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  little  north  of  Weber 
River,  beside  which  stream  his  party  had  encamped 
the  previous  nighty  Fremont  likens  himself  to  Bal- 
boa discovering  the  Pacific;  but  no  one  else  would 
think  of  doing  so.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  discoverer; 
and  though  he  says  he  was  the  first  to  embark  on 
that  inland  sea,  he  is  again  in  error,  trappers  in  skin 
boats  having  performed  that  feat  while  the  pathfinder 
was  still  studying  his  arithmetic,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasing  «ight  to  any 
one,  coming  upon  it  from  either  side,  from  the  cover 
of  rolling  mountains  or  the  ^ands  of  desert  plains,  and 
under  almost  any  circumstance  the  heart  of  the 
beholder  is  stirred  within  him.  A  number  of  large 
islands  raised  their  rocky  front  out  of  dense  sullen 
waters  whose  limit  the  eye  could  not  reach,  while 
myriads  of  wild  fowl  beat  the  air,  making  a  noise 
'*  like  distant  thunder." 

Black  clouds  gathered  in  the  west,  and  soon  were 
pouring  their  floods  upon  the  explorers.  Camping 
some  distance  above  the  mouth  on  Weber  River,  thev 
made  a  corral  for  the  animals,  and  threw  up  a  small 
fort  for  their  own  protection.  Provisions  being  scarce, 
seven  of  the  party  under  Fran9ois  Lajeunesse  were 
sunt  to  Fort  Hall,  which  place  they  reached  with 

Feb.  1877;  Shuck's  Scrap  Bool;  182-4;  Petaluma  Crescent,  Sept.  10,  1872; 
Santa  Clara  A>?rfl,  Feb.  C,  1869;  IJat/es*  Scrup  Boohtf,  Vol,  Notes^  iiL  171> 
A(i}Ki  Ilcrorter,  March  23,  Sept.  21,  1872;  iS*.  F.  BulUiin,  July  ID,  1860; 
Shuck'^  Rep,  Men,  020-1. 
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difficulty,  after  separation  from  each  other  and  several 
days'  wanderings. 

Leaving  three  men  in  camp,  with  four  others,  in- 
cluding Kit  Carson  who  was  present,  Fremont  on  the 
8th  embarked  in  a  rubber  boat  and  dropped  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  which  the  party  found  shal- 
low and  unnavigable.  Next  morning  they  were  out 
on  the  lake,  fearful  every  moment  lest  their  air-blown 
boat  should  collapse  and  let  them  into  the  saline  but 
beautiful  transparent  liquid.  At  noon  they  reached  one 
of  the  low  near  islands  and  landed.  They  found  there, 
washed  up  by  the  waves,  a  dark  brown  bank,  ten 
or  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  composed  of  the  skins  of 
worms,  about  the  size  of  oats,  while  the  rocky  cliffs 
were  whitened  by  incrustations  of  salt.  Ascending 
to  the  highest  pomt  attainable  they  took  a  surround- 
ing view,  and  called  the  place  Disappointment  Island,** 
because  they  had  failed  to  find  the  fertile  lands  and 
game  hoped  for.  Then  they  descended  to  the  ed^e 
of  the  water,  constructed  lodges  of  drift-wood,  built 
fires,  and  spent  the  night  there,  returning  next  day 
in  a  rough  sea  to  their  mainland  camp.  Thence  they 
proceeded  north  to  Bear  River,,  and  Fort  Hall,  and 
on  to  Oregon."  On  his  return  by  way  of  Klamath 
and  Pyramid  lakes,  Fremont  crossed  the  Sierra  to 
Sutter  Fort,  proceeded  up  the  San  Joaquin  into 
Southern  California,  and  taking  the  old  Spanish  trail 
to  the  Rio  Virgen  followed  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 
to  Utah  Lake. 

There  was  a  party  under  Fremont  in  Utah  also  in 
1845.  Leaving  Bent  Fort  in  August  they  ascended 
the  Arkansas,  passed  on  to  Green  River,  followed 
its  left  bank  to  the  Duchesne  branch,  and  thence 
crossed  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Timpanogos,  down 
which   stream  they  went  to  Utah  Lake.     Thence 

^  Now  Gaatle  Island,  or  as  some  call  it  Fremont  Island. 

"  For  an  account  of  Fremont's  Oreeon  adventures  see  Hitt  Oregon;  and 
for  his  doings  in  California  see  Hist,  Col,,  this  series.    We  also  meet  with 
him  again  in  our  Hittory  qf  Ntvadcu 
Hut.  Utah,   t 
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they  passed  on  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  made  camp  near 
where  Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  situated,  crossed  to 
Antelope  Island,  and  examined  the  southern  portion 
of  the  lake.  After  this  they  passed  by  way  of  Pilot 
Peak  into  Nevada.^®  ^ 

Of  the  six  companies  comprising  the  California  im- 
migration of  1845,  numbering  in  all  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  five  touched  either  Utah  or  Nevada, 
the  other  being  from  Oregon.  But  even  these  it  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  in  this  connection,  Utah  along 
the  emigrant  road  being  by  this  time  well  known  to 
travellers  and  others.  With  some  it  was  a  question 
while  on  the  way  whether  they  should  go  to  Or- 
egon or  California.  Tustin,  who  came  from  Illinois  in 
1845,  with  his  wife  and  child  and  an  ox  team,  says 
in  his  manuscript  Recollections:  "My  intention  all 
the  way  across  the  plains  was  to  go  on  to  Oregon; 
but  when  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains where  the  trail  divides,  I  threw  my  lash  across 
the  near  ox  and  struck  off  on  the  road  to  Califor- 
nia." 

For  the  Oregon  and  California  emigrations  of  1846, 
except  when  they  exercised  some  influence  on  Utah, 
or  Utah  affairs,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  vol- 
umes of  this  series  treating  on  those  states.  An 
account  of  the  exploration  for  a  route  from  southern 
Oregon,  over  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  by  way  of 
Klamath  and  Goose  lakes  to  the  Humboldt  River, 
and  thence  on  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
by  Scott  and  the  Applegates  in  1846,  is  given  in 
both  the  History  of  Oregon,  and  the  History  of  Ne- 
vada, to  which  volumes  of  this  series  the  reader  is 
referred.^ 

"  Fremont's  Expl  Ex,,  151-60.     Warner  in  Pac  2?.  Hen.,  xi.  49-50. 

^'The  word  Utah  originated  with  the  people  inhaoiting  that  re^on. 
Early  in  the  17th  century,  when  New  Mexico  was  first  much  talked  of  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  principal  nations  of  frequent  mention  as  inhabiting  the  sevend 
sides  of  the  loodity  about  that  time  occupied  were  the  Navajos,  the  Yutas, 
the  Apaches,  and  the  Comanches.  Of  the  Utah  nation,  which  belongs  to  the 
Shoshone  family,  there  were  many  tribes.  See  Native  Haces,  I  422,  403-8, 
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tliis  series.  There  were  the  Fiah  Utes,  or  Pyates,  the  Pi  Edes,  the  Qoeh 
Utes,  or  Goshutes,  the  Uinta  Utes,  the  Yam  Pah  Utes,  and  many  others. 
Pah  signifies  water;  pdh  gttampe,  salt  water,  or  salt  lake;  Pah  Utes^  Indiana 
that  live  about  the  water.  The  early  orthography  of  the  word  Utah  is  varied. 
Escalante,  prior  to  his  journey  to  Utah  £ake.  Carta  de  28  Oct,  1776^  MS., 
finds  the  *  Y  utas '  inhabiting  the  region  north  of  the  Moquis.  This  was  a 
common  spelline  by  the  early  Spaniards,  and  might  be  called  the  proper  one. 
Later  we  have  *  Yonta»'  * Eataw/  < Utaw/ and  'Utah.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TBE  8T0BT  OF  MOKMOlOSIl 

1820-iadO. 

A  Glance  Eastward — ^The  Middle  States  Sixty  Yeabs  Ago— Bibth  ahd 
Pabbntaob  of  Joseph  Smith— Spibitual  Manifestations—Joseph 
Tells  his  Vision —And  is  Reviled — ^Moroni  Appeabs— Pebsbcutions 
— CopYiNO  the  Plates— Mabtin  Habbis— Ouveb  Cowdery— Transla- 
tion—The  Book  of  Mobmon— Aabonio  Priesthood  Ck>NFEBRBi>— Con- 
versions— The  Whitmer  Family — The  Witnesses — Spauldino 
Theory— Printing  of  the  Book— Melchisedeo  Priesthood  Con- 
ferred— Duties  of  Eldebs  and  Othebs— Chtjbch  of  Latter-day 
Saints  Organized— First  Mibaclb— FibstConfebencb—OlivsbCov- 
deby  Ordered  to  the  West. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  east,  where  have  been  evolv- 
ing these  several  years  a  new  phase  of  society  and  a 
new  religion,  destined  presently  to  enter  in  and  take 
possession  of  this  far-away  primeval  wilderness.  For 
it  is  not  alone  by  the  power  of  things  material  that 
the  land  of  the  Yutas  is  to  be  subdued;  that  mysteri- 
ous agency,  working  under  pressure  of  high  enthusi- 
asm in  the  souls  of  men,  defying  exposure,  cold,  and 
hunger,  defying  ignominy,  death,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  corporeal  things  in  the  hope  of  heaven's  favors 
and  a  happy  immortality,  a  puissance  whose  very 
breath  of  life  is  persecution,  and  whose  highest  glory 
is  martyrdom — it  is  through  this  subtile  and  incom- 
prehensible spiritual  instrumentality,  rather  than  from 
a  desire  for  riches  or  any  tangible  advantage  that  the 
new  Israel  is  to  arise,  the  new  exodus  to  be  conducted, 
the  new  Canaan  to  be  attained. 

Sixty  years  ago  western  N;&w  York  was  essentially 
a  new  country,  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  for  the  most 
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part  a  wilderness,  and  Missouri  was  the  United  States 
limit,  the  lands  beyond  being  held  by  the  aborigines. 
There  were  some  settlements  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  they  were  recent  and  rude, 
and  the  region  was  less  civilized  than  savage.  The 
people,  though  practically  shrewd  and  of  bright  intel- 
lect, were  ignorant;  though  having  within  them  the 
elements  of  wealth,  they  were  poor.  There  was  among 
them  much  true  religion,  whatever  that  may  be,  yet 
they  were  all  superstitious — baptists,  methodists,  and 
presbyterians;  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
them.  Each  sect  was  an  abomination  to  the  others; 
the  others  were  of  the  devil,  doomed  to  eternal  tor- 
ments, and  deservedly  so.  The  bible  was  accepted 
literally  by  all,  every  word  of  it,  prophecies,  miracles, 
and  revelations;  the  same  God  and  the  same  Christ 
satisfied  all;  an  infidel  was  a  thing  woful  and  unclean. 
All  the  people  reasoned.  How  they  racked  their 
brains  in  secret,  and  poured  forth  loud  logic  in  public, 
not  over  problems  involving  intellectual  liberty,  human 
rights  and  reason,  and  other  like  insignificant  matters 
appertaining  to  this  world,  but  concerning  the  world 
to  come,  and  more  particularly  such  momentous  ques- 
tions as  election,  justification,  baptism,  and  infant 
damnation.  Then  of  signs  and  seasons,  God's  ways 
and  Satan's  ways;  likewise  concerning  promises  and 
prayer,  and  all  the  rest,  there  was  a  credulity  most  re- 
freshing. In  the  old  time  there  were  prophets  and 
apostles,  there  were  visions  and  miracles;  why  should 
it  not  be  so  during  these  latter  days?  It  was  time 
for  Christ  to  come  again,  time  for  the  millennial 
season,  and  should  the  power  of  the  almighty  be 
limited?  There  was  the  arch- fanatic  Miller,  and  his 
followers,  predicting  the  end  and  planning  accordingly. 
**The  idea  that  revelation  from  God  was  unattainable 
in  this  age,  or  that  the  ancient  gifts  of  the  gospel  had 
ceased  forever,  never  entered  my  head,"  writes  a  young 
quaker;  andamethodist  of  that  epoch  says:  "We  be- 
lieved in  the  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration 
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of  the  ten  tribes;  we  believed  that  Jesus  would  comer 
to  reign  personsdly  on  the  earth;  we  believed  that 
there  ought  to  be  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pas- 
tors, and  teachers,  as  in  former  days,  and  that  the 
gifts  of  healing  and  the  power  of  Grod  ought  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  church."  These  ideas,  of  course, 
were  not  held  by  all;  in  many  respects  the  strictly 
orthodox  evangelical  churches  taught  the  contrary; 
but  there  was  enough  of  this  literal  interpretation  and 
license  of  thought  among  the  people  to  enable  them 
to  accept  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  any  doctrine  in 
harmony  with  these  views. 

Such  were  the  people  and  the  place,  such  the  at- 
mosphere and  conditions  under  which  was  to  spring  up 
the  germ  of  a  new  theocracy,  destined  in  its  develop- 
ment to  accomplish  the  first  settlement  of  Utah — ^a 
people  and  an  atmosphere  already  sufficiently  charged, 
one  would  think,  with  doctrines  and  dogmas,  with  vul- 
gar folly  and  stupid  fanaticism,  with  unchristian  hate 
and  disputation  over  the  commands  of  God  and  the 
charity  of  Christ.  All  this  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  character,  and  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  credulity;  men  of  one  time  and  place  cannot 
with  justice  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  other 
times  and  places. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  Mormonism,  I 
would  here  remark,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  pref- 
ace to  this  volume,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  treat  the 
subject  historically,  not  as  a  social,  political,  or  relig- 
ious partisan,  but  historically  to  deal  with  the  sect 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  as  I  would  deal  with 
any  other  body  of  people,  thus  carrying  over  Utah 
the  same  quality  of  work  which  I  have  applied  to  my 
entire  field,  whether  in  Alaska,  California,  or  Central 
America.  Whatever  they  may  be,  howsoever  right- 
eous or  wicked,  they  are  entitled  at  the  hand  of  those 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  to  a  dispassionate  and 
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respectful  hearing,  which  they  have  never  had.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  where  there  is  such  warmth  of 
feeling,  such  bitterness  and  animosity  as  is  here  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  we  must  expect  to  encounter  in 
our  evidence  much  exaggeration,  and  many  untruth- 
ful statements.  Most  that  has  been  written  on  either 
side  is  partisan — bitterly  so;  many  of  the  books  that 
have  been  published  are  full  of  vile  and  licentious, 
abuse — disgustingly  so.  Some  of  the  more  palpable 
lies,  some  of  the  grosser  scurrility  and  more  blas- 
phemous vulgarity,  I  shall  omit  altogether. 

Again,  the  history  of  the  Mormons,  which  is  the 
early  history  of  Utah,  is  entitled  in  its  treatment  to 
this  consideration,  as  differing  from  that  of  other  sec- 
tions of  my  work,  and  to  this  only — ^that  whereas  in 
speaking  of  other  and  older  sects,  as  of  the  catholics 
in  Mexico  and  California,  and  of  the  methodists  and 
presbyterians  in  Oregon,  whose  tenets  having  long 
been  established,  are  well  known,  and  have  no  imme- 
diate bearing  aside  from  the  general  influence  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  any  anal- 
ysis of  doctrines  would  be  out  of  place,  such  analysis 
in  the  present  instance  is  of  primary  importance.  Or- 
dinarily, I  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  with  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  settlers  on  new  lands,  or  of  the 
builders  of  empire  in  any  of  its  several  phases,  social 
and  political,  the  historian  has  nothing  to  do,  except 
in  so  far  as  belief  influences  actions  and  events.  As 
to  attempting  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any 
creed,  it  is  wholly  outside  of  his  province. 

Since  the  settlement  of  Utah  grew  immediately  out 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Mormons,  and  since  their 
persecutions  grew  out  of  the  doctrines  which  they  pro- 
mulgated, it  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  origin  and 
nature  of  their  religion  should  be  given.  And  as  they 
are  supposed  to  know  better  than  others  what  they 
believe  and  how  they  came  so  to  believe,  I  shall  let 
them  tell  their  own  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
their  religion,  carrying  along  with  it  the  commenta- 
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ries  of  their  opponents;  that  is,  giving  in  the  text 
the  narrative  proper,  and  in  the  notes  further  informa- 
tion, elucidation,  and  counter-statements,  according  to 
my  custom.  All  this  by  no  means  implies,  here  or 
elsewhere  in  my  work,  that  when  a  Mormon  elder,  a 
catholic  priest,  or  a  baptist  preacher  says  he  had  a 
vision,  felt  within  him  some  supernatural  influence,  or 
said  a  prayer  which  produced  a  certain  result,  it  is 
proper  or  relevant  for  me  to  stop  and  dispute  with 
him  whether  he  really  did  see,  feel,  or  experience  as 
alleged. 

As  to  the  material  facts  connected  with  the  story 
of  Mormonism,  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  Mormons  and  their  opposers;  but  in  the  reception 
and  interpretation  of  acts  and  incidents,  particularly 
in  the  acceptation  of  miraculous  assertions  and  spirit- 
ual manifestations,  they  are  as  widely  apart  as  the  two 
poles,  as  my  text  and  notes  clearly  demonstrate.  And 
finally,  I  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
my  purpose,  here  as  elsewhere  in  all  my  historical 
efforts,  to  impart  information  rather  than  attempt  to 
solve  problems. 

In  Sharon,  Windsor  pounty,  Vermont,  on  the  23d 
of  pecember,  1805)  wa§  born  Joseph  Smith  junior, 
presently  to  Ji'e.'^Ued  translator,  revelator,  seer, 
prophet,  ^nd  founder  of  a  latter-day  dispensation. 
Wj>en  the  boy  was  ten  years  old,  his  father,  who  was 
'4  farmer,  moved  with  his  family  to  Palmyra,  Wayne 
county,  New  York,  and  four  years  afterward  took  up 
his  abode  some  six  miles  south,  at  Manchester,  On- 
tario county.  Six  sons  and  three  daughters  com- 
prised the  family  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  Smith,  namely, 
Alvin,  Hyrum,  Joseph  junior,  Samuel  Harrison,  Will- 
iam, Don  Carlos,  Sophronia,  Catharine,  and  Lucy.^ 

^  Much  has  been  said  by  the  enemies  of  Mormonism  against  the  Smith 
&mily.  'All  who  became  intimate  with  them  durin;?  this  period  [1820  to 
1830]  unite  in  representing  the  general  character  of  old  Joseph  and  wife, 
tho  parents  of  the  pretended  prophet,  as  lazy,  indolent,  ignorant,  and  super- 
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There  was  much  excitement  over  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion in  this  section  at  the  time,  with  no  small  dis- 
cussion of  doctrines,  methodist,  baptist,  and  the  rest; 
and  about  a  year  later,  the  mother  and  four  of  the 
children  joined  the  presbyterians. 

But  young  Joseph  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
current  theologies,  and  he  was  greatly  troubled  what 
to  do.  Reading  his  bible  one  day,  he  came  upon  the 
passage,  "If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God."  He  retired  to  the  woods  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees.     It  was  his  first  attempt  at  prayer. 

While  thus  engaged  a  vision  fell  upon  him.  Sud- 
denly he  was  seized  by  some  supernatural  power  of 
evil  import,  which  bound  him  body  and  soul.  He 
could  not  think;  he  could  not  speak;  thick  darkness 
gathered  round.  Presently  there  appeared  above  his 
head  a  pillar  of  light,  which  slowly  descended  and 
enveloped  him.  Immediately  he  was  delivered  from 
the  enemy;  and  in  the  sky  he  saw  two  bright  person- 
ages, one  of  whom  said,  pointing  to  the  other,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  son;  hear  him."  Then  he  asked  what 
he  should  do;  to  which  sect  he  should  unite  himself. 

BtitiooB,  bavins  a  firm  belief  ia  ghosts  and  witches;  the  telling  of  fortunes; 
pretending  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  hidden  treasures,  buried 
there  by  hid  or  the  Sj^aniards.  Being  miserably  poor,  and  not  much  dis- 
posed to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  by  labor,  the  energies  of  their  minds 
seemed  to  be  mostly  (^lirected  toward  finding  where  these  treasures  were  con- 
cealed,  and  the  besf,  moda  of  acquiring  their  possession.*  Howe^a  Mormonism 
Unveiled,  11.  Id  the  towns  of  Falmyra  and  Manchester,  in  1833,  documents 
defamatory  to  the  family  were  circulated  for  signature,  one  receiving  11  and 
another  51  nances.  Given  with  signatures  in  Ilowe^a  Mormonitim  unveiled^ 
281-2,  and  irf  Kidder*8  Mormonism,  20-1.  See  also  OUhaxLarn,  Gesch.  d, 
Morm,,  9-14,yioa-IO,  200-1;  Oazf'tie  of  Utah,  1874,  17;  Tucker's  Griffin  and 
Prog.  Mot,,  A 1-20.  In  one  of  these  documents,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Peter 
Ingersoll,  lie  said  that  the  Smith  family  employed  most  of  their  time  in  gold- 
<liffgiiig-  A.t  one  time  Joseph  Smith  senior  told  Ingersoll  to  hold  a  mineral 
rod  in  h^ionhand,  a  piece  of  witch-hazel,  and  selected  a  place  to  stand  where 
he  was  tn  Prhi8X>er  directions  to  the  rod;  Smith  stood  apart,  throwing  himself 
into  vaii  on  ^hapes,  but  was  unable  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  A^ain  he 
*ook  a  I  seven  that  Ingersoll  had  picked  up  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  invalu- 
able; If  ion  tim  at  it  earnestly,  he  said  it  revealed  to  him  chests  of  gold  and 
silver  j^rs,  and  back  of  his  house;  and  putting  it  into  his  hat,  threw  himself 
into  vf  one  edflttitudes,  and  soon  appeared  exhausted;  then  in  a  faint  voice, 
■*id,  '^ut  six  v^y  knew  what  I  had  seen  you  would  believe.*  Some  time  be- 
fore Jet  letters  jisoovery  of  the  gold  plates,  the  elder  Smith  told  Ingersoll 
that  a  l)le  book  4  been  found  in  Canada  in  a  hollow  tree  which  treated  of  the 
^^'■corei^  *,8  continent 
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And  he  was  told  to  join  none  of  them,  that  all  were 
corrupt,  all  were  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  still  gazing  earnestly 
up  into  heaven.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1820,  and 
Joseph  was  yet  scarcely  fifteen. 

When  the  young  prophet  began  to  proclaim  his 
vision,  the  wise  men  and  preachers  of  the  several  sects 
laughed  at  him;  called  him  a  silly  boy,  and  told  him 
that  if  his  mind  had  really  been  disturbed,  it  was  the 
devil's  doing.  "Signs  and  revelations,"  said  they, 
"are  of  by-gone  times;  it  ill  befits  one  so  young  to 
lie  before  God  and  in  the  presence  of  his  people." 
"Nevertheless,"  replied  Joseph,  "I  have  had  a  vision." 
Then  they  reviled  him,  and  the  boy  became  disheart- 
ened and  was  entangled  again  in  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  under  the  heavy  hand  of  their  oppression. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  could  not  thus  be 
quenched.  The  young  man  repented,  and  sought  and 
found  forgiveness.  Retiring  to  his  bed,  midst  prayer 
and  supplication,  on  the  night  of  September  21, 1823, 
presently  the  room  grew  light,  and  a  figure  robed  in 
exceeding  whiteness  stood  by  the  bedside,  the  feet 
not  touching  the  floor.  And  a  voice  was  heard,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  Moroni,  and  am  come  to  you,  Joseph,  as  a 
messenger  from  God,"  Then  the  angel  told  the  youth 
that  the  Lord  had  for  him  a  great  work  to  do,  that  his 
name  should  be  known  to  all  people,  and  of  him  should 
be  spoken  both  good  and  evil.  He  told  him  of  a  book 
written  on  plates  of  gold,  and  containing  an  account 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  and  the 
gospel  as  delivered  to  them  by  Christ.  He  said  that 
deposited  with  those  plates  were  two  stones  in  silver 
bows,  which,  fastened  to  a  breastplate,  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim ;  and  that  now  as  in  ancient  times 
the  possession  and  use  of  the  stones  constituted  a  seer, 
and  that  through  them  the  book  might  be  translated. 
After  offering  many  scriptural  quotations  from  .both 
the  old  and  the  new  testament,  and  charging  the  young 
man  that  when  the  book  and  the  breastplate  were  de- 
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livered  to  him  he  should  show  them  to  no  one,  under 
pain  of  death  and  destruction — the  place  where  the 
plates  were  deposited  meanwhile  being  clearly  re- 
vealed to  his  mental  vision — the  light  in  the  room 
grew  dim,  as  Moroni  ascended  along  a  pathway  of 
glory  into  heaven,  and  finally  darkness  was  there  as 
before.  The  visit  was  made  three  times,  the  last 
ending  with  the  dawn,  when  Joseph  arose  greatly  ex- 
hausted and  went  into  the  field  to  work. 

His  father,  observing  his  condition,  sent  him  home ; 
but  on  the  way  Joseph  fell  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness to  the  ground.  Soon,  however,  the  voice  of 
Moroni  was  heard,  commanding  him  to  return  to  his 
father,  and  tell  him  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  young  man  obeyed.  The  father  answered  that 
it  was  of  God;  the  son  should  do  as  the  messenger 
had  said.  Then  Joseph,  knowing  from  the  vision 
where  the  plates  were  hidden,  went  to  the  west 
side  of  a  hill,  called  the  hill  Cumorah,  near  the  town 
of  Manchester,  and  beneath  a  large  stone,  part  of 
whose  top  appeared  above  the  ground,  in  a  stone 
box,*  he   found    the    plates,*  the    urim    and    thum- 

*  Oliver  Cowdery  stated  that  he  Tisited  the  spot,  and  that  'at  the  bottom 
of  this  [hole]  lay  a  stone  of  suitable  size,  the  u-pper  surface  being  smooth. 
At  each  edge  was  placed  a  large  quantity  of  cement,  and  into  this  cement  at 
the  four  edges  of  tnis  stone  were  placed  erect  four  others,  their  lower  edges 
resting  in  the  cement  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  first  stone.  The  four  last 
named  when  placed  erect  formed  a  box,  the  corners,  or  where  the  edges  of 
the  four  came  in  contact,  were  also  cemented  so  finnly  that  the  moisture 
from  without  was  prevented  from  eutering.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  four  erect  or  side  stones  were  smooth.  The  box 
was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  breastplate.  From  the  bottom  of  the  box 
or  from  the  breastplate  arose  three  small  pillars,  composed  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  cement  as  that  used  on  the  edges;  and  upon  these  three  pillars 
were  placecl  the  records.  The  box  containing  the  records  was  covered  with 
another  stone,  the  lower  surface  being  flat  and  the  upper  crowning.'  Machay^s 
The  Mormons,  20. 

'Orson  Pratt  thus  describes  the  plates,  FtMO/z«,  14:  'These  records  were 
engraved  on  plates,  which  had  the  appearance  of  gold.  Each  plate  was  not 
far  from  seven  by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  quite  as  thick 
as  common  tin.  They  were  filled  on  both  sides  with  engravings  in  Egyptian 
characters,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fast- 
ened at  one  edge  with  three  rings  running  through  the  whole.  This  volume 
was  about  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  a  part  of  it  was  scaled.  The  cliar- 
acters  or  letters  upon  the  unsealed  part  wero^  small  and  beautifully  engraved. 
The  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well 
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mim,*  and  the  breastplate.*  But  when  he  was  about  to 
take  them  out  Moroni  stood  beside  him  and  said,  "Not 
yet;  meet  me  here  at  this  time  each  year  for  four  years, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do."     Joseph  obeyed. 

The  elder  Smith  was  poor,  and  the  boys  were  some- 
times obliged  to  hire  themselves  out  as  laborers.  It 
was  on  the  22d  of  September,  1823,  that  the  plates 
were  found.  The  following  year  Alvin  died,  and  in 
October  1825  Joseph  went  to  work  for  Josiah  Stoal, 
in  Chenango  county.  This  man  had  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  silver  mine  at  Harmony,  Pennsylvania, 
said  to  have  been  once  worked  by  Spaniards.  Thither 
Joseph  went  with  the  other  men  to  dig  for  silver,* 

as  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.'  In  the  introduction  to  the  Booh  of  Afor- 
mon  (New  York  ed.)t  Tiii.,  is  given  essentially  the  same  description.  See 
also  Bonwick^a  Mormons  and  Silver  Mines^  61;  Bertrand^  Mem.  d^un  Mor.,  25; 
Olshauften^  Oesch,  d.  Morm,,  12-29;  SUnhouae^  Leu  Mormons,  i.-vii.;  Ferris* 
Utah  and  The  Mormons,  58;  Mnckatfs  The  Mormons^  15-22;  Smucher^s  Hist. 
Mormons^  18-2S.  For  fac-simile  of  writing  on  golden  plates,  see  Beadle's 
Life  in  Utah,  25.  For  illastrations  of  the  hill,  finding  the  plates,  etc.,  see 
Mackn'ifs  The  Mormons,  15;  Smucker's  Hist.  Mormons,  24;  Tucker^ s  Origin 
and  Prog,  Mor.,  frontispiece.  When  sceptics  ask,  Why  are  not  the  plates 
forthcoming?  believers  ask  in  turn,  Why  are  not  forthcoming  the  stone  tables 
of  Moses?    And  yet  the  ten  commandments  are  to-day  accepted. 

*  *With  the  book  were  found  the  urim  and  thummim,  two  transparent 
crystals  set  in  the  rims  of  a  bow.  These  pebbles  were  the  seer's  instru- 
ment whereby  the  mystery  of  hidden  things  was  to  be  revealed !  *  Intro- 
duction to  Book  of  Mormon  (New  York  ed.),  viii.  *The  best  attainable  defi- 
nition of  the  ancient  urim  and  thummim  is  quite  vague  and  indistinct.  An 
accepted  biblical  lexicographer  gives  the  meaning  as  **  light  and  perfection," 
or  the  "shining  and  the  perfect."  Tlie following  is  quot^ from  Butterworih^s 
Concordance:  **  There  are  various  conjectures  about  the  urim  and  thummim, 
whether  they  were  the  stones  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  or  something 
distinct  from  them;  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  inquire  into,  since 
God  has  left  it  a  secret.  It  is  evident  that  the  urim  and  thummim  were 
appointed  to  inquire  of  God  by,  on  momentous  occasions,  and  continued  in 
use,  as  some  think,  only  till  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  all  con- 
clude that  this  was  never  restored  after  its  destruction."'  Tucker's  Origin  and 
Frog.  Mor.,  32.. 

^  *  A  breastplate  such  as  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  defend  the  chest 
from  the  arrows  and  weapons  of  their  enemy.*  Ma/:kay*s  The  Mormons,  20. 

•  *  Hence  arose  the  very  prevalent  story  of  my  having  been  a  money  digger.  * 
Hist.  Joseph  Smith,  in  Times  and  Seasons,  May  2,  1842.  It  seems  from  this, 
or  some  other  cause,  that  the  followers  of  Smith  have  never  regarded  mining 
with  favor,  although  some  of  them  at  times  have  engaged  in  that  occupation. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  ttie  Mormons  were  among  the  first 
in  the  field,  at  Coloma,  at  Mormon  Bar,  and  elsewhere.  Left  there  a  little 
longer,  they  would  soon  have  gathered  barrels  of  the  precious  dust:  but 
promptly  upon  the  call  they  dropped  their  tools,  abandoned  their  brilliant 

rospecta,  and  crossing  the  Sierra,  began  to  build  homes  among  their  people 


s: 


the  untenanted  desert. 
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boarding  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Hale.  After  a  month's 
fruitless  eflTort  Stoal  was  induced  by  Joseph  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking;  but  meanwhile  the  youth  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Hale's  pretty  4p.ughter,  Emma, 
and  wished  to  marry  her.  Hale  objected,  owing  to 
his  continued  assertions  that  he  had  seen  visions,  and 
the  resulting  persecutions;  so  Joseph  took  Emma  to 
the  house  of  Squire  Tarbill,  at  South  Bainbridge, 
where  they  were  married  the  18th  of  January,  1827, 
and  thence  returned  to  his  father's  farm,  where  he 
worked  during  the  following  season.^ 

Every  year  went  Joseph  to  the  hill  Cumorah  to 
hold  communion  with  the  heavenly  messenger,  and  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1827,  Moroni  delivered  to  him 
the  plates,®  and  the  urim  and  thummim  with  which 
to  translate  them,  charging  him  on  pain  of  dire  dis- 

"*  Among  the  many  charges  of  wronff-doing  ascribed  to  Smith  from  first  to 
last,  was  that  of  having  stolen  Hale^s  daughter.  In  answer  it  is  said  that 
the  young  woman  was  of  age,  and  had  the  right  to  marry  whom  and  as  she 
chose. 

^  *  When  the  appointed  hour  came,  the  prophet,  assuming  his  practised 
air  of  mystery,  took  in  hand  his  money-di^^s  spade  and  a  large  napkin, 
and  went  off  in  silence  and  alone  in  the  soutuae  of  the  forest,  and  after  an 
absence  of  some  three  hours,  returned,  apparently  with  his  sacred  charge  con- 
cealed within  the  folds  of  the  napkin.  Kemindin^  the  (Smith)  family  of  the 
original  ** command"  as  revealed  to  him,  strict  injunction  of  non-intervention 
and  non-inspection  was  given  to  them,  under  the  same  terrible  penalty  as  be- 
fore denounced  for  its  violation.  Conflicting  stories  were  afterwards  told  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  keeping  the  book  in  concealment  and  safety,  which 
are  not  worth  repeating,  further  than  to  mention  that  the  first  place  of  secre- 
tion was  said  to  oe  under  a  heavy  hearthstone  in  the  Smith  family  mansion. 
Smith  told  a  frightful  story  of  the  display  of  celestial  Dyroteclinics  on  the  ex- 
posure to  his  view  of  the  sacred  book— the  angel  who  had  led  him  to  the  dis- 
covery a^^ain  appearing  as  his  guide  and  protector,  and  confronting  ten  thou- 
sand devils  gatnered  were,  witn  their  menacing  sulphurous  flame  and  smoke, 
to  deter  him  from  his  purpose !  This  story  was  repeated  and  magnified  by 
the  believers,  and  no  doubt  aided  the  experiment  upon  superstitious  minds 
which  eventuated  so  successfully.*  Tucker's  Orig.  and  Prog,  Mor.,  30-31. 
•A  great  varie^  of  contradictory  stories  were  related  by  the  Smith  family 
before  they  had  any  fixed  plan  of  operation,  respecting  the  finding  of  the 
plates  from  which  their  book  was  translated.  One  Is,  that  after  the  plates 
were  taken  from  their  hiding-place  by  Jo,  he  again  laid  them  down,  looked 
into  the  hole,  where  he  saw  a  toad,  which  immediately  transformed  itself  into 
a  spirit  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  blow.  Another  is,  that  after  he  Imd  got 
the  plates,  a  spirit  assaulted  him  with  the  intention  of  getting  them  from  his 
possession,  and  actually  jerked  them  out  of  his  hands.  Jo,  nothing  daunted, 
seized  them  again,  and  started  to  run,  when  his  Satanic  majesty ,  or  the  spirit, 
applied  his  foot  to  theprophet's  seat  of  honor  which  raised  three  or  four  feet 
fnnn  the  ground.'  Hcwea  Moj-motusm  Unveiled,  27^>-6.  The  excavation 
was  at  the  time  said  to  be  160  feet  in  extent,  though  that  is  probably  an  ex- 
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aster  to  guard  them  well  until  he  should  call  for 
them.  Persecutions  increased  when  it  was  known 
that  Joseph  had  in  his  possession  the  plates  of  gold, 
and  every  art  that  Satan  could  devise  or  put  in  force 
through  the  agency  of  wicked  men  was  employed  to 

aggeration.  It  had  a  substantial  door  of  two-inch  plank,  and  a  secnre  lock. 
Lapse  of  time  and  other  causes  have  almost  effaced  its  existence.  Tucker** 
Oriffin  and  Prog.  Afor.,  48.  *In  1843,  near  Kinderhook,  Illinois,  in  exca- 
vating a  large  mound,  six  brass  plates  were  discovered  of  a  bell-shape  four 
inches  in  length  and  covered  with  ancient  characters.  They  were  fastened 
together  with  two  iron  wires  almost  entirely  corroded,  and  were  found 
along  with  charcoal,  ashes,  and  human  bones,  more  than  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface  of  a  mound  of  the  sugar-loaf  form,  common  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Large  trees  growing  upon  these  artificial  mounds  attest  their  great 
antiquity... No  key  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  Interpretation  of  the 
engravings  upon  these  brass  plates,  or  of  the  strange  gylphs  upon  the 
rums  of  Otolum  in  Mexico.*  Daniel  Wedderbum,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly ^ 
Dec.  1876;  see  also  Timen  and  Seasons,  iv.  186-7,  and  engraved  cuts  in  Tay- 
lor^s  Discussions,  and  in  Mackay^s  The  Mormons,  26-7.  On  the  authority  of 
Kidder,  Mormonism,  23-6,  WiUard  Chase,  a  carpenter,  said:  *In  the  ton 
part  of  September  (I  believe)  1827,  the  prophet  requested  me  to  make  him  a 
chest,  informing  me  that  he  designed  to  move  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
pecting soon  to  get  his  gold  book,  he  wanted  a  chest  to  lock  it  up,  giving  me 
to  understand,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  would  make  the  chest  he  would 
give  me  a  share  in  the  book.  I  told  him  my  business  was  such  that  I  could 
not  make  it;  but  if  he  would  bring  the  book  to  me,  I  would  lock  it  up  for 
him.  He  said  that  would  not  do,  as  he  was  commanded  to  keep  it  two  years 
without  letting  it  come  to  the  eye  of  any  one  but  himself.  This  command- 
ment, however,  he  did  not  keep,  for  in  less  than  two  years  twelve  men  said 
they  had  seen  it.  I  told  him  to  get  it  and  convince  me  of  its  existence,  and 
I  would  make  him  a  chest;  but  he  said  that  would  not  do;  as  he  must  have  a 
chest  to  lock  the  book  in  as  soon  as  he  took  it  out  of  the  ground.  I  saw  him 
a  f ews  days  after,  when  he  told  me  I  must  make  the  chest.  I  told  him  plainly 
that  I  could  not,  upon  which  he  told  me  that  I  could  have  no  share  in  the  book. 
A  few  weeks  after  this  conversation  he  came  to  my  house  and  related  the 
following  story:  That  on  the  22d  of  September  he  arose  early  in  the  morning 
and  took  a  one-horse  wskoon  of  some  one  that  had  stayed  over  night  at  their 
house,  without  leave  or  license;  and,  together  with  his  wife,  repaired  to  the 
hill  which  contained  the  book.  He  left  his  wife  in  the  wagon,  by  the  road, 
and  went  alone  to  the  hill,  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  rods  from  the  road; 
he  said  he  iJien  took  the  book  out  of  the  ground  and  hid  it  in  a  tree-top  and 
returned  home.  Ho  then  went  to  the  town  of  Macedon  to  work.  After 
about  ton  days,  it  having  been  suggested  that  some  one  had  got  his  book,  hia 
wife  went  after  him;  he  hired  a  horse,  and  went  home  in  the  afternoon,  stayed 
long  enough  to  drink  one  cup  of  tea^  and  then  went  for  his  book,  found  it 
safe,  took  off  his  frock,  wrapt  it  round  it,  put  it  under  his  arm,  and  ran  all 
the  way  home,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  He  said  he  should  think  it 
would  weigh  sixty  pounds,  and  was  sure  it  would  weigh  forty.  On  his  return 
home  he  said  he  was  attacked  by  two  men  in  the  woods,  and  knocked  them 
both  down  and  made  his  escape,  arrived  safe,  and  secured  his  treasure.  Ha 
then  observed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  stone  (which  he  acknowledged 
belonged  to  me)  he  would  not  have  obtained  the  book.  A  few  days  after- 
ward ne  told  one  of  my  neighbors  that  he  had  not  got  any  such  book,  and 
never  had;  but  that  he  told  the  story  to  deceive  the  danmed  fool  (meaning 
me),  to  get  him  to  make  a  chest.'  Others  give  other  accounts,  but  it  seems 
to  me  not  worth  while  to  follow  them  further. 
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wrest  them  from  him.  But  almighty  power  and  wis- 
dom prevailed,  and  the  sacred  reUcs  were  safely  kept 
till  the  day  the  messenger  called  for  them,  when  they 
were  delivered  into  his  hands,  Joseph  meanwhile  hav- 
ing accomplished  by  them  all  that  was  required  of 
him. 

And  now  so  fierce  becomes  the  fiery  malevolence  of 
the  enemy  that  Joseph  is  obliged  to  fly.®  He  is  very 
poor,  having  absolutely  nothing,  until  a  farmer  named 
Martin  Harris  has  pity  on  him  and  gives  him  fifty 
dollars,^®  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  go  with  his  wife 
to  her  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.^^  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  there  in  December,  he  begins  copying  the 

*'Soon  the  news  of  his  discoveries  spread  abroad  throughout  all  those 
parts . . .  The  house  was  frequently  beset  by  mobs  and  evil-designing  ])ersons. 
Several  times  he  was  shot  at,  ana  very  narrowly  escaped.  Every  aevice  was 
used  to  get  the  plates  away  from  him.  And  being  continually  in  clanger  of 
his  life  from  a  gang  of  abandoned  wretches,  he  at  length  concluded  to  leave 
the  place,  and  go  to  Pennsylvania;  and  accordingly  packed  up  his  goods, 
puttme  the  plates  into  a  barrel  of  beans,  and  proceeded  upon  his  journey. 
He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  was  overtaken  by  on  officer  with  a  search-war- 
rant, who  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  should  surely  obtain  the 
plates;  after  searching  very  diligently,  he  was  sadly  disappointed  at  not  find- 
ing them.  Mr  Smith  then  drove  on,  but  before  he  got  to  his  journey's  end 
ho  was  again  overtaken  by  an  officer  on  the  same  business,  and  after  ransack- 
ing the  wagon  very  carefully,  he  went  his  way  as  much  chagrined  as  the  first 
at  not  being  able  to  discover  the  object  of  his  research.  Without  any  fur- 
ther molestation,  he  pursued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  the  northern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  which  part  his  father-in- 
law  resided.*  Pratt's  Visions,  15. 

^°  '  In  the  neighborhood  (of  Smith's  old  home)  there  lived  a  farmer  possessed 
of  some  money  and  more  credulity.  Every  wind  of  doctrine  affected  him. 
He  had  been  in  turn  a  Quaker,  a  Wesleyan,  a  baptist,  a  presbyterian.  His 
heterogeneous  and  unsettled  views  admirably  qualified  him  for  discipleship 
where  novelty  was  paramount,  and  concrete  things  M'ere  invested  with  the 
enchantment  of  mystery.  He  was  enraptured  with  the  young  prophet,  and 
offered  him  fifty  dollars  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  his  new  bible.'  Taylder's 
JiormonSj  xx^iii.-ix. 

11  'Soon  after  Smith's  arrival  at  Harmony,  Isaac  Hale  (Smith's  father-in- 
law)  heard  he  had  brought  a  wonderful  box  of  plates  with  him.  Hale  "was 
shown  a  box  in  which  it  is  said  they  were  contained,  which  had  to  all  ap- 
pearances been  used  as  a  glass  box  of  the  common  window-glass.  I  was 
allowed  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  box,  and  they  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  book  of  plates  was  then  in  the  box — into  which,  however,  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  look.  I  inquired  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  who  was  to  be  the  first  who 
would  be  allowed  to  see  the  book  of  plates.  He  said  it  was  a  young  child. 
After  this  I  became  dissatisfied,  and  informed  him  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  my  house  of  that  description,  which  I  could  not  be  allowed  to  see, 
ho  must  take  it  away;  if  he  did  not,  I  was  determined  to  see  it.  After  that 
the  plates  were  said  to  be  hid  in  the  woods.'"  Hovoe^s  Morfnonism  Unveiled^ 
264. 
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characters  on  the  plates,  Martin  Harris  coming  to  his 
assistance,  and  by  means  of  the  urim  and  thummim 
manages  to  translate  some  of  them,  which  work  is 
continued  till  February  1828.  Harris'  wife  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious  about  the  matter,  and  finally  obtains 
possession  through  her  husband  of  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript."    Aoout  this  time  Harris  takes  a  copy 

''  Martin  Harris  'says  he  TUTote  a  considerable  part  of  the  book  as  Smith 
dictated;  and  at  one  time  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  so  great  that  a  screen 
wcs  hung  up  between  him  ana  the  prophet;  at  other  times  the  prophet  would 
sit  in  a  different  room,  pr  up  stairs,  while  the  Lord  was  communicating  to  him 
the  contents  of  the  plates.  He  does  not  pretend  that  he  ever  saw  the  won- 
derful plates  but  once,  although  he  and  Smith  were  engaged  for  months  in 
deciphering  their  contents.'  Mormonism  Unveiled,  14.  'Harris  rendered 
Smith  valuable  assistance  by  transcribing  for  him,  since  he  could  not  write 
himself.  Poor  Martin  was  unfortunately  gifted  with  a  troublesome  wife.  Her 
inquisitive  and  domineeringnature  made  him  dread  unpleasant  results  from 
his  present  engagement.  His  manuscript  had  reached  116  pages,  and  he 
therefore  begged  i)ermission  to  read  it  to  tier  "with  the  hope  that  it  might 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  her  feelings.  '*  His  request  was  at  length  granted; 
but  through  carelessness  or  perfidy,  while  in  his  house,  the  precious  docu- 
ment was  irrecoverablv  lost.  Joseph  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  this 
hinderance,  but  more  from  the  anger  of  heaven  which  was  manifested  sgainst 
him.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  resumed  his  task,  having  secured  the  services 
of  another  scribe,  Oliver  Cowdery,  a  school-master  in  the  neighborhood. 
Martin  Harris,  earnest  as  he  was,  had  never  yet  been  favored  with  a  siffht  of 
the  golden  plates.  He  had  not  attained  to  sufficient  purity  of  mind;  out  a 
copy  of  a  small  portion  of  their  contents  was  placed  in  liis  hands,  and  this  ha 
was  told  he  mi^bt  show  to  any  scholar  in  the  world,  if  he  wished  to  be  sat- 
isfied. Accordmgly  he  started  for  New  York,  sought  Professor  Anthon 
(Charles  Anthon,  lJL.D.,  then  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Colum- 
bia College),  and  requested  his  opinion.*  Taylder'a  Mormons^  X5:xviii.-b:. 
'She  (Harris's  wife)  contrived  in  her  husband's  sleep  to  steal  from  him  the 
particular  source  of  her  disturbance,  and  burned  the  manuscript  to  ashes. 
For  years  she  kept  this  incendiarism  a  profound  secret  to  herself,  even  until 
after  the  book  was  published.  Smith  and  Harris  held  her  accountable  for  the 
theft,  but  supposed  she  had  handed  the  manuscript  to  some  "evil-designing 

Sersons,"  to  be  used  somehow  in  injuring  their  cause.  A  feud  was  thus  pro- 
uced  between  husband  and  wife  which  was  never  reconciled.  Great  con* 
stemation  now  pervaded  the  Mormon  circles.  The  reappearance  of  the  myste- 
rious stranser  (who  had  before  visited  tiie  Smiths)  was  again  the  subject  of 
inquiry  ana  conjecture  by  observers,  from  whom  was  withheld  all  ezplaoatioKx 
of  nis  identity  or  ^ur^e.  It  was  not  at  first  an  easy  task  to  convince  the 
prophet  of  the  entire  innocency  of  his  trusted  friend  Harris  in  the  matter  of 
this  calamitous  event,  though  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  were  ultimately 
restored.*  Tucker's  Orig.  and  Prog,  Mor.,  46.  Of  this  lost  manuscript  Smith 
afterward  wrote:  *  Some  time  after  Mr  Harris  had  begun  to  write  for  me  he 
began  to  tease  me  to  give  him  libertv  to  carry  the  writings  home  and  show 
them,  and  desired  of  me  that  I  would  inquire  of  the  Lora  through  the  urim 
and  thummim  if  he  might  not  do  so.*  To  two  inquiries  the  reply  was  no,  but 
a  third  application  resulted  in  permission  being  granted  under  certain  re- 
strictions, which  were,  that  Harris  might  show  the  papers  to  his  brother, 
his  wife,  her  sister,  his  father  and  mother,  and  to  no  one  else.  Accordingly 
Smith  required  Harris  to  bind  himself  in  a  covenant  to  him  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  he  would  not  do  otherwise  than  had  been  directed.    '  He 
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of  some  of  the  characters  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  submits  them  to  the  examination  of  Professor 
Anthon  and  Dr  Mitchell,  who  pronounce  them  to 
be  Egyptian,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.^    Then 

did  BO,'  lays  Smith.  *He  bound  hiniBelf  m  I  xequred  of  him,  took  the 
writings,  and  went  his  way.  Notwith8tandin£[ ...  he  did  show  them  to  others, 
and  by  stratagem  they  got  them  away  from  him.'  SmUhf  in  TifMS  afid  Sea- 
§CfM,  iiL  785-a. 

^  In  a  letter  to  K  B.  Howe,  printed  in  his  book,  and  in  the  introdnction 
to  the  New  York  edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon^  Prof.  Anthon,  among  other 
statements,  dmies  that  he  ever  gave  a  certificate.    The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

<  New  Tork,  Febnuuy  17,  1834. 

'  Dbab  Sm:  I  received  yoar  letter  of  the  9th,  and  lose  no  time  in  making 
a  reply.  The  whole  stoiy  about  my  i>ronouncing  the  Mormon  inscription  to 
be  reformed  Egyptian  hierogylnhics  is  perfectly  false.  Some  years  ago,  a 
pUdn,  apparently  simple-hearted  farmer  called  on  me  with  a  note  from  Dr 
Mitchell,  of  our  city,  now  dead,  requesting  me  to  decipher,  if  possible,  the 
paper  which  the  farmer  would  hand  me.  Upon  examining  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  all  a  trick — perhaps  a  hoax. 
When  I  asked  the  person  who  brought  it  how  he  obtained  the  writing,  he  save 
me  the  following  account:  A  gold  book  consisting  of  a  number  of  plates,  fast- 
ened together  by  wires  of  the  same  material,  had  been  dug  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  along  with  it  an  enonnous  pair  of  specta- 
cles. These  spectacles  wero  so  large  that  if  any  person  attempted  to  look 
through  them,  his  two  eyes  would  look  through  one  glass  only,  the  spectacles 
in  question  beine  altogether  too  large  for  the  human  face.  *'  Whoever,"  he 
saia,  *'  examined  the  plates  through  the  glasses  was  enabled  not  only  to  read 
them,  but  fully  to  understand  their  meanmg."  All  this  knowledge,  however, 
was  confined  to  a  younff  man,  who  had  the  trunk  containing  the  book  and  specta- 
cles in  his  sole  possession.  This  young  man  was  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  a 
garret  in  a  farm-house,  and  being  thus  conceal^  from  view,  he  put  on  the 
spectacles  occasionally,  or  rather  looked  through  one  of  the  glasses,  deciphered 
the  characters  in  the  book,  and  having  committed  some  of  them  to  paper, 
handed  copies  from  behind  the  curtain  to  those  who  stood  outside.  I^ot  a 
word  was  said  about  their  being  deciphered  by  the  gift  of  God.  Everything 
in  this  way  was  eiSected  by  the  larse  pair  of  spectacle:!.  The  farmer  added 
that  he  had  been  requested  to  contribute  a  sum  of  money  toward  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  golden  book,  the  contents  of  which  would,  as  he  was  told,  produce 
an  entire  change  in  the  world,  and  save  it  from  ruin.  So  urgent  had  been 
these  solicitations,  that  he  intended  selling  his  fann  and  giving  the  amount  U> 
those  who  wished  to  publish  the  plates.  As  a  last  precautionary  step,  he  had 
resolved  to  come  to  ffew  York,  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  learned  about 
the  meaning  of  the  paper  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  which  had  been, 
given  him  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  although  no  translation  had  At 
uiat  time  been  made  by  the  young  man  with  spectacles.  On  hesring  this  odd. 
story,  I  changed  mv  opinion  about  the  paper,  and  instead  of  viewing  it  any 
longer  as  a  hoax,  I  beg^  to  regard  it  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  cheat  the  farmer 
of  his  money,  and  I  communicated  my  suspicions  to  him,  warning  Mm  .to  be- 
ware of  rogues.  He  requested  an  opinion  from  me  in  writing,  which,  of 
course,  I  d^ned  to  give,  and  he  then  took  his  leave,  taking  his  paper  with 
him.  This  paper  in  question  was,  in  fact,  a  singular  scroll.  It  consisted  of 
all  kinds  of  singular  characters  disposed  in  columns,  and  had  .evidently  been 
prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing 
vanous  alphabets,  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flourishes;  Roman 
letters  inverted  or  placed  sideways  were  arranged  and  placed  in  perpendicular 
oohmms,  and  the  whole  ended  in  a  rude  delineation  or  a.oirclei  .divided  into  • 
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Joseph  buys  of  his  wife's  father  a  small  farm  and  goes 
to  work  on  it.  In  February  1829  he  receives  a  visit 
from  his  own  father,  at  which  time  a  revelation  comes 
to  Joseph  Smith  senior,  through  the  son,  calling  him 
to  faith  and  good  works.  The  month  following  Mar- 
tin Harris  asks  for  and  receives  a  revelation,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  regarding  the  plates,  wherein  the 
said  Harris  is  told  that  Joseph  has  in  his  possession 
the  plates  which  he  claims  to  have,  that  they  were 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Lord  God,  who  likewise  gave 
him  power  to  translate  them,  and  that  he,  Harris, 
should  bear  witness  of  the  same.  Three  months 
later,  Harris  having  meanwhile  acted  as  his  scribe, 
Joseph  is  commanded  to  rest  for  a  season  in  his  work 
of  translating  until  directed  to  take  it  up  again. 

variouB  oompftrtments,  arched  with  various  strange  marks,  and  eividently 
copied  after  the  Mexican  calendar  given  by  Humboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  betray  the  source  whence  it  was  derived.  I  am  thus  particular  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  paper,  inasmnch  as  I  have  frequently  conversed  with 
friends  on  the  subject  smce  the  Mormon  excitement  beffan,  and  well  remem- 
ber that  the  paper  contained  anything  else  but  Eflnrptian  hieroglyphics.  Some 
time  after,  the  farmer  paid  me  a  second  visit.  He  brought  with  him  the  cold 
book  in  print,  and  offered  it  to  me  for  sale.  I  declined  purchasing.  He  tnen 
aaked  permission  to  leave  the  book  with  me  for  examination.  I  declined  re- 
ceiving it,  although  his  manner  was  strangely  urgent.  I  adverted  once  more 
to  the  roguerv  wmch,  in  my  opinion,  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  the  gold  plates.  He  informed  me  they  were  in  a 
trunk  with  the  spectacles.  I  advised  him  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and  have  the 
trunk  examined.  He  said  the  curse  of  God  would  come  upon  him  if  he  did. 
On  my  pressing  him,  however,  to  go  to  a  magistrate,  he  told  me  he  would 
open  the  trunk  if  I  would  take  the  curse  of  Ctod  noon  myself.  I  replied  I 
would  do  so  with  the  ffreatest  willingness,  and  woula  incur  every  risk  of  that 
nature,  provided  I  could  only  extricate  him  from  the  grasp  of  the  rogues.  He 
then  left  me.  I  have  given  you  a  full  statement  of  all  that  I  know  respecting 
the  origin  of  Mormonism,  and  must  beg  of  you,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  publish 
this  letter  immediately,  should  you  find  my  name  mentioned  again  by  these 
wretched  fanatics.  Yours  respectfully,  'Chables  Akthon.' 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  Smith  never  daimed  that  the  characters,  were 
the  ordinary  Greek  or  Hebrew,  but  were  what  he  called  Keformed  E^gyptian. 
Harris  says:  '  He  gave  me  a  certificate  which  I  took  and  put  into  my  pocket, 
and  was  inst  leaving  the  house  when  Mr  Anthon  called  me  back,  ana  asked 
me  how  the  young  man  found  out  that  there  were  sold  plates  in  the  place 
where  he  found  them.  I  answered  that  an  angel  of  Gk)d  had  revealed  it  unto 
him.  He  then  said  unto  me.  Let  me  see  that  certificate.  I  accordingly  took 
ifc  out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  it  to  him,  when  he  took  it  and  tore  it  to  pieces, 
saying  that  there  was  no  such  thing  now  as  ministering  of  angels,  and  that  if 
I  womd  bring  the  plates  to  him  he  would  translate  them.  1  informed  him 
that  part  of  the  plates  were  sealed,  and  that  I  was  forbidden  to  bring  them; 
he  i-eplied,  ''  I  cannot  read  a  sealed  book."  I  left  him  and  went  to  Dr  Mit- 
chell, who  sanctioned  what  Professor  Anthon  had  said  respecting  bcth  the 
.characters  and  the  translation. '  Pearl  of  Great  Price^  xiii  54. 
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The  tenor  of  the  book  of  Mormon"  is  in  this  wise: 
Following  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of 
Babel,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  were  scattered  abroad, 
one  colony  being  led  by  the  Lord  across  the  ocean  to 
America.  Fifteen  hundred  years  after,  or  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  they  were  destroyed  for  their 
wickedness.  Of  the  original  number  was  Jared, 
among  whose  descendants  was  the  prophet  Ether, 
who  was  their  historian.  Ether  lived  to  witness  the 
extinction  of  his  nation,  and  under  divine  direction  he 
deposited  his  history  in  a  locality  where  it  was  found 
by  a  second  colony,  Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
who  came  from  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  colony,  namely,  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Thus  was  America  repeopled; 
the  second  colony  occupied  the  site  of  the  first,  mul- 
tiplied and  became  rich,  and  in  time  divided  into  two 
nations,  the  Nephites  and  the  Lamanites,  so  called 
from  their  respective  founders,  Nephi  and  Laman. 
The  former  advanced  in  civilization,  but  the  Laman- 
ites lapsed  into  barbarism,  and  were  the  immediate 
prc^enitors  of  the  American  aboriginals. 

The  Nephites  were  the  beloved  of  the  Lord.  To 
them  were  given  visions  and  angels'  visits;  to  them 
the  Christ  appeared  with  gifts  of  gospel  and  prophecy. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  a  favored  people; 
but  in  a  time  of  temptation,  some  three  or  four  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  they  fell,  and  were  destroyed  by 

^*  *  The  word  "  Mormon,"  the  name  gi^en  to  his  book,  is  the  Enfflish  termi- 
nation of  the  Qreek  word  mormoo,  which  we  find  defined  in  an  old,  obsolete 
dictionary  to  mean  bngbear,  hobgoblin,  raw  bead,  and  bloody  bones.'  Howe*s 
Mormonimn  Unveiled,  21.  *The  word  "  Mormon  "  is  neither  Greek  nor  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  **  reformed  Egyptian."'  BeIVs  Reply  to 
Theobaldf  2.  In  THmes  and  Seasons,  Mr  Smith  writes  as  follows  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  Mormon : '  '  We  say  from  the  Saxon,  good;  the 
I)ane,  god;  the  Goth,  goda;  the  German,  gut;  the  Datch,  goed;  the  Latin» 
bonus;  tJie  G'^eek,  kalos;  the  Hebrew,  tob;  and  the  Egyptian,  tnoTL  Hence, 
with  the  addition  of  more,  or  the  contraction  mor,  we  have  the  word  "Mor- 
mon," which  means,  literally  more  good,*  'Joseph  Smith,  annoyed  at  the 
profane  wit  which  could  derive  the  word  "Mormon  "  from  the  Greek  mormo,  a 
bof  bear,  wrote  an  epistle  on  the  subject,  conclnding  with  an  elaborate  display 
ofhis  philological  ^ent.  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  make  on  every  pes* 
■ible  occasion.'  Ta^lder's  MorawiCs  Own  Book,  zzxiv.,  zzxv. 
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the  wicked  Lamanites.  The  greatest  prophet  of  the 
Nephites,  in  the  period  of  their  declension,  was  Mor- 
mon, their  historian,  who  after  having  completed  his 
abridgment  of  the  records  of  his  nation,  committed  it 
to  his  son  Moroni,  and  he,  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lamanites,  deposited  them  in 
the  hill  of  Cumorah,  where  they  were  found  by  Joseph 
Smith. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1829,  there  comes  to  Joseph 
Smith  a  school-teacher,  Oliver  Cowdery  by  name, 
to  whom  the  Lord  had  revealed  himself  at  the  house 
of  the  elder  Smith,  where  the  teacher  had  been 
boarding.  Inquiring  of  the  Lord,  Joseph  is  told  that 
to  Oliver  shall  be  given  the  same  power  to  translate 
the  book  of  Mormon,"  by  which  term  the  writing  on 

'*  The  Book  of  Mormon;  an  aecowU  written  hff  The  Hand  qf  Mormon,  upon 
plates  taken  from  the  plates  of  Nephi,  Wherefort  U  is  an  abridgment  qf  the 
record  qf  the  people  qf  J^ephit  and  also  of  the  LcunanUes,  who  are  a  remnant  of 
the  house  of  Isrojd;  and  also  to  Jew  and  Cfentile;  written  by  way  qf  command- 
mentf  and  also  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  revelation.  Written  and  sealed 
ftp,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  thcU  they  might  not  be  destroyed;  to  come  forth 
by  the  gift  ana  power  qf  Ood  unto  the  interpretation  thereqf;  sealed  by  the  hand 
oj  Moroni,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  way  qf 
Oentile;  the  interpretation  thereof  by  the  gift  qf  Ood.  An  abriagment  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Ether  also;  which  is  a  record  <^  the  people  qfJarid;  who  were 
scattered  at  the  time  the  Lord  comfownded  the  language  of  the  people  when  they 
were  building  a  tower  to  get  to  heaven;  which  is  to  shew  unto  the  remnant  qf  the 
House  of  Israel  whai  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  their  fathers;  and 
that  they  may  know  the  covenants  qf  the  Lord,  that  they  are  not  cast  off  forever; 
and  also  to  the  convincing  of  the  Jew  and  Oentile  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Eternal  Ood,  manifestiTig  himself  unto  all  nations.  And  now  \f  there  are 
foAtlts,  they  are  the  mistakes  of  men;  whertfore  condemn  not  the  things  qf  Ood, 
that  ye  may  be  found  spotless  at  the  judgment-seat  of  ChrisL  By  Joseph  Smith, 
Jun.,  Author  and  Proprietor,  (Printed  by  E.  &  Grandin,  for  the  author, 
Palmyra,  New  York,  1830.)  Several  editions  followed.  This  first  edition 
has  588  pagQ>>  and  is  prefaced  Anions  other  thin^  by  an  acooont  of  117 
pages,  wnich  Mrs  Hairis  burned.  Tnis  pre&tce  is  omitted  in  sabeeqnent 
editions.  The  testimony  of  three  witnesses,  and  also  of  eight  witnesses 
which  in  sabeeqnent  editions  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  is  here  at  the  end. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  affirms  that  the  signers  saw  the  plates  and  the 
engravings  thereon,  havinff  been  shown  them  by  an  an^l  from  heaven;  they 
knew  of  the  tnnslation,  that  it  had  been  done  by  the  gift  and  power  of  Ood, 
and  was  therefore  true.  The  book  was  reprinted  at  Kanvoo,  at  New  York, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  Europe.  An  edition  printed  by  Jas  O.  Wright  & 
Co.,  evidently  by  way  of  speculatioxi,  contains  eight  pages  of  introduction, 
and  an  advertisement  asserting  that  it  is  a  reprint  from  the  third  .^oiericaik 
edition,  and  that  the  work  was  oriffinally  published  at  Nauvoo,  which  latter 
statement  is  incorrect.  The  pubUsners  further  claim  that  at  the  time  of  this 
printing,  1848»  the  book  was  out  of  print,  notwithstanding  tiie  several  pra* 
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ceding  editions.  The  edition  at  present  in  common  nse  was  printed  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  at  the  Deaertt  Newa  office,  and  entered  according  to  act  of  con- 
gress in  1879,  by  Joseph  F.  Smith.  It  is  divided  into  chapters  and  verses, 
with  references  Dy  Orson  Pratt,  senior.     The  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

The  first  book  of  Nephi,  his  reien  and  ministry,  22  chapters;  the  second 
book  of  Nephi,  33  chapters;  the  booK  of  Jacob,  the  brother  of  Nephi,  7  chap- 
ters; the  book  of  Enos,  1  chapter;  the  book  of  Jarom,  1  chapter;  the  book 
of  Omni,  1  chapter;  the  words  of  Mormon,  1  chapter;  the  book  of  Moeiah, 
29  chapters;  the  book  of  Alma,  the  son  of  Alma,  63  chapters;  the  book  of 
Helaman,  16  chapters;  the  book  of  Nephi,  the  son  of  Nephi,  who  was  the 
son  of  Helaman,  30  chapters;  the  book  of  Nephi,  who  is  the  son  of  Nephi, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  tfesos  Christ,  1  chapter;  book  of  Mormon,  9  chapters; 
book  of  Ether,  15  chapters;  the  book  of  Moroni,  10  chapters.  In  aU  239 
chapters. 

I  give  herewith  the  contents  of  the  several  books.  The  style,  like  that  of 
the  revelations,  is  biblical. 

'First  Book  of  Nephi.  Lancnage  of  the  record;  Nephi's  abridgment; 
Lehi's  dream;  Lehi  departs  into  the  wilderness;  Nephi  slayeth  lAban;  Sariah 
complains  of  Lehi's  vision;  contents  of  the  brass  j^Iates;  Ishmael  goes  with 
Nephi;  Nephi's  brethren  rebel,  and  bind  him;  Lehi's  dream  of  the  tree,  rod, 
etc.;  Messiah  and  John  prophesied  of;  olive  branches  broken  off;  Nephi's 
vision  of  Mary;  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ;  of  darkness  and  earthquake; 
sreat  abominable  church;  discovery  of  the  promised  land;  bible  spoken  of; 
book  of  Mormon  and  holy  ghost  promised;  other  books  come  forth;  bible  and 
book  of  Mormon  one;  promises  to  the  ^entiles;  two  churches;  the  work  of 
the  Father  to  commence;  a  man  in  white  robes  (John);  Nephites  oome  to 
knowledge;  rod  of  iron;  the  sons  of  Lehi  take  wives;  director  found  (ball); 
Nephi  breaks  his  bow;  directors  work  by  faith;  Ishmael  died;  Lehi  and  Nephi 
threatened;  Nephi  commanded  to  buQd  a  ship;  Nephi  about  to  be  worshipped 
by  his  brethren;  shipfinished  and  entered;  dancing  in  the  ship;  Nephi  bound; 
ship  driven  back;  arrived  on  the  promised  land;  plates  of  ore  made;  Zenos, 
Nenm,  and  Zenock;  Isaiah's  writing;  holy  one  of  IsraeL 

'Second  Book  of  Nephi.  Lehi  to  his  sons;  opposition  in  all  things;  Adam 
fell  that  man  might  be;  Joseph  saw  our  dajr;  a  choice  seer;  writings  grow  to- 
gether; prophet  promised  to  the  Lamanites;  Joseph's  prophecy  on  brass 
plates;  Lehi  buried;  Nephi's  life  sought;  Nephi  separated  from  Laman;  tem- 

{ lie  built;  skin  of  blackness;  priests,  etc.,  consecrated;  make  other  plates; 
saiah's  words  by  Jacob;  ansels  to  a  devil;  spirits  and  bodies  reunited;  bap- 
tism; no  kinss  upon  this  land;  Isaiah  prophesieth;  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse; 
seed  of  Joseph  perisheth  not;  law  of  Moses  kept;  Christ  shall  shew  himself; 
signs  of  Christ,  birth  and  death;  whisper  from  the  dust;  book  sealed  up; 
priestcraft  forbidden;  sealed  book  to  be  brought  forth;  three  witnesses  behoid 
the  book;  the  words  (read  this,  I  prav  thee);  seal  up  the  book  again;  their 
priests  shall  contend;  teach  with  their  learning,  and  den^  the  holy  ghost;  rob 
the  poor;  a  bible,  a  bible;  men  judged  of  the  books;  white  and  a  delightsome 
people;  work  commences  among  all  people;  lamb  of  Qod  baptized;  baptism  by 
water  and  holy  ghost. 

*Book  of  Jacob.  Nephi  anointeth  a  king;  Nephi  dies;  Nephites  and 
Lamanites;  a  righteous  branch  from  Joseph;  Lamanites  shaJl  scourge  you; 
more  than  one  wife  forbidden;  trees,  waves,  and  mountains  obey  us;  Jews 
look  beyond  the  mark;  tame  oUve  tree;  nethermost  part  of  the  vineyard; 
fruit  laid  up  against  the  season;  another  branch;  wild  fruit  had  overcome; 
lord  of  the  vineyard  weeps;  branches  overcome  the  roots;  wild  branches 
plucked  off;  Sherem,  the  anti-Christ;  a  sign,  Sherem  smitten;  Enos  takes  the 
plates  from  his  father. 

'The  Book  of  Enos.  Enos,  thy  sins  are  forgiven;  records  threatened  by 
Lamanites;  Lamanites  eat  raw  meat. 

*The  Book  of  Jarom.  Nephites  wax  strong;  Lamanites  drink  blood; 
fortify  cities;  plates  delivered  to  Onmi. 

'  The  Book  of  Omni    Plates  given  to  Amaitm;  plates  given  to  Chemish; 
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MoBUth  warned  to  flee;  Zarahemia  discovered;  engraviogs  on  a  stone;  Cori- 
antomr  discovered;  his  parents  come  £rom  the  tower;  plates  delivered  to 
KingBenjamin. 

'The  words  of  Mormon.     False  Christs  and  prophets. 

'  Book  of  Mosiah.  Mosiah  made  king;  the  plates  of  brass,  sword,  and 
director;  King  Benjamin  teacheth  the  people;  their  tent  doors  toward  the 
temple;  coming  of  Christ  foretold;  beggEu:s  not  denied;  sons  and  daughters; 
Mosiah  began  to  reign;  Ammon,  etc.,  bound  and  imprisoned;  Limhi's  procla- 
mation; twenty-four  plates  of  gold;  seer  and  translator. 

'  Record  of  ZenifT.  A  battle  fought;  Ein^  Laman  died;  Noah  made  king; 
Abinadi  the  prophet;  resurrection;  Alma  behoved  Abinadi;  Abinadi  cast  into 
prison  and  scoureed  with  fagots;  waters  of  Mormon;  the  daughters  of  the 
Lamanites  stolen  oy  Kins  Noah*s  priests;  records  on  plates  of  ore;  last  trib- 
uto  of  wine;  Lamanites'  deep  sleep;  King  limhi  baptized;  priests  and  teach- 
ers labor;  Alma  saw  an  angel;  Alma  fell  (dumb);  I^g  Mosiah*s  sons  preach 
to  the  Lamanites;  translation  of  records;  plates  delivered  by  Limhi;  trans- 
lated by  two  stones;  people  back  to  the  Tower;  records  given  to  Alma;  judges 
appointed;  King  Mosiah  died;  Alma  died;  Kings  of  Nephi  ended. 

*Tbe  Book  of  Alma.  Nehor  slew  Gideon;  Amlici  made  king;  Amlici 
slain  in  battle;  Amlicites  painted  red;  Alma  baptized  in  Sidon;  Alma's 
preaching;  Alma  ordained  eiders;  commanded  to  meet  often;  Alma  saw  an 
angel;  Amulek  saw  an  angel;  lawyers  questioning  Amulek;  coins  named; 
Zeesrom  the  lawyer;  Zeesrom  trembles;  election  spoken  of;  Melchizedek 
pries^ood;  Zeesrom  stoned;  records  burned;  prison  rent;  Zeesrom  healed 
and  baptized;  Nehor's  desolation;  Lamanites  converted;  flocks  scattered  at 
Sebus;  Ammon  smote  off  arms;  Ammon  and  King  Lamoni;  King  Lamoni 
fell;  Ammon  and  the  queen;  king  and  queen  prostrate;  Aaron,  etc.,  deliv- 
ered; Jerusalem  built;  preaching  in  Jerusalem;  Lamoni's  father  converted; 
land  desolation  and  bountiful;  anti-Xephi-Lehies;  general  council;  swords 
buried;  1,005  massacred;  Lamanites  pensh  by  €re;  slavery  forbidden;  anti- 
Nephi-Lehies  removed  to  Jershon,  called  Ammonites;  tremendous  battle; 
anti-Christ,  Korihor;  Korihor  struck  dumb;  the  devil  in  the  form  of  an  angel; 
Korihor  trodden  down;  Alma*s  mission  to  Zoramites;  Rameumptom  (holy 
stand);  Alma  on  hill  Onidah;  Alma  on  faith;  prophecy  of  Zenoe;  prophecy 
of  Zenock;  Amulek's  knowledge  of  Christ;  chanty  recommended;  same  spirit 
possess  your  body;  believers  cast  out;  Alma  to  Helaman;  plates  given  to 
Helaman;  twentv-four  plates;  (3azelem,  a  stone  (secrot);  Liahona,  or  com- 
pass; Alma  to  Shiblon;  Alma  to  Corianton;  unpardonable  sin;  resurrection; 
restoration;  justice  in  punishment;  if,  Adam,  took,  tree,  life;  mercv  rob  jus- 
tice; Moroni^s  stratagem;  slaughter  of  Lamanites;  Moroni's  speech  to  Zera- 
hemnah;  prophecy  of  a  soldier;  Lamanites'  covenant  of  peace;  Alma's  proph- 
ecy 400  ^ears  after  Christ;  dwindle  in  unbelief;  Alma%  strange  departure; 
Amalickiah  leadeth  away  the  people,  destroyeth  the  church;  standard  of 
Moroni;  Joseph's  coat  rout;  Jacob's  prophecy  of  Joseph's  seed;  fevers  in  the 
land,  plante  and  roots  for  diseases;  Amalickiah's  plot;  the  kin^  stabbed; 
Amalickiah  marries  the  q|ueen,  and  is  acknowledged  king;  fortincations  by 
Moroni;  ditohes  fiUed  with  dead  bodies;  Amalidciah's  oath;  Pahoran  ap- 
pointed jud^;  army  aoainst  king-men;  Amalickiah  slain;  Ammoron  made 
king;  Bountiful  fortified;  dissensions;  2,000  young  men;  Moroni's  epistle  to 
Ammoron;  Ammoron's  answer;  Lamanites  made  (frunk;  Moroni's  stratagem; 
Helaman's  epistle  to  Moroni;  Helaman's  stratagem;  mothers  taught  faith; 
Lamanites  surrendered;  city  of  Antiparah  taken;  ci^  of  Cumeni  taken;  200 
of  the  2,000  fainted;  prisoners  robel,  slain;  Manti  taken  by  stratagem;  Moroni 
to  the  covemor;  governor's  answer;  King  Pachus  slain;  cords  and  ladders 

Sreparea;  Nephihah  token;  Teancum's  stratagem,  slain;  peace  establic^ed; 
Loronihah  made  commander;  Helaman  died;  sacred  things,  Shiblon;  Moroni 
died;  5,400  emigrated  north;  ships  built  by  Hagoth;  sacred  things  conunitted 
to  Helaman;  Shiblon  died. 

'The  Book  of  Helaman.  Pahoran  died;  Pahoran  appointed  judge;  Kiah- 
kumen  slays  Pahoran;  Pacumeni  appointed  judge;  Zarahamia  taken;  P%cu- 
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'meni  killed;  Gorianiamr  alain;  T*immit<w  nunrandered;  Helaniaa  ajMwinted 
judge;  secret  sigiu  discovered  and  Kishknmen  stabbed;  Ghuiianton  fled;  em- 
igration northward;  cement  houses;  manv  books  and  records;  Helaman  died; 
Nephi  made  indge;  Nejphites  become  wicked;  Nephi  gare  the  judgment-seat 
to  Cesoram;  Nephi  and  Lehi  preached  to  the  Lsinanites;  8,000  baptized;  Al- 
ma and  Nephi  sozroimded  with  fire;  angels  administer;  Gezoram  and  son 
murdered;  Qadianton  robbers;  Gadianton  robbers  destroyed;  Nephi's  proph- 
ecy; Qadianton  robbers  are  judges;  chief  judge  slain;  Seantum  detected;  keys 
of  the  kingdom;  Nephi  taken  away  by  the  spirit;  funine  in  the  land;  OJa- 
dianton  band  destroyed;  famine  remoTed;  Samuel's  prophecy;  tools  lost;  two 
days  and  a  night,  light;  sign  of  the  duoifizion;  Samuel  stoned,  etc;  angels 
appeared. 

'  Third  Book  of  NephL  Laohoneus  chief  judse;  Nephi  receiyes  the  records ; 
Nephi's  strange  depaiture;  no  darkness  at  night;  Tjamanites  become  white; 
Oiodianhi  to  Lachcmens;  Qidmddoni  chief  judffe;  Qiddianhi  slain;  Zemna- 
zihah  hanged;  robbers  sunrenoered;  Mormon  abridges  the  records;  church 
begins  to  he  broken  up;  government  of  the  land  destroyed;  chief  judge  mur- 
dered; divided  into  tribes;  Nephi  raises  the  dead;  sign  of  the  crucifixion; 
cities  destroyed,  earthquakes,  darkness,  etc.;  law  of  Moses  fulfilled;  Christ 
appears  to  Nephites;  print  of  the  nails;  Nephi  and  others  called;  baptism 
commanded;  doctrine  of  Christ;  Christ  the  end  of  the  law;  other  sheep  spoken 
of;  blessed  are  the  Qentiles;  Qentile  wickedness  on  the  land  of^ Joseph; 
Isaiah's  words  fulfilled;  Jesus  heals  the  sick;  Christ  blesses  children;  little 
ones  encircled  with  fii«;  Christ  administers  the  sacrament;  Christ  teaches 
his  disciples;  names  of  the  twelve;  the  twelve  teach  the  multitude;  baptinn, 
holy  ghost,  and  fire;  disciples  made  white;  faith  great;  Christ  breaks  bread 
again;  miracle,  bread  and  wine;  (Gentiles  destroyedlilsaiah);  Zion  established; 
from  Gentiles,  to  your  seed;  ugn,  Father's  work  commenced;  he  shiJl  be 
marred;  Gentiles  destroyed  (Isaiah);  New  Jerusalem  built;  work  commence 
among  all  the  tribes;  Isaiah's  words;  saints  did  arise;  Malachi's  prophecy; 
faith  tried  by  the  book  of  Mormon;  children's  tongues  looaed;  the  dead  raised; 
baptism  and  ho]v  ghost;  all  things  common;  Christ  appears  again;  Moses, 
churoh;  three  Nepiiites  tarry;  the  twelve  caught  up;  change  upon  their 
bodies. 

'Book  of  Nephi,  son  of  Nephi.  Disciples  raise  the  dead;  Zarahemia  re- 
built; other  disciples  are  ordained  in  their  stead;  Nephi  dies;  Amos  keeps  tho 
records  in  his  stead;  Amos  dies,  and  his  son  Amos  keeps  the  records;  prisons 
rent  by  the  three;  secret  combinations;  Ammaron  hidoB  the  records. 

'Book  of  Mormon.  Three  disciples  taken  away;  Mormon  forbidden  to 
preach;  Mormon  appointed  leader;  Samuel's  prophecy  fulfilled;  Mormon 
makes  a  record;  lands  divided;  the  twelve  shall  judge;  desolation  taken; 
women  and  children  sacrificed;  Mormon  takes  the  records  nidden  in  Shim;  Mor- 
mon repents  of  his  oath  and  takes  command;  coming  forth  of  records;  records 
hid  in  Cumorah;  230,000  Nephites  slain;  shall  not  get  sain  by  the  plates; 
these  things  shall  come  forth  out  of  the  earth;  the  state  of  tne  world;  miracles 
cease,  unbelief;  disciples  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach;  language  of  the 
book. 

'Book  of  Ether.  Twenty-four  plates  found;  Jared  cries  unto  the  Lord; 
Jared  goes  down  to  the  valley  of  lumrod;  Deseret,  hcmey-bee;  baxges  built; 
decree  of  God,  choice  land;  free  from  bondage;  four  years  in  tents  at  Morian- 
cumer;  Lord  talks  three  hours;  barges  like  a  dish;  eiffht  vessels,  sixteen 
atones;  Lord  touches  the  stones;  finger  of  the  Lord  seen;  Jared's  brother  sees 
the  L(nd;  two  stones  given;  stones  sealed  up;  eoes  aboard  of  vessels;  furious 
wind  blows;  dl4  days'  passage;  Orihah  anointed  king;  Kins  Shule  taken  cap- 
tive; Shule'a  sons  slay  Noan;  Jared  carries  his  father  away  captive;  the 
daughters  of  Jared  dance;  Jared  anointed  king  by  the  hand  of  wickedness; 
Jared  murdered  and  Akiah  reigns  in  his  stead;  names  of  animals;  poisonous 
serpents;  Biplakish's  cruel  reisn;  Morianton  anointed  king;  poisonous  ser- 
— (Its  destroyed;  many  wicked  lungs;  Moroni  on  faith;  miracles  by  faith; 
is;  New  Jerusabn  spoken  of;  Ether  cast  out;  records  finished 
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in  the  cavity  of  a  rock;  secret  combinatioDB;  war  in  all  the  land;  King  Gilead 
mnrdered  by  hia  high  priest;  the  high  priest  murdered  by  lib;  lib  slain  by 
Coriantamr;  dead  bodies  oover  the  una  and  none  to  bury  them;  2,000,000 
men  slain;  hill  Bamah;  cries  rend  the  air;  sleep  on  their  swords;  Corian- 
tamr slays  Shiz;  Shiz  falls  to  the  earth;  records  nidden  by  Ether. 

'Book  of  Moroni  Christ's  words  tothetwelye;  manner  of  ordination; 
order  of  sacrament;  order  of  baptism;  futh,  hope  and  charity;  baptism  ef  lit- 
tle children;  women  fed  on  their  hasbands'  flesh;  daughters  murdered  and 
eaten;  suffiurings  of  women  and  children;  cannot  recommend  them  to  God; 
Moroni  to  the  Lamanites;  420vears  since  thesiffn;  records  sealed  up  (Moroni); 
gifts  of  the  spirits;  God's  word  shall  hiss  forth. 

From  a  manuscript  furnished  at  my  request  by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  en- 
titled The  Booh  qf  Mormon^  I  epitomize  as  follows:  Several  families  retain- 
ing similar  forms  of  speech  were  directed  by  God  to  America,  where  they 
b^ame  numerous  and  prosperous.  They  lived  righteously  at  first,  but  after- 
ward became  sinful,  and  about  600  B.  a  broke  up  as  a  nation,  leaving  records 
bv  their  most  eminent  historiaa  Ether.  During  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  two  men,  Lehi  and  Mulek,  were  warned  of  God  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  directed  how  they  and  their  families  could 
make  their  escape,  and  were  led  to  this  land  where  they  found  the  records 
of  the  former  people.  Lehi  landed  at  Chili.  His  people  spread  to  North 
America,  became  numerous  and  wealthy,  lived  under  the  law  of  Moses  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  had  their  judges,  kings,  prophets,  and 
temples.  Loo^ng  confidently  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  in  due 
time  he  came,  and  after  his  crucifixion  oiganiied  the  church  in  America  as  he 
had  done  in  Judea,  an  account  of  which,  together  with  their  general  history, 
was  preserved  on  metallic  plates  in  the  language  of  the  times.  An  abridgment 
was  made  on  gold  plates  about  a.  d.  400  by  a  prophet  named  Mormon,  from 
all  the  historical  plates  that  had  come  down  to  him.  Thus  were  given  not 
only  the  histories  of  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites — ^his  own  people — ^but  of 
the  Jaredites,  who  had  occupied  the  land  before  them,  and  his  book  was 
called  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Destruction  coming  upon  the  people.  Mormon's 
son,  Moroni,  was  directed  of  God  where  to  deposit  the  plates,  the  urim  and 
thummim  being  deposited  with  them  so  that  the  finder  miffht  be  able  to  read 
them.  And  as  Moroni  had  left  them  so  were  they  found  l>y  Joseph  Smith. 
The  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated  in  1851  into  Italian,  under  the  auspices 
of  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  into  Danish  under  the  direction  of  Erastus  Snow;  in 
1852  John  Taylor  directed  its  translation  into  French  and  Gennan,  and 
Franklin  D.  Bichards  into  Welsh.  In  1855  George  Q.  Cannon  brought  out  an 
edition  in  the  Hawaiian  language  at  San  Francisco;  in  1878  N.  C.  Flygare 
supervised  its  publication  in  the  Swedish,  and  Moses  Thatcher  in  1884  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

In  December  1874,  Orson  Pratt,  at  that  time  church  historian,  prepjared 
an  article  for  insertion  in  the  Universal  Cydopedi^  a  portion  of  which  is  as 
follows:  'The  first  edition  of  this  wonderful  book  was  published  early  in 
1830.  It  has  since  been  translated  and  published  in  the  Welsh,  Danish, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  language  of  the  east,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  of  the  west.  It  is  a  volume  about  one  third  as  laroe  as 
the  bible,  consisting  of  sixteen  sacred  books. .  .One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jaredite  nation,  a  great  prophet,  saw  in  vision  all  things  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  to  the  end  tnereof,  which  were  written,  a  copy  of  which  was  en- 
graved by  Moroni  on  the  plates  of  Mormon,  and  then  sealed  up.  It  was  this 
portion  which  the  prophet^  Joseph  Smith,  was  forbidden  to  translate  or  to 
unloose  the  seal.  In  due  time  this  also  will  be  revealed,  together  with  all 
the  sacred  records  kept  by  the  ancient  nations  of  this  continent,  preparatory 
to  the  time  when  the  Knowledge  of  God  ^all  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  great  deep.'  Deseret  Kewa,  Sept.  27, 1876.  Orson  Pratt  afterward 
stated  that  the  book  of  Mormon  had  been  translated  into  ten  difierent  lan- 
guages. Deseret  News,  Oct.  9,  1878.  See  also  Taylder^s  Mormons,  10.  For 
further  oritidams  on  the  book  of  Mormon,  see  MiOenmal  Star,  xix.,  index  v.; 
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the  golden  plates  is  hereafter  known,  and  that  he  also 
shall  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  Oliver,^*  Joseph  and  he 
begin  the  work  systematically,  the  former  translating 
while  the  latter  writes ;"  for  Oliver  has  a  vision,  mean- 

Times  and  Setuona,  ii.  905-6;  Prtoes  Pamphlets,  i  to  vL  1-96;  Hffde's  Mor- 
monism^  210-83;  OWuuuen  Otach,  der  Mormen,  15-29;  Howt^a  Mormonism 
Unveiled,  17-123;  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  Apr.  11,  June  5  and  6,  and  Kov. 
5,  1879;  Juvenile  Instrudor,  xiv.  2-3;  Reynolds'  Myth  qf  the  Manuscript 
Found, -paaBim;  Lee*s  Mormoniam,  119-26;  Clementtf  Roughing  It,  127-35; 
Pop.  Science  Monthly,  Ivi.  165-73;  BenneU'e  Mormoniam  Expoaed,  103-40. 
See  letter  from  Thurlow  Weed,  alao  statement  by  Mrs  MatUda  Spaulding 
McKinstry  in  Serihner'a  Mag.,  Aug.  1880,  613-16. 

^'Oliver  Gowdery  'is  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  sustained  a  fair  reputa- 
tion until  his  intimacy  commenced  with  the  money  digger.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  in  the  world  who  always  find  time  to  study  out  ways  and  means  to 
live  without  work.  He  accordingly  onit  the  blacksmithing  business,  and  is 
now  the  editor  of  a  small  monthly  puolication  issued  under  the  directions  of 
the  prophet,  and  principally  filled  with  accounts  of  the  spread  of  Mormonism, 
their  persecutionB,  and  the  fabled  visions  and  commands  of  SmiUi.'  He  was 
'chief  scribe  to  the  prophet,  while  transcribing,  after  Martin  had  lost  110 
pages  of  the  precious  document  by  interference  of  the  devil.  An  angel 
al^  has  shown  him  the  plates  from  which  the  book  of  Mormon  proceeded, 
as  he  Ba^.'  Howe^a  Moi-moniam  Unveiled,  15,  265;  see  also  Pearl  of  Oreat 
Price,  iciii.  54;  Smucher*a  Hiat.  Mor,,  28;  Taylder^a  Mormona,  xxxii. 

" '  Instead  of  looking  at  the  characters  inscribed  upon  the  plates,  the 
prophet  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  old  peep-stone  which  ne  formerly  used  in 
money  digging.  This  he  placed  in  a  hat,  or  box,  into  which  he  also  thrust 
his  face. .  .Another  account  they  sive  of  the  transaction  is,  that  it  was  per- 
formed with  the  big  spectacles,'  which  enabled  'Smith  to  translate  the  plates 
without  looking  at  them.*  Howe^a  Mormoniam  Unveiled,  17-18.  '  These  were 
days  never  to  be  foi]^tten,'  Oliver  remarks,  'to  sit  under  the  sound  of  a  voice 
dictated  by  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  awakened  the  utmost  gratitude  of  this 
bosom  1  Day  after  day  I  continued,  uninterrupted,  to  write  from  his  mouth, 
as  he  translated  with  the  urim  and  thummim,  or,  as  the  Kephites  would 
have  said,  ''interpreters,'*  the  history  or  record  called  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
mon," '  Pearl  qf  Oreat  Price,  55.  See  also  Mackay'a  The  Mormona,  30-31; 
Millennial  Star,  iii.  148;  Smucker'a  Hiat.  Mormona,  35;  PraU'a  Pamphleta,  iv. 
58-9;  Ferris*  Utah  and  the  Mormona,  61-2.  In  relation  to  the  peep-stone  al- 
luded to,  Williaid  Chaser  says  in  his  sworn  testimony  that  he  discovered  a 
sin^lar  stone  while  diggins  a  well  in  the  year  1822.  Joseph  Smith  was  as- 
sistmg  him,  and  borrowed  tne  stone  from  him,  all^B[ing  that  he  could  see  into 
it.  After  he  obtained  the  stone  Smith  publishea  abroad  the  wonders  that 
he  could  see  in  the  stone,  and  made  mucn  disturbance  among  the  credulous 
members  of  the  community.  See  Howe* a  Mormoniam  Unveued,  241.  'This 
stone  attracted  particular  notice  cm  actM>unt  of  its  peculiar  shape,  resembling 
that  of  a  child's  foot.  It  was  of  a  whitish,  glassy  appearance,  though  opaque, 
resembling  quartz. .  .He  (Joseph  Jr)  manifested  a  special  fancy  for  this  geo- 
logical curiosity;  and  he  carried  it  home  with  him,  tnough  this  act  of  plunder 
was  against  the  strenuous  protestations  of  Mr  Ghase*s  children,  who  claimed 
to  be  its  ri^tfnl  owners.  Joseph  kept  this  stone,  and  ever  afterward  refused 
its  restoration  to  the  claimants.  Verv  soon  the  pretension  transpired  that  he 
could  see  wonderful  things  by  its  aid.  The  idea  was  rapidly  ^darged  upon 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  a  short  time  his  spiritual  endowment  was  so  devel- 
oped that  he  asserted  the  gift  and  power  (with  the  stone  at  his  eyes)  of  re- 
vealing both  things  existing  and  things  to  come.'  Tucber*a  Mormoniam,  19-20. 
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while,  telling  him  not  to  exercise  his  gift  of  translating 
at  present,  but  simply  to  write  at  Joseph's  dictation. 
Continuing  thus,  on  the  15th  of  May  the  two  men  go 
into  the  woods  to  ask  God  concerning  baptism,  found 
mentioned  in  the  plates.  Presently  a  messenger  de- 
scends from  heaven  in  a  cloud  of  light.  It  is  John  the 
Baptist.  And  he  ordains  them,  saying,  "Upon  you, 
my  fellow-servants,  in  the  name  of  messiah,  I  confer 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron."  Baptism  by  immersion  is 
directed;  the  power  of  laying-on  of  hands  for  the  gift 
of  the  holy  ghost  is  promised,  but  not  now  bestowed; 
then  they  are  commanded  to  be  baptized,  each  one 
baptizing  the  other,  which  is  done,  each  in  turn  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  other,  and  ordain- 
ing him  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  As  they  come 
up  out  of  the  water  the  holy  ghost  falls  upon  them, 
and  they  prophesy. 

Persecutions  continue;  brethren  of  Christ  threaten 
to  mob  them,  but  Joseph's  wife's  father  promises 
protection.  Samuel  Smith  comes,  and  is  converted, 
receiving  baptism  and  obtaining  revelations;  and  later 
Joseph's  father  and  mother,  Martin  Harris,  and 
others.  Food  is  several  times  charitably  brought  to 
the  translators  by  Joseph  Knight,  senior,  of  Coles- 
ville.  New  York,  concerning  whom  is  given  a  revela- 
tion. In  June  comes  Davia  Whitmer  with  a  request 
from  his  father,  Peter  Whitmer,  of  Fayette,  New 
York,  that  the  translators  should  occupy  his  house 
thenceforth  until  the  completion  of  their  work,  and 
brings  with  him  a  two-horse  wagon  to  carry  them 
and  their  eflfects.  Not  only  is  their  board  to  be  free, 
but  one  of  the  brothers  Whitmer,  of  whom  there  are 
David,  John,  and  Peter  juhior,  will  assist  in  the  writ- 
ing. Thither  they  go,  and  find  all  as  promised;  David 
and  Peter  Whitmer  and  Hyrum  Smith  are  baptized, 
and  receive  revelations  through  Joseph,  who  inquires 
of  the  Lord  for  them  by  means  of  the  urim  and  thum- 
mim.  The  people  thereabout  being  friendly,  meetings 
are  held,  and  the  new  revelation  taught,  many  believ- 
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ing,  certain  priests  and  others  disputing.  Three 
special  witnesses  are  provided  hy  Christ,  namely, 
Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris/* 
to  whom  the  plates  are  shown  by  an  angel  after  much 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  woods.  These  are  the 
three  witnesses.  And  there  are  further  eight  wit- 
nesses, namely,  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  Whitmer, 
Peter  Whitmer  junior,  John  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page, 
Joseph  Smith  senior,  Hyrum  Smith,  and  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  who  testify  that  the  plates  were  shown  to 
them  by  Joseph  Smith  junior,  that  they  handled  them 
with  their  hands,  and  saw  the  characters  engraven 
thereon.^ 

"The  objectioDfl  nued  against  this  testimony  are,  first,  there  is  no  date 
nor  place;  second,  there  are  not  three  separate  affidavits,  but  one  testimony 
signed  by  three  men;  third,  compare  with  Smith's  revelation  Doctrine  ana 
CovenanUtp.  173,  and  it  appears  that  this  testimony  is  drawn  up  by  Smith 
himself.  Fnt  who  are  these  witnesses  ?  Sidney  Riffdon,  at  Independence, 
Missouri,  in  1838,  charged  Cowdery  and  Whitmer  with  'being  connected  with 
a  f;ang  of  counterfeiters,  thieves,  liars,  blacklegs  of  the  deepest  dye,  to  de- 
ceive and  defraud  the  saints.'  Joseph  Smith  (Times  and  Seasons,  vol.  i.  pp. 
81,  83-4)  charges  Cowdery  and  Mrhitmer  with  being  busy  in  stirring  up 
strife  and  turmoQ  among  the  brethren  in  1838  in  Missouri;  and  he  demands, 
*  Are  they  not  murderers  then  at  the  heart  ?  Are  not  their  consciences  seared 
as  with  a  hot  iron  V  These  men  were  consequently  cut  off  from  the  church. 
In  1837  Smith  prints  this  language  about  his  coadjutor  and  witness:  'There 
are  negroes  who  have  white  skus  as  well  as  bkck  ones— Granny  Parish 
and  others,  who  acted  as  lackeys,  such  as  Martin  Harris  1  But  they  are  so 
far  beneath  my  contempt  that  to  notice  any  of  them  would  be  too  great  a 
sacrifice  for  a  gentleman  to  make.'  IJyde*s  Mormonism,  252-5.  0£  David 
Whitmer,  Mr  Howe  says:  'He  is  one  of  five  of  the  same  name  and  family 
who  have  been  used  as  witnesses  to  establish  the  imposition,  and  who  are 
now  head  men  and  leaders  in  the  Mormonite  cam^  They  were  noted  in 
their  neighborhood  for  credulity  and  a  general  belief  in  witches,  and  perhaps 
were  fit  subjects  for  the  juffgling  arts  of  Smith.  David  relates  that  he  was 
led  by  Smith  into  an  open  field,  on  his  father's  farm,  where  they  found  the 
book  of  plates  lyins  upon  the  ground.  Smith  took  it  up  and  requested  him 
to  examine  it,  whicn  he  did  for  the  sj^aoe  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  when  he 
returned  it  to  Smith,  who  placed  it  m  its  former  position,  alleging  that  it 
was  in  the  custody  of  an  angel.  He  describes  the  plates  as  being  about  eight 
inches  square,  the  leaves  Ming  metal  of  a  whitish  yellow  color,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  tin  plates.'  Aformonisi»  Unveiled,  16.  See  also  Kidder's  Mor- 
mons,  49-61;  Tucker's  Origin  and  Prog.  J/or.,  69-71;  Smucker's  Hist.  Mor,, 
29-30;  Bertrand's  M4moires  d'vn  Mormon^  29-31. 

1*  *It  will  be  seen  that  the  witnesses  of  this  truth  were  principally  of  the 
two  families  of  Whitmer  and  Smith.  The  Smiths  were  the  father  and  broth- 
ers of  Joseph.  Who  the  Whitmers  were  is  not  clear,  and  all  clew  to  their 
character  and  proceedings  since  this  date,  though  probably  kno^'n  to  the 
Mormons  themselves,  is  undiscoverable  by  tiie  profane  vulgjar.'  Macbay's  The 
Mormons,  23. 

The  theory  commonly  accepted  at  present  by  those  not  of  the  Mormon 
laitb,  in  regard  to  the  origin  ot  the  book  of  Mormon,  is  thus  given  in  the  in- 
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troduction  to  the  New  York  edition  of  the  Booh  qf  Mormon,  eaaentiallT  the 
same  as  that  advanced  previously  by  E.  D.  Howe,  and  subseouently  elabo- 
rated by  others:  'About  the  year  1809,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Spanlaing,  a  clergy- 
man who  had  graduated  from  Dartmouth  college,  and  settled  in  uie  town  of 
Cherry  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  removed  from  that  place  to  New 
Salem  (Conneaut),  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio.  Mr  Spaulding  was  an  enthu- 
siastic arch«M>logist.  The  reeion  to  which  he  removed  was  rich  in  American 
antiquities.  The  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  puzzled  the  brains  of 
many  patient  explorers  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  accepted  the  theory 
that  the  American  continent  was  peopled  by  a  oolony  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 
The  ample  material  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  full  of  mythical  interest  and 
legendary  suggestiveness,  led  him  to  the  conception  of  a  curious  literary  pro- 
ject. He  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  fictitious  history  of  the  race  which 
had  built  the  mounds.  The  work  was  commenced  and  progressed  slowly  for 
some  time.  Portions  of  it  were  read  by  Mr  Spauldinff^s  mends,  as  its  dif- 
ferent sections  were  completed,  and  after  three  years'  uibor,  the  volume  was 
sent  to  the  press,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Mantucr^  IbuntL  Mr  Spaulding 
had  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  before  his  book  received  the  final  revision, 
and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  printer  named  Patterson,  in  that  city,  that  the 
manuscript  was  placed  with  a  view  to  publication.  This  was  in  the  year 
1812.  The  printing,  however,  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty 
about  the  contract,  until  Mr  Spaulding  left  Pittsbur^dn,  and  went  to  Amity, 
Washington  county,  New  York,  where  in  1816  he  died.  The  manuscript 
seems  to  have  lain  unused  during  this  interval.  But  in  the  employ  of  the 
printer  Patterson  was  a  versatile  genius,  one  Sidney  Bigdon,  to  whom  no 
trade  came  amiss,  and  who  happened  at  the  time  to  m  a  journeyman  at  work 
with  Patterson.  Disputations  on  questions  of  tiieology  were  the  peculiar  de- 
light of  Rigdon,  and  the  probable  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon is  found  in  the  fact  that,  by  this  man's  agency,  information  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fictitious  record  was  first  communicated  to  Joseph  Smith. 
Smith's  family  settied  in  Palmyra,  New  York,  about  the  year  1815,  and  re- 
moved subsequently  to  Ontario  county,  where  Joseph  became  noted  for  su- 
preme cunning  and  general  shiftiessness.  Chance  thraw  him  in  the  company  of 
Kigdon  soon  after  Spanlding's  manuscript  fell  under  the  eye  of  the  erratic 
journeyman,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plan  of  founding  a  new  system  of  re- 
ligious imposture  was  concocted  by  these  two  shrewd  and  unscruj^ulous  par- 
ties. The  fact  that  the  style  of  the  book  of  Mormon  so  closely  imitates  that 
of  the  received  version  of  the  bible-^a  point  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  by  Mr  Spaulding,  probably  in  order  to  invest  the  fiction 
with  a  stronger  character  of  reality — answered  admirably  for  the  purposes 
of  Bigdon  and  Smith.'  Mr  Howe  testifies  that  'an  opinion  has  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  that  Bigdon  has  been  the  lago,  the  prime  mover  of 
the  whole  conspiracy.  Of  tlus,  however,  we  have  no  positive  proof.'  Mor- 
monian  ITtweiled,  100. 

To  prove  the  foregoing,  witnesses  are  brought  forward.  John  Spaulding, 
brother  of  Solomon,  testifies:  'He  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  writing  a 
book,  which  he  intended  to  have  printed,  the  avails  of  wiiich  he  thought 
would  enable  him  to  pay  all  his  debts.  The  book  was  entitied  The  Mamucript 
Founds  of  which  he  read  to  me  many  passages.  It  was  an  historical  romance 
of  the  first  settlers  of  America,'  eta  Me  goes  on  to  speak  of  Nephi  and  Lehi 
as  names  familiar,  as  does  also  Martha  Spaulding,  Jotm's  wife.  Henry  Lake, 
formerly  Solomon's  partner,  testifies  to  the  same  e£Eect;  also  John  N.  Miller, 
who  worked  for  Lake  and  Spaulding  in  building  their  forge;  also  Aaron 
Wright,  Oliver  Smith,  and  Nahum  Howard,  neighbrn;  also  Artemas  Cunning- 
ham, to  whom  Spaulding  owed  money.  To  tibese  men  Solomon  Spaulding 
used  to  talk  about  and  read  from  his  Manuaeripi  Founds  which  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  ten  lost  tribes  in  America,  which  he  wanted  to  pubUsh  and  with 
the  j^fits  pay  his  debts.  After  the  book  of  Mormon  was  printed,  and  they 
saw  it,  or  heard  it  read,  they  were  sore  it  was  the  same  as  Spanlding's  Mcam' 
teripi  Found.  Id.,  278-^7. 
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Who  Wrote  the  Book  qf  Montmt  ia  the  title  of  a  4to  pamphlet  of  16 
pages  by  Robert  Pattenon  of  Pittaborgb.  Reprinted  from  the  illustrated 
hiirtory  of  Waahington  comity,  Philaddiphia»  1882.  This  Patterson  is  the 
aon  of  printer  Patterson,  to  whoao  office  tiie  Spaulding  MS.  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  sent.  Little  new  information  ia  brought  out  by  this  inquisition.  First 
he  eztracta  paaaagea  from  Howe'a  MormomBm  Unveiled,  quoting  at  aecond- 
hand  from  Eiddera  Momumiem  and  the  Mormons^  in  the  absence  of  the  orig- 
inal, stating  erroneoualy  that  Howe'a  book  was  firat  printed  in  1835.  I  give 
elsewhere  an  epitome  of  the  contenta  of  Howe'a  work.  BaUantyne  in  hia 
Bepljf  to  a  Trady  by  T.  Richarda,  What  is  Mormoniemf  wherein  ia  advanced 
the  Spaulding  theoiy,  aaserts  in  answer  that  Spaulding's  manuscript  was  not 
known  to  Smith  or  tUgdon  until  after  the  publication  of  the  Booh  qf  Mot- 
moa,  and  that  the  two  were  not  the  aame,  the  latter  being  about  three  timea 
larger  than  the  former.  'Dr  Hurlburt,'  he  aaya,  'and  certain  other  noted 
enemies  of  thia  canae,  having  heard  that  such  a  manuacript  exiated,  deter- 
nuned  to  publiah  it  to  the  world  in  order  to  deatroy  the  book  of  Mormon,  but 
after  examininff  it,  found  that  it  did  not  read  aa  they  expected,  conaequently 
declined  ita  puolicatioD.'  The  Spaulding  theory  ia  advanced  and  supported 
by  the  following,  in  addition  to  tne  eight  witneaaea  whose  testimony  was  given 
b^  Howe  in  his  Mormimiam  UnoeHed,  Mrs  Matilda  Spaulding  Davidson,  once 
wife  of  Solomon  Spaulding,  said  to  Rev.  D.  R.  Austin,  who  had  the  statement 
printed  in  the  Bokon  Recorder^  VLb,y  1839,  that  Spaulding  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  portions  of  hia  romance  to  hia  frienda  and  neiffhoora.  When  John 
Spaulding  heard  read  for  the  first  time  paaaagea  from  Sie  book  of  Mormon 
he  'recognized  perfectly  the  work  of  hia  brouier.  He  waa  amaaed  and  af- 
flioted  that  it  ahould  have  been  perverted  to  ao  wicked  a  purpoae.  His  grief 
found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  he  aroae  on  the  apot  and  expreaaed  to  the 
meeting  hia  aorrow  and  regret  that  the  writmga  of  hia  deceaaed  brother  ahould 
be  uaed  for  a  purpoae  ao  vile  and  ahocUnff.^  Statementa  to  the  aame  effect 
are  slven  aa  comi^  from  Mra  MoEinatey,  daughter  of  Spaulding,  printed  in 
BcrSner'e  Monthly,  Auguat  1880;  W.  H.  Sabine,  brother  of  Mra  ebaulding; 
Joseph  Miller,  whoae  atatementa  were  printed  in  the  PUUkurgh  Tdegrapfi^ 
Feb.  6,  1879;  Redick  McKee  in  the  fFashington  Reporter,  April  21,  1869; 
Bev.  Abner  Jackaon  in  a  communication  to  the  Waahington  County  Hiatori- 
cat  Society,  printed  in  the  Wathington  Reporter,  Jan.  7,  1881,  and  othera. 
See  alao  Kidder'e  Mormomem,  37-49;  CaJUfornion-IU  Poet  History,  198-9; 
Ferris  Utah  and  MormotiM,  IK^l;  &wnnisoiCs  Mormons,  93-7;  Bertrand's 
M^moirtB  d*tm  Mormon,  33-44;  HisL  <f  Mormons,  41«^;  BenneU*s  Mormon- 
iam,  llfr-24;  Howe's  Mormonism,  289-90. 

Robert  P^tteraon,  in  hia  pamphlet  entitled  Who  Wrote  the  Bool  qf  Mor- 
wwnf  thua  discusses  the  case  of  Sidney  Rigdcm:  'It  was  satisfactorily  proven 
that  Spaulding  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Mormon;  but  how  did  Joseph 
Smith  obtain  a  copy  of  it  ?  The  theory  hitherto  most  widely  published,'  says 
Patterson,  'and  perhaps  ffenerally  accepted,  has  been  that  Rigdon  was  a 
printer  in  Patterson's  prmting-omce  when  the  Spauldins  manuscript  waa 
brought  there  in  1812-14,  and  tiiat  he  eitiier  copiea  or  pur&ined  it.  fiavinff 
it  thua  in  hia  poeaeaaion,  the  nae  made  of  it  waa  an  after  thought  auggeated 
by  oircumatancea  manyyeara  later.  More  recently  another  theory  haa  been 
advanced,  that  Rifldon  obtained  poeaeaaion  of  the  Spaulding  manuacript  dur- 
ing hia  paatorate  <M  the  first  baptist  church  or  soon  thereafter,  1822-4,  with- 
oat  any  necessary  impropriety  on  his  part,  but  rather  through  the  courtesy 
of  some  friend,  in  whoae  posseieion  it  remained  unclaimed,  and  who  regarded 
it  as  a  literanr  ouriosity.  The  friends  of  Risdon,  in  response  to  the  first 
charge,  deny  that  he  ever  resided  in  Pittsburgh  previous  to  1822,  or  that  he 
ever  waa  a  printer,  and  in  general  answer  to  both  charges  affirm  that  he 
never  at  any  time  had  acoess  to  Spaulding's  manuscript.'  Rigdon  denies  em- 
phatically uat  he  ever  worked  in  Patterson's  printing-office  or  knew  of  such 
an  establishment;  and  the  testimony,  producea  by  Patteraon,  of  Garvil  Rig- 
don, Sidney's  brother,  Peter  Boyer,  hia  larother-m-law,  laaac  King,  Samuel 
Oooper,  Robert  Dnboia^  and  Mrs  Lambdin  pointa  in  the  aame  direction.    On 
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the  other  hand,  Mn  DayidBoii,  Joseph  Miller,  Redick  McKee,  Rey.  GephM 
Bodd,  and  Mrs  Eichbanm  are  quite  positive  that  either  Ri^don  worked  in  the 
printing-office,  or  had  access  to  the  manascript.  'These  witnesses,'  continae* 
Fattersou,  'are  all  whom  we  can  find,  after  inqui»!es  extending  through  some 
three  years,  who  can  testify  at  all  to  Rigdon*s  rusidencein  Pittsburgh  before 
1810,  and  to  his  possible  employment  in  Patterrjn's  printing-offioe  or  bindery. 
Of  this  employment  none  ot  them  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  In  mak- 
ing inquiries  among  two  or  three  score  of  the  oldest  residents  m  Pittsburgh 
and  vicinity,  those  who  had  any  opinion  on  the  subject  invariably,  so  far  as 
now  remembered,  repeated  the  story  of  Rigdon's  employment  in  Patterson's 
office  as  if  it  were  a  well  known  and  admitted  fact;  they  could  tell  all  about 
it,  but  when  pressed  as  to  their  personal  knowledge  of  it  or  their  authority 
for  the  conviction,  they  had  none.'  Nevertheless  he  concludes,  'after  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  the  preceding  testimony ,  that  Rigdon  as  early  as  1823 
certainly  had  possession  of  Spanlding's  manuscript;  how  he  obtained  it  is 
unimportant  for  the  present  purpose;  that  during  his  career  as  a  minister  of 
the  Disciples  church  in  Ohio,  he  carefully  preserved  under  lock  and  key  this 
document,  and  devoted  an  absorbed  attention  to  it;  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
forthcoming  book  of  Mormon  and  of  its  contents  long  before  its  appearance; 
that  the  said  contents  were  largely  Spanlding's  romance,  and  partly  such 
modifications  as  Rigdon  had  introduced;  and  that,  during  the  preparation  of 
the  book  of  Mormon,  Rigdon  had  repeated  and  long  interviews  with  Smith, 
thus  easily  supplying  him  with  fresh  mstalmenta  of  the  pretended  revelation.' 
In  a  letter  to  tne  emtora  of  the  Boston  Journal^  dated  May  27,  1839,  Rigdon 
says:  '  There  was  no  man  bv  the  name  of  Patterson  during  my  residence  at 
Pittsburgh  who  had  a  printmg-offioe;  what  might  have  b^n  before  I  lived 
there  I  know  not.  Mr  ttobert  Patterson,  I  was  told,  had  owned  a  printing- 
office  before  I  lived  in  that  city,  but  had  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
failed  before  mv  residence  there.    This  Mr  Patterson,  who  was  a  presbyterian 

Ereacher,  I  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  during  my  residence  in  Pitts- 
urph.  He  was  then  acting  under  an  agency  in  the  book  and  stationery 
business,  and  was  the  owner  of  no  property  of  any  kind,  printing-office  or 
anything  else,  during  the  time  I  resid^  in  the  ci^. '  Smueher*s  Mormons,  45S. 
In  Philadelphia,  in  1840,  was  published  The  Oriffin  of  the  Spcudding 
Story,  concerning  the  Manuecript  Found;  with  a  short  biograpny  q/'Dr  P.  Hut' 
bert,  the  originator  of  the  same;  and  some  testimcny  adduced,  sfunomg  it  to  he  a 
sheer  fabriaUion  so  far  as  its  connection  with  the  Book  qf  Mormon  is  concerned. 
By  B.  Winchester,  minister  qf  the  Oospd.  The  author  goes  on  to  say  that 
Hulbert,  a  methodist  preacher  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  joined  the  Mormons  in 
1833,  and  was  ezpellea  for  immoral  conduct^  whereupon  he  swore  venffeance 
and  concocted  the  Spaulding  story.  Hearing  of  a  work  written  by  Solomon 
Spaulding  entitled  The  Manuscript  Found,  he  sought  to  prove  to  those  about 
him  that  the  book  of  Mormon  was  derived  from  it,  'not  that  any  of  these 
persons  had  the  most  distant  idea  that  this  novel  had  ever  been  converted 
into  the  book  of  Mormon,  or  that  there  was  any  connection  between  them. 
Indeed,  Mr  Jackson,  who  had  read  botii  the  book  of  Mormon  and  Spanlding's 
manuscript,  told  Mr  H.  when  he  came  to  get  his  signature  to  a  writing  testi- 
fying to  the  probability  that  Mr  S.'s  manuscript  had  been  converted  into  the 
book  of  Mormon,  that  there  was  no  agreement  between  them;  for,  said  he, 
Mr  S.'s  manuscript  was  a  very  small  work,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  saying 
not  one  word  about  the  children  of  Israel,  but  professed  to  give  an  account 
of  a  race  of  people  who  originated  from  the  Romans,  which  m  S.  said  he  had 
translated  from  a  Latin  parohment  that  he  had  found. '  Winchester  states  fur- 
ther that  Hurlburt,  or  Hulbert,  wrote  Mormonism  Unoeiled  and  sold  it  to 
Howe  for  $500. 

The  MyUh  of  the  Manuscript  Found;  or  the  absurdities  of  the  Spaulding 
story;  By  Elder  Oeorgc  Reynolds,  was  published  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1883. 
It  is  a  12mo  vol.  of  104  pages,  and  gives  first  the  history  of  the  Spaulding  man- 
uscript, and  names  Hurlburt  as  the  originator  of  the  story.  Chap,  iii  is  en- 
titled '  the  bogus  affidavit,'  rof erring  to  the  alleged  sworn  statentont  of  Mrs 
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The  translation  of  the  book  of  Mormon  being  fin- 
ished, Smith  and  Cowdery  go  to  Palmyra,  secure  the 
copyright,  and  agree  with  Egbert  B.  Grandin  to 
print  five  thousand  copies  for  three  thousand  dollars. 
Meanwhile,  a  revelation  comes  to  Martin  Harris,  at 
Manchester,  in  March,  commanding  him  to  pay  for 
the  printing  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  under  penalty 
of  destruction  of  himself  and  property.*^    The  title- 

BftTiMm,  the  widow  of  Spanlding,  published  by  Stom,  bat  denied  by  Mm 
Daviflon.  Bigdon'i  connection,  or  rather  lack  of  connection  with  the  mana- 
■cript  is  next  diacneaed.  Then  is  answered  an  article  in  8crifmer*8  MagoLziM 
by  Mrs  Dickenson,  grand  niece  of  Mr  Spaulding,  and  probably  the  most  shal- 
low treatment  of  the  subject  vet  presented  on  either  side.  Farther  discus- 
sions on  tiie  book  are  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  finally 
internal  evidences  and  prophecies  are  considered.  *  It  is  evident,'  Mr  Rey- 
nolds concludes,  'that  if  Mr  Spaulding's  story  was  what  its  friends  claim, 
then  it  never  could  have  formea  the  ground-work  of  the  book  of  Mormon; 
for  the  whole  historical  narrative  is  difiEerent  from  beginning  to  end.  And 
farther,  the  story  that  certain  old  inhabitants  of  New  Salem,  who,  it  is  said, 
recoffnized  the  book  of  Mormon,  either  never  made  such  a  statement,  or  they 
let  their  imagination  run  away  with  their  memory  into  the  endorsement  of  a 
falsehood  ana  an  inipoesibility.' 

*  Speaking  of  M!artin  Uarris,  E.  D.  Howe  says:  'Before  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Smith  &mily  he  was  considered  an  honest,  industrious  citizen  by 
bis  neiffhboFB.  His  residence  was  in  the  town  of  Palmyra,  where  he  had 
accumulated  a  handsome  property.  He  was  naturally  of  a  verv  visionary 
turn  of  mind  on  the  subject  of  reugion,  holding  one  sentiment  but  a  short 
time.*  Mortgaged  his  farm  for  $3,000,  and  printed  the  Book  of  Mormon^  as 
he  said,  to  inake  money.  The  price  first  was  $1.75,  then  $1.25,  afterward 
whatever  they  could  get.  'Since  that  time  the  frequent  demands  on  Mar- 
tinis purse  have  reduced  it  to  a  very  low  state.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  whole  imposition,  and  now  carries  the  most  incon- 
testable proon  of  a  religious  maniac. .  .Martin  is  an  exceedingly  fast  talker. 
He  frequently  gathers  a  crowd  around  in  bar-rooms  and  m  the  streets. 
Here  he  appears  to  be  in  his  element,  answering  and  explaining  aU  manner 
of  dark  and  abstruse  theological  questions. .  .He  is  toe  source  of  much 
trouble  and  perplexity  to  the  honest  portion  of  his  brethren,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly ^ong  since  have  been  cast  off  by  Smith  were  it  not  for  his  money,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Mormon  fabric'  MormonUm 
Unveiled,  13-15.  'The  wife  of  Martin  Harris  instituted  a  lawsuit  against 
him  [Joseph  Smith,  Jr],  and  stated  in  her  affidavit  that  she  believed  the  chief 
object  he  nad  in  view  was  to  defraud  her  husband  of  all  his  property.  The 
trial  took  place  at  New  York,  and  th^  facts,  as  related  even  by  the  mother 
of  the  prophet,  are  strongly  condemnatory  of  his  conduct. .  .Harris  denied 
in  solemn  terms  that  Smith  had  ever,  in  any  manner,  attempted  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  money,  and  ended  by  assuring  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  that, 
if  they  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  uie  plates,  and  continued  to  resist 
the  truth,  it  would  one  day  be  the  means  of  damning  their  souls.'  Taylder^B 
Mormons,  xxxL-ii.  'In  the  beginning  of  the  printing  the  Mormons  pro- 
fessed to  hold  their  manuscripts  as  sacred,  and  insisted  upon  maintaining  con- 
stant vigilance  for  their  safety  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  each  morn- 
ing canying  to  the  printing-office  the  instalment  required  for  the  day,  and 
withdrawing  the  same  at  evening.  No  alteration  from  copy  in  any  manner 
was  to  be  made.    These  things  were  ' '  strictly  commanded, "  as  they  said.    Mr 
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page  is  not  a  modem  production,  but  a  literal  trans- 
lation from  the  last  leaf  of  the  plates^  on  the  left-hand 
side,  and  running  like  all  Hebrew  writing. 

And  now  in  a  chamber  of  Whitmer's  house  Smith, 
Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer  meet,  and  earnestly  ask 
God  to  make  good  his  promise,  and  confer  on  them 
the  Melchisedec  priesthood,  which  authorizes  the  lay- 
ing-on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost  Their 
prayer  is  answered;  for  presently  the  word  of  the 
Lord  comes  to  them,  commanding  that  Joseph  Smith 
should  ordain  Oliver  Cowdery  to  be  an  elder  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Oliver  in  like  manner 
should  so  ordain  Joseph,  and  the  two  should  ordain 
others  as  from  time  to  time  the  will  of  the  Lord  should 
be  made  known  to  them.^  But  this  ordination  must 
not  take  place  until  the  baptized  brethren  assemble 
and  give  to  this  act  their  sanction,  and  accept  the 
ordained  as  spiritual  teachers,  and  then  only  after  the 
blessing  and  partaking  of  bread  and  wine.  It  is  next 
revealed  that  twelve  shall  be  called  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  the  twelve  apostles  of  these  last  days,  who 
shall  go  into  all  the  world  preaching  and  baptizing. 

John  H.  Gilbert,  m  printer,  had  the  chief  operative  tmst  of  the  type-setting 
and  preas-work  of  the  job.  After  the  first  day's  trial  he  found  the  manu- 
scripts in  so  very  imperfect  a  condition,  especially  in  regard  to  grammar, 
that  he  became  uuwillmg  further  to  obey  the  "command,"  and  so  announce 
to  Smith  and  his  party;  when  finally,  upon  much  friendly  expostulation,  he 
was  given  a  limitea  discretion  in  correcting,  which  was  exercised  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  syntax,  orthography,  punctuation,  capitalizing,  paragraphing,  etc. 
Many  errors  under  these  heads,  nevertheless,  escaped  correction,  as  appear 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  printed  book.  Very  soon,  too — after  some  ten 
days — ^the  constant  vigilance  by  the  Mormons  over  the  manuscripts  waa  re- 
laxed by  reason  of  the  confidence  they  came  to  repose  in  the  prmters.  Mr 
Gilbert  has  now  (1867)  in  his  possession  a  complete  copy  of  the  book  in  the 
original  sheets,  as  laid  off  by  nim  from  the  press  in  working. .  .Meanwhile, 
Harris  and  his  wife  had  separated  by  mutual  arrangement,  on  account  of 
her  persistent  unbelief  in  Mormonism  and  refusal  to  ba  a  party  to  the  mort- 
gage. The  family  estate  was  divided,  Harris  giving  her  about  eis^ty  acres 
of  the  farm,  with  a  comfortable  house  and  other  property,  as  her  share  of  the 
assets;  and  she  occupied  this  property  until  the  time  of  her  death.'  Tucher^s 
Origin  and  Prog,  Mor,,  50-7. 

'^Speakins  of  the  manner  in  which  Smith  delivered  these  revelations, 
Howe  says:  'In  this  operation  he  abandoned  his  spectacles,  or  peep-stone,  and 
merely  delivered  it  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  this  manner  he  governs  his  follow- 
ers, by  asking  the  Lord,  as  he  says,  from  day  to  day.*  Mormowtm  Unveiiei^ 
102. 
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By  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  revelation  it  is  done. 
The  rise  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  these  last 
days  is  on  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  at  which  date  the 
church  was  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York  by  Joseph  Smith 
junior,  Hyrum  Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whit- 
mer,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  and  Peter  Whitmer.  Joseph 
Smith,  ordained  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  made 
by  the  commandment  of  God  the  first  elder  of  this 
church,  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  likewise  an  apostle,  is 
made  the  second  elder.  Again  the  first  elder  falls 
into  worldly  entanglements,  but  upon  repentance  and 
self-humbling  he  is  delivered  by  an  angel. 

The  duties  of  elders,  priests,  teachers,  deacons,  and 
members  are  as  follow :  All  who  desire  it,  with  hon- 
esty and  humility,  may  be  baptized  into  the  church; 
old  covenants  are  at  an  end,  all  must  be  baptized  anew. 
An  apostle  is  an  elder;  he  shall  baptize,  ordain  other 
elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  administer  bread 
and  wine,  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ;  he 
shall  confirm,  teach,  expound,  exhort,  taking  the  lead 
at  meetings,  and  conducting  them  as  he  is  taught  by 
the  holy  ghost.  The  priest's  duty  is  to  preach,  teach, 
expound,  exhort,  baptize,  administer  the  sacrament, 
and  visit  and  pray  with  members;  he  may  also  ordain 
other  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  giving  a  certifi- 
cate of  ordination,  and  lead  in  meetings  when  no 
elder  is  present.  The  teacher's  duty  is  to  watch  over 
and  strengthen  the  members,  preventing  evil  speak- 
ing and  all  iniquity,  to  see  that  the  meetings  are  regu- 
larly held,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  them  in  the  absence 
of  elder  or  priest.  The  deacon's  duty  is  to  assist  the 
teacher;  teacher  and  deacon  may  warn,  expound,  ex- 
hort, but  neither  of  them  shall  baptize,  administer 
the  sacrament,  or  lay  on  hands.  The  elders  are  to 
meet  in  council  for  the  transaction  of  church  business 
every  three  months,  or  oftener  should  meetings  be 
called.  Subordinate  oflScers  will  receive  from  the 
elders  a  license  defining  their  authority;  elders  will 
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peceive  their  license  from  other  elders  by  vote  cf 
church  or  conference.  There  shall  be  presidents, 
bishops,  high  counsellors,  and  high  priests;  the  pre- 
siding elder  shall  be  president  of  the  high  priesthood, 
and  he,  as  well  as  bishops,  high  counsellors,  and  high 
priests,  will  be  ordained  by  high  council  or  general 
conference.  The  duty  of  members  is  to  walk  in  holi- 
ness before  the  Lord  according  to  the  scriptures,  to 
bring  their  children  to  the  elders,  who  will  lay  their 
hands  on  them  and  bless  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  bible,  that  is  to  say,  the  scriptures  of 
the  old  and  new  testaments,  is  accepted  wholly,  save 
such  corruptions  as  have  crept  in  through  the  great 
and  abominable  church;  the  book  of  Mormon  is  a 
later  revelation,  supplementary  thereto.  Thus  is  or- 
ganized the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,^  in  accordance  with  special  revelations  and 
commandments,  and  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
new  testament. 

The  first  public  discourse,  following  the  meetings 
held  in  Whitmer's  house,  was  preached  on  Sunday, 
the  11th  of  April,  1830,  by  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  the 

''The  church  was  not  at  that  time  so  called,  nor  indeed  until  after  the 
4tfa  of  May,  1834.  See  chap,  iv.,  note  50;  alBo  Millennial  Star,  iv.  115;  Bur- 
tan's  City  qf  the  Saints,  671-2.  Kidder,  Mormonim,  68,  affirms  that  this 
name  was  not  adopted  till  some  years  later.  Mather  is  only  a  year  and  a  day 
astray  when  he  says,  'The  conference  of  elders  on  May  3,  1833,  repadiated 
the  name  of  "Mormons"  and  adopted  that  of  ** Latter-Day  Saints.'*^  Lippm- 
eoU*a  Mag, ,  Ang.  1880.  The  term  *  Mormons, '  as  first  apj^lied  by  their  enemies 
to  members  of  the  church  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  was  ^uite  offensive  to  them, 
thoagh  later  they  became  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  it.  As  at  present  popu- 
larly employed,  it  is  by  no  means  a  term  of  reproach,  though  among  themselves 
they  still  adhere  to  the  appellation  'Saints/ just  as  queers  sp^ik  of  them- 
selves as  the  'Society  of  Fnends.'  The  term ' Mormon'  seems  to  me-quite fit- 
ting for  general  use,  fully  as  much  so  as  presbyterian,  refonned  Dutch,  uni- 
yenalist,  and  others,  few  of  which  wore  of  their  own  choosing.  '  Mormon  was 
the  name  of  a  certain  man,  and  also  of  a  particular  locality  upon  the  Ameri- 
can continent;  but  was  never  intended  to  signify  a  body  of  people.  The  name 
by  which  we  desire  to  be  known  and  to  walk  worthy  of  is  "Saints."'  Bell's 
Heply  to  Theobald,  2.  At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  Missouri,  in  addressing  com- 
munications to  the  gOTemor,  and  in  many  other  instances,  they  designate 
themselves  as  '  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  vulgarly  called  Moimons. ' 
See  also  De  Smet's  Western  Missions,  393;  Mackay's  The  Mormons^  41-2. 
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same  day  baptized  in  Seneca  Lake  several  persons, 
among  whom  were  Hyrum  and  Katherine  Page,  some 
of  the  Whitmers,  and  the  Jolly  family.  The  first 
miracle  likewise  occurred  during  the  same  month, 
Joseph  Smith  casting  out  a  devil  from  Newel  Enight, 
son  of  Joseph  Knight,  who  with  his  family  had  been 
universalists.  Newel  had  been  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  meetings,  and  was  much  interested;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  pray  the  devil  prevented  him,  writhing 
his  limbs  into  divers  distortions,  and  hurling  him  about 
the  room.  "I  know  that  you  can  deliver  me  from 
this  evil  spirit,"  cried  Newel.  Whereupon  Joseph 
rebuked  the  devil  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  evil  spirit  departed  from  the  young  man.  Seeing 
this,  others  came  forward  and  expressed  their  belief 
in  the  new  faith,  and  a  church  was  established  at  Coles- 
ville. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  first  conference  as  an  or- 
^mized  church  was  held,  there  being  thirty  members. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  and  prayer,  after 
which  they  partook  of  the  sacrament,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  confirmations  and  further  ordinations  to  the 
several  offices  of  the  priesthood.  The  exercises  were 
attended  by  the  outpouring  of  the  holy  ghost,  and 
many  prophesied,  to  the  infinite  joy  and  gratification  of 
the  elders.  Some  time  after,  on  a  Saturday  previous 
to  an  appointed  sabbath  on  which  baptism  was  to  be 
performed,  the  brethren  constructed,  across  a  stream  of 
water,  a  dam,  which  was  torn  away  by  a  mob  during 
the  night.  The  meeting  was  held,  however,  though 
amid  the  sneers  and  insults  of  the  rabble,  Oliver  preach- 
ing. Present  among  others  was  Emily  Coburn,  Newel 
Knight's  wife's  sister,  formerly  a  presbyterian.  Her 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr  Shearer,  arrived,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  return  to  her  father.  Failing  in  this, 
he  obtained  from  her  father  a  power  of  attorney,  and 
bore  her  off  by  force;  but  Emily  returned.  The  dam 
was  repaired,  and  baptism  administered  to  some  thir- 
teen persons  the  following  morning;  whereupon  fifty 
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men  surrounded  Mr  Knight's  house,  threatening  vio- 
lence. The  same  night  Joseph  was  arrested  by  a 
constable  oh  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  for 
•  preaching  the  book  of  Mormon.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  populace  to  capture  Joseph  from  the  constable 
and  use  him  roughly,  but  by  hard  driving  he  escaped. 
At  the  trial  which  followed,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  certain  charges,  namely,  that  he  obtained  a 
horse  from  Josiah  Stoal,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  from 
Jonathan  Thompson,  by  saying  that  in  a  revelation  he 
was  told  that  he  was  to  have  them;  also  as  touching 
his  conduct  toward  two  daughters  of  Mr  Stoal ;  but 
all  testified  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  acquitted.  As 
he  was  leaving  the  court-room,  he  was  again  arrested 
on  a  warrant  from  Broome  county,  and  taken  midst 
insults  and  buffetings  to  Colesville  for  trial.  The  old 
charges  were  renewed,  and  new  ones  preferred.  Newel 
Knight  was  made  to  testify  regarding  the  miracle 
wrought  in  his  behalf,  and  a  story  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  a  money  digger  was  advanced  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. Again  he  was  acquitted,  and  again  escaped  from 
the  crowd  outside  the  court-house,  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  tar  and  feather  him,  and  ride  him  on  a  rail. 
These  persecutions  were  instigated,  it  was  said,  chiefly 
by  presbyterians. 

While  Joseph  rested  at  his  home  at  Harmony  fur- 
ther stories  were  circulated,  damaging  to  his  character, 
this  time  by  the  methodists.  One  >vent  to  his  father- 
in-law  with  falsehoods,  and  so  turned  him  and  his 
family  against  Joseph  and  his  friends  that  he  would 
no  longer  afford  them  protection  or  receive  their  doc- 
trine. This  was  a  heavy  blow;  but  proceeding  iu 
August  to  Colesville,  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  and 
John  and  David  Whitmer  continued  the  work  of 
prayer  and  confirmation.  Fearing  their  old  enemies, 
who  lay  in  wait  to  attack  them  on  their  way  back, 
they  prayed  that  their  eyes  might  be  blinded;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass.  Then  they  held  service  and  returned 
safely,  although  five  dollars  reward  had  been  offered 
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for  notification  of  their  arrival.  Removing  his  family 
to  Fayette,  Joseph  encountered  further  persecutions, 
to  which  was  adaed  a  fresh  grief  Hiram  Page  was 
going  astray  over  a  stone  which  he  had  found,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  had  obtained  revelations  at  va- 
riance with  Joseph's  revelations  and  the  rules  of  the 
new  testament.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  agitate 
the  subject  unnecessarily,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  September;  but 
the  Whitmer  family  and  Oliver  Cowdery  seeming 
to  be  too  greatly  impressed  over  the  things  set  forth 
by  the  rival  stone,  it  was  resolved  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord  concerning  the  matter;  whereupon  a  revelation 
came  to  Oliver  Cowdery,  forbidding  such  practice; 
and  he  was  to  say  privately  to  Hiram  Page  that 
Satan  had  deceived  him,  and  that  the  things  which 
he  had  written  from  the  stone  were  not  of  Gk)d. 
Oliver  was  further  commanded  to  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Lamanites,*^  the  remnants  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  living  in  the  west,^  where  he  was  to  estab- 

^  'The  Lamanitea  oriffinally  were  a  remnant  of  Joseph,  and  in  ihe  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  King  of  Judah,  were  led  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner from  Jerusalem  to  the  eastern  oorders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  thence  for  some 
time  along  its  borders  in  a  nearly  south-east  direction,  after  which  they  altered 
their  course  nearly  eastward,  until  they  came  to  the  great  waters,  where  by 
the  command  of  God  they  built  a  vessel  in  which  they  were  safely  brought 
across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  landed  upon  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  The  original  party  included  also  the  Nephites,  their  leader  being 
a  prophet  called  ^phi;  but  soon  after  landing  they  separated,  because  the 
TAmanit>es,  whose  leader  was  a  wicked  man  ^led  Laman,  persecuted  the 
others.  After  the  partition  the  Nephites,  who  had  brought  with  them  the 
old  testament  down  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  engraved  on  plates  of  brass,  in 
the  Egyptain  language,  prospered  and  built  large  cities.  But  the  bold,  bad 
Lamanites,  originally  white,  became  dark  and  dirty,  though  still  retaining  a 
national  existence.  They  became  wild,  savage,  and  ferocious,  seeking  by 
every  means  the  destruction  of  the  prosperous  Nephites,  against  whom  th^ 
many  times  arrayed  their  hosts  in  bat^e;  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  back 
to  their  own  territories,  generally  with  great  loss  to  both  sides.  The  slain, 
frequently  amoanting  to  tens  of  thousands,  were  piled  together  in  great  heaps 
and  overspread  with  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  which  will  satisfactorily  account 
for  those  ancient  mounds  filled  with  human  bones,  so  numerous  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  both  in  North  and  South  America.'  PraU  (Or«on),  Seriea  ofPamph- 
leU,  vi.  7-8;  PraU  {P.  P,\  Voice  of  Warning,  81-117. 

'^*The  attention  of  the  little  band  was  directed,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  organization,  to  tiie  policy  and  expediency  of  fixing  their  head- 
quarters in  the  far  west,  in  the  thinly  settled  and  but  partially  explored 
territories  belonsins  to  the  United  States,  where  they  might  squat  upon  or 
purchase  good  umda  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  clear  the  primeval  wilderness. 
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lish  a  church  and  build  a  city,^  at  a  point  to  be  desig* 
nated  later. 

"Behold,  I  say  unto  thee,  Oliver,  that  it  shall  be 
given  unto  thee  that  thou  shalt  be  heard  by  the 
church  in  all  things  whatsoever  thou  shalt  teach  them 
by  the  comforter  concerning  the  revelations  and  com- 
mandments which  I  have  given.  But  behold,  verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  no  one  shall  be  appointed  to 
receive  commandments  and  revelations  in  this  church, 
excepting  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  for  he  re- 
ceiveth  them  even  as  Moses;  and  thou  shalt  be  obe- 
dient unto  the  things  which  I  shall  give  unto  him, 
even  as  Aaron,  to  declare  faithfully  the  command- 
ments and  the  revelations  with  power  and  authority 
unto  the  church.  And  if  thou  art  led  at  any  time  by 
the  comforter  to  speak  or  teach,  or  at  all  times  by  the 
way  of  commandment  unto  the  church,  thou  mayest 
do  it.  But  thou  shalt  not  write  by  way  of  command- 
ment, but  by  wisdom;  and  thou  shalt  not  command 
him  who  is  at  thy  head  and  at  the  head  of  the  church; 
for  I  have  given  him  the  keys  of  the  mysteries  and 
the  revelations  which  are  sealed,  until  I  shall  appoint 
unto  them  another  in  his  stead.'' 

Hey  required  elbow-room,  and  rightly  judged  that  a  rural  peculation  would 
be  more  favorable  than  an  urban  one  to  the  reoeption  of  their  doctrine.'  Mack' 
fty'<.  The  Mor.y  63. 

^  The  moat  ancient  prophecy  which  the  aaints  are  now  in  pooaeasion  of 
relating  to  the  New  Jerusalem  was  one  delivered  by  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam.  This  was  revealed  anew  to  Joseph  Smith  lu  December  1890.  In  it 
the  Lord  is  represented  as  purposing  *to  gather  out  mine  own  elect  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  unto  a  place  which  I  shall  prepare. .  .But  this 
revelation  does  not  tell  in  what  part  of  the  earth  the  New  Jerusalem  should 
be  located.  The  book  of  Mormon,  which  the  Lord  has  brought  out  of  the 
earth,  informs  us  that  this  holy  city  is  to  be  built  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  but  it  does  not  inform  us  upon  what  part  of  that  vast  country  it 
should  be  built*  PraU*8  Seriea  of  PamphUis,  vii.  4;  PraU*9  IwUrutvug  Ac- 
anuU,  16-25;  F^nt  Book  qfNephi  in  Book  qf  Mormon, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STORY  OF  MOBMONISfiL 

1830-183& 

Parlbt  Pratt'8  Oonyebszon— Mission  to  tse  Lamanitbs— Thb  Mission- 
abik8  at  sllbtlans — oonvsbsion  07  8ldnb7  &igdon — ^mormon  suo- 

CBSS    AT  ELlBTLAND — ThS  MI88IONABIES   IN   MISSOURI— RiODON  VlSXTB 

Smith — Edward  Partridge — ^The  Mblchisedbg  Priesthood  Given — 
Smith  and  Kigdon  Journey  to  Missouri — Bible  Translation — 
Smith's  Second  Visit  to  Missouri— Unexampled  Prosperity— Causes 
OP  Persecutions — Mobooracy— The  Saints  are  Driven  prom  Jacksok 
County— Treachery  op  Boggs— Military  Organization  at  Kirtlano 
— ^Tbb  Name  Latter-day  Saints— March  to  Missourl 

Onb  evening  as  Hyrum  Smith  was  driving  cows 
along  the  road  toward  his  father's  house,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  stranger,  who  inquired  for  Joseph 
Smith,  translator  of  the  book  of  Mormon.  '*He  is 
now  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  a  hundred  miles  away," 
was  the  reply. 

"And  the  father  of  Joseph?" 

"He  also  is  absent  on  a  journey.  That  is  his  house 
yonder,  and  I  am  his  son." 

The  stranger  then  said  that  he  was  a  preacher  of 
the  word;  that  he  had  just  seen  for  the  first  time  a 
copy  of  the  wonderful  book;  that  once  it  was  in  his 
hands  he  could  not  lay  it  down  until  he  had  devoured 
it,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him  as  he  read, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  true;  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  directed  him  thither,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  joy. 

Hyrum  gazed  at  him  in  amazement;  for  converta 
of  this  quality,  and  after  this  fashion,  were  not  com- 
mon in  those  days  of  poverty  and  sore  trial.  He 
was  little  more  than  a  boy,  being  but  twenty-three^ 
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and  of  that  fresh,  fair  innocence  which  sits  only  on  a 
youthful  face  beaming  with  high  enthusiasm.  But  it 
was  more  than  a  boy's  soul  that  was  seen  through 
those  eyes  of  deep  and  solemn  earnestness;  it  was 
more  than  a  boy's  strength  of  endurance  that  was  in- 
dicated by  the  broad  chest  and  comely,  compact  limbs; 
and  more  than  a  boy's  intelligence  and  powers  of 
reasoning  that  the  massive  brow  betokened. 

Hyrum  took  the  stranger  to  the  house,  and  they 
passed  the  night  in  discourse,  sleeping  little.  The 
convert's  name  was  Parley  P.  Pratt.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Burlington,  New  York,  and  born  April  12, 
1807.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  limited  means  and 
education,  and  though  not  a  member  of  any  religious 
society,  had  a  respect  for  all.  The  boy  had  a  passion 
for  books;  the  bible  especially  he  read  over  and  over 
again  with  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm.  He  early 
manifested  strong  religious  feeling;  mind  and  soul 
seemed  all  on  fire  as  he  read  of  the  patriarchs  and 
kings  of  the  old  testament,  and  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  of  the  new.  In  winter  at  school,  and  in 
summer  at  work,  his  life  passed  until  he  was  sixteen, 
when  he  went  west  with  his  father  William,  some 
two  hundred  miles  on  foot,  to  Oswego,  two  miles 
from  which  town  they  bargained  for  a  thickly  wooded 
tract  of  seventy  acres,  at  four  dollars  an  acre,  paying 
some  seventy  dollars  in  cash.  After  a  summer's  work 
for  wages  back  near  the  old  homcy  and  a  winter's 
work  clearing  the  forest  farm,  the  place  was  lost 
through  failure  to  meet  the  remaining  payments. 
Another  attempt  to  make  a  forest  home,  this  time  in 
Ohio,  thirty  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  was  more  suc- 
cessful; and  after  much  toil  and  many  hardships,  he 
found  himself,  in  1827,  comfortably  established  there, 
with  Thankfid  Halsey  as  his  wife. 

Meanwhile  religion  ran  riot  through  his  brain.  His 
mind,  however,  was  of  a  reasoning,  logical  caste. 
"Why  this  difference,"  he  argued,  "between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Christians,  their  doctrines  and  their 
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practice?  Had  I  lived  and  believed  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and  had  so  desired,  they  would  have 
said,  *Kepent,  be  baptized,  and  receive  the  holy  ghost.' 
The  scriptures  are  the  same  now  as  then;  why  should 
not  results  be  the  same  ? "  In  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  he  joined  the  baptists,  and  was  immersed;  but 
he  was  not  satisfied.  In  1829  Sidney  Bigdon,  of 
whom  more  hereafter,  preached  in  his  neighborhood; 
he  heard  him  and  was  refreshed.  It  was  the  ancient 
gospel  revived — ^repentance,  baptism,  the  gift  of  the 
holy  ghost.  And  yet  there  was  something  lacking — 
the  authority  to  minister;  the  power  which  should 
accompany  the  form  of  apostleship.  At  length  he  and 
others,  who  had  heard  Kigdon,  organized  a  society  on 
the  basis  of  his  teachings,  and  Parley  began  to  preach. 
The  spirit  working  in  him  finally  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  farm  and  go  forth  to  meet  his  destiny, 
he  knew  not  whither.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  wan- 
dered eastward,  and  while  his  family  were  visiting 
friends,  he  came  upon  the  book  of  Mormon  and  Hy- 
rum  Smith.  Now  did  his  soul  find  rest.  Here  was 
inspiration  and  revelation  as  of  old;  here  was  a  new 
dispensation  with  attendant  signs  and  miracles. 

As  he  left  Smith's  house  the  following  morning, 
having  an  appointment  to  preach  some  thirty  miles 
distant,  Hyrum  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book. 
Travelling  on  foot,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to  rest, 
he  read  at  intervals,  and  found  to  his  great  joy  that 
soon  after  his  ascension  Christ  had  appeared  in  his 
glorified  body  to  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
in  America,  that  he  had  administered  in  person  to  the 
ten  lost  tribes,  that  the  gospel  had  been  revealed  and 
written  among  nations  unknown  to  the  apostles,  and 
that  thus  preserved  it  had  escaped  the  corruptions  of 
the  great  and  abominable  church. 

Returning  to  Smith's  house,  Parley  demanded  of 
Hyrum  baptism.  They  went  to  Whitmer's,  where 
they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  a  little  branch  of  the 
church  there  assembled.     The  new  convert  was  bap- 
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tized  by  Cowdery,  and  was  ordained  an  elder.  He 
continued  to  preach  in  those  parts  with  great  power. 
Congregations  were  moved  to  tears,  and  many  heads 
of  families  came  forward  and  accepted  the  faith. 
Then  he  went  to  his  old  home.  His  father,  mother, 
and  some  of  the  neighbors  believed  only  in  part;  but 
his  brother  Orson,  nineteen  years  of  age,  embraced 
with  eagerness  the  new  religion,  and  preached  it  from 
that  time  forth.  Returning  to  Manchester,  Parley 
for  the  first  time  met  Joseph  Smith,  who  received  him 
warmly,  and  asked  him  to  preach  on  Sunday,  which 
he  did,  Joseph  following  with  a  discourse. 

Kevelations  continued,  now  in  the  way  of  command, 
and  now  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  In  Harmony,  to 
the  first  elder  it  was  spoken:  "Magnify  thine  office; 
and  after  thou  hast  sowed  thy  fields  and  secured  them, 
go  speedily  unto  the  churches  which  are  in  Coles viUe, 
Fayette,  and  Manchester,  and  they  shall  support 
thee;  and  I  will  bless  them,  both  spiritually  and 
temporally;  but  if  they  receive  thee  not,  I  will  send 
on  them  a  cursing  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  thou 
shalt  shake  the  dust  off  thy  feet  against  them  as  a 
testimony,  and  wipe  thy  feet  by  the  wayside."  And 
to  Cowdery,  thus:  "Oliver  shall  continue  in  bearing 
my  name  before  the  world,  and  also  to  the  church ; 
and  he  shall  take  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  neither 
staves  nor  even  two  coats."  To  Emma,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph: "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  and  thou  art  an 
elect  lady,  whom  I  have  called;  and  thou  shalt  com- 
fort thy  husband,  my  servant  Joseph,  and  shalt  go 
with  him,  and  be  unto  him  as  a  scribe  in  the  absence 
of  my  servant  Oliver,  and  he  shall  support  thee." 
Emma  was  also  further  directed  to  make  a  selection  of 
hymns  to  be  used  in  church.^ 

^  The  hymn-book  of  Emma  Smith  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pnblidhed, 
bat  a  little  book  containing  hymns  selected  by  Bngham  Young  passed  through 
eight  editions  up  to  1840,  the  eighth  heixut  published  in  Liverpool  in  that  year. 
Smucker*s  Hist.  o/Mor.,  57-61;  MiUenMcU  Star,  iv.  150-1.  The  preface  to 
the  first  edition  was  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  John 
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In  the  presence  of  six  elders,  at  Fayette,  in  Septem- 
ber 1830,  came  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  promising 
them  every  blessing,  while  the  wicked  should  be  de* 
stroyed.  The  millennium  should  come;  but  first  dire 
destruction  should  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  the  great 
and  abominable  church  should  be  cast  down.  Hiram 
Page  renounced  his  stone.  David  Whitmer  was  or- 
dered to  his  father's  house,  there  to  await  further  in- 
structions. Peter  Whitmer  junior,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
and  Ziba  Peterson  were  directed  to  go  with  Oliver 
and  assist  him  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Laman- 
ites,  that  is  to  sav,  to  the  Indians  in  the  west,  the 
remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  Thomas  B.  Marsh 
was  promised  that  he  should  begin  to  preach.  Miracles 
were  limited  to  casting  out  devils  and  healing  the  sick. 
Wine  for  sacramental  purposes  must  not  be  bought, 
but  made  at  home.^ 

Taking  with  them  a  copy  of  the  revelation  assign- 
ing to  them  this  work,  these  first  appointed  mission- 
aries set  out,  and  continued  their  journey,  preaching 
in  the  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  stop- 
ping at  BuffiJo  to  instruct  the  Indians  as  to  their  an- 
cestry, until  they  came  to  Kirtland,  Ohio.  There 
they  remained  some  time,  as  many  came  forward  and 
embraced  their  faith,  among  others  Sidney  Rigdon, 
a  preaching  elder  in  the  reformed  baptist  church,  who 
presided  over  a  congregation  there,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  likewise,  became  interested  in  the  latter-day 
church.* 

Taylor.  The  preface  to  the  ninth  edition,  publiBhed  at  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don  in  1851,  is  by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  who  states  that  M,000  copies  of  the 
several  editions  have  been  sold  in  the  Earopean  missions  alone  witiiin  eleven 
years.     Several  editions  hare  since  been  publiBhed  in  Eorope  and  America. 

*  Smith  says:  '  In  order  to  prepare  for  this  (confirmation)  I  set  out  to  go 
to  procure  some  wine  for  the  occasion,  but  bad  ^one  only  a  short  distance 
when  I  was  met  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and  received  the  revelation.'  Mil- 
lennicUStar,  iv.  151;  Timea  and  Seasoiia,  iv.  117-18. 

*At  the  town  of  Kirtland,  two  miles  from  Rigdon's  residence,  was  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  his  church  who  lived  together,  and  had  all  things  in 
common,  from  which  circumstance.  Smith  says,  the  idea  arose  that  this  woa 
the  case  with  the  Mormon  believers.  To  these  people  the  missionaries  re- 
paired and  preached  with  some  success,  gathering  m  seventeen  on  the  first 
oocaaion.     £ugdon  after  spending  some  time  in  the  study  of  the  book  of  Mor- 
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Rigdon  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  now 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-six,  when  he  went  to  live 
with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  and  the  same  year,  1819, 
was  licensed  to  preach.  Thence  he  w«nt  to  Warren, 
Ohio,  and  married;  and  after  preaching  for  a  time  he 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  church  at  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  met  with  success,  and  soon  became  very 
popular.  But  his  mind  was  perplexed  over  the  doc- 
trines he  was  required  to  promulgate,  and  in  1824  he 
retired  from  his  ministry.  There  were  two  friends 
who  had  likewise  withdrawn  from  their  respective 
churches,  and  with  whom  he  conferred  freely,  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  of  his  own  congregation,  and  one 
Walter  Scott,  of  the  Scandinavian  church  of  that  city. 
Campbell  had  formerly  lived  at  Bethany,  Virginia, 
where  was  issued  under  his  auspices  a  monthly  jour- 
nal called  the  Christian  Baptist  Out  of  this  friend* 
ship  and  association  arose  a  new  church,  called  the 
Campbellites,  its  doctrines  having  been  published 
by  Campbell  in  his  paper.  During  the  next  two 
years  Rigdon  was  obliged  to  work  in  a  tannery  to 
support  his  family;  then  he  removed  to  Bainbridge, 
Ohio,  where  he  again  began  to  preach,  confining  him- 
self to  no  creed,  but  leaning  toward  that  of  the  Camp- 
bellites. Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  a  church 
was  established  in  a  neighboring  town  through  his  in- 
strumentality. After  a  year  of  this  work  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Mentor,  thirty  miles  distant.  Slanderous 
reports  followed  him,  and  a  storm  of  persecution  set 
in  against  him;  but  by  his  surpassing  eloquence  and 
deep  reasoning  it  was  not  *only  soon  allayed,  but 
greater  multitudes  than  ever  waited  on  his  ministra- 
tions. 

mon  conclnded  to  accept  its  doctrines,  and  top^ether  with  his  wife  was  bap- 
tized into  the  church,  which  now  numbered  about  twenty  in  this  section. 
Millennial  Star^  iv.  181-4;  v.  4-7,  17;  Times  and  Seasow,  iv.  177,  193-4. 
Kigdon  had  for  nearly  three  years  already  taught  the  literal  interpretation  oi 
scripture  prophecies,  the  gathering  of  the  Israelites  to  receive  the  second  com- 
ing, the  literal  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth,  and  the  use  of  miraculous  gifts  in 
the  church.  OuTuiison^s  Mormons,  101. 
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Rigdon  was  a  cogent  speaker  of  imposing  mien  and 
impassioned  address.  As  a  man,  however,  his  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  had  a  tinge  of  insincerity.  He  was 
fickle,  now  and  then  petulant,  irascible,  and  sometimes 
domineering.  Later,  Joseph  Smith  took  occasion 
more  than  once  to  rebuke  him  sharply,  fearing  that 
he  might  assume  the  supremacy. 

Upon  hearing  the  arguments  of  Pratt  and  Cow- 
dery,  and  investigating  the  book  of  Mormon,  Rigdon 
was  convinced  that  he  had  not  been  legally  ordained, 
and  that  his  present  ministry  was  without  the  divine 
authority.  In  regard  to  the  revival  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, he  argued  thus:  "If  we  have  not  familiar- 
ity enough  with  our  creator  to  ask  of  him  a  sign,  we 
are  no  Christians;  if  God  will  not  give  his  creatures 
one,  he  is  no  better  than  Juggernaut."  The  result  was, 
that  he  and  others  accepted  the  book  and  its  teach- 
ings,* received  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost, 
and  were  ordained  to  preach. 

On  one  occasion  Cowdery  preached,  followed  by 
Rigdon.  After  service  they  went  to  the  Chagrin 
River  to  baptize.  Rigdon  stood  in  the  stream  and 
poured  forth  his  exhortations  with  eloquent  fervor. 
One  after  another  stepped  forward  until  thirty  had 
been  baptized.  Present  upon  the  bank  was  a  hard- 
headed  lawyer,  Varnem  J.  Card,  who  as  he  listened 
grew  pale  with  emotion.  Suddenly  he  seized  the  arm 
of  a  friend  and.  whispered,  ^' Quick,  take  me  away,  or 
in  a  moment  more  I  shall  be  in  that  water  I"  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  converts  at  once,  the  num- 

'  Howe  intimates  that  Hiffdon  knew  more  of  the  book  and  the  people  than 
he  pretended.  Of  the  proselytes  made  in  his  church  he  says:  '  Near  the  res- 
idence of  Rigdon,  in  Kirtland,  there  had  been  for  some  time  previous  a  few 
families  belonging;  to  his  congregation,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
common  stock  society,  and  had  become  considerably  fanatical,  and  were  daily 
looking  for  some  wonderful  event  to  take  place  in  the  world.  Their  minds 
had  b^me  fully  prepared  to  embrace  Mormonism,  or  any  other  mysterious 
ism  that  should  first  present  itself.  Seventeen  in  number  of  these  persons 
readily  believed  the  whole  story  of  Cowdery  about  the  finding  of  the  golden 
'  plates  and  the  spectacles.  They  were  all  reimmersed  in  on  e  night  by  Cowdery. ' 
Monmonism  CTnveiUd,  103. 
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ber  afterward  increasing  to  a  thousand,  were  here 
gathered  into  the  fold/ 

After  adding  to  their  number  one  Frederic  G.  Will- 
iams, the  missionaries  continued  on  their  way,  arriving 
first  at  Sandusky,  where  they  gave  instructions  to  the 
Indians  in  regard  to  their  forefathers,  as  they  had 
done  at  Buffalo,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cincinnati 
and  St  Louis.  In  passing  by  his  old  forest  home, 
Pratt  was  arrested  on  some  trivial  charge,  but  made 
his  escape.  The  winter  was  very  severe,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  could  continue  their  journey. 
At  length  they  set  out  again,  wading  in  snow  knee- 
deep,  carrying  their  few  effects  on  their  backs,  and 
having  to  eat  com  bread  and  frozen  raw  pork;  and 
after  travelling  in  all  fifteen  hundred  miles,  most  of  the 
way  on  foot,  preaching  to  tens  of  thousands  by  the 
way,  and  organizing  hundreds  into  churches,  they 
reached  Independence,  Missouri,  in  the  early  part  of 
1831.  There  Whitmer  and  Peterson  went  to  work 
as  tailors,  while  Pratt  and  Cowdery  passed  over  the 

*  Speakinff  of  the  doings  at  KirtJand  after  the  departare  of  the  Lamanite 
miaeioDi  Mr  Howe  aays:  *  Scenes  of  the  most  wild,  frantic,  and  horribte  fsnat- 
icism  ensaed.     They  pretended  that  the  power  of  miracles  was  about  to  be 

g'.ven  to  all  those  who  embraced  the  new  faith,  and  commenced  commnnicat- 
ig  the  holy  spirit  by  laying  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  conyerts, 
which  operation  at  first  produced  an  instantaneous  prostration  of  body  and 
mind.  Many  would  fall  upon  the  floor,  where  they  would  lie  for  a  long 
time  apparently  lifeless.  Tney  thus  continued  these  enthuslBstio  exhibitions 
for  several  weeks.  The  fits  usually  came  on  during  or  after  their  prayer 
meetings,  which  were  held  nearly  every  evening;,  ^e  young  men  and  wo- 
men were  more  particularly  subject  to  this  delirium.'  Thejr  would  exhibit 
all  the  apish  actions  imaginable,  making  the  most  ridiculous  grimaces,  creeping 
upon  their  hands  and  feet,  rolling  upon  the  frozsn  ground,  go  through  with 
all  the  Indian  modes  of  warfare,  such  as  knocking  down,  scalping,  ripping 
open  and  tearing  out  the  bowels.  At  other  times  they  would  run  throuffh 
the  fields,  get  upon  stumps,  preach  to  imaginary  congregations,  enter  the 
water  and  j^rform  all  the  ceremony  of  baptizmg,  etc.  Many  would  haTe  fits 
of  speaking  all  the  different  Indian  dialects,  which  none  could  understand. 
Again,  at  tne  dead  hour  of  night  the  yonu|;  men  might  be  seen  running  over 
the  fields  and  hills  in  pursuit*  as  they  said,  of  the  balls  of  fixe,  light,  etc., 
which  they  saw  movinff  through  the  atmosphere. .  .On  the  arrival  of  Smith 
in  Kirtland  he  appeared  astonished  at  the  wild  enthusiasm  and  scalping  per- 
formances of  his  proselytes  there.  He  told  them  that  he  had  inquired  of  the 
Lord  conceminff  the  matter,  and  had  been  informed  that  It  was  all  the  woric 
of  the  devil,  as  heretofors  related.  The  disturbance  therefore  ceased.'  Mor- 
numum  UtweiUd,  104,  116. 
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border,  crossed  the  Kansas  River,  and  began  their 
'work  among  the  Lamanites,  or  Indians,  thereabout. 
The  chief  of  the  Delawares  was  sachem  of  ten 
tribes.  He  received  the  missionaries  with  courtesy, 
and  set  food  before  them.  When  they  asked  him  to 
call  a  council  before  which  they  might  expound  their 
doctrines,  he  at  first  declined,  then  assented;  where- 
upon Cowdery  gave  them  an  account  of  their  ances- 
tors, as  contained  in  the  wonderful  book,  a  copy  of 
which  he  left  with  the  chief  on  taking  his  depart- 
ure, which  soon  occurred;  for  when  it  was  known 
upon  the  border  settlements  what  the  missionaries 
were  doing,  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try as  disturbers  of  the  peace.*  After  preaching  a 
short  time  in  Missouri,  the  five  brethren  thought  it 
best  that  one  of  their  number  should  return  east  and 
report.  The  choice  fell  on  Pratt.  Starting  out  on 
foot,  he  reached  St  Louis,  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, in  nine  days.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  steamer 
to  Cincinnati,  and  from  that  point  journeyed  on  foot 
to  Strongville,  forty  miles  from  Kirtland.  Overcome 
by  fatigue  and  illness,  he  was  forced  to  remain  at  this 
place  some  ten  days,  when  he  continued  his  journey 
on  horseback.  He  was  welcomed  at  Kirtland  by 
hundreds  of  the  saints,  Joseph  Smith  himself  being 
present. 

In  December  1830  comes  Sidney  Rigdon  to  Jo- 
seph Smith  at  Manchester,  and  with  him  Edward 
Partridge,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord;  and  they  are  told 
what  they  shall  do;  they  shall  preach  thereabout,  and 
also  on  the  Ohio.^ 

*  'One  of  fheir  leadiiigartiokiof  faith  is,  that  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica, in  a  vetj  few  yean,  will  be  conyerted  to  Mormonism,  and  throagh  rivera 
of  blood  wiU  agun  take  poeaeision  of  their  anoient  inheritance.'  Howe's 
Momumitm  Unveiled^  146. 

*  'We  before  had  Moeea  and  Aaron  in  the  persona  of  Smith  and  Cowdery, 
and  we  now  have  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  person  of  Sidney  Rigdon.  Thdr 
plans  of  deception  *PP^  to  nave  been  more  fally  matored  and  developed 
after  the  meeting  of  &nith  and  Bigdon.  The  latter  being  found  very  inti- 
mate with  the  scriptorBs,  a  close  ressoner,  and  as  folly  competent  to  make 
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The  year  1831  opens  with  flattering  prospects. 
On  the  2d  of  January  a  conference  is  held  at  Fayette, 
attended  by  revelations  and  prophecy.  James  Col- 
ville,  a  baptist  minister,  accepts  the  faith,  but  shortly 
recants,  being  tempted  of  Satan,  and  in  fear  of  per- 
secution.®    Smith  and  his  wife  go  with  Rigdon  and 

white  appear  black  and  black  white  as  any  other  man;  and  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  great  numbers  of  people,  the  negative 
or  affirmative  of  any  and  everv  question  from  scripture,  he  was  forthwith 
appointed  to  promulgate  all  the  absurdities  and  ridiculous  pretensions  of 
Mormonism,  and  call  on  the  holy  prophets  to  prove  all  the  words  of  Smith. 
But  the  miraculous  powers  conferred  upon  him  we  do  not  learn  have  yet  b^n 
put  in  requisition.  It  seems  that  the  spirit  had  not,  before  the  arrival  of 
Kigdon,  told  Smith  anything  about  the  promised  land,  or  his  removal  to  Ohio. 
It  is  therefore  very  questionable  what  manner  of  spirit  it  was  which  dic- 
tated most  of  the  after  movements  of  the  prophet.  The  spirit  of  Rigdon,  it 
must  be  presumed,  however,  generaUy  held  sway;  for  a  revelation  was  soon 
had  that  Kirtland,  the  residence  of  lUgdon  and  his  brethren,  was  to  bo  the 
eastern  border  of  the  promised  land,  and  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  this  land  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  refuge,  was  to  be  built^  Upon 
it  all  true  Mormons  were  to  assemble,  to  escape  the  destruction  of  the 
world  which  was  so  soon  to  take  place.'  Hotoe^s  3iormonism  dnvetUd,  109-10. 
Tucker,  Origin  and  Prog,  Mot,  ,  76-8,  thus  speaks  of  the  first  appearance  of 
this  first  regular  Mormon  preacher  before  a  Palmyra  congregation:  *  Kigdon 
introdnced  nimself  as  the  messenger  of  God,  declaring  that  he  was  commanded 
from  above  to  proclaim  the  Mormon  revelation.  After  going  through  with  a 
ceremonious  form  of  prayer,  in  which  he  expressed  his  grateful  senso  of  the 
blessings  of  the  glorious  gospel  dispensation  now  opening  to  the  world,  and 
the  miraculous  light  from  heaven  to  be  displayed  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  chosen  revelator,  Joseph  Smith  Jr,. .  .he  announced  his  text  as  fol- 
lows: First  book  of  Nephi,  chapter  iv. — *' And  the  angel  spake  unto  me.  Ray- 
ing, These  last  records  which  thou  hast  seen  among  the  gentiles  shall  cstao- 
liw  the  truth  of  the  first,  which  is  of  the  twelve  aposues  of  the  lamb,  and 
shall  make  known  the  plain  and  precious  things  whicn  have  been  taken  away 
from  them;  and  shall  make  known  to  all  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  that 
the  lamb  of  Ood  is  the  son  of  the  eternal  father  and  saviour  of  the  world;  and 
that  all  men  must  come  unto  him  or  they  cannot  be  saved. "  The  preacher 
assumed  to  establish  the  theory  that  the  book  of  Mormon  and  the  old  bible 
were  one  in  inspiration  and  importance,  and  that  the  precious  things  now  re- 
vealed had  for  wise  purposes  b«en  withheld  from  the  book  first  promulgated 
to  the  world,  and  were  necessary  to  establish  its  truth.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  he  applied  various  quotations  from  the  two  books  to  prove  his  posi- 
tion. Holding  the  book  of  Mormon  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  bible  in  his 
left  hand,  he  brought  them  together  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  em- 
phatic declaration  made  by  him,  that  they  were  both  equally  the  word  of  God; 
that  neither  was  perfect  without  the  other;  and  that  they  were  inseparably 
necessary  to  complete  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  saviour  Jesus  Christ.*  It 
is  said  that  Rigdon,  after  his  return  to  ^irtland  from  his  visit  to  Smith,  in 
one  of  his  eloquent  discourses  on  the  new  faith,  'gave  a  challenge  to  the 
world  to  disprove  the  new  bible,  and  the  pretensions  of  its  authors.'  Bigdon*s 
old  friend,  Thomas  Campbell,  hearing  of  it,  wrote  him  from  Mentor  accept- 
ing, at  the  same  time  enclosing  an  outline  of  what  his  line  of  argument  would 
be.     There  the  matter  dropped. 

•  See  Millennial  Star,  v.  33-6;  Times  and  Seasons,  iv.  352-4.     Mather,  in 
LippincoWs  Mag,,  Aug.  1880,  states  that  to  escape  persecution  sixty  believ* 
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Partridge  to  Kirtland,  arriving  there  eariy  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  taking  up  their  residence  with  N.  K.  Whit- 
ney, who  shows  them  great  kindness.  Among  the 
hundred  believers  there  at  the  time,  certain  false  doc- 
trines have  crept  in;  these  are  quickly  overcome,  and 
a  plan  for  community  of  goods  which  the  family  of 
saints  had  adopted  is  abolished.  Commandment  comes 
by  revelation  that  a  house  shall  be  built  for  Joseph ;  that 
Sidney  shall  live  as  seems  to  him  good,  for  his  heart 
is  pure;  that  Edward  Partridge  shall  be  ordained  a 
bishop  ;^  that  all  but  Joseph  and  Sidney  shall  go  forth, 
two  by  two,  into  the  regions  westward  and  preach 
the  gospel.^ 

''And  now,  behold,  I  speak  unto  the  church:  thou 
shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not  lie ; 
thou  shalt  love  thy  wife,  cleaving  unto  her  and  to 
none  else;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery;  thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  thy  neighbor,  nor  do  him  any  harm. 
Thou  knowest  my  laws,  given  in  my  scriptures;  he 
that  sinneth  and  repenteth  not  shall  be  cast  out.  And 
behold,  thou  wilt  remember  the  poor,  and  consecrate 
of  thy  properties  for  their  support,  laying  the  same 
before  the  bishop  of  my  church,  the  residue  not  to  be 
taken  back,  but  to  be  used  by  the  church  in  buying 
lands  and  building  houses  of  worship,  for  I  will  conse- 
crate of  the  riches  of  those  who  embrace  my  gospel 
among  the  gentiles  unto  the  poor  of  my  people  who 
are  of  the  house  of  Israel.     Let  him  that  goeth  to 

en  abandoned  their  homes  in  the  Snaqnehanna  valley  and  moved  westward. 
'Some  of  the  followers/  he  says,  'were  moved  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  while 
others  placed  their  property  in  the  common  lot  and  determined  to  accompany 
the  prophet  to  his  earthly  as  well  as  to  his  heavenly  kingdom.  Smith  Baker 
was  one  of  the  teamsters,  and  reports  that  the  tram  consisted  of  three  bag- 
gage and  eleven  passenger  wagons.  The  exodus  was  along  the  old  state  road, 
north  of  Binn^hamton,  to  Ithaca,  and  thence  across  Cayuga  Lake  to  Palmyra.' 

*  'Smith  had  appointed  as  his  bishop  one  Edward  Fartridcre,  a  very  hon- 
est and  indostrious  hatter  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  who  had  withal  a  comfortable 
stock  of  the  good  things  of  the  world.  He  was  stationed  at  Independence, 
and  had  the  sole  control  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affiurs  of  the  colony, 
always  obedient,  however,  to  the  revelations  promulgated  by  Smith.* 

M<Some  of  the  members  vretended  to  receive  parchment  commissions 
miracnlonsly,  which  vanished  from  their  sight  as  soon  as  they  had  been  cop- 
ied.'   For  a  copy  of  one  of  these,  with  seal  attached,  see  How^i  Momwniam 
UmfeUed,  107;  Kidder^s  Marmonism,  73. 
Hut.  Vsam.   • 
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the  east  tell  them  that  shall  be  converted  to  flee  to 
the  west  And  a^ain,  thou  shalt  not  be  proud;  let 
thy  garments  be  plain,  the  work  of  thine  own  hand, 
and  cleanly.  Thou  shalt  not  be  idle.  And  whosoever 
among  you  is  sick,  and  has  faith,  shall  be  healed; 
and  if  he  has  not  faith  to  be  healed,  but  believe,  he 
shall  be  nourished  with  all  tenderness.  If  thou  wilt 
ask,  thou  shalt  receive  revelation  and  knowledge. 
Whosoever  hath  faith  sufficient  shall  never  taste  death. 
Ye  shall  live  together  in  love;  that  whether  ye  live 
ye  may  live  in  me,  or  if  ye  die  ye  may  die  in  me.  So 
saith  the  Lord." 

Edward  Partridge  was  bom  at  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, August  27,  1793.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter.  His  was  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  nature,  and  his  mind  much  troubled  about 
religion.  In  1828  he  entered  Sidney  Rigdon's  Camp- 
bellite  church,  and  in  that  faith  remained  until  met 
by  the  missionaries  Pratt,  Cowdery,  and  the  others, 
when  he  accepted  the  new  revelation,  and  was  subse- 
quently baptized  by  Joseph  in  the  Seneca  River.  He 
had  a  profitable  business  at  the  time;  but  when  it  was 
revealed  that  he  should  leave  his  merchandise  and  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  church,  he  obeyed  without 
a  murmur. 

Joseph  and  Sidney  were  much  together  now  in  their 
revelations  and  rulings.  A  woman  attempted  prophe- 
sying and  was  rebuked.  Sarcasm  was  employed,  and 
scurrilous  stories  were  printed  in  the  newspapers ;  an  ac- 
count of  a  great  Asiatic  earthquake  was  headed  "  Mor- 
monism  in  China."  Revelations  during  March  were 
frequent.  In  one  of  them  John  Whitmer  was  ap- 
pointed church  historian;  and  it  was  revealed  that  he 
should  keep  the  church  records,  write  and  keep  a  regu- 
lar history,  and  act  as  secretary  to  Joseph,  as  had 
Oliver  Cowdory  formerly."     Lands  might  be  bought 

'^ '  Since  the  organization  of  the  church  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  ISSO, 
there  has  been  a  record  kept  in  our  church  of  its  general  transactions,  of  its 
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for  immediate  necessity;  but  remember  the  city  to  be 
presently  built,  and  be  prudent."  And  now  from  the 
shaking  quakers  came  one  Lemon  Copley  and  accepted 
the  gospel,  though  not  in  its  fullness,  as  he  retained 

penecottons  and  general  history.  The  one  in  chanre  of  this  daty  is  called  by 
w  **  the  historian  and  general  charch  recorder."  The  first  who  occupied  this 
position  was  John  Whitmer,  until  1838,  when  he  was  excommunicated  from 
the  church  for  traassression,  and  took  portions  of  the  church  records  with 
him.*  Jiiehards*  Bibliography  of  Utah,  MS.,  2.  *The  earliest  clerk  service 
rendered  the  prophet  Joseph,  of  which  there  is  any  account,  was  by  Martin 
Harris;  Joseph's  wife,  Kmma,  then  Oliver  Cowdery,  who,  as  is  claimed,  w^rote 
the  mater  portion  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  as  he 
tnmSated  it  from  the  gold  plates  by  the  urim  and  thummim  which  he  obtained 
with  the  plates.  In  Marcn  1831  John  Whitmer  was  appointed  to  keep  the 
church  record  and  history  continually,  Oliver  having  been  appointed  to  other 
labors.  Whitmer  was  assisted,  temporarily,  on  occasions  of  aosence  or  illness 
by  Warren  Parrish.  At  a  meeting  of  high  council  at  Kirtland,  Sept.  14, 
1835,  it  wajB  decided  that  "Oliver  Cowdery  be  appointed,  and  that  he  act 
hereafter  as  recorder  for  the  church,"  Whitmer  having  just  been  cdled  to  be 
editor  of  the  Mes-wnger  and  Advocate,  At  a  seneral  conference  held  in  Far 
West  April  6,  1838,  John  Corrill  and  Elias  Higbee  were  appointed  historians, 
and  Creorge  W.  Robinson  *' general  church  recorder  and  clerk  for  the  first 
presidency."  On  the  death  of  Elder  Robert  B.  Thompson,  which  occurred  at 
Nauvoo  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August^  1841,  in  his  obituary  it  is  stated: 
**  Nearly  two  years  past  he  had  officiated  as  scribe  to  President  Joseph  Smith 
and  clerk  for  the  church,  which  important  stations  he  filled  with  that  dignity 
and  honor  befitting  a  man  of  God."  During  the  expulsion  from  Missouri,  and 
the  early  settlement  of  Kauvoo,  James  MulhoUand,  William  Clayton,  and 
perhi^  others  rendered  temporary  service  in  this  line  until  the  13th  of 
December,  1841,  when  Willard  Richards  was  appointed  recorder,  general 
clerk,  and  private  secretary  to  the  prophet,  whicn  offices  he  occupied  until 
his  death,  in  March  1854,  when  he  was  sucoeedfid  by  George  A.  Smith,  who 
held  it  until  his  death  on  the  first  of  September,  1875,  with  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff as  his  assistant.  Soon  after,  Orson  Pratt  succeeded  to  the  office,  retain- 
ing Woodruff  as  his  assistant,  until  his  demise  on  the  third  of  October,  1881, 
Directly  after  President  Woodruff  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  in  January 
1884,  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards  was  appointed  his  assistant.'  See  Times 
andSeaaoMs  v.  401;  MtUennial  Star,  v.  82;  Richards*  Narrative,  MS.,  94-8. 
^*  Of  the  future  of  this  city  there  were  many  revelations  and  many  con- 
jectures. '  It  was  said  .that  it  would  in  a  few  years  exceed  in  splendor  every- 
thing known  in  ancient  times.  Its  streets  were  to  be  paved  with  gold;  all 
that  escaped  the  general  destruction  which  was  soon  to  take  plaoB  would 
there  assemble  wiw  all  their  wealth;  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  had  been 
discovered  in  their  retreat,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north  pole,  where  they  had 
for  ages  been  secluded  by  immense  baiiriers  of  ice,  and  became  vastly  rich; 
tiie  ice  in  a  few  years  was  to  be  melted  away,  when  those  tribes,  with  St 
John  and  some  of  the  Nephites^  which  thp  book  of  Mormon  had  immortalized, 
would  be  seen  making  their  appearance  in  the  new  city,  loaded  with  immense 

rntities  of  gold  and  silver.  Whether  the  prophet  himself  ever  declared 
t  these  things  had  been  revealed  to  him,  or  that  he  had  seen  them  through 
his  magic  stone  or  silver  spectacles,  we  will  not  say;  but  that  such  stones 
and  hundreds  of  others  eoually  absurd  were  told  by  those  who  were  in  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  as  being  events  which  would  probably  take  place,  are 
Bosoeptible  of  proof.'  Howe^a  Mormoniam  Unveiled,  VIJS.  'KirUaud  was 
never  intended  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Mormonism;  it  was  selected  as  a  tem- 
porary abiding  place,  to  make  money  in  reference  to  a  removal  farther  west.* 
yerria*  Utah  ana  the  Mormona,  72. 
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Bomewhat  of  his  former  faith;  whereupon  a  revelation 
ordered  him  to  go  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  preach  to 
the  shakers^  not  according  to  his  old  ideas,  but  as 
Parley  should  direct. 

''And  again,  I  say  unto  you  that  whoso  forbiddeth 
to  marry  is  not  ordained  of  God,  for  marriage  is  or- 
dained of  Grod  unto  man;  wherefore  it  is  lawful  that 
he  should  have  one  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh.     Beware  of  false  spirits.     Given  May  1831." 

The  saints  from  New  York  began  to  come  in  num- 
bers, and  Bishop  Partridge  was  ordered  to  look  after 
them  and  attend  to  their  requirements.  It  was  or- 
dered that  if  any  had  more  than  they  required,  let 
them  give  to  the  church;  if  any  had  less,  let  the  church 
relieve  their  necessities.  The  6th  of  June  a  confer- 
ence of  elders  was  held  at  Kirtland,  and  several  re- 
ceived the  authority  of  the  Melchisedec  priesthood. 
The  next  conference  should  be  held  in  Missouri, 
whither  Joseph  and  Sidney  should  proceed  at  once, 
and  there  it  would  be  told  them  what  to  do.  And 
to  the  same  place  others  should  go,  two  by  two,  each 
couple  taking  different  routes  and  preaching  by  the 
way.  Among  those  who  went  forth  were  Lyman 
Wight  and  John  Corrill,  John  Murdock  and  Hyrum 
Smith  by  the  way  of  Detroit,  Thomas  B.  Marsh  and 
Selah  J.  Griffin,  Isaac  Morley  and  Ezra  Booth,  David 
Whitmer  and  Harvey  Whitlock,  Parley  P.  Pratt  and 
Orson  Pratt,  Solomon  Hancock  and  Simeon  Carter, 
Edson  Fuller  and  Jacob  Scott,  Levi  Hancock  and 
Zebedee  Coltrin,  Reynolds  Cahoon  and  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  Wheeler  Baldwin  and  William  Carter,  Joseph 
Wakefield  and  Solomon  Humphrey.  With  Joseph 
and  Sidney  were  to  go  Martin  Harris  and  Edward 
Partridge,  taking  with  them  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  church."     "And  thus,  even  as  I  -have 

" '  From  this  point  in  the  hiatoiy  of  this  delusion,'  says  Howe,  '  it  began 
to  spread  with  considerable  rapidity.  Nearlv  all  of  their  msle  ccxiyerts, 
however  ignorant  and  worthless,  were  forthwith  transformed  into  elders,  and 
sent  forth  to  prochum,  with  all  their  wild  enthusiasm,  the  wonders  and  myt 
teries  of  Mormonism.    All  those  having  a  taste  for  the  marreUons  and  oe- 
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said,  if  ye  are  faithful)  ye  shall  assemble  yourselves 
tc^ether  to  rejoice  upon  the  land  of  Missouri,  which 
is  the  land  of  your  inheritance,  which  is  now  the  land 
of  your  enemies.  Behold,  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  the 
city  in  its  time,  and  will  crown  the  faithful  with  joy 
and  with  rejoicing.  Behold  I  am  Jesus  Christ  the  son 
of  GU>d,  and  I  willlifb  them  up  at  the  last  day.    Amen.'' 

While  preparing  for  the  journey  to  Missouri,  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  Oliver  Cowdery,  reporting  on 
his  missionary  work,  and  speaking  of  another  tribe  of 
Lamanites,  living  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa 
¥6,  called  the  Navarhoes  (Navajoes),  who  had  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  who  made  blankets. 
W.  W.  Phelps,"  with  his  family  joining  the  society, 
was  commissioned  to  assist  Oliver  Cowdery  in  select- 
ing, writing,  and  printing  books  for  schools.  Thus 
the  move  from  Ohio  to  Missouri  was  begun,  Joseph 
and  his  party  starting  from  Kirtland  the  1 9th  of  June, 
going  by  wagon,  canal-boat,  and  stage  to  Cincinnati, 
by  steamer  to  St  Louis,  and  thence  on  foot  to  Inde- 
pendence, arriving  about  the  middle  of  July. 

lighting  in  novelties  flocked  to  hear  them.  Many  trayelled  fifty  and  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  throne  of  the  prophet  in  Kirtiand,  to  hear  from  his  own 
month  the  certainty  of  his  ezcayating[  a  bible  and  spectacles.  Many,  even  in 
the  New  Eoffland  states,  after  hearmg  the  frantic  story  of  some  of  these 
elders,  would  forthwith  place  their  all  into  a  wagon,  and  wend  their  way  to 
the  promised  land,  in  oraer,  as  they  supposed,  to  escape  the  judgments  of 
heaven,  which  were  soon  to  be  poured  out  upon  tiie  land.  The  state  of  New 
York,  they  were  privately  told,  would  most  probably  be  sunk,  unless  the 
people  thereof  believed  in  the  pretensions  of  Smith.'  Mamunutm  UfuMed, 
115-16. 

^^Howe  writes  thus  of  Phelps:  'Before  the  rise  of  Mormonism  he  was  an 
avowed  infidel;  having  a  remarkable  propensity  for  fame  and  eminence,  he 
was  supercilious,  haughty,  and  egotisticaL  His  great  ambition  was  to  em- 
bark in  some  speculation  where  her  could  shine  preeminent.  He  took  an 
active  part  for  several  years  in  the  political  contests  of  New  York,  and 
made  no  little  display  as  an  editor  of  a  partisan  newspaper,  and  after  being 
foiled  in  his  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
state,  his  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  prospects  which  were  held 
out  to  him  in  the  gold-bible  speculation.  In  tbu  he  was  sure  of  becoming 
a  great  man,  and  made  the  dupes  believe  he  was  master  of  fourteen  dif- 
ferent languages,  of  which  they  frequentl]^  boasted.  But  he  soon  found 
that  the  prophet  would  suffer  no  growing  rivalships,  whose  sajgacity  he  had 
not  well  calculated,  until  he  was  met  by  a  revelation  which  informed  him 
that  he  could  rise  no  higher  than  a  printer.'  Mcrmonism  UnveUed,  274. 
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"  Harken,  O  ye  elders  of  my  churc2\,  saith  the  Lord 
your  God,  who  have  assembled  yourselves  together, 
according  to  my  commandments,  in  this  land,  which 
is  the  land  of  Missouri,  which  is  the  land  which  1 
have  appointed  and  consecrated  for  the  gathering  of 
the  saints;  wherefore  this  is  the  land  of  promise,  and 
the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion.  And  thus  saith  the 
Lord  your  God,  if  you  will  receive  wisdom  here  is 
wisdom.  Behold  the  place  which  is  now  called  Inde- 
pendence is  the  centre  place,  and  the  spot  for  the 
temple  is  lying  westward  upon  a  lot  which  is  not  far 
from  the  court-house:  wherefore  it  is  wisdom  that 
the  land  should  be  purchased  by  the  saints;  and  ulso 
every  tract  lying  westward,  even  unto  the  line  run- 
ning directly  between  jew  and  gentile;  and  also  every 
tract  bordering  by  the  prairies,  inasmuch  as  my  disci- 
ples are  enabled  to  buy  lands." 

Further,  Sidney  Gilbert  was  made  church  agent,  to 
receive  money  and  buy  lands;  he  was  also  directed  to 
establish  a  store.  Partridge  was  to  partition  the 
lands  purchased  among  the  people;  Phelps  was 
made  church  printer.  But  the  last  two  becoming  a 
little  headstrong  on  entering  upon  their  new  duties, 
Joseph  found  it  necessary  to  reprimand  and  warn 
them.  Harris  was  held  up  as  an  example  to  emulate, 
for  he  had  given  much  to  the  church.  It  was  or- 
dered that  an  agent  be  appointed  to  raise  money  in 
Ohio  to  buy  lands  in  Missouri,  and  Rigdon  was  com- 
missioned to  write  a  description  of  the  new  land  of 
Zion  for  the  same  purpose.  Ziba  Peterson  was  dis- 
possessed of  his  lands,  and  made  to  work  for  others, 
in  punishment  for  his  misdemeanors. 

Thus  the  latter-day  saints  had  come  to  the  border 
line  of  civilization,  and  looking  over  it  into  the  west 
they  thought  here  to  establish  themselves  forever. 
Here  was  to  be  the  temple  of  G^;  here  the  city  of 
refuge;  here  the  second  advent  of  the  savior.  Mean- 
while their  headquarters  were  to  be  at  the  town  of 
Independence. 
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In  Kaw  township,  twelve  miles  west  of  Indepen- 
dence^ the  Colesville  branch  of  the  church  built  a  log 
house;  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  laying  the  first  log,  brought  thither  by 
twelve  men,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Next  day  the  ground  for  the  temple,  situated  a  little 
west  of  Independence,"  was  dedicated,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing was  held  the  first  conference  in  the  land  of  Zion." 

It  was  now  commanded  that  Smith,  Rigdon,  Cow- 
dery,  and  others  should  return  east,  and  make  more 
proselytes,  money  for  the  purpose  to  be  furnished 
them  out  of  the  general  fund."    Accordingly  on  the 

u  Of  Indepe&denoe  <m«  of  them  oayB:  *It  is  a  new  town,  oontuninff  a  court- 
honae  built  of  brick,  two  or  three  merchants'  stores,  and  16  or  20  dwelling- 
houses  built  mostly  of  logs  hewed  on  both  sides;  and  is  situated  on  a  handsome 
rise  of  ground  about  three  miles  south  of  Missouri  River,  and  about  12  miles 
east  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  reserve, 
and  \B  the  county  seat  of  Jackson  county. '  Booth's  letter  in  Bowels  MormonUm 
Unveiled,  196.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  Parley  Pratt  says.  Auto- 
biography, 78)  'some  families  were  entirely  dressed  in  skins,  without  any 
other  clothing,  including  ladies  yomig  and  old.  Buildings  were  generally 
without  glass  windows,  and  the  door  open  in  winter  for  a  l^ht.' 

^'  Booth,  in  Howe*9  Mormonum  Unveiled,  196-9,  says:  '  Ae  designation  of 
the  site  where  the  city  of  Zion  was  to  begin  was  attended  with  considerable 
parade  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  talents,  both  by  Rigdon  and  Cowdery. 
And  the  next  da^  the  ground  for  the  temple  was  consecrated.  Smith  claiming 
the  honor  of  laying  the  comer-stone  himself.  The  location  of  the  stone  was 
marked  by  a  sapling  from  which  the  bark  was  removed  on  the  north  and  east 
sides:  on  the  south  side  a  letter  T  was  cut,  which  stood  for  temple,  and  on 
the  east  side  Zom.,  for  2jomas;  which  Smith  said  is  the  original  word  for  Zion. 
This  stone  was  placed  near  the  foot  of  the  sapling  and  covered  with  bushes 
cut  for  the  purpose;  the  spot  beins  on  an  elevation  half  a  mile  from  Inde- 
pendence.' *The  Coles viUe  branch  was  among  the  first  organized  bv  Joseph 
Smith,  and  constituted  the  first  settlers  of  the  members  of  the  church  in 
Missouri.  They  had  arrived  late  in  the  summer  and  cut  some  hay  for  their 
catUe,  sowed  a  little  ffrain,  prepared  some  ^nnd  for  cultivation,  and  were 
engaged  during  the  ful  and  winter  in  buildms  los  cabins,  etc.  The  winter 
was  cold,  and  for  some  time  about  10  families  Uvea  in  one  cabin,  which  was 
open  and  unfinished,  while  the  frozen  ground  served  for  a  floor.  Our  food 
consisted  of  beef,  and  a  little  bread  made  of  com  which  had  been  grated 
into  coarse  meal  by  robbing  the  ei^  on  a  tin  grater.'  PtxUts  AiUooiogra- 
phy,  76.  See  also  MillemwU  Star,  v.  131.  It  was  revealed  throuffh  Joseph 
the  seer  that  the  property  of  the  Colesville  branch  should  be  held  in  com- 
mon, and  that  Partridge  (its  bishop)  have  charge  and  distribute  from  the  com- 
munity storehouse  according  to  the  needs  of  each.  Smithes  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  (1876),  187-8.  Smith  in  the  beginning  of  the  church  attempted  to 
establish  communism,  each  mving  their  a!u  to  the  bishop,  and  only  drawing 
out  of  the  office  sufficient  to  live  upon.  This  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
and  it  was  silently  permitted  to  glide  into  the  payment  of  tithing.  Hyde^e 
Miortnoniem,  37« 

^' '  This  year,  1831,  passed  off  with  a  gradual  increase,  and  considerable 
wealth  was  drawn  iA,  so  that  they  began  to  boast  of  a  capital  stoak  of  ten  or 
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9th  Joseph  and  ten  elders  started  down  the  river  in 
sixteen  canoes,  the  leaders  arriving  at  Kirtland 
the  27th,^  after  having  suffered  hardship  and  mortifi*- 
cation  through  disaffection  among  the  elders.  Titus 
Billings,  who  had  charge  of  the  church  property  there, 
was  ordered  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  prepare  to 
remove  to  Missouri  in  the  following  spring,  together 
with  part  of  the  peojjle,  and  such  mone^  as  could  be 
raised.  It  was  provided  that  those  wishing  to  buy- 
land  in  Zion  could  do  so  by  forwarding  the  purchase- 
money.  The  account  of  the  new  country  written  by 
Sidney  Kigdon  did  not  please  Joseph,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  write  another;  if  that  should  not  prove  satis- 
factory, he  was  to  be  deprived  of  office." 

On  the  12th  of  September  Joseph  removed  to  the 
town  of  Hiram,  thirty  miles  away,  and  prepared  to 
begin  again  the  translation  of  the  bible,  with  Kigdon  as 
scribe.  The  farm  of  Isaac  Morlev  was  ordered  sold, 
while  Frederic  G.  Williams  should  retain  his,  for  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  a  footing  at  Kirtland  yet  for 

fifteen  thousand  doUan.  Their  common-stock  principles  appear  to  be  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  shakers.'  Howt*H  Mormonittm  JJnveiUdy  128-9. 

"  Booth  intimates  that  Smith  and  Rigdon  preferred  living  in  Ohio  to  en- 
during the  hardships  of  Missouri.  '  Before  they  went  to  Missouri  their  Ian- 
ffuage  was,  *'We  shall  winter  in  Ohio  but  one  winter  more;"  and  when  in 
Missouri,  *'It  will  be  many  vears  before  we  come  here,  for  the  lord  has  a  great 
work  for  us  to  do  in  Ohio."  And  the  great  work  is  to  make  a  thorou^  al- 
teration of  the  bible,  and  invent  new  revelations,  and  tiiese  are  to  be  sent  to 
Missouri  in  order  to  be  printed.'  Letter  in  Howe^B  Mormonitm  UnveUecL 
109. 

^'  'Some  dispute,  of  which  the  nature  is  not  clearly  ^nown,  appears  to  have 
arisen  between  Joseph  and  his  friend  Sidney  Bigdon  before  their  return.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  course  of  subsequent  events,  that  Sidney,  even  at  this 
time,  aspired  to  greater  power  in  the  church  than  suited  the  prophet, . . . 
who  saw  fit  to  rebuke  him  by  a  revelation  accusing  him  of  *' being  exalted  in 
his  heart,  and  despising  the  counsel  of  the  lord.  They  afterward  became 
reconciled."'  Smucker*a  Mormons,  75-6,  confirmed  by  MUUnnial  i9tor,  v.  149; 
IHmea  and  SeaaonSt  v.  467.  From  this  ti&e  till  January  1832,  Joseph  con- 
tinued preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  niaking  converts  with 
great  rapidity.  He  found  it  necessary,  however,  further  to  check  the  pre- 
sumption of  some  new  and  indiscreet  converts  who  also  had  revelations  from 
the  Lord,  which  they  endeavored  to  palm  off  upon  the  public.  Among  others, 
one  W.  £.  McLellan  was  rebuked  for  endeavoring  to  'write  a  commandment 
like  unto  one  of  the  least  of  the  Lord's. '  Machaxfs  Momums,  67-8.  See  anecdote 
of  'The  Swamp  Angel;'  also  account  of  raising  the  dead  by  Smith,  about  this 
time.  Ward's  Mormon  Wife,  10-11,  15-24.  For  text  of  rebuke,  where  the 
name  of  the  offender  is  given  William  £.  M'Lellin,  see  MiUennial  Start  v.  185- 
6;  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  496.  • 
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five  years.  The  store  kept  by  Newel  K.  Whitney 
and  Sidney  Gilbert  should  likewise  be  continued.  A 
system  of  tithes  should  be  established.  Ezra  Booth 
apostatized,  and  wrote  letters  against  the  church.*^ 
Orson  Hyde,  clerk  in  Gilbert  and  Whitney's  store, 
was  baptized,  and  later  make  an  elder.  Phelps  was 
told  to  buy  at  Cincinnati  a  printinff-press  and  type, 
and  start  a  monthly  paper  at  Independence,  to  be 
called  the  Evening  and  Morning  StaVy  which  was  done. 
Oliver  Cowdery  was  instructed  in  November  to  return 
to  Missouri,  and  with  him  John  Whitmer,  the  latier 
to  visit  the  several  stations,  and  gather  further 
materials  for  church  history.     Newel  K.  Whitney 

**  Booth's  letten  were  first  printed  at  KaTemia,  in  the  Ohio  Star^  and  after- 
ward by  EL  B.  Howe  in  bis  book,  Mormonism  UnveUed,  175-221.  They  are 
nine  in  number,  and  are  full  of  general  denunciation  and  sorrow  oyer  bis  past 
blindness,  and  an  account  of  the  hardships  and  disappointments  attenaing 
his  journey  to  and  from  Missouri.  I  ^uote  the  more  pertinent  points. 
'When  I  embraced  Mormonism  I  conscientiously  believea  it  to  be  of  Qod.' 
'The  relation  in  which  Smith  stands  to  the  church  is  that  of  a  prophet,  seer, 
revealer,  and  translator;  and  when  he  speaks  by  the  spirit,  or  says  he  knows 
a  thing  by  the  communication  of  the  spirit,  it  is  received  as  coming  directly 
from  we  mouth  of  the  Lord.*  'This  system,  to  some,  carries  the  force  of 
plausibility,  and  appears  under  an  imposing  form.  It  claims  the  bible  for  its 
patron,  and  proffers  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  church,  with  all  the  gifts 
snd  graces  with  which  the  primitive  saints  were  endowed.'  'Many  of  them 
have  l)ecn  ordained  to  the  msh  priesthood,  or  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and 
profess  to  be  endowed  with  uie  same  power  as  the  ancient  apostles  were.  But 
they  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful  in  findins  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  who  had  the  faith  sufficient  to  become  the  subjects  of  their  miracles, 
and  it  is  now  concluded  that  this  work  roust  be  postponed  until  thev  get  to 
Missouri;  for  the  Lord  will  not  show  those  sims  to  tms  wicked  and  adulterous 
fl;eneration.  In  the  commandment  given  to  the  churches  in  the  state  of  New 
York  to  remove  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  they  were  assured  that  these  miracles 
should  be  wrought  in  the  state  of  Ohio;  but  now  they  must  be  deferred  until 
they  are  settled  in  Missouri.*  'Everything  in  the  church  is  done  by  com- 
mandment; and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  voice  of  the  church.  For 
instance.  Smith  gets  a  commandment  that  he  shall  be  the  head  of  the  church, 
or  that  be  shall  rule  the  conference,  or  that  the  church  shall  build  him  an 
elegant  house  and  give  him  1,000  dollars.  For  this  the  members  of  the  church 
must  vote,  or  they  will  be  cast  off  for  rebelling  aflainst  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord.  *  'Smith  describes  an  an^el  as  having  we  appearance  of  a  tall,  slim, 
well  built,  handsome  man,  with  a  bright  pillar  upon  nis  head.'  The  bishop's 
'business  is  to  superintend  the  secular  concerns,  of  the  church.  He  holds  a 
deed  of  the  lands;  and  the  members  receive  a  writing  fxx>m  him  signifying 
that  they  are  to  possess  the  land  as  their  own  so  long  as  they  are  obedient  to 
Smith's  commandments. *  'The  Lord's  storehouse  is  to  be  furnished  with 
goods  suited  to  the  Indian  trade,  and  persons  are  to  obtain  license  from  the 
government  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  territory;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  Mormomsm  among 
them.' 
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was  appointed  bishop,  to  receive  and  account  for 
church  funds  collected  by  the  various  elders.  Many 
of  the  elders  who  went  to  Missouri  were  by  this  time 
at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  east  and  the  west.*^ 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1832,  while  Smith  and 
Rigdon  were  translating  the  gospel  of  St  John,  they 
were  favored  by  a  glorious  vision  from  the  Lord,**  which 
gave  them  great  comfort  and  encouragement.  The 
revelations  about  this  time  were  frequent  and  lengthy, 
their  purport  being  in  great  part  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  missionaries.  Simonds  Kider  and  Eli,  Ed- 
ward, and  John  Johnson  now  apostatized. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  March,  Smith  and 
Rigdon  were  seized  by  a  mob,  composed  partly  of  the 
Campbellites,  methodists,  and  baptists  of  Miram, 
twelve  or  fifteen  being  apostate  Mormons.  The  cap- 
tives were  roughly  treated,  and  expected  to  be  killed; 
but  after  they  had  been  stripped,  beaten,  and  well 
covered  with  tar  and  feathers,  they  were  released. 
Smith  preached  and  baptized  as  usual  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  but  Rigdon  was  delirious  for  some  time  after- 
ward.**    This  broke  up  for  the  present  the  translation 

'^'Thirty  or  forty  elders  were  sent  off  in  tbtIous  directions  in  pnrsnit  of 
proselytes,  and  the  year  passed  off  with  a  ^pndual  increase.'  Howe* 9  Mormon- 
tarn  Unveiled,  12S-9.  The  men,  after  baptism,  are  elders,  and  are  empowered 
to  perform  the  ceremony  upon  others.  UartfcUho^a  Incidents  qf  Travel,  148. 
For  names  of  apostates  at  this  time,  see  Smucker's  Hist.  Mor,^  77.  For  in- 
stances of  young  women  induced  to  unite  with  the  sect  about  this  time,  see 
}Va7'd^s  Mormon  Wife,  42-81.  Mackay  erroneously  states  that  the  number 
of  saints  in  Kirtland  at  this  time,  including  women  and  children,  was  but  150. 
The  Mormons,  71-2. 

''In  January  it  was  revealed  that  the  work  of  translating  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  by  Smith  and  Rigdon  until  finished;  and  that  several  of  the 
elders,  among  whom  was  Orson  Hyde,  a  recent  convert,  should  go  forth  in 
various  directions  in  pairs  as  before,  and  preach.  Smith  and  some  of  the 
elders  attended  a  conference  at  Amherst>  Iioraine  Co.,  after  returning  from 
which  both  himself  and  Rigdon  were  shown  the  devil  in  a  vision,  and  luul  the 
revelation  of  St  John  ezphined  to  them.  In  March  it  was  revealed  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  regulate  and  establish  storehouses  for  the  benefit  of 
the  DOor,  both  at  Kirtland  and  at  Zion.  More  missionaries  were  sent  out,  and 
word  was  received  that  the  emigrants  had  safely  reached  Missouri.  Times 
and  Seasons,  v.  676-7,  592-6,  608-9. 

^  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  611-12.  Mackay,  Mormons,  68-71}  erroneously 
dates  the  outrage  Jan.  25th.  One  account  says  aqua-fortis  was  poured  into 
Smith's  mouth.  Deseret  Neios,  Aug.  6,  1862.  Smitn  says  'they  tned  to  force 
a  vial  into  my  mouth,  and  broke  it  in  my  teeth.'  One  reason  assi^ed  for 
this  treatment  was  that  they  were  attempting  to  establish  communism  and 
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of  the  bible;  Rigdon  went  to  Kirtland,  and  on  the  2d 
of  April,  in  obedience  to  a  revelation,  Smith  started 
for  Missouri,  having  for  his  companions  Whitney, 
Peter  Whitmer,  and  Gause.  The  spirit  of  mobocracy 
was  aroused  throughout  the  entire  country.  Joseph 
even  feared  to  go  to  Kirtland,  and  escaped  by  way  of 
Warren,  where  he  was  joined  by  Rigdon,  whence  the 
two  proceeded  to  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  by  way  of 
Wheeling,  Virginia,  a  mob  following  them  a  good  part 
of  the  way.  .  The  brethren  at  Independence  and  vicin- 
ity welcomed  their  leaders  warmly,  but  the  unbeliev- 
ers there  as  elsewhere  hourly  threatened  violence.^ 
In  May  the  first  edition  of  the  Booh  of  Command- 
ments^ was  ordered  printed;  the  following  month,  pub- 

diahonorable  dealing,  forgery,  and  swindling.  Burton's  City  ofiheSaAniB^  672. 
Smitii  merely  says  that  Rigdon  was  mad;  but  his  mother  asserts  that  he 
oonnterfeitea  the  madness  m  order  to  mislead  the  saints  into  the  belief  that 
the  keys  of  the  kinsdom  had  been  taken  from  the  church,  and  would  not  be 
restored,  as  he  said,  until  thev  had  built  him  a  new  house.     This,  she  says, 

gkve  rise  to  great  scandal,  which  Joseph  howeyer  succeeded  in  silencing, 
iffdon  repented  and  was  for{[iven.  He  stated  that  as  a  punishment  for  his 
fault,  the  devil  had  three  tmies  thrown  him  out  of  his  bed  in  one  night 
Remy*9  Journey  to  Oreat  SaU  Lake,  i.  283  (pote). 

'^The  26th  of  April  Smith  called  a  general  council,  which  acknowledged 
him  as  president  of  the  high  priesthood,  to  which  he  had  been  ordained  at  the 
Amherst  conference  in  January,  and  Bishop  Partridge  and  Rigdon,  who  had 
quarrelled,  were  reconciled,  probably  by  Smith,  as  Rigdon  was  supposed  to  be 
at  Kirtland  at  the  time.  This  ^[reatly  rejoiced  Smiui;  and  he  immediately 
received  a  revelation,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the  stakes  must  be 
strengthened,  and  all  property  was  to  be  held  in  common.  Times  and  Seasons, 
v.  624-5;  Mackay's  The  Momwns,  71. 

'^The  first  edition  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  presents  the  following  title 
page:  A  Book  qf  Commandments  for  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
orgamzed  according  to  law  on  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  Zion:  Published  by  W, 
W,  Phelps  ds  Co,,  18S3,  This  edition  contains  the  revelations  given  up  to 
September,  1831.  There  were  3,000  copies  printed  of  this  edition.  Then 
tiiere  was  The  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints;  Selected  from  the  Revelations  of  Ood.  By  Joseph  Smithy 
President,  First  European  Edition,  Liverpool,  no  date.  The  prefa^,  how- 
ever, by  Thomas  Ward,  is  dated  Liverpool,  June  14,  1845.  There  are  two 
principal  divisions  and  an  appendix.  The  first  consists  of  seven  lectures  on 
taith,  didivered  by  Sidney  Risdon  before  a  class  of  elders  at  Kinland;  the 
second  is  called  Covenants  and  Ck>mmandments,  and  consists  chiefly  of  revela- 
tions given  1830-42,  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  same  for  the  roost  part  that  are  also 
print^  in  Times  and  Seasons,  under  title  of  History  of  Joseph  Smith.  There 
are  also  rules,  minutes  of^  council,  visions,  and  expositions.  The  appendix 
contains  rules  on  marriage,'a  dissertation  on  government  and  laws,  and  a  brief 
account  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith.  *  The  book  of  Mormon,  although  most 
known,  ia  not  tne  chief  book  of  the  sect.  The  Book  of  TeachiTigs  and  Cove- 
nants, containing  some  of  the  revelations  which  Smith  pretended  to  have  re 
ceived  from  heaven,  in  regarded  by  his  disciples  as  a  book  of  the  law  which  God 
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lished  in  connection  with  the  Upper  Mmiouri  Adver^ 
tiser,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Evening  and 
Morning  Star,  under  the  auspices  of  W.  W.  Phelps, 
whose  printing-press  was  the  only  one  within  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  of  Independence.  On  the  6th 
of  May  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  Whitney  again  set  out 
on  their  return  to  ^irtland.*  On  the  way  Whitney 
broke  his  leg.  Smith  was  poisoned,  and  that  so  badly 
that  he  dislocated  his  jaw  in  vomiting,  and  the  hair 
upon  his  head  became  loosened;  Whitney,  however, 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  was  healed  in  an  instanf 

Some  three  or  four  hundred  saints  being  now  gath- 
ered in  Missouri,  most  of  them  settled  on  their  own 
inheritances  in  this  land  of  Zion,  besides  many  others 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  land,  who  were  yet  to 
come  hither,  it  was  deemed  best  to  give  the  matter  of 
schools  some  attention.  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  labor- 
ing in  Illinois.  Newel  K.  Whitney  was  directed  in 
September  to  leave  his  business  in  other  hands,  visit 

has  giyen  this  ffe&emtioD.  Smith  fiso  published  other  revelations,  which  are 
contained  in  a  Uttle  book  called  The  Pearl  qf  Great  Price.'  De  8met*s  Western 
Mimone,  393.  'This  book  abounds  in  grammatical  inaccuracies,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  book  of  Mormon.*  Mackay's  The  Mormonsy  43.  A 
Dangling  statement  is  made  bv  Mather,  Lippincott*8  Mag,^  Aug.  1880,  to  the 
effect  that  in  1835  'BLgdon's  Book  nf  Doctrine  cmd  Govenante  and  his  Lectures 
on  Faith  were  adopted.' 

^Arrangements  were  early  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  store.  Ferris* 
Utah  awl  Mormons,  75.  When  the  printing  press  was  bought — see  Deseret 
News,  June  30,  1869 — a  supply  of  goods  was  purchased;  and  arrangements 
were  made  at  the  May  council  to  keep  up  the  supply,  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  considered  satisfactory.  On  April  27th  coniddenible  business  was 
transacted  'for  the  salvation  of  the  saints  who  were  settling  among  a  fero- 
cious set  of  mobbers,  like  lambs  among  wolves. '  On  the  28th  and  29Ui  Smith 
visited  the  settlement  above  Big  Blue  River  in  Eaw  township,  12  miles  west 
of  Independence,  including  the  Oolesvilie  branch,  and  returned  on  the  30th, 
when  it  was  revealed  that  all  minors  should  be  supported  by  their  parents, 
bat  after  becoming  of  age  'they  had  claims  upon  the  church,  or  in  other 
words,  the  Lord's  storehouse,'  as  was  also  the  case  with  widows  left  destitute. 
Times  and  Seasons^  v.  625-6. 

''On  May  6th,  leaving affiurs  as  he  supposed  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
Smith  started  for  Kirtland  to  look  after  the  mill,  store,  and  farm  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  owing  to  an  accident  which  resulted  in  the  breaking  of 
Whitney's  leg,  Smith  was  delayed  4  weeks  en  route.  Riffdon,  who  was  also  of 
the  party,  proceeded  through  without  stopping,  and  tne  other  two  arrived 
some  time  in  Jime.  The  season  was  passed  by  Smith  in  his  work  of  translat- 
ing the  Bcriptuxes,  and  in  attending  to  business  afiGEdrs.  Times  and  Seasons, 
T.  626L 
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the  churches^  collect  money,  and  administer  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  The  new  translation  of  the  bible 
was  again  taken  up  and  continued  through  the  winter, 
the  new  testament  being  completed  and  sealed  up,  not 
to  be  opened  till  it  reached  i^ion.^ 

On  January  23, 1833,  the  ceremony  of  washing  feet 
is  instituted  sdfter  John's  gospel.  Each  elder  washes 
his  own  feet  first,  after  which  Joseph  girds  himself 
with  a  towel  and  washes  the  feet  of  them  all.  ^'Be- 
hold, verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  in  conse- 
quence of  evils  and  desi^s,  which  do  and  will  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  conspirmg  men  in  the  last  days,  I 
have  warned  you,  and  forewarned  you,  by  giving  unto 
you  this  word  of  wisdom  by  revelation,  that  inasmuch 
as  any  man  drinketh  wine  or  strong  drink  among  you, 
behold  it  is  not  good,  nor  meet  in  the  sight  of  your 
father.  And  again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the  body,  nei- 
ther for  the  belly,  and  it  is  not  good  for  man.  And 
again,  hot  drinks  are  not  for  the  Dody  or  belly." 

*  Hardly  had  President  Smith  tamed  his  back  upon  Zion,  when  dissensions 
hroke  ont  among  the  saints  there.  He  correspondea  regnlarly  with  the  Star, 
giving  advice  and  wanung,  bat  matters  apparently  grew  worse,  for  in  Janu- 
ary 1833  a  conference  of  twelve  hig^h  priests  was  held  at  Kirtland,  or  Kirt- 
land  Mills,  as  they  now  called  their  settlement^  at  which  Orson  Hyde  and 
Hynun  Smith  were  appointed  to  write  an  epistle  to  the  brotherhood  of  Zion. 
The  document  was  dated  Jan.  14th,  and  began:  'From  a  conference  of  12  high 
priests  to  the  bishop,  his  council^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zion.'  After  pre- 
mising thftt  Smith  and  certain  others  had  written  on  this  all-important  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  replies  received  had  not  given  satisfactory  assurances  of 
confession  and  repentance,  charges  were  made  that  old  grievances,  supnosed 
to  be  settled,  had  been  again  brou^t  up  in  a  censorious  spirit,  and  tiias^ey 
had  accused  Brother  Smith  of  seekmg  after  monarchical  power  and  authority. 
This  complaint  was  made  by  Oarroll  in  a  letter  dated  June  2d.  Again, 
Brother  Gilbert,  on  Dec.  10th,  wrote  a  letter  which  contained  *low,  dark,  and 
Uind  insinnations,  which  they  declined  to  entertain,  though  the  writer's 
claims  and  pretensions  to  holiness  were  g^t'  Brother  Phelps,  Dec.  15th, 
wrote  a  letter  betraying  'a  lightness  of  spirit  that  iU  becomes  a  man  placed 
in  the  important  and  responsible  station  that  he  is  placed  in.'  To  a  request 
that  Smitn  should  come  to  Zion,  made  by  Phelps  in  a  previous  letter,  it  was 
answered  that  'Brother  Smith  will  not  settle  m  Zion  until  she  repent  and 
purify  herself. .  .and  remember  the  commandments  that  have  been  ffiven  her 
to  do  them  as  well  as  say  them. '  Finallv,  it  was  threatened  that  uxuess  these 
distarbanoes  should  cease,  they  should  all  be  cut  off,  and  the  Lord  would  seek 
another  place.  Brother  Ziba  Peterson  was  delivexed  'over  to  the  buffetings 
ckf  Satan,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^thathemayleamnot  totnuufgressthecom- 
nMidmeiits  of  God.'  J%me§aHd8eaionitr.60h 
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The  first  presidency  is  organized  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  Frederick  G.  Williams  being 
Smith's  councillors.  Money  flows  in,  and  a  council 
of  high  priests,  March  23d,  orders  the  purchasing  for 
$11,100  of  three  farms  at  Kirtland,  upon  which  the 
saints  may  build  a  stake,  or  support,  in  Zion,*and  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  are  laid,  for  here  they  will 
remain  for  five  years  and  make  money  until  the  west- 
em  Zion  shall  be  made  ready  and  a  temple  built 
there  also.  On  the  land  is  a  valuable  quarry  of  stone, 
and  good  clay  for  bricks;  they  also  buy  a  tannery. 
In  April  the  school  of  the  prophets  closes,  to  reopen  in 
the  autumn.  Shederlaomach  is  made  by  revelation  a 
member  of  the  united  firm.  It  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Lord  to  print  any  of  the  new  translation  in  the  Star;  but 
when  it  is  published,  it  will  all  go  to  the  world  together, 
in  a  volume  by  itself,  and  the  new  testament  and  the 
book  of  Mormon  will  be  printed  together.  Those 
preparing  to  go  to  Zion  should  organize. 

Commandment  comes  to  lay  at  Kirtland  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  the  stake  in  Zion,  with  a  house 
of  the  Lord,  a  school-house  for  the  instruction  of 
elders,  a  house  for  the  presidency,  a  house  of  wor- 
ship and  for  the  school  of  the  prophets,  an  endow- 
ment house  with  a  room  for  the  school  of  apostles, 
and  a  house  in  which  to  print  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures.    A  church  is  established  in  Medina  county, 

" '  The  chnrch  tbai  was  to  be  eotablished  in  Jackaon  oonnty  was  called  Zi<m, 
the  oeDtre  of  sathering,  and  those  established  by  revelatiQn  in  other  places 
were  called  stakes  of  ^on,  or  stakes;  hence  ths  stake  at  Kirtland,  the  stake  at 
Far  West,  etc.  Each  stake  was  to  have  a  presidency,  consisting  of  three  high 
priests,  chosen  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  whose  jurisdiction  was  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  stake  over  which  tney  took  the  watch  care.'  K%dder*9 
Aiormonismt  121-2.  A  stake  of  Zion  is  an  organization  comprising  a  presi- 
dency, high  priests,  and  its  council  of  12  high  priests.  The  latter  is  a  tribu- 
nal for  the  trial  of  brethren.  It  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  bishops,  and 
has  also  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters.  Richards'  Narrative^  MS.,  55. 
For  origin  of  name,  see  Doctrine  and  Convenanta  (1876),  263.  'The  next 
year,  1833,  commenced  with  something  like  a  change  of  operations.  In- 
stead of  selling^  their  possessions  in  Ohio,  they  again  began  to  buv  up  im- 
proved land,  mills,  ana  water  privileges.  It  would  seem  that  the  Missouri 
country  began  to  look  rather  drearjr  to  the  prophet  and  his  head  men,  sup- 
posing that  they  could  not  enjoy  their  power  there  as  well  as  in  Ohio.'  How^s 
Mormonitm  Unveiled,  130. 
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Ohio,  by  Sidney  Kigdop,  who  sometimes  proves  him- 
self unruly.  Dr  Hurlbut  is  tried  before  the  bishop's 
council  of  high  priests  on  a  charge  of  unchristian- 
like  conduct  with  the  female  sex,  and  condemned,  but 
on  confession  is  pardoned.^ 

Temples  are  ordered  built  in  the  city  of  Zion,  in 
Missouri,  as  follow:  a  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  pres- 
idency of  the  high  and  most  holy  priesthood  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec;  the  sacred  apostolic  repository, 

^  Four  years  after  the  first  printing  of  the  Book  of  Mormon^  at  Palmyra, 
New  York,  was  issned  in  Ohio  the  following  work:  Mormomam  Unveiled: 
or,  A/aU\ful  account  of  that  singular  ImpoBiticn  and  Delunon,  from  Us  rise  to 
the  present  time.  With  sketches  of  the  characters  of  its  PropagcUors,  and  a  full 
detail  qfthe  mawner  in  ynihich  the  famous  Oolden  Bible  was  brought  before  the 
World.  To  which  are  added  inquiries  into  the  probability  that  the  historicttl 
part  of  the  said  bible  was  toritten  by  one  Solomon  Spaulding,  more  than  tvoenty 
years  ago,  cuul  by  him  intended  to  have  been  published  as  a  romance.  By  EL  i>. 
Howe.  PainesvtUe,  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Author,  1834-  12mo,  290 
pages.  Painesyille  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Kirtland,  then  the 
headquarters  of  Mormonism,  where  about  that  time  was  ordained  the  first 
quorum  of  the  twelve  aposUes,  and  Sidney  Bigdon  was  delivering  Joseph 
Smith's  famous  lectures  on  faith,  subseouently  printed  in  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, already  noticed.  Here  aho,  shortly  afterward,  the  first  Mormon  temple 
was  dedicated.  Qreat  excitement  prevailed  throughout  that  section  regarding 
religion,  and  the  book  was  widelv  circulated.  It  was  a  powerful  weapon, 
and  promptly  and  skillfully  handled;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  no  serious  i>ar- 
rier  to  the  dissemination  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  work  is  well  written; 
and  while  not  vehement  in  its  denunciations,  it  brings  forward  a  larKe  mass 
of  evidence  to  prove,  as  he  says,  'the  depths  of  folly,  degradation,  and  super- 
stition to  which  human  nature  can  be  carried.'  Ue  oMerves  that  *the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring,  or  arriving  at  the  whole  truth,  in  relation  to  a  religious 
imposition  which  has  from  its  birth  been  so  studiously  veiled  in  secrecy,  and 
generally  under  a  belief  that  the  judgments  of  God  would  follow  any  dis- 
closures of  what  its  votaries  had  seen  or  heard,  will  be  readily  discovered.' 
The  author  begins  with  some  account  of  the  Smith  family.  Their  thoughts 
turned  greatly  toward  gainins  possession  of  hidden  treasures.  Young  Joseph 
'had  become  very  expert  in  tne  arts  of  necromancy,  juggUng,  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod,  and  looking  into  what  they  termed  a  peep-stone,  by  which 
means  he  soon  collected  about  him  a  gancr  of  idle,  credulous  youns  men,  to 
perform  the  labor  of  digging  into  the  hiUs  and  mountains,  and  other  lonely 
places  in  that  vicinity  in  search  of  gold.^  After  comments  on  Cowdery,  Har- 
ris, and  Whitmer,  Mr  Howe  gives  a  commentary  on  the  golden  bible.  Some 
63  pages  are  devoted  to  this,  and  to  observations  on  the  credibility  of  the 
thi^  and  the  eight  witnesses.  Sarcasm  is  the  weapon  employed,  and  £^en- 
eraUy  with  ^ect;  the  exposition  in  regard  to  contradictions  and  historical 
inaccuries  mi^t  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  bible,  the  koran,  or  any  other 
sacred  book.  Mention  is  next  made  of  Pratt's  conversion,  which,  he  intimates, 
was  not  accidental,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  the  Lam- 
anites.  Thus  the  line  of  events  is  followed  by  Mr  Howe  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  lus  book,  at  the  end  of  which  are  given  letters  and  testimonials 
to  disprove  the  statements  and  doctrines  of  the  Mormons,  and  also  to  prove 
that  tne  book  of  Mormon  was  the  work  of  Spaulding.  On  the  whole,  besides 
being  the  first  book  published  in  opposition  to  the  Mormons,  it  is  also  one  oi 
the  most  ably  written,  the  most  original,  and  the  most  respectable. 
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for  the  use  of  the  bishop;  the  holy  evangelical  house, 
for  the  high  priesthood  of  the  holy  order  of  God; 
house  of  the  Lord  for  the  elders  of  Zion;  house  of  the 
Lord  for  the  presidency  of  the  high  priesthood;  house 
of  the  Lord  for  the  high  priesthood  after  the  order  of 
Aaron;  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  teachers  in  Zion; 
house  of  the  Lord  for  the  deacons  in  Zion;  and  others. 
There  are  also  to  be  farms,  bams,  and  dwellings.  The 
ground  secured  for  the  purpose  is  a  mile  square,  and 
will  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people.'^ 

Affairs  in  Missouri  were  very  prosperous.  '^Immi- 
gration had  poured  into  the  county  of  Jackson  in  great 
numbers,"  says   Parley   P.  Pratt,  "and  the  church 

SI  A  plan  and  specifications  for  the  new  city  of  Zion  were  sent  oat  from 
KirUand.  The  plot  was  one  mile  square,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  6(K)  feet  to  one 
inch.  Each  sqaare  was  to  contain  ten  acres,  or  660  feet  fronts.  Lots  were 
to  be  laid  out  alternately  in  the  squares;  in  one,  fronting  north  or  south;  in 
the  next  east  or  west;  each  lot  extending  to  the  centre  line  of  its  sooare,  with 
a  f rontsge  of  66  feet  and  a  depth  of  SO  feet,  or  half  an  acre.  By  this  ar- 
rangement in  one  square  the  houses  would  stand  on  one  street,  and  in  the 
square  opposite  on  another  street.  Through  the  middle  of  the  plot  ran  a 
range  of  blocks  660  feet  b^  990  feet  set  aj^irt  for  the  public  buildinf]^,  and 
in  these  the  lots  were  all  laid  off  north  and  south,  the  greatest  length  of  the 
blocks  being  from  east  to  west:  thus  making  all  the  lots  equal  in  size.  The 
whole  plot  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  people.  All  stables,  bams,  etc.,  .were  to  be  built  north  or  south  of 
the  plot,  none  being  permitted  in  the  city  among  the  houses.  Sufficient  ad- 
j3ining  ground  on  all  sides  was  to  be  reserved  for  supplying  the  city  with 
Teffetaoles,  etc  All  streets  were  to  be  132  feet  (8  percnes)  wide,  and  a  like 
width  was  to  be  laid  off  between  the  temple  and  its  surroundilig  streets.  But 
one  house  was  to  be  built  on  a  lot,  and  that  must  front  on  a  line  25  feet  from 
the  street,  the  space  in  front  to  be  set  out  with  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  according 
to  the  builder's  taste.  All  houses  to  be  of  either  brick  or  stone.  The  house 
of  the  Lord  for  the  presidency  was  to  be  01  feet  by  87  feet,  10  feet  of  the  length 
for  a  stairway.  The  interior  was  so  arranged  as  to  permit  its  division  into  4 
parts  by  curtains.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  were  to  be  pulpits  arranged  for 
the  several  grades  of  president  and  council,  bishop  and  council,  high  priests 
and  elders,  at  the  west;  and  the  lesser  priesthood,  comprising  presidency, 
priests,  teskchers,  and  deacons,  at  the  east.  Provision  was  also  made  to  seat 
visiting  officers  according  to  their  grades^  The  pews  were  fitted  with  sliding 
seats,  so  that  the  audience  could  face  either  pulpit  as  required.  There  was 
to  be  no  gallery,  but  the  house  was  to  be  divided  into  2  stories  of  14  feet  each. 
A  bell  of  very  lai^  size  was  also  ordered.  Finally,  on  each  pubUo  building 
must  be  written,  Holiness  to  the  Lord.  When  this  plot  was  settled,  another 
was  to  be  laid  out,  and  so  on.  Thne^  and  SeaaoM,  vi.  786-7,  800.  Zion  City 
— its  prototype  in  Enoch's  City.  T<ntnj*a  Histortj  of  the  SevmtieM^  0-15,  no. 
10,  in  Mormon  Pamphlets.  It  was  revealed  to  Smith  that  the  waters  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  covered  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  citv,  built  by  and  named 
for  Enoch;  and  that  it  was  translated  because  its  inhabitants  had  become  so 
far  advanced  that  further  earthly  residence  was  unnecessary.  Zion,  Smith's 
ideal  city,  was  finally  to  reach  a  like  state  of  perfeotioiL 
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in  that  county  now  numbered  upward  of  one  thou- 
sand souls.  These  had  all  purchased  lands  and  paid 
for  them,  and  most  of  them  were  improving  in  build- 
ings and  in  cultivation.  Peace  and  plenty  had  crowned 
their  labors,  and  the  wilderness  became  a  fruitful  field, 
and  the  solitary  place  began  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  They  lived  in  peace  and  quiet,  no  lawsuits  with 
each  other  or  with  the  world ;  few  or  no  debts  were  con- 
tracted, few  promises  broken;  there  were  no  thieves, 
robbers,  or  murderers;  few  or  no  idlers;  all  seemed 
to  worship  God  with  a  ready  heart.  On  Sundays  the 
people  assembled  to  preach,  pray,  sing,  and  receive 
the  ordinances  of  God.  Other  days  all  seemed  busy 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  industry.  In  short,  there 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  a  happier  people  upon  the 
earth  than  the  church  of  the  saints  now  were."  They 
were  for  the  most  part  small  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics,  and  were  not  without  shrewdness  in  the 
management  of  their  secular  affairs. 

But  all  this  must  now  be  changed.  The  saints  ot 
God  must  be  tried  as  by  fire.  Persecutions  such  as 
never  before  were  witnessed  in  these  latter  days,  and 
the  coming  of  which  were  foretold  by  Joseph,  are 
upon  them;  they  shall  be  buffeted  for  five  years,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  "  Political  demagogues  were  afraid 
we  should  rule  the  country,"  says  Parley,  "and  re- 
ligious priests  and  bigots  felt  that  we  were  powerful 
rivals."^  Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
indiscreet;  they  were  blinded  by  their  prosperity; 
already  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  had  come  unto  them;  now  let  the  gentiles 
tremble!** 

**  Autobiography,  103. 

"'Their  prophet  had  declared  that  Zion  should  be  established,  and  should 
pat  down  her  enemies  under  her  feet.  Why,  then,  should  they  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim their  anticipations?  They  boasted  openly  that  they  should  soon  pussess 
the  whole  country,  and  that  the  unbelievers  diould  be  rooted  out  from  the 
huid.'  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1854.  'We  have  been  CTedibly  informed 
that  Rigdon  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Mormons  will  be  able  to 
elect  a  member  of  congress  in  five  years,  and  that  in  three  years  they  would 
take  the  offices  in  the  town  of  Kirtland.  They  say  that  when  they  get  the 
Hist.  Uzab.    7 
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And  the  gentiles  did  tremble,  as  they  saw  so  rapidly 
increasing  their  unwelcome  neighbors,  whose  compact 
organization  gave  them  a  strength  disproportionate 
to  their  numbers.  Since  there  was  no  law  to  stop  their 
coming,  they  determined  to  face  the  issue  without  law.^ 

In  April  the  people  held  consultations  as  to  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  the  Mormons;  and  again 
about  the  middle  of  July  three  hundred  persons  met 
at  Independence  to  form  a  plan  for  driving  them  out 
A  declaration,  in  substance  as  follows,  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  nearly  all  present.  The  citizens  of  Jack- 
son county  fear  the  effect  upon  society  of  a  pretended 
religious  sect,  fanatics  or  knaves,  settling  among  them, 
and  mean  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  hazard,  and  for 
the  following  reasons:  They  blasphemously  pretend 
to  personal  intercourse  with  the  deity,  to  revelations, 
miracles,  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  devils,  and  other 
delusions;  they  are  the  dregs  of  society,  held  together 
by  the  acts  of  designing  leaders,  and  are  idle  and 
vicious.  They  are  poor.  They  tamper  with  the 
slaves  and  free  negroes.  They  declare  the  Indian  re- 
gion to  be  theirs  by  heavenly  inheritance. 

In  answer.  Parley  P.  Pratt  asks  if  their  supernatural 
pretensions  are  more  extravagant  than  those  of  the 
old  and  new  testament;  if  it  is  anywhere  written 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  spiritual  manifestations  as 
of  old;  does  the  word  of  Grod  or  the  law  of  man  make 
poverty  a  crime?  and  have  they  not  paid  for  all  the  land 
they  occupy?  They  are  no  more  dregs  than  their 
neighbors,  and  the  charge  of  fraternizing  with  the 
blacks  is  not  true;  neither  is  that  of  vice  or  crime,  as 

■ecnlar  power  into  their  hands,  everything  will  be  performed  ^  immediate 
revelations  from  God.  We  shall  then  have  Pope  Joseph  the  rini  and  his 
hierarchy.'  Howe's  Momumitm  VnveUed,  145. 

'^  'So  early  as  April  1832,  the  saints  were  made  to  feel  themselves  unwel- 
come sojourners  in  Jackson  co.  Stones  and  brickbats  were  thrown  through 
the  windows  of  their  houses,  and  they  were  otherwise  annoyed  and  insulted. 
Meetings  were  held  during  that  year  and  the  early  part  of  1833,  at  which 
resolutions  were  sometimes  passed,  and  sometimes  the  assembly  indulged  in 
a  fight  among  its  members;  but  nothing  more  serious  resulted.  Stoninff 
houses,  however,  was  resumed  in  the  early  summer  of  the  last-mentioned  year. 
Tmea  and  Seawns,  1.  17;  vi.  851. 
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the  county  records  will  show.  In  regard  to  the  lands 
of  the  Indians,  no  violence  or  injustice  is  contemplated ; 
and  if  it  were,  what  record  of  robbery,  murder,  and 
treacherous  betrayal  could  excel  that  already  made 
by  the  people  of  Missouri  and  others  in  the  United 
States  for  our  example?** 

On  the  20th  the  people  again  met  according  to  ap* 
pointment.  The  old  charges  were  reiterated,  and  the 
old  resolutions  renewed,  with  some  additions.*^  To 
put  them  into  action  the  men  of  Jackson  county 

^  Peneeutwn  t^iht  Sahita,  21-8.  Mackay,  The  Mormon$^  72-4,  says  <  the 
manner  in  which  the  Mormons  behaved  in  their  Zion  was  not  calcnlated  to 
make  friends.  The  superiority  they  assomed  ffave  offense,  and  the  mmors 
that  were  spread  by  some  false  friends,  who  Lad  been  tamed  oat  of  the 
church  for  misconduct,  excited  against  them  an  intense  feeling  of  alarm  and 
hatred.  They  were  accused  of  communism,  and  not  simply  a  community  of 
goods  and  chattels,  but  of  wives. .  .Joined  to  the  odium  unjustly  cast  upon 
uiem  for  these  reasons,  they  talked  so  imprudently  of  their  determination  to 
poaaess  the  whole  state  of  MinM>uri,  and  to  suffer  no  one  to  live  in  it  who 
would  not  conform  to  their  faith,  that  a  party  was  secretlT  formed  against 
them,  of  which  the  object  was  nothing  less  than  their  total  and  immediate 
expulsion  from  their  promised  Zion. .  .The  anti-Mormon  press  contained  al 
the  same  time  an  article  entitled  *' Beware  of  false  prophets,"  written  b^  a 
person  whom  Joseph  called  a  black  rod  in  the  hand  of  Satan.  This  article 
was  distributed  from  house  to  house  in  Independence  and  its  neighbor^ 
hood,  and  contained  many  false  charges  against  Smith  and  his  associates, 
reiterating  the  calumnv  about  the  community  of  goods  and  wives.'  Smith 
calls  this  man  'one  Pixley,'  and  savs  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary  society, 
to  civilize  and  christianize  the  heathen  of  the  west,  and  that  he  was  not  only 
a  black  rod,  but  *apoisoned  shaft  in  the  power  of  our  foes,  to  spread  lies 
and  falsehoods*... It  is  also  probable  that  the  more  indolent  Mfissouriana 
gazed  with  jealous  eyes  as  the  new-comers  exhibited  that  agricultural  thrift 
which  has  always  characterized  them  as  a  people;  for  we  find  the  twelve  high 
nriests,  through  Hyde  and  Hvrum  Smith,  reprimanding  Brother  Phelpe  as 
follows:  "If  you  have  fat  beef  and  potatoes,  eat  them  in  singleness  of  heart, 
and  boast  not  yourselves  in  these  things. " '  Tim€$  €md  StaaonSj  v.  721 ;  vL  810. 
'It  was  oonjectuiisd  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jackson  county  that  the  Mormonites 
as  a  bddy  are  wealthy,  and  many  of  them  entertain  fears  that  next  Decem- 
ber, when  the  list  of  land  is  exposed  for  sale,  they  will  outbid  others,  and 
establish  themselves  as  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  county.'  Booth,  in 
I£owe*9  Jformoniun  UnveUed,  105. 

"^It  was  further  declared:  '  1st,  That  no  Mormon  shall  in  future  move 
and  settle  in  this  county.  2d,  That  those  now  here,  who  shall  give  a  defi- 
nite pledffe  of  their  intention,  within  a  reasonable  tiine,  to  remove  out  of  the 
county,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  until  they  shall  have  sufficient 
time  to  sell  their  property  and  close  their  business  without  any  sacrifice. 
3d,  That  the  editor  of  the  Star  be  required  forthwith  to  close  his  office,  and 
discontinue  the  business  of  printing  in  this  county;  and  as  to  all  oUier  stores 
and  shops  belonging  to  the  sect,  their  owners  must  in  everv  case  oomplv  with 
the  terms  strictly,  agreeably  to  the  2d  article  of  this  declaration;  and  upon 
failure,  prompt  and  efficient  measures  will  be  taken  to  close  the  same.  4ih, 
That  the  Mormon  leaders  here  are  required  to  use  their  influence  in  prevent- 
ing any  further  emigration  of  their  distant  brethren  to  this  county,  and 
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sallied  forth  for  the  oflSce  of  the  Star^^  and  de- 
manded that  the  publication  be  discontinued.  Com^ 
pliance  being  refused,  Phelps'  house,  containing  the 
printing-oflSce,  was  torn  down,  materials  and  paper 
destroyed,^  and  Bishop  Partridge  and  Elder  Allen 
were  tarred  and  feathered.^  Meanwhile,  clergymen 
of  other  denominations,  and  officers  of  the  state  and 
county,  looked  on,  saying,  "Mormons  are  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed,"  and 
"You  now  know  what  our  Jackson  boys  can  do,  and 
you  must  leave  the  country."*® 

Again  the  mob  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
bearing  a  red  flag,  and  demanding  the  departure  of 
the  Mormons.  Seeing  no  way  of  escape,  the  elders 
entered  into  treaty  with  the  assailants,  and  promised 
to  leave  the  county  within  a  certain  time.*^     Cowdery 

counsel  and  advise  their  brethren  to  comply  with  the  above  requisitions. 
5th,  That  those  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  above  requisitions  be  referred 
to  those  of  their  brethren  who  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  inform  them  of  the 
lot  thajb  awaits  them.'  Hovoe^a  Mormonum  UniJeilea,  141. 

'•  *Six  of  the  princifMil  elders  met  the  mob's  committee.  The  latter  de- 
manded that  the  printing-office,  the  shops,  and  the  store,  be  closed  forth- 
with, and  that  the  society  leave  the  county  immediately.  The  elders  asked 
for  three  months'  delay,  which  was  refused;  then  for  ten  days,  which  was  also 
refused;  the  latter  refusal  being  accompanied  with  a  notification  that  fifteen 
minutes  was  the  longest  time  that  could  be  granted.  Each  elder  having  de- 
clined to  accede  to  tine  terms,  one  of  the  mob  remarked  on  leaving  that  he 
was  soiTy,  for,  said  he,  *'the  work  of  destruction  will  commence  immediate- 
ly.'" Times  and  Seaaona,  i.  18.  Phelps,  the  editor,  Partridge,  the  bishop, 
and  Gilbert,  the  store-keeper,  are  mentioned.  Smucker^s  Hist.  Mor.^  89. 

'^  *In  a  short  time  time  hundreds  of  the  mob  gathered  around  the  print- 
ing-office (a  two-story  brick  building),  which  they  soon  threw  down.  The 
press  was  thrown  from  the  upper  story,  and  all  the  books,  stock,  and  material 
scattered  through  the  streets.  After  destroying  the  printing  house,  they 
proceeded  to  GUbert  and  Whitney's  store  for  the  same  purpose,  but  Gilbert 
agreeing  to  shut  it,  and  box  the  goods  soon,  they  concluded  to  let  it  alone.' 
Times  and  Seasons^  i.  18;  Pratt's  Persecution  of  the  Saints,  29. 

8'  *  A  number  more  were  taken,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  through  the  over- 
anxiety  of  their  keepers,  who  crowded  forward  to  enjoy  the  sport. '  Times  and 
Seasons,  i.  18.  Phelps  the  editor  was  one.  Smncker*s  Hist,  Mor,,  89.  Par* 
tridge  says  the  mob  was  led  by  George  Simpson.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi. 
819. 

*°  Spoken  by  lilburn  W.  Boggs,  lieutenant-governor,  a  man  who  thence- 
forward appears  to  have  persecuted  the  Mormc^s  with  unrelenting  hostility. 
He  'was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  riot,  but  declined  to  take  any 
part  in  preserving  the  peace.'  Smucker's  Hist.  Mor.,  89-90;  Times  and  Sea- 
M071S,  vi  819. 

*^  Six  persons  signed  the  agreement  that  one  half  of  the  Mormons  should 
leave  in  January  and  one  half  in  April  1834,  the  publication  of  the  paper 
to  be  discontinued.   Mackay^s  The  Mormons,  76;  Pratt*8  Persecution,  30. 
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was  despatched  to  Kirtland  to  consult  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  Meanwhile,  incendiary  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Western  Monitor ^  printed  at  Fayette,  Mis- 
souri, **Two  years  ago,"  said  that  journal,  *'  some  two 
or  three  of  this  people  made  their  appearance  on  the 
upper  Missouri,  and  they  now  number  some  twelve 
hundred  souls  in  this  county."  They  look  at  the 
land  as  theirs  to  inherit,  by  either  fair  means  or  foul; 
and  when  the  officers  of  law  and  government  shall  be 
Mormon,  we  must  go.  "One  of  the  means  resorted 
to  by  them,  in  order  to  drive  us  to  emigrate,  is  an  in- 
direct invitation  to  the  free  brethren  of  color  in  Illi- 
nois to  come  up  like  the  rest  to  the  land  of  Zion." 
True,  they  deny  this,  but  that  is  only  subterfuge. 
So  it  is  resolved  that  no  more  Mormons  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  come;  that  those  here  must  go  within  a 
reasonable  time;  and  that  the  Star  printing-office 
shall  be  declared  confiscated. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  governor,  Daniel  Dunk- 
lin, for  redress,  and  while  awaiting  the  answer  mat- 
ters were  continued  much  m  the  usual  way.  The 
brethren  were  instructed  by  their  elders  not  to  retal- 
iate, but  to  bear  all  with  meekness  and  patience.  At 
length  a  letter  came  from  the  governor,  assuring  them 
of  his  protection,  and  advising^  them  to  resort  to  the 
courts  for  damages.  The  church  leaders  ordered  that 
none  should  leave  Independence  except  those  who 
had  signed  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  Four  law- 
yers were  engaged  for  one  thousand  dollars  to  carry 
the  matter  mto  the  courts.  No  sooner  was  this 
known  than  the  whole  country  rose  in  arms  and  made 
war  upon  the  Mormons*  Gn  the  nights  of  October 
30th,  31st,  and  November  1st,  armed  men  attacked 
branches  of  the  church  west  of  Big  Blue,  and  at  the 
prairie  unroofed  the  houses  and  beat  the  men.  Al- 
most simultaneously  attacks  were  made  at  other 
points.  Stones  flew  freely  in  Independence,  and 
houses  were  destroyed  and  the  inmates  wounded. 
Gilbert's  store  was  broken  open,  and  the  goods  scat- 
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tered  in  the  streets.  On  November  2d  thirty  saints 
retired  with  their  families  and  effects  to  a  point  half  a 
mile  from  town.  Next  day  four  of  the  brethren  went  to 
Lexington  for  a  peace  warrant,  but  the  circuit  judge 
refused  to  issue  one  through  fear  of  the  mob.  "You 
had  better  fight  it  out  and  kill  the  outlaws  if  they 
come  upon  you,"  said  the  judge.**  The  saints  then 
armed,  and  on  the  4th  there  was  a  fight,  in  which  two 

gentiles  and  one  Mormon  were  killed,  and  several  on 
oth  sides  wounded.  One  of  the  store-breakers  was 
brought  before  the  court,  and  during  the  trial  the 
populace  became  so  furious  that  Gilbert,  Morley,  and 
Corrill  were  thrust  into  jail  for  protection.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  broke  with  signs  of  yet  more  bloody 
determination  on  both  sides.  The  militia  were  called 
out  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  this  only  made  matters 
worse.  The  lieutenant-governor,  Boggs,  pretendin 
friendship,  got  possession  of  the  Mormons'  arms,  am 
seized  a  number  to  be  tried  for  murder.**  Further 
and  yet  more  violent  attacks  were  made;  hope  was 
abandoned;  the  now  defenceless  saints  were  forced  to 
fly  in  every  direction,  some  out  into  the  open  prairie, 
some  up  and  some  down  the  river.  "  The  struggle 
was  over,"  writes  Pratt,  '*our  liberties  were  gonel" 
On  the  7th  both  banks  were  lined  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  wagons,  provisions,  and  personal 
effects.  Cold  weather  came  on  with  wind  and  rain, 
to  which  most  of  the  fugitives  were  exposed,  few  of 
them  having  tents.  Some  took  refuge  in  Clay  county, 
some  in  Lafayette  county,  and  elsewhere.** 

Throughout   all    these    trying    scenes,    Governor 

*^PraU's  Autobiography,  105;  Machay*8  The  Mormoru,  77-8;  PraW$ 
Persecution^  31-6. 

*^  In  a  memorial  to  the  legislatare  of  Miasouri,  dated  Far  West,  Bee.  10, 
1838,  and  signed  by  nine  prominent  Mormons,  is  this  statement:  *A  battle 
took  place  in  which  some  two  or  three  of  the  mob  and  one  of  our  people  were 
killed.  This  raised,  as  it  were,  the  whole  county  in  arms,  and  nothing  could 
satisfy  them  but  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  armv  of  our  people,  and  they 
forthwith  had  to  leave  the  county.  Fifty-one  guns  were  given  up,  which 
have  never  been  returned  or  paid  for  to  this  day.' 

**  'About  1,«500  people  were  expelled  from  Jackson  co.  in  Nov.  1833,  and 
about  300  of  their  houses  burned.'  Geo.  A.  Smith,  in  Deaeret  News,  June  30^ 
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Dunklin  endeavored  to  uphold  the  law,  but  Boggs, 
lieutenant-governor,  was  with  the  assailants.  Wells, 
attorney-general,  wrote  to  the  council  for  the  church, 
the  21st,  saying  that  if  they  wished  to  replace  their 
houses  in  Jackson  county  the  governor  would  send 
them  an  adequate  force,  and  if  they^  would  organize 
themselves  into  companies,  he  would  supply  them 
with  arms.  Application  was  made  accordingly.  "It 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  state,"  writes  Judge  Ryland, 
"for  such  acts  to  happen  within  its  limits,  and  the 
disgrace  will  attach  to  our  oflScial  characters  if  we 
neglect  to  take  proper  means  to  insure  the  punish- 
ment due  such  offenders."  In  view  of  this  advice  from 
the  state  authorities,  the  saints  resolved  to  return  to 
their  homes  as  soon  as  protection  should  be  afforded 
them,  and  it  was  ordered  by  revelation  that  they 
should  do  so,  but  with  circumspection  and^  not  in 
haste.** 

All  this  time  President  Joseph  Smith  was  at  Kirt- 
land,  harassed  with  anxiety  over  affairs  in  Missouri, 
still  pursuing  the  usual  tenor  of  his  way,  and  not 
knowing  what  moment  like  evils  might  befall  him 
and  his  fold  there.**  It  was  resolved  by  the  first  presi- 
dency that  the  Star  should  be  published  at  Kirtland 

1869,  247.  'Several  women  thus  driven  from  their  homes  gave  birth  to  chil- 
dren in  the  woods  and  on  the  prairies.'  Oreene^a  Facta,  18.  Pratt  says  208 
bouses  were  bnmed,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  enemy. 

^On  Dec.  15th,  Phelps  writes  to  Smith  from  Clay  co.:  *  The  situation  of  the 
saints,  as  scattered/  is  dubious,  and  affords  a  gloomy  prospect. .  .Wo  are  in 
Clay,  Bay,  Lafayette,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  etc.  [counties],  and  cannot  hear 
from  each  other  oftener  than  we  do  from  you . .  .The  governor  is  willing  to  re- 
Btoro  us,  but  as  the  constitution  gives  him  no  power  to  guard  us  when  back, 
we  are  not  willing  to  ga  The  mob  swear  if  we  como  we  shall  die  \  Our  peo- 
ple fare  very  well,  and  when  they  are  discreet,  little  or  no  persecution  is  felt. 
The  militia  in  the  upper  counties  is  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  warning; 
having  been  ordered  out  by  the  governor,  to  guard  a  court-martial  and  court 
of  inquiry,  etc.,  but  we  cannot  attend  a  court  of  inquirv  on  account  of  th« 
expense,  until  we  are  restored  and  protected.*  Timea  aTia  Seaaona,  vi.  944. 

^  Smith  wrote  to  the  saints  about  this  time  that  he  had  heard  they  had 
surrendered  their  arms  and  fled  across  the  river.  If  this  report  wacr  true,  he 
advised  them  not  to  recommence  hostilities;  but  if  they  were  still  in  posses- 
sion, they  should  'maintain  the  ground  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  left.'  Thev 
were  also  advised  to  prosecute  to  the  extent  of  the  law;  but  must  not  look 
for  pecuniary  assistance  from  Kirtland,  for  matters  there  were  by  no  means 
in  a  flouriahmg  condition.  It  was  recommended  that  a  tract  of  land  be  pnr^ 
chased  in  Clay  co.  for  present  necessaries.  Tirnea  and  Seaaona,  vi.  914-15» 
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until  it  could  be  reinstated  in  Missouri;  another  jouiS 
nal,  the  Latter-day  Saints^  Messenger  and  Advocate, 
was  also  established  at  Kirtland,  and  a  mission  or- 
ganized for  Canada/^ 

The  work  of  proselyting  continued  east  and  west 
without  abatement  through  the  year  1834.  Two  by 
two  and  singly  the  elders  went  forth:  Lyman  John- 
son and  Milton  Holmes  to  Canada,  also  Zebedee  Col- 
trin  and  Henry  Harriman;  John  S.  Carter  and  Jesse 
Smith  should  go  eastward  together,  also  James  Dur- 
fee  and  Edward  Marvin.  Elders  Oliver  Granger, 
Martin  Harris,  and  Brigham  Young  preferred  to 
travel  alone.  To  redeem  the  farm  on  which  stood 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  elders  Orson  Hyde  and  Orson 
Pratt  were  sent  east  to  solicit  funds.  The  movements 
of  many  others  of  the  brethren  are  given.  Parley 
Pratt  and  Lyman  Wight  were  instructed  not  to  return 
to  Missouri  until  men  were  organized  into  companies  of 

*^  *  Concerning  our  means  of  diffusing  the  principles  we  profess,  we  have 
used  the  art  of  printing  almost  from  the  beginning  of  our  work.  At  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  in  1832-^-4,  two  volumes  of  the  Evening  and  Morning 
Star  were  issued  by  William  W.  Phelps  and  Oliver  Cowdery.  This  was  a 
monthly  octavo  of  16  pages,  devoted  to  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and  was  continued  from  Independence  from  June  1832  until  July  1833,  when 
its  publication  was  transferred  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  from  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued until  September  1834,  when  it  gave  place  to  the  Latter-day  Sainfs*  Mes- 
senger and  Advocate,  which  continued  to  cheer  the  persecuted  saints  xmtil 
August  1837,  when  there  appeared  in  its  columns  a  prospectus  for  a  new 
paper  to  be  published  at  Kirtland,  called  the  Elders*  JownuU  of  the  Church 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  also  a  monthly,  the  first  number  of  which  bore  date 
October  1837.  The  gatherins  of  the  people  from  Kirtland  to  Far  West  in 
Missouri  trsmsferred  the  publication  oi  the  journal  also  to  that  place,  from 
whence  it  issued  until  stopped  by  the  persecution  and  extermination  of  the 
saints  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1838  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  first 
number  of  the  Millennial  Star  was  issued  at  Liverpool  in  May  1840,  at  first  a 
monthly,  then  fortnightly,  and  for  many  years  a  weekly,  with  at  one  time  a 
circulation  of  22,000  copies,  edited  and  published  variously  by  elders  appointed 
and  sent  to  edit  the  paper,  manage  the  emigration,  and  preside  over  the 
work  generally  in  the  European  countries.  This  work  is  still  issued  weekly, 
and  greatly  aids  the  cause  in  £urope.  The  Skandijianierui'  Stjeme  has  been 
published  in  Copenhagen  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Danish  language,  edited 
by  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  presided  over  the  Scandinavian  missions. 
The  first  number  was  issued  in  1851,  and  is  well  supported,  being  a  great  aid 
in  the  missionary  service  in  northern  Europe.  For  several  years  a  periodical 
entitled  tho  Udgorn  Seion  was  published  at  Merthjn*  Tydfil,  and  was  contin- 
ued until  the  number  of  saints  in  the  Welsh  mission  was  so  reduced  by  emi- 
gration as  to  render  its  further  publication  impracticable.*  JRichards*  Bibli- 
ography of  Utah,  MS.,  7-9. 
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ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred.  Thereupon  these 
and  others  went  out  in  various  directions  to  raise 
men  and  means  for  a  religio-military  expedition  to 
Missouri.  There  were  churches  now  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  brethren  were  scattered  over  a  broad 
area. 

Several  appeals  for  redress  were  made  by  the 
saints  at  Independence  to  the  governor  of  Missouri, 
and  to  the  president  of  the  united  States.  The 
president  said  it  was  a  matter  for  the  governor  to 
regulate,  and  the  governor  did  not  see  what  could  be 
done  except  through  the  courts.  A  court  of  inquiry 
was  instituted,  which  decided,  but  to  little  purpose, 
that  there  was  no  insurrection  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  and  therefore  the  arms  taken  by  the  militia 
from  the  Mormons  on  that  occasion  must  be  restored 
to  them.**  "And  now  a  commandment  I  give  unto 
you  concerning  Zion,  that  you  shall  no  longer  be 
bound  as  an  united  order  to  your  brethren  of  Zion, 
only  in  this  wise;  after  you  are  organized  you  shall 
be  called  the  united  order  of  this  stake  of  Zion,  the  city 
of  Shinehah,*^  and  your  brethren,  after  they  are  or- 
ganized, shall  be  called  the  united  order  of  the  city  of 
Zion." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1834,  a  military  company  was 
organized  at  Kirtland  under  the  name  of  Zion's  camp, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  brethren,  mostly 
young  men,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  with 

^  'About  this  time  a  court  of  inquiry  held  at  Liberty  for  the  putpose  of 
investigating  the  action  of  Col  Pitcher,  in  connection  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  saints  from  Jackson  co. ,  found  sufficient  evidence  against  that  officer  to 
result  in  his  being  placed  in  arrest  for  trial  by  court-martial.  The  plant  of 
the  printing-office  was  given  by  the  citizens  to  Davis  &  Kelly,  who  removed 
it  to  Liberty,  where  they  commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  MisaouH  Enquirer,  *  *  The  citizens  also  paid  $300  on  the  (1 ,000  note  given 
by  the  elders  to  their  lawyers,  thus  acknowledging  their  action  had  been 
wrong.*  Tijnes  and  Seasons,  vi.  961.  *  The  governor  ako  ordered  them  to  re- 
store our  arms  which  they  had  taken  from  us,  but  they  never  were  restored.* 
PrcUVa  Persecution,  52.  See  also  TayUer*s  Mormons,  xliiL-xlvi. ;  Deseret  News, 
Dec.  27,  1851,  and  June  30, 18C9;  Utah  Tracts,  no.  4,  56-04;  Millennicd  Star, 
zzv.  535-6,  550-2;  Gunnison's  Mormons,  104-14;  Ferris*  Utah  and  Mormons, 
87-8. 

"  They  'called  their  Kirtland  colony  Shinahar.*  Chmnison^s  Mormons,  167. 
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F.  G.  Williams  paymaster  and  Zerubbabel  Snow  com- 
missary general.  They  had  twenty  wagons  loaded 
with  arms  and  effects,  and  next  day  set  out  for  Mis- 
souri, President  Smith  joining  them,  leaving  Rigdon 
and  Cowdery  to  look  after  matters  in  Ohio.  They 
passed  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  reaching 
Missouri**  in  June,  Pratt  and  others  still  continuing 

^ '  They  were  trying  times,  requiring  the  oombined  wisdom  of  the  prophet 
and  his  head  men. .  .Bat  the  prophet  more  readily  discovered  the  new  advan- 
tages that  would  ultimately  accrue  to  his  cause  by  a  little  perseverance.  He 
well  knew  that  the  laws  could  not  continue  to  be  violated  in  our  country  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  that  he  and  his  followers  would,  in  the  end,  be  the 
greatest  gainers  by  the  cry  of  persecution  which  they  could  raise. .  .A revela- 
tion was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  handbill.  It  was  taken  up  by  all  their 
priests  ana  carried  to  all  their  congregations,  some  of  which  were  actually  sold 
for  one  dollar  per  copy.  Preparations  immediately  beean  to  be  made  for  a 
crusade  to  their  holy  land  to  arive  out  the  infidels . . .  Old  muskets,  rifles,  pis- 
tols, rusty  swords,  and  butcher  knives  were  soon  put  in  a  state  of  repair  and 
scoured  up.  Some  were  borrowed  and  some  were  bought,  on  a  credit  if  possi- 
ble, and  others  were  manufactured  by  their  own  mechanics. .  .About  the  first 
of  May  the  grand  army  of  fanatics  commenced  its  march  in  small  detachments 
from  the  different  places  of  concentration.  On  the  3d  the  prophet,  with  a  life 
guard  of  about  80  men,  the  elite  of  his  army,  left  his  quarters  in  Kirtland 
with  a  few  baggage  wagons,  containing  their  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  etc. 
. .  .On  arriving  at  Salt  Creek,  Illinois,  they  were  joined  by  Lyman  Wight 
and  Hyrum  Smith,  brother  of  the  prophet,  with  a  roenforcoment  of  twentv 
men,  which  they  had  picked  up  on  the  way.  Here  the  grand  army,  which 
being  fully  completed,  encamped  for  the  space  of  three  days.  The  whole 
number  was  now  estimated  at  220,  rank  and  file.  During  their  stay  here  the 
troops  were  kept  under  a  constant  drill  of  manual  exercise  with  guus  and 
swords,  and  their  arms  put  in  a  state  of  repair;  the  prophet  became  very  ex- 
pert with  a  sword,  and  felt  himself  equal  to  his  prototype  Coriantamr.  He 
had  the  best  sword  in  the  army;  probably  a  true  model  of  lAban's,  if  not  the 
identical  one  itself,  an  elegant  brace  of  pistols,  which  were  purchased  on  a 
credit  of  six  months,  a  rifle,  and  four  horses.  Wi^ht  was  appointed  second 
in  command,  or  fighting  ceneral,  who,  together  witn  the  propnet,  had  an  ar- 
mor-bearer appointed,  selected  from  among  the  most  expert  tacticians,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  their  masters  with  their  arms.' 
HotDt^s  Mormonism  Unveiled,  147-59.  'Cholera  broke  out  in  his  camp  on 
the  24th  of  June,  and  Joseph  attempted  to  cure  it  by  laying  on  of  hands  and 
prayer. .  .Joseph  lost  thirteen  of  his  band  by  the  ravages  of  the  disease. . . 
Ho  arrived  in  Clay  co.  on  the  2d,  and  started  back  for  Kirtland  on  the  0th . . . 
Short  as  was  the  time  he  stayed,  be  did  not  depart  without  oi^ganizing  and 
encouraging  the  main  body. .  .and  establishing  the  community  in  Clay  co.  on 
a  better  footing  than  when  he  arrived. '  McLckafa  The  Mormons,  85.  Churches 
were  visited  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  England  States,  about 
100  recruits  obtained,  and  50  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirtland.  The  first  de- 
tachment, about  100  strong,  left  Kirtland  May  5th,  and  by  the  next  Sunday 
about  GO  more  had  joined,  part  from  Ohio  and  part  from  the  east.  The  body 
was  organized  in  companies  of  tens,  each  being  lumished  with  camp  equipace. 
Messes  for  cooking  purposes  were  formed,  and  guards  mounted  at  night. 
Deseret  News,  Oct.  19,  1869.  These  men  were  well  armed.  A  detachment  of 
twenty  men  had  preceded  them  as  an  advanced  guard.  Remy's  Journey,  i. 
297.  They  were  divided  into  companies  of  12,  consisting  of  2  cooks,  2  nre- 
men,  2  tent-makers,  2  watermen,  one  runner  or  scout,  one  commiBaary,  and  2 
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Iheir  efforts  en  route  as  recruiting  officers.  It  was 
an  army  of  the  Lord;  they  would  not  be  known  as 
Mormons,  which  was  a  name  they  hated;  moreover, 
they  would  be  incognito;  and  the  better  to  accom- 
plish all  these  purposes,  three  days  before  they  started^ 
Sidney  Rigdon  proposed  in  conference  that  the  name 
by  which  hereafter  they  would  call  themselves  should 
be  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
which  proposal  was  adopted.*^     On  the  way  the  breth- 

wagomera.  20  wagons  acoompanied  them,  and  they  had  fire-arms  and  all  sorts 
of  monitions  of  war  of  the  most  portable  kind  for  self-defence.  Smucbef^a  Hist, 
Mor.^  05;  7%me8  arid  Setuons,  vi.  1074.  On  Jnne  3d,  when  in  camp  on  the 
Illinois  River,  Smith  had  a  mound  opened  and  took  out  a  skeleton,  between 
whose  ribs  an  arrow  was  sticking.  A  revelation  followed,  in  which  the  prophet 
was  informed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  white  Lftmanite,  a  warrior  named 
Zclph,  who  served  under  the  great  prophet  Omandagus.  Timea  and  Seasons, 
vL  J  076;  Smucher^s  HisL  Mor,,  95-6;  Bemy's  Journey,  i.  297;  Ferris*  Utah 
and  the  Mormons,  83-4.  June  4th  to  6th  was  occupied  in  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  bein^  but  one  boat.  The  comcAny  now  consisted  of  205  men 
and  23  wagons,  with  2  or  3  horses  each.  The  company  camped  on  Rush 
Creek,  Clay  co.,  on  Jane  23d,  and  on  the  night  of  the  24th  the  cholera  broke 
out  among  them,  causing  several  deaths.  On  the  25th  Smith  broke  up  his 
command,  and  the  men  were  scattered  among  their  neighbors.  Times  and 
Seasons,  vL  1076, 1068, 1 105-6;  Deseret  News,  Oct.  19, 1864.  Up  to  June  22d, 
Smith  had  travelled  incognito,  apparentlv  fearing  assassination.  Times  and 
Seasons,  vi.  1 104.  A  list  of  the  members  of  Zion's  camp  will  be  found  in  Deseret 
^'ews,  Oct.  19,  1864,  and  those  living  in  1876  in  Id,,  Apr.  26,  1876.  Smith 
disbanded  his  forces  in  obedience  to  a  revelation.  Doctrine  cuid  Covenants, 
345-9.  As  the  prophet  approached  Missouri  he  selected  a  body-guard  of  20 
men,  appointing  lus  brother  Hyrum  as  thei)  captain,  and  another  brother, 
George,  hisarmor-bearer.  He  also  appointed  a  general,  who  daily  inspected  the 
army  and  drilled  them.  Smucber^s  Hist.  JIfor. ,  99.  On  April  10, 1834,  the  presi- 
dent was  again  petitioned  from  Liberty,  Mo.  (a  petition  had  been  sent  on  in 
October  1833);  the  persecutions  were'reconnted,  it  was  related  that  an  unavail- 
ing appeal  had  been  made  to  the  state  executive,  and  it  was  asked  that  they 
be  redtored  to  the  lands  in  Jackson  co.  they  had  purchased  from  the  U.  o. 
For  text  of  correspondence,  etc.,  see  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  1041-2,  1056-9, 
1071-8,  1088-92,  1103,  1107-9,  1120^.  On  the  march  Pratt  still  acted  as 
recruiting  officer,  and  visited  the  churches  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Hlinois,  and 
Missouri,  obtaining  men  and  money  which  he  forwarded  to  the  main  body 
from  time  to  time.  Pratt*s  AtUobiog.,  122-3.  The  band  finally  numbered  205 
in  all.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Anniversary,  17.  The  march  to  Clay  co..  Mo., 
occupied  46  days,  9  of  which  wejro  spent  in  camp.  During  the  existence  of 
the  body  2  deserted  because  they  could  not  fight  the  mob,  and  one  left  with- 
out a  cuscharffe;  the  rest  remained  faithful.  Deseret  News,  Oct  19,  1864. 
Farther  detaiu  of  the  march  will  be  found  in  Mackay*s  Mormons,  80-5; 
Kidder*s  Mormonism,  111-16;  Howe^s  Mormoniam  Unveiled,  156-63.  Camp- 
bell and  others  who  threatened  to  attack  Smith  were  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  boat  whilst  attempting  to  cross  the  Missouri.  Campbeirs  vow, 
and  what  became  of  it.  Smuekers  Hiat,  Mor.,  100.  When  the  prophet  re- 
turned to  Eirtland,  in  August,  the  council  met  and  proceeded  to  investigate 
charges  against  Smith  and  others  on  thii  march.  Deseret  News,  Nov.  15  and 
29,  1851. 

"  llie  society  never  styled  themselves  Mormons;  it  is  a  name  popularly  at- 
tached to  them.    The  true  name  is  Latter-day  Saints.  Pratt's  PeraectUion,  21. 
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ren  learned  of  the  outrages  which  had  again  occurred 
in  Jackson  county. 

Just  before  his  arrival  in  Clay  county,  Missouri,  a 
committee  of  citizens  waited  on  President  Smith  and 
proposed  the  purchase  of  the  lands  in  Jackson  county 
from  which  the  Mormons  had  been  driven.  The  offer 
was  declined,  the  president  and  council  making  the 
following  proposal  in  return:  Let  each  side  choose 
six  men,  and  let  the  twelve  determine  the  amount  of 
damages  due  to  the  Mormons,  and  also  the  value  of 
the  possessions  of  all  those  who  do  not  wish  to  live 
near  them  in  peace,  and  the  money  shall  be  paid  with- 
in a  year.     The  offer  was  not  accepted.*^* 

On  the  3d  of  July  a  high  council  of  twelve  was  or- 
ganized by  the  head  of  the  church,  with  David  Whit- 
mer  as  president  and  W.  W.  Phelps  and  John  Whitmer 
as  assistant  presidents.  The  twelve  were:  Simeon 
Carter,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Wm  E.  McLellan,  Calvin 
Beebe,  Levi  Jackman,  Solomon  Hancock,  Christian 
Whitmer,  Newel  Knight,  Orson  Pratt,  Lyman  Wight, 
Thomas  B.  Marsh,  and  John  Murdock.  Later  Phelps 
became  president  of  the  church  in  Missouri.  In  com- 
•any  with  his  brother  Hyrum,  F.  G.  Williams,  and 
E.  McLellan,  President  Joseph  returned  to  Kirt- 
land,  arriving  about  the  1st  of  August. 

"  Now^,  that  the  world  may  know  that  our  faith  in  the 
work  and  word  of  the  Lord  is  firm  and  unshaken,  and 
to  shew  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  peoples  that 
our  object  is  good,  for  the  good  of  all,  we  come  before 
the  great  family  of  mankind  for  peace,  and  ask  their 
hospitality  and  assurance  for  our  comfort,  and  the  pres- 

Hyde,  Mormonismj  202,  states  that  the  sect  was  first  called  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  by  Sidney  Kigdon  at  a  conTention  at  Kirt- 
land  May  4,  1834.    See  chap,  iii.,  note  22. 

*'  When  the  camp  arrived  near  Salt  River,  Orson  Hyde  and  Parley  P.  Pratt 
"were  despatched  to  Jefferson  City  to  reqnest  militaiy  aid  from  Gov.  Dunk- 
lin, in  repossessing  tlie  saints  of  their  lands  in  Jackson  co.,  which  aid  was 
refused.  Pratt's  AtUobiof/. ,  12^-4.  Upon  the  approach  of  Smith  and  his  party 
the  people  of  Jackson  co.  held  a  meeting  and  sent  a  committee  to  Smith  with 
proposals  to  buy  all  the  Mormon  property  in  the  county.  The  offer  was  de- 
clined, and  the  Mormons  in  turn  offered  to  buy  out  the  Missourians.  See 
correspondence  in  Howe's  Mormonism,  164-76. 
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ervation  of  our  persons  and  property,  and  solicit  their 
charity  for  the  great  cause  of  God.  We  are  well  aware 
that  many  slanderous  reports  and  ridiculous  stories 
are  in  circulation  against  our  religion  and.  society;  but 
as  wise  men  will  hear  both  sides  and  then  judge,  we 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  still  small  voice  of 
truth  will  be  heard,  and  our  great  revelations  read  and 
candidly  compared  with  the  prophecies  of  the  bible, 
that  the  great  cause  of  our  redeemer  may  be  supported 
by  a  liberal  share  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  un- 
seen power  of  God.  The  faith  and  religion  of  the 
latter-day  saints  are  founded  upon  the  old  scriptures, 
the  book  of  Mormon,  and  direct  revelation  from  God." 
Thus  far  have  I  given  the  History  of  Joseph  Smith, 
in  substance  as  written  by  himself  in  his  journal,"  and 

"  The  most  complete  history  of  the  early  Mormon  church  is  the  Jcumal 
of  Joseph  Smith,  extracts  from  which  were  made  by  himself,  so  as  to  form  a 
consecutive  narrative,  under  title  of  Huftory  qf  Joseph  Smith,  and  published  in 
Times  and  SeawTis,  beginning  with  vol.  iii.  no.  10,  March  15,  1842,  and 
ending  Feb.  15,  1846,  after  the  prophet's  death.  The  narrative  would  fill  a 
^cod-sized  12mo  volume.  It  is  composed  largely  of  revelations,  which,  save 
in  the  one  point  of  commandment  which  it  was  the  purpose  specially  to  give, 
are  all  quite  similar.  Publication  of  the  Times  mid  Seasons  was  begun  at 
Commerce,  afterward  called  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  Nov.  1839,  and  issued  monthly. 
The  number  for  May  1840  was  dated  Nauvoo.  Later  it  was  published  semi- 
monthly, and  was  so  continued  till  Feb.  1846.  It  is  filled  with  church  pro- 
ceedinfi;8,  movements  of  officers,  correspondence  of  missionaries,  history,  and 

Snerai  information,  with  some  poetry.  To  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
ormons  down  to  1846  without  these  volumes  would  not  be  possible.  The 
names  of  £.  Ilobinson  and  D.  C.  Smith  first  appear  as  publishers,  then  Robin- 
son alone,  then  D.  C.  Smith,  then  E.  Robinson  and  G.  Hills,  next  Joseph  Smith, 
and  finally  ;John  Taylor.  The  organ  of  that  branch  of  the  church  which  re- 
mained in  Iowa  was  the  Frontier  Ouardian,  published  by  Orson  Hyde  at 
Fotawatamie,  or  J^aaesville,  1840-52,  and  of  the  church  in  Utah  the  Deseret 
News,  which  was  first  issued  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  June  1850. 

'At  the  organization  of  this  church,  the  Lord  commanded  Joseph  the 
prophet  to  keep  a  record  of  his  doings  in  the  great  and  important  work  that 
no  was  commencing  to  perform.  It  thus  became  a  duty  imperative.  After 
John  Whitmer  and  others  had  purloined  the  records  in  1838,  the  persecution 
and  expulsion  from  Missouri  soon  followed.  When  again  located,  now  in 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and  steamboat  loads  of  emigrants  were  arriving  from  Eng- 
land via  New  Orleans,  the  sound  thereof  awi^ened  an  interest  m  the  coun- 
try that  led  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  Chicago,  to  write  to  the  prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  making  ini^uiries  about  the  rise,  progress,  persecution,  and 
faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  the  origin  of  this  work,  the  nook  of  Mormon, 
the  plates  from  which  the  record  was  translated,  etc. ;  and  it  is  the  answer  to 
this  letter  contained  in  Times  and  Seasons^  March  1,  1842,  that  precedes 
or  prefaces  the  present  history  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  is  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  This  request  of  Mr  Went* 
worth's  seemed  to  forcibly  remind  the  prophet  of  the  importance  of  having 
the  history  of  his  wonderful  work  restored  to  such  a  condition  that  correct 
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printed  in  the  Times  and  Seasons,  which  ends  here. 
It  is  taken  up  in  the  Millennial  Star,  in  diary  form, 
beginning  wi^  yolume  xv.  and  continuing  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

inforaaation  could  be  given  to  editon,  autiiora,  pabliBhen,  and  any  or  all 
olaaaes  of  inoniren  that  miffht  apply,  and  he  nndertook  with  his  clerks,  re- 
corder, and  all  available  aia  from  private  joornals,  corre8|K>ndence,  and  his 
own  indelible  memory,  and  made  it  a  labor  to  set  his  own  history,  which  was 
indeed  that  of  the  chnroh  in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth,  while  be  remained 
with  his  people,  compiled  and  written  up  to  date,  which  with  his  owp  cur- 
rent journal  enabled  the  historian  to  complete  the  history  to  the  time  of  his 
aasassination,  with  the  utmost  fidelitv  to  facts  as  they  occurred.  Our  method 
of  verification,  after  compilation  and  rough  draft,  was  to  read  the  same  be- 
fore a  session  of  the  council,  composed  of  the  First  Presidency  and  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  there  scan  everything  under  consideration.'  Richaerd^  BihU/OQ' 
raphy  ^f  Utah,  MS.,  IML 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THS  STORY  OF  MORMOKISM. 

1836-1840. 

ftuBiDJPiT  Smith  at  Kirtlakb— Fibst  Quobum  of  Twslyx  Afostlbs— Th« 
KiBTLAKD  Tkmplb  Complbtbd— Kibtland  Satbtt  Societt  Bank— In 
ZioN  AoAiv— Xhb  Saints  in  Missoubi— Apostasy— Zbal  and  Indis- 

O&BTION— MiLITABT  ORGANIZATION— ThB  WaB  OpENS— DEPREDATIONS 

OH  Both  Sides— Movements  of  Atchison,  Pabks,  and  Doniphan— 
Attitudb  of  Boggs— Wight  and  Qilliam— Death  of  Patten— Danite 
Oboanization— Obdeb  Lodge— Hattn  Mill  Tbagedt— Mobs  and 
Militia— The  Tables  Tubned^Boogs'  Extebminating  Order— Lucas 
AND  Clabk  at  Fab  West- Subbxndeb  of  the  Mobmonb— Prisoners^ 
Petitions  and  Memorials— Expulsion— Oathebino  at  Quinot— 
Opinions. 

Meanwhilb,  although  the  frontier  of  Zion  was  re- 
ceiving such  large  accessions,  the  main  body  of  the 
church  was  still  at  Kirtland,  where  President  Smith 
remained  for  some  time. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1835,  twelve  apostles 
were  chosen  at  Kirtland,  ferigham  Young,  Orson 
Hyde,  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  being  of  the  number; 
likewise  a  little  later  Parley  P.  Pratt.  Thence,  the 
following  summer,  they  took  their  departure  for  the 
east^  holding  conferences  and  ordaining  and  instruct- 
ing elders  in  the  churches  throughout  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  the  organization  of  the  first  quorum 
of  seventies  was  begun'.  Classes  for  instruction,  and 
a  school  of  prophets  were  commenced,  and  Sidney 
Rigdon  delivered  six  lectures  on  faith,  of  which  Joseph 
Smith  was  author.*    Preaching  on  the  steps  of  a 

^They  were  printed  and  bonnd  in  Doettine  and  CovenamU.  See  Hffde*s 
JTormonMm,  202;  iZiemy's  Jowm^,  604;  Pratt's  Avtobiographpt  139.  Mather, 
in  Lipphi€Otf$  Mag.,  Aug.  1880,  states  that  the  twefye  apostles  started  in 
Mar. 
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Campbellite  church  at  Mentor,  Parley  P.  Pratt  -was 
mobbed  midst  music  and  rotten  eggs. 

The  temple  at  Kirtland  being  finished,  was  dedicated 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1836,  and  on  the  3d  of  April 
Joseph  and  Oliver  had  interviews  with  the  messiah, 
Moses,  Elias,  and  Elijah,  and  received  from  them 
the  several  keys  of  priesthood,  which  insured  to  their 
possessors  power  unlimited  in  things  temporal  and 
spiritual  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  labors  assigned 
by  them  for  him  to  perform.^  The  building  of  this 
structure  by  a  few  hundred  persons,  who,  during  tho 
period  between  1832  and  1836,  contributed  voluntarily 
of  their  money,  material,  or  labor,  the  women  knitting 
and  spinning  and  making  garments  for  the  men  who 
worked  on  the  temple,  was  regarded  with  wonder 
throughout  all  northern  Ohio.  It  was  60  by  80  feet, 
occupied  a  commanding  position,  and  cost  $40,000. 

During  its  erection  the  saints  incurred  heavy  debts 
for  material  and  labor.  They  bought  farms  at  high 
prices,  making  part  payments,  and  afterward  forfeit- 
ing  them.     They   engaged   in   mercantile    pursuits, 

'  'A  square  mile  was  laid  ont  in  half-acre  lots,  and  a  nnniber  of  farms 
were  bought,  the  church  farm  being  half  a  mile  down  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful valleys  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  a  range  of  countiy  so  uniformly 
level.'  Mather,  in  LippincotCa  Afag.,  Aug.  1880.  In  May  1833  it  was  revealed 
that  building  should  besin.  Two  houses  55  by  65  feet  each  were  ordered, 
one  for  the  presidency,  the  other  for  printing.  Uyrum  Smitli  and  two  others 
were  presented  with  lots,  and  directions  were  sent  to  the  faithful  to  subscribe 
money  to  aid  in  building  a  temple  at  Kirtland.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  76&-70. 
Before  its  completion,  private  assemblies  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  faith- 
ful, frequently  at  Smith's.  When  partly  finished,  schools  were  opened  in 
several  of  the  apartments.  It  was  l^gun  in  June  1833,  and  dedicated  March 
27)  1836.  A  brief  description  of  the  building,  arrangement  of  interior,  etc., 
and  a  full  account  of  the  dedication  and  ordinary  services  are  given  in  Tul- 
lidge*s  Womeny  76,  80-95,  99-101.  Daniel  Tyler,  in  JuveniU  Instructor,  xiv. 
283;  Busch,  Ouch,  der  Morm.,  74;  Kidder's  Aformonism,  \24rS,  Probably  but 
little  work  was  done  on  it  in  1833,  for  aboflt  the  front  entrances  the  gilded 
inscription, '  Built  by  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  1834,'  still  shines  bright  as 
ever.  Soli  Lake  Herald,  June  6,  1877.  See  also  Smith's  account  in  Timu 
and  Seasons,  vi.  708-11,  72^-6,  and  Remy's  Journey,  i  302-4.  For  cuts 
of  building,  see  Young's  Hist.  o/tJie  Seventies,  8;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xiv.  283; 
PraU's  A  utobiog. ,  140.  When  nearly  finished  there  was  a  debt  on  tho  buildiug 
of  from  $15,000  to  §20,000.  Kidder's  Mormonism,  124r-6.  Most  of  the  work- 
men were  dependent  upon  their  labor  for  their  daily  food,  which  often  con- 
sisted of  com  meal  alone,  and  that  had  been  donated.  Juvenile  Itvttructor,  283. 
Writing  in  1880,  Mather  says:  'The  residences  of  Smith  and  Riglou  are  al- 
most under  the  eaves  of  tho  temple,  and  the  theological  sem  nary  is  now  occih 
pied  by  the  mothodists  for  a  church.*  Lippincott's  Mag. ,  Aug.  1880. 
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buying  merchandise  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
excess  of  their  ability  to  pay.  They  built  a  steam- 
mill,  which  proved  a  source  of  loss,  and  started  a 
bank,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  a  charter;  they  is- 
sued bills  without  a  charter,  however,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  could  not  collect  the  money  loaned, 
and  after  a  brief  struggle,  and  during  a  period  of 
great  apostasy,  the  bank  failed.  It  was  called  the 
Kirtland  Safety  Society  Bank,  of  which  Rigdon  was 
president  and  Smith  cashier.  All  this  time,  writes 
Corrill,  "they  suffered  pride  to  arise  in  their  hearts, 
and  became  desirous  of  fine  houses  and  fine  clothes, 
and  indulged  too  much  in  these  things,  supposing  for 
a  few  months  that  they  were  very  rich."  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  bank  in  1838,  Smith  and  Rigdon  went 
to  Missouri,  leaving  the  business  in  the  hands  of  others 
to  wind  up." 

'  *  They  also  saffered  jealousieB  to  arise  among  them,  and  several  persona, 
dissented  from  the  cbarcn,  and  accused  the  leaders  of  the  church  with  bad. 
management,  selfishness,  etc. . .  .On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  church 
accused  the  dissenters  with  dishonesty,  want  of  faith  and  righteousness,. . .. 
and  this  strife  or  opposition  arose  to  a  great  height, . .  .until  Smith  and  llig- 
don  were  obliged  to  leave  Kirtland.'  Corrill,  in  Kidder* s  Mormonum,  126-7. 
*  Subsequently  they  had  a  revelation,'  another  says,  'commanding  them  to 
establish  a  baink,  which  should  swallow  up.  all  other  banks.  This  was  soon 
got  into  operation  on  a  pretended  capital  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  made  up 
of  real  estate  round  alx>ut  the  temple.'  John  Hyde,  Mcrmonism^  201,  says 
that  the  bank,  a  store,  and  mill  were  started  in  Aug.  1831.  Before  me  is 
(me  of  their  bills,  dated  Jan.  17,  1837,  payable  to  0.  Scott,  or  bearer. 
Mather  says,  LippincotVs  Mag.,  Aug.  1880:  'Richard  Hilliard,  a  leading 
merchant  of  Cleveland,  received  their  bills  for  a  few  days,  and  then  took 
possession  of  all  their  available  assets.  They  were  also  in  debt  for  their 
tarms,  and  for  coods  bought  in  New  York.  The  bubble  burst,  and  many  in 
the  vicinity  of  Xirtland  were  among  the  sufferers.  Smith  and  Rigdon  fled 
to  Far  West,  after  having  been  tarred  and  feathered  for  their  peculiar  the-, 
ories  of  finance.'  'Chauncey  G.  Webb  (father  of  Ann  Eliza  Young)  assisted 
in  founding  this  bank,  giving  Smith  all  he  possessed  outside  of  his  houso  and 
shop  toward  completing  the  amount  necessary  for  a  capital  on  which  to  start 
the  new  enterprise.  With  the  faikire  of  the  bank  Webb  lost  everything.* 
Young*9  \Y}fe  No,  19,  33,  40-41;  see  account  of  formation  of  bank  in  Ben-. 
neWs  Mormonism,  135-6.  'Smith  had  a  sort  of  bank  issue  on  what  was  then 
called  the  wild-cat  principle.  His  circulating  medium  had  no  redeeming 
basis,  and  was  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the  people.'  Tucker's  Mormoniam, 
154-5.  '  Smith  had  a  revelation  from  the  Lord,  to  the  effect  that  his  bank 
would  be  a  pattern  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  that  it  would 
speedily  break,  and  that  all  the  rest  would  follow  the  example.  The  bank 
was  closed  the  same  day.'  HcdVs  Mormonism,  19.  The  bank  failed  in  Nov. 
1837.  Remy^a  Journey,  i.  604;  Bvsch,  Oesch,  der  Morm.,  84.  *By  means  of 
great  activity  and  an  actual  capital  of  about  ^,000,  they  succeeded  in  set* 
ting  afloat  from  |o0,000  to  9100,000.  The  concern  was  closed  up  after 
Hnr.  Utah.   8 
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An  endowment  meeting,  or  solemn  assembly,  held 
in  1836  in  the  temple  at  Kirtland,  is  thus  described 
by  William  Harris:  "It  was  given  out  that  those  who 
were  in  attendance  at  that  meeting  should  receive  an, 
endowment,  or  blessing,  similar  to  that  experienced 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ  on  the  day  of  pentecost. 

flourishing  3  or  4  weeks.'  Kidder's  MormonUm,  128.  The  building  is  now 
occupied  by  a  private  family.  Salt  Lake  S.  W,  Herald,  June  6,  1877. 
*In  order  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  temple,  they  concluded  to  try  mercifiitile 
business,  and  ran  in  debt  in  New  xork  and  elsewhere  some  $90,000  for 
goods,  and  shortly  after,  $50,000  or  $00,000  more.  In  consequence  of  their 
Ignorance  of  business  and  eztravaffance,  the  scheme  proved  a  failure.'  Kid- 
der's Mamumism,  126,  128;  SmvMker's  Hist,  Mor„  76.  'Gilbert  and  Whit- 
ney's store  is  still  used  for  original  purposes. '  Salt  Lake  Heralds  June  6,  1877. 
'A  poorlv  furnished  country  store,  where  commerce  looks  starvation  in  the 
face.'  /(£,  Nov.  17,  1877.  'Smith's  store  was  seized  and  goods  sold  in  Nov. 
1839.'  Hifdt-8  Mormonism,  203;  BenneU's  Mormonism,  135.  They  also  spent 
some  thousands  of  dollars  in  building  a  steam-mill,  which  never  prohted 
them  anything.  Kidder's  Mormonism,  126.  'The  skeleton  of  a  superannu- 
ated engine  and  its  contrivances  half  buried  in  a  heap  of  ashes — the  shed  that 
covered  it  having  recently  burned  to  the  ground — marks  the  spot  where  stood 
the  asherv  and  its  successor,  the  Mormon  saw-mill,  at  the  foot  of  Temple 
hUl.'  Soli  Lake  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1877.  Heber  C.  Kimball,  who  went  to 
Nauvoo  in  1839,  built  a  potterv  at  Kirtland,  the  ruins  of  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  1877.  Ibid»  'After  the  temple  was  dedicated,  the  Kirtland  high 
school  was  taught  in  the  attic  story  by  H.  M.  Hawes,  prof,  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  There  were  from  130  to  140  students,  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments— the  classic,  where  only  languages  were  taught;  the  English,  where 
mathematics,  common  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and  read- 
ing and  writing  were  taught;  and  the  juvenile  aepartment.  The  last  two 
departments  were  under  assistant  instmcton.  The  school  was  begun  in  Nov. 
1836.'  TuUidge's  Women,  99.  'On  the  3d  floor  are  a  succession  of  small 
rooms  containing  crippled  benches,  blackboards,  ruined  walk,  and  other 
lich  mdicated  that  at  some  period  of  the  temple's  history 


paraphernalia,  wh  ^  ^ 

this  part  had  been  used  as  a  primary  school.'  Salt  Lake  S.  W,  Herald,  June 
6,  1877.  A  Hebrew  professorship  is  also  mentioned.  Remy's  Journey,  i.  504. 
'Immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  bank,  and  before  the  news  of  its  fail- 
ure had  time  to  spread,  Smith  with  some  4  or  5  terriers  (understrappers  in 
the  priesthood)  went  to  Toronto,  Cinada,  where  ho  preached,  whilst  his  fol- 
lowers circulated  the  worthless  notes  of  the  defunct  bank.  Brigham  Yonne 
also  succeeded  in  spreading  about  $10,000  of  the  paper  through  sevend 
states. '  HaU's  Mormonism,  19-20.  '  In  January  1838  Smith  and  Ri^on,  being 
at  Kirtland  together,  were  both  arrested  on  chafes  of  swindlinff  in  connec- 
tion with  their  worthless  paper  bank,' etc.  'The  prisoners,  however,  es- 
caped from  the  sheriff  in  the  night  and  made  their  way  on  horseback  to  Mis- 
souri. '  Tucher^s  Mormonism,  155-6.  Smith  and  Rigdon  ran  away  on  the  night 
of  Jon.  12,  1838.  Hyde's  Mormonism,  203.  'A  new  year  dawned  upon  the 
church  at  Kirtland,'  writes  Smith,  'in  all  the  bitterness  of  the  spirit  of 
apostate  mobocracy,  which  continued  to  rage  and  srow  hotter  and  hotter, 
until  Elder  Rigdon  and  myself  were  obliged  to  flee  from  its  deadly  influence, 
as  did  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  old,  and  as  Jesus  said,  "When  they  per- 
secute you  in  one  city,  nee  ye  to  another;"  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
January,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  left  Kirtland  on  horseback  to  escape  mob 
violence,  which  was  about  to  burst  upon  us,  under  the  color  of  legal  process 
to  cover  their  hellish  designs  and  save  themselves  from  the  just  judgment  of 
the  law.' 
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When  the  day  arrived  great  numbers  convened  from 
the  different  churches  in  the  country.  They  spent 
the  day  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  washing  and 
perfuming  their  bodies;  they  also  washed  their  feet, 
and  anointed  their  heads  with  what  they  called  holy 
oil,  and  pronounced  blessings.  In  the  evening  they 
met  for  the  endowment.  The  fast  was  then  broken/* 
Midsummer  of  1837  saw  Parley  P.  Pratt  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  printed  the  first  edition  of  his  Voice 
of  Waming^^  and  where  he  labored  with  great  earnest- 
ness,  at  first  under  many  discouragements,  later  with 
signal  success.  After  that  he  went  once  more  to 
Missouri.  Others  were  goin^  in  the  same  direction 
from  Kirtland  and  elsewhere  during  the  entire  period 
between  1831  and  1838.  The  Messenger  and  Advocate 
having  been  discontinued,  the  Elder's  Journal  was 
started  by  Joseph  Smith  in  Kirtland  in  October 
1837. 

After  the  ^meutes  which  occurred  in  Jackson  county 
in  the  autumn  of  1833,  as  before  related,  the  saints 
escaped  as  best  they  were  able  to  Clav  county,  where 
they  w,ere  kindly  received.  Some  took  up  their  abode 
in  Lafayette  and  Van  Buren  counties,  and  a  few  in 
Ray  and  Clinton  counties.*  For  their  lands,  stock, 
furniture,  buildings,  and  other  property  destroyed  in 
Jackson  county,  they  received  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  some  who  went  back  for  their 
effects  were  caught  and  beaten.*    Nevertheless,  there 

*  It  oonaiflted  of  4,000  copies.  The  author  states  that  '  it  has  sinee  been 
pablisbed  and  republished  in  America  and  Europe,  till  some  40,000  or  50,000 
copies  have  not  been  sufficient  tolupply  the  demand.*  PraU*$  AutMographVt 
184. 

*  Most  of  these  fled  into  Clay  oo.,  where  thev  were  reoeiye^  with  some 
degree  of  kindness,  and  encampea  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  Those  who 
went  into  Van  Buren  and  Lafayette  counties  were  soon  Repelled,  and  had  to 
move.  PraU*^  Permcutiofi,  51;  Mcuiay*^  Mormons^  78;  Ttmen  and  Sctuon^f 
\L  013.  The  Missouri  BiTor  bends  to  the  east  as  it  enters  the  state,  and  runs 
in  a  generally  east  direction  through  the  western  counties.  Jackson  co.  is 
immediately  south  of  Clay — ^the  nver  being  the  dividing  lin6--and  Van 
Buren  lies  next  south  of  Jackson.  All  west  of  the  state  line  was  Indian  ter- 
ritory, as  I  have  said.    See  map,  p.  121  this  vol. 

*The  Jackson  oo.  exiles  being  in  a  destitute  condition,  a  oonfarsnoe  was 
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were  three  years  of  comparative  rest  for  the  people  of 
God,  the  eflfect  of  which  soon  appeared  in  Zion's 
wilderness. 

.  The  men  of  Missouri  were  quite  proud  of  what  they 
had  done;  they  were  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the 
i:esults,  and  though  their  influence  was  still  felt,  no 
further  violence  was  ofiered  till  the  summer  of  1836. 
Then  the  spirit  of  mobocracy  again  appeared.  The 
Jfwjkson-county  boys  had  served  themselves  well; 
why  should  they  not  help  their  neighbors?  So  they 
crossed  the  river,  in  small  squads  at  first,  and  began 
to  stir  up  enmity,  often  insulting  and  plundering  their 
yictims,  until  the  people  of  Clay  county,  fearing 
actions  yet  worse,  held  a  meeting,  and  advised  the 
saints  to  seek  another  home.^ 

:  For  their  unrelenting  hostility  toward  the  latter- 
day  saints,  for  the  services  rendered  to  their  country 
in  defying  its  laws  and  encouraging  the  outrages  upon 
citizens  at  Independence  and  elsewhere  during  the 
first  Mormon  troubles  in  Missouri,  Boggs  was  made 

fovernor   of   that  state,   Lucas   major-general,  and 
Wilson  brigadier-general.®     After  his  election,  as  be- 
fore, Boggs  did  not  hesitate  to  let  it  be  known  that 

held  at  P.  P.  Pratt's  honae  in  Clay  co.  (some  time  during  the  winter  of  1833- 
4— date  not  giyen),  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  Smith,  at  Kirtland, 
lar  aid  and  counsel;  and  P.  P.  Pratt  and  Lyman  Wight,  having  volunteered 
their  services,  were  despatched  with  the  messa^.  Starting  from  Liberty  on 
Feb.  1,  1834,  on  horseback,  but  penniless,  on  a  journey  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
tuiles,  through  a  country  but  partially  settled,  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion early,  in  the  spring  with  plenty  of  money  received  from  friends  along  their 
i^ute.  FraiVa  Autobiog,,  114-16;  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Anivtraary^  17;  Hornets 
Migrationn,  MS.,  3;  Young's  IVoman^a  ExperienceSf  MS.,  2. 

7  *■  From  threats,  jpublic  meetings  were  called,  resolutions  were  passed,  ven- 
geapcG  and  destruction  were  threatened,  and  affairs  again  assumed  a  fearful 
l^ttitude.'  Cor,  Joseph  Smith,  etc.,  5.  See  aieo  Greene's  Facts,  12.  '  A  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  was  held  at  Liberty  on  the  29th  of  June,  1836,  in  which 
these  matters  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  Mormons  were  reminded 
of  tho  circumstances  under  which  they  were  received,  and  requested  to  leave, 
time  beine  given  them  to  harvest  their  crops  and  dispose  of  their  property. 
FortimateTy  for  all  concerned,  the  saints. .  .agreed  to  leave  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed, denying  strenuously  that  they  had  ever  tampered  with  the  slaves,  or 
had  any  idea  of  exciting  an  Lidian  war.*  Ferris^  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  82-3. 

"These  officers  'all  very  readily  received  their  commissions  from  their  ac- 
complice, Gov.  Bogffs;  and  thus  corruption,  rebellion,  and  conspiracy  had 


spread  on  every  ude,  being  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  state;  and  tiios  treason  became  general*  FraUs  Persecution,  55-^ 
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any  reports  of  misconduct,  however  exaggerated,  would j; 
if  possible,  be  accepted  as  reliable.  Such  reports  wer^ 
accordingly  circulated,  and  without  much  regard  to 
truth.  Right  or  wrong,  law  or  no  law,  and  whether 
in  accord  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  constitution 
or  government  of  the  United  States  or  not,  the  peor 
pie  of  Missouri  had  determined  that  they  would  go 
iany  length  before  they  would  allow  the  saints  to 
obtain  political  ascendency  in  that  quarter.  It  was 
well  understood  that  war  on  the  Mormons,  war  on 
their  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights,  nay,  on  their 
presence  as  members  of  the  commonwealth,  or  if  need 
be  on  their  lives,  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Thereupon  the  Mormons  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  assign  them  a  place  of  residence,  and  the  thinly 
populated  region  afterward  known  as  Caldwell  county 
was  designated.  Moving  there,  they  bought  the  claims 
of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  entered  several  sections 
of  government  lands.  Almost  every  member  of  the 
society  thus  became  a  landholder,  some  having  eighty 
acres,  and  some  forty.  A  town  was  laid  out,  called 
Far  West,  which  was  made  the  county  seat;  they  were 
allowed  to  organize  the  government  of  the  county,  and 
to  appoint  from  among  their  own  people  the  officers.' 
Again  they  found  peace  for  a  season,  during  which 
their  numbers  increased,  while  settlements  were  made 
in  Daviess  county  and  elsewhere.^®  Those  in  Daviess 
county  were  on  terms  of  amity  with  their  gentile  neigh- 
bors. Wight  was  there,  and  when  Smith  and  Rigdoni 
arrived  from  the  east  they  laid  out  a  town  named  Diah- 
man,"  which  soon  rivalled  Gallatin,  and  gradually  the 

*  John  ^de,  Marmoniam,  203,  aaya  that  on  their  arrival  in  Misaouri, 
Smith  and  Kigdon  began  *  to  scatter  the  saints  in  order  to  obtain  political 
ascendency  in  other  counties.* 

10  Of  the  officers  then  appointed,  two  of  the  judges,  thirteen  magistrates, 
all  the  military  officers,  and  the  county  clerk  were  Mormons.  *  These  steps 
were  taken,  be  it  carefully  observed,  by  the  advice  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  the  officers  were  appointed  in  the  manner  directed  by  law.'  Oreene^s 
Facta,  18.  The  gentiles  murmur  because  of  their  being  under  Mormon  rule^ 
JJyde^a  Mormonism,  203. 

u  'Smith  gave  it  the  name  of  Adamondiamon,  which  he  said  was  formerly 
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people  of  Daviess,  like  the  rest,  began  to  war  upon 
the  Mormons.** 

To  add  to  the  ever-thickening  troubles  of  the 
prophet,  a  schism  broke  out  in  the  church  about  this 
time,  and  there  were  apostates  and  deserters,  some 
because  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  some  from  shame 
of  what  they  now  regarded  as  a  delusion,  but  all  carry- 
ing away  with  them  vindictive  feelings  toward  their 
former  associates,  whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce as  liars,  thieves,  counterfeiters,  and  everything 
that  is  vile.  Among  these  were  Joseph's  old  friends 
Martin  Harris,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer, 
the  three  witnesses  to  the  book  of  Mormon;  Orson 
Hyde,  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  and  W.  W.  Phelps  also 
seceding.*' 

ftiven  to  a  certain  valley  where  Adam,  previous  to  his  death,  called  his  chil> 
dnen  together  and  blessed  them.'  Coi-rutB  Bri^f  History y  in  Kidder*8  Mormon- 
Um,  131.  *The  earth  was  divided,' says  Mr  Richards,  'all  the  land  being 
together  and  all  the  water.  Adam  dwelt  there  with  his  people  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  death.  Adam  constructed  an  altar  there,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  bestowed  his  final  blessings  upon  his  descendants.'  The  place  was 
also  called  AJam-On-Diahman,  Adam-on-di-ahman,  and  again  Diahman.  The 
se^nd  of  these  names  appears  to  have  been  the  one  in  use  among  the  saints. 
After  the  foundations  of  the  temple  at  Far  West  were  relaid,  between  mid- 
night of  the  25th  and  dawn  of  the  26th  of  April,  1839,  the  quorum  sang  the 
song  which  they  called  Adam-on-di-ahman.  TuUidgt*9  L}fe  of  Brigham 
young. 

^'They  were  afraid  the  Mormons  would  'rule  the  countv,  and  they  did 
not  like  to  live  under  the  laws  and  administration  of  Jo  Smith.'  Ibid. 

'^The  first  three  were  themselves  accused  of  counterfeiting  coin,  and  do- 
faming  Smithes  character;  and  others  charffed  Smith  with  *  bemg  accessory  to 
several  murders  and  many  thefts,  and  of  designing  to  rule  that  part  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  and  eventually  the  whole  republic'  Hyde^s  Mormonism, 
204;  M€tekay*s  The  Mormons,  86.  'At  Independence,  Rigdon  publicly 
charged  Oliver  Cowdery  and  David  Whitmer  with  being  connected  with  a 
gang  of  counterfeiters,  etc.  Cowdery  was  aftonfi'ard  arraigned  before  the 
church,  and  found  guilty  of  "disgracing  the  church  bv  being  connected  with 
the  boffus  business,  as  common  report  says.'"  Tucker^s  Origin  and  Prog, 
Mor.,  158-9.  'Brother  Turley  could  not  be  surpassed  at  "bogus"  A  press 
Was  prepared,  and  the  money,  composed  of.  zinc,  glass,  etc.,  coated  with  sil- 
ver, was  executed  in  the  best  style.  Imitations  both  of  gold  and  silver  were 
in  general  circulation  and  very  difficult  to  detect.  In  fact,  for  a  time,  scarcely 
any  other  circulating  medium  was  to  be  found  among  them.'  When  leaving 
Illinois  for  Council  Blufis,  Hall  carried  in  his  wagon  for  some  distance  on  the 
way  a  bogus  press,  which  was  afterwards  sold  on  credit  in  Missouri,  but  the 
teller  never  got  his  money,  being  afraid  to  go  for  it.  HclII's  Mot,,  20-1. 
Hall,  who  was  a  Mormon  from  1840  to  1847,  mentions  this  counterfeiting  in 
connection  with  the  Kirtland  bank  swindle,  but  does  not  state  when  the  work 
was  begun.  It  may  have  originated  in  Kirtland,  but  probably  was  not  car^ 
ried  on  to  any  great  extent  before  the  migration  to  Illinois.  These  rambling 
and  general  charges  should  be  received  with  every  allowance.     'From  some 
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At  Far  West  on  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  assemble 
from  the  surrounding  districts  thousands  of  the  saints, 
to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  a  temple  of  God,  and  to  de- 
clare their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to 
safety  and  protection,  as  promised  by  the  constitution. 
They  are  hated  and  despised,  though  they  break  not 
the  laws  of  God;  they  are  hunted  down  and  killed, 
though  they  break  not  the  laws  of  the  land.  To 
others  their  faith  is  odious,  their  words  are  odious, 
their  persons  and  their  actions  are  altogether  detest- 
able. They  are  not  idlers,  or  drunkards,  or  thieves, 
or  murderers;  they  are  diligent  in  business  as  well 
as  fervent  in  spirit,  yet  they  are  devils ;  they  worship 
what  they  choose  and  in  their  own  way,  like  the  dis- 
senters in  Germany,  the  quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  pilgrims  from  England,  yet  their  spiritual  father  is 
Satan.  And  now,  tnough  thus  marked  for  painful 
oppression  by  their  fellow-citizens,  they  come  together 
on  the  birthday  of  the  nation  to  raise  the  banner  of 
the  nation,  and  under  it  to  declare  their  solemn  pre- 
rogative to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  to  the  maintai nance  of  which 
they  stand  ready  to  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor.  This  they  do.  They  raise 
the  pole  of  liberty;  they  unfold  the  banner  of  liberty; 
they  register  their  vows.  Is  it  all  in  irony?  Is  it  all 
a  mockery?  Or  is  it  the  displeasure  of  omnipotence, 
which  is  now  displayed  because  of  the  rank  injustice 
wrought  by  the  sons  of  belial  under  this  sacred  em- 
blem? God  knoweth.  We  know  only  that  out  of 
heaven  comes  fire,  blasting  the  offering  of  the  saints !" 

dlBtaot  bank,'  continued  Hall^'Hhey  would  bay  <jnantitlea  of  its  nnaigned 
bank  notes,  which  they  took  home,  and  after  having  them  signed  by  com- 
petent artists,  placed  in  circulation.  In  procurins  these  bills,  no  persons  met. 
The  package  would  be  left  by  a  window  of  the  bank,  with  a  pane  out,  and 
the  package  taken  and  its  price  left  by  the  purchaser.' 

^^' In  a  day  or  two  after  these  transactions,  the  thunder  rolled  in  awful 
majesty  over  the  city  <>f  Far  West,  and  the  arrows  of  lightning  fell  from  the 
clouds,  and  shivered  the  liberty  pole  from  top  to  bottom;  thus  manifesting  to 
many  that  there  was  an  end  to  liberty  and  law  in  that  state,  and  that  our 
little  city  strove  in  vain  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  a  country  which  was  ruled 
by  ni-ickedness  and  rebellion.'  Pralt^s  Persecution,  57. 
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Sidney  Rigdon  delivered  the  oration  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  being  an  American  citizen,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  an  American  religion,  it  was  perhaps  nat- 
ural for  him  to  indulge  in  a  little  Fourth-of-July  ora- 
tory; it  was  natural,  but  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  exceedingly  impolitic.  "We  take  God  to  wit- 
ness," cries  Sidney,  "  and  the  holy  angels  to  witness 
this  day,  that  we  warn  all  men,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  on  us  no  more  forever.  The  man  or 
the  set  of  men  who  attempt  it,  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives ;  and  that  mob  that  comes  on  us  to  disturb 
us,  there  shall  be  between  us  and  them  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, for  we  will  follow  them  till  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  is  spilled,  or  else  they  will  have  to  exter- 
minate us;  for  we  will  carry  the  war  to  their  own 
houses,  and  their  own  families,  and  one  party  or  the 
other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed." 

On  the  8th  of  July  there  was  a  revelation  on  tithing. 
Early  in  August  a  conference  was  held  at  Diahman, 
and  a  military  company,  called  the  Host  of  Israel, 
was  organized  after  the  manner  of  the  priesthood,  in- 
cluding all  males  of  eighteen  years  and  over.  There 
were  captains  of  ten,  of  6fty,  and  of  a  hundred;  the 
organization  included  the  entire  military  force  of  the 
church,  as  had  the  Kirtland  army  previously  a  part 
ofit.^^ 

At  length  the  storm  burst.  The  state  election  of 
1838  was  held  in  Daviess  county  at  the  town  of  Gal- 
latin on  the  6th  of  August.  Soon  after  the  polls 
were  opened,  William  Peniston,  candidate  for  the  leg- 
islature, mounted  a  barrel  and  began  to  speak,  attack- 
ing £he  Mormons  with  degrading  epithets,  calling 
them  horse-thieves  and  robbers,  and  swearing  they 
should  not  vote  in  that  county.  Samuel  Brown,  a 
Mormon,  who  stood  by,  pronounced  the  charges  un- 
true, and  said  that  for  one  he  should  vote.  Im- 
mediately Brown  was  struck  by  one  Weldin,  whose 
arm,  in  attempting  to  repeat  the  blow,  was  caught  by 

i&  < Every  man  obeyed  the  call.'  Ltt^%  Mormoniem,  57. 
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another  Mormon,  named  Durfee.  Thereupon  eight 
or  ten  men,  with  clubs  and  stones,  fell  upon  Durfee, 
whose  friends  rallied  to  his  assistance,  and  the  fight 
became  general,  but  with  indecisive  results.  The 
Mormons  voted,  however,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
passed  quietly. 


Thb  Was  in  Missoubi. 


On  the  next  day  two  or  three  of  Peniston's  party, 
in  order  it  was  said  to  stir  up  the  saints  to  violence, 
rode  over  to  Far  West,  one  after  another,  and  re- 
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ported  a  battle  as  having  been  fought  at  Gallatin,  ia 
which  several  of  the  fraternity  were  killed.  Consider- 
able excitement  followed  the  announcement,  and  sev- 
eral parties  went  to  Diahman  to  learn  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  Ascertaining  the  facts,  and  being  desir- 
ous of  preventing  further  trouble,  one  of  the  brethreu 
went  to  the  magistrate,  Adam  Black,  and  proposed 
bonds  on  both  sides  to  keep  the  peace.  The  proposition 
was  accepted,  Joseph  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight  sign- 
ing for  the  Mormons,  and  Black  for  the  gentiles. 
The  Mormons  then  returned  to  Far  West;  but  the 
people  of  Daviess  county,  not  approving  the  ac- 
tion of  the  magistrate,  disputed  Black's  right  to  bind 
them;  whereupon,  to  appease  them.  Black  went  to 
the  circuit  judge  and  obtained  a  writ  for  the  arrest 
of  Smith  and  Wight  on  a  charge  of  having  forced  him, 
by  threats  of  violence,  to  sign  the  agreement.  Brought 
before  Judge  King  at  Gallatin,  Smith  and  Wight 
were  released  on  their  own  recognizances. 

Nevertheless  the  excitement  increased.  In  Daviess 
and  adjacent  counties,  three  hundred  gentiles  met  and 
armed.  The  Mormons  say  that  the  gentiles  made 
prisoners,  and  shot  and  stole  cattle,  and  the  gentiles 
say  that  the  Mormons  did  the  same.**  Finally  affairs 
became  so  alarming  that  Major-General  Atchison  con- 
cluded to  call  out  the  militia  of  Ray  and  Clay  coun- 
ties, under  command  of  generals  Doniphan  and  Parks, 
the  latter  being  stationed  in  Daviess  county.*^  Their 
purposes  in  that  quarter  being  thus  defeated,  the  men 
of  Missouri  threw  themselves  on  a  small  settlement  of 
saints  at  Dewitt,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  party 
with  a  six-pounder  from  Jackson  county.     Setting  fire 

''^In  Daviess  county  the  saints  killed  between  100  and  200  hogs  and  a 
number  of  cattle,  took  at  least  forty  or  fifty  stands  of  honey,  and  ct  tho  same 
time  destroyed  several  fields  of  com.  The  word  was  out  that  the  Lord  had 
consecrated'  through  the  bishop  the  spoils  unto  his  host.  Harris*  Mormojium 
Portrayed,  30-1. 

'^'Ono  thousand  men  were  then  ordered  into  service  under  the  comnmnd 
of  Major-Gcneral  Atchison  and  brigadier-generals  Parks  and  Doniphan. 
These  marched  to  Daviess  co.,  and  remained  in  service  thirty  days.  Bat 
judging  from  the  result,  they  had  no  intention  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mob,  but  only  to  make  a  show  of  defending  one  neighborhood  whUe  the  mob  . 
was  allowed  to  attack  another.'  PraXCe  Autobiography,  191, 
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to  the  houses,  they  drove  off  the  inmates  and  destroyed 
their  property.  General  Parks  then  moved  his  troops 
to  Dewitt,  but  found  the  mob  too  many  for  him.  They 
openly  defied  him,  would  make  no  compromise,  and 
swore  **they  would  drive  the  Mormons  from  Daviess 
to  Caldwell,  and  from  Caldwell  to  hell."  General 
Atchison  then  went  to  Dewitt  and  told  the  Mormons 
that  his  men  wore  so  disaffected^^  that  they  had  better 
apply  for  protection  to  Governor  Boggs.  This  official 
returned  answer  that,  as  they  had  brought  the  war 
upon  themselves,  they  must  fight  their  own  battles, 
and  not  look  to  him  for  help.  Thereupon  they  aban- 
doned the  place,  and  fled  to  Far  West. 

In  order  to  intercept  the  mob  General  Doniphan 
entered  Daviess  county  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Far  West,  where  he  camped  for 
the  night.  In  consultation  with  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  place,  who,  though  Mormons,  were 
nevertheless  commissioned  by  the  state,  Doniphan 
advised  them  to  arm  and  march  to  Daviess  countv 
and  defend  their  brethren  there.  Acting  on  this  ad- 
vice, all  armed,  some  going  to  Daviess  county  and 
some  remaining  at  Far  West.^  The  former  were  met 
by  Parks,  who  inquired  of  them  all  particulars. 
Shortly  afterward  some  families  came  in  from  beyond 
Grand  River,  who  stated  that  they  had  been  driven 
away  and  their  houses  burned  by  a  party  under  C. 
Gilliam.*^  Parks  then  ordered  Colonel  Wight,  who 
held  a  commission  under  him  as  commander  of  the 

^'*  At  leoffth  the  general  (Atchison)  informed  the  citizens  that  his  forces 
were  so  smaifi,  and  manv  of  them  so  much  in  favor  of  the  insurrectionists, 
that  it  was  useless  to  look  any  longer  to  them  for  protection . . .  After  the 
evacuation  of  Dewitt,  when  our  pitizens  were  officially  notified  that  they  must 
protect  themselves,... they  assembled  in  Far  West  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  men,  or  thereabout,  and  resolved  to  defend  their  rights  to  the  last' 
PralC%  AtUdbiography,  192-3. 

'*  'The  Mormons  in  Caldwell  were  the  regular  state  militia  for  thai  county, 
and  were  at  the  time  acting  under  tiie  legal  authorities  of  the  county. '  OreRue'a 

^  *A  noted  company  of  banditti,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Gilliam, 
who  had  long  infested  our  borders  and  been  notorious  for  their  murders  and 
daring  robberies,  and  who  painted  themselves  as  Indian  warriors,  came 
pouring  in  from  the  west  to  strengthen  the  camp  of  the  enemy.'  PraU's  Au- 
tcbiography,  202. 
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Mormon  militia,  to  disperse  the  party,  which  was 
done,  and  the  cannon  in  their  possession  seized,  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  Spreading  into  other  counties,  Gil- 
liam's men  raised  everywhere  the  cry  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  killing  people  and  burning  property. 

Soon  afterward  the  Mormon  militia  returned  from 
Daviess  county  to  Far  West,  where  they  learned  that  a 
large  force  under  Samuel  Bogart,  a  methodist  clergy- 
man, was  plundering  and  burning  houses  south  of 
that  point,  in  Ray  county,  and  had  taken  three  men 
prisoners,  one  only  of  whom  was  a  Mormon.  Elias 
Higbee,  county  judge,  ordered  the  Mormon  militia 
under  Captain  Patten*^  to  retake  the  prisoners.  In 
passing  through  a  wood  Patten  came  without  know- 
ing it  upon  the  encampment  of  Bogart,  whose  guard 
fired  without  warning,  killing  one  of  Patten's  men. 
Patten  then  attacked,  routing  Bogart's  force,  but  not 
preventing  the  shooting  of  the  Mormon  prisoner, 
though  he  afterward  recovered.  In  the  charge  one 
man  was  killed,  and  Patten  and  one  other  were  mor- 
tally wounded.    The  company  captured  forty  wagons.^ 

About  this  time  arose  the  mysterious  and  much 
dreaded  band  that  finally  took  the  name  of  Danites, 
or  sons  of  Dan,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been 
said  while  so  little  is  known,  some  of  the  Mormons 
even  denying  its  existence.  But  of  this  there  is  no 
question.  Says  Burton:  "The  Danite  band,  a  name 
of  fear  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  said  by  anti- 
Mormons  to  consist  of  men  between  the  ages  of  sev- 
enteen and  forty-nine.  They  were  originally  termed 
Daughters  of  Gideon,  Destroying  Angels — the  gentiles 
say  devils — ^and,  finally.  Sons  of  Dan,  or  Danites,  from 
one  of  whom  was  prophesied  he  should  be  a  serpent  in 
the  path.     They  were  organized  about  1837  under  D. 

*^  Pratt,  Persecution,  68,  says  that  the  detachment  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Durphey,  aided  by  Patten. 

^^  *  The  enemy  had  left  their  horses,  saddles,  camp,  and  baggage  in  the  con- 
fusion of  their  flight,  wliich  fell  into  our  hands.*  PraWn  Persecution,  72.  '  Wo 
delivered  the  horses  and  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Col.  Hinoide,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  regiment.    /(/. ,  74. 
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W.  Patten,  popularly  called  Captain  Fearnot,  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  as  avengers  of  blood  with  gentiles; 
in  fact,  they  formed  a  kind  of  death  society,  despera- 
does, thugs,  hashshashiyun — in  plain  English,  assas- 
sins in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Mormons  declare 
categorically  the  whole  and  every  particular  to  be  the 
calumnious  invention  of  the  impostor  and  arch  apos- 
tate, Mr  John  C.  Bennett,"^ 

John  Hyde,  a  seceder,  states  that  the  Danite  band, 
or  the  Uaited  Brothers  of  Gideon,  was  organized  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1838,  and  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  apostle  David  iPatten,  who  for  the  pur- 
pose assumed  the  name  of  Captain  Fearnot.^* 

^  John  Corrill  says  that  some  time  in  June  a  secret  society  was  formed  of 
a  few  individuals  who  should  be  agreed  in  all  things,  and  stand  by  each  other,^ 
right  or  wrong,  under  all  circumstances.  Next  to  God  was  the  first  presi- 
dency; and  they  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  covenants  before  the 
almighty  that  the  presidency  should  be  obeyed.  'Who  started  this  society 
I  know  not,'  writes  Corrill;  *but  Doctor  Samson  Arvard  was  the  most  promi- 
nent leader  and  instructor,  and  was  assisted  by  others.  The  first  presidency 
did  not  se^m  to  have  much  to  do  with  it, . .  .but  I  thought  they  stcod  as  wire- 
workers  behind  the  curtain.*  *  Arvard  was  very  forwam  and  indefatigable  in 
accomplishing  their  puiposes,  for  he  de'^oted  his  whole  talents  to  it,  and  spared 
no  pains;  and,  I  thought,  was  as  grand  a  villain  as  his  wit  and  ability  would  ad- 
mit of. .  .They  ran  into  awful  ex^emes,'  seeming  to  think  that  they  were  called 
aix>n  toexecutethe  judgmentsof  God  on  all  their  enemies.  '  Dr  At  vard  received 
orders  from  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  companv  to  destroy  the  paper  containing  the 
constitution  of  the  Danito  society,  as,  if  it  should  be  discovered,  it  would  be 
considered  treasonable.  He  did  not,  however,  obey  the  orders,  but  after  he 
was  made  prisoner  he  handed  it  to  General  Clark.'  Kidder's  Mormonism,  143. 
The  constitution  is  published  in  BenneWs  Momumism  Exposed,  265.  'The 
oath  by  which  the  Danites  were  bound  in  Missouri  was  altered  in  a  secret 
council  of  the  inquisition  at  Nauvoo  so  as  to  read:  "In  the.  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  I  do  solemnly  obligate  myself  ever  to  regard  the 
prophet  and  first  presidency  of  the  cnurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Dav 
Saints,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  to  obey  them  in  all 
things  the  same  as  the  supreme  God;  that  I  will  stand  by  my  brethren  in 
danger  or  difficulty,  and  will  uphold  the  presidency,  right  or  wrong;  and  that 
I  wul  ever  conceal,  and  never  reveal,  the  secret  purposes  of  this  society, 
called  the  Daughter  of  Zion.  Should  I  ever  do  the  same,  I  hold  my  life  as 
the  forfeiture,  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil.'"  Id,,  267.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Daughter  of  Zion  may  bo  found  in'-Micah  iv.  13. 

^Hyde's  Momumism,  104.  In  Id.,  104-5,  Hyde  writes  as  follows:  'When 
the  citizens  of  Carroll  and  Daviess  counties,  Mo. ,  began  to  threaten  the  Mormons 
with  exDulsion  in  1838,  a  death  society  was  organized  under  the  direction  of 
Sidney  Rigdon,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Smith.  Its  first  captain  was  Captain 
Fearnot,  auas  David  Patten,  an  apostle.  Its  object  was  the  punishment  of  the 
obnoxious.  Some  time  elapsed  before  finding  a  suitable  name.  They  desired 
one  that  should  seem  to  combine  spiritual  authority  with  a  suitable  sound. 
Micah  iv.  1 3,  furnished  the  first  name.  *  'Arise  and  thresh,  O  daugfa  ter  of  Zion  1 
for  1  will  make  thy  horn  iron,  and  thy  hoofs  brass;  and  thou  shall  beat  in 
pieces  many  people;  and  I  will  consecrate  their  ^in  unto  the  Lord,  and 
their  substance  tmto  the  Lord  of  the  wholo  earth."    This  furnished  them  with 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  Danite  band,  or 
Destroying  Angels  as  again  they  are  called,  was  or- 
ganized at  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  means  of  self-defence  against  persecutions 
in  that  state. *^  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  late  president  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  president  of  the  church  at 
Far  West,  but  now  a  dissenter,  having  ^'abandoned 
the  faith  of  the  Mormons  from  a  conviction  of  their 
immorality  and  impiety,"  testifies  that  in  October, 
1838,  they  "had  a  meeting  at  Far  West,  at  which  they 
appointed  a  company  of  twelve,  by  the  name  of  the 
Destruction  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  and 
destroying."  ^' 

The  apostate  Bennett  gives  a  number  of  nfi^mes  by 
which  the  same  society,  or  divisions  of  it,  were  known, 
such  as  Daughter  of  Zion,  Big  Fan,^  "inasmuch  as  it 
fanned  out  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,"  Brother  of 
Gideon,  Destructive,  Flying  Angel.  The  explana- 
tion of  Joseph,  the  prophet,  was  that  one  Doctor 
Sampson  Arvard,  who  after  being  a  short  time  in  the 
church,  in  order  to  add  to  his  importance  and  influence 
secretly  initiated  the  order  of  Danites,  and  held  meet- 

a  pretext;  it  accurately  described  their  intentions,  and  thev  called  themselves 
the  Daaghteni  of  Zion.  Some  ridicule  was  made  at  these  bearded  and  bloody 
daughters,  and  the  name  did  not  sit  easily.  Destipying  Angels  came  next; 
the  Big  Fan  of  the  thresher  that  should  thoroughly  purge  the  floor  was  tried 
and  dropped.  Genesis,  xlix.  17,  furnished  the  name  that  they  finally  assumed. 
The  verse  is  quite  significant:  * '  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in 
the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fail  backward." 
The  sons  of  Dan  was  the  sl^le  they  adopted;  and  many  have  been  the  times 
that  they  have  been  adders  m  the  path,  and  many  a  man  has  fallen  backward, 
and  has  been  seen  no  more.' 

>^See  Smucker*8  Hiat.  Mor„  108. 

<•  *  The  members  of  this  order  were  placed  under  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions that  languase  could  invent. .  .to  stand  by  each  other  imto  death, . .  .to 
sustain,  protect,  aefend,  and  ob^  the  leaders  of  the  church  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  unto  death.'  To  divulgera  Danite  secret  was  death.  There 
were  signs  and  tokens,  the  refusal  to  respect  which  was  death.  'This  sign 
or  token  of  distress  is  made  by  placing  the  right  hand  on  the  right  side  of  the 
face,  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  upwards,  shoviuff  the  hand  upwards  until 
the  ear  is  snug  up  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.^  Lee^s  Aformonigmy  57-8. 

"  *The  society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  from  the 
holy  land,  their  earthly  paradise,  in  Missotiri,  all  apostates  or  dissenters. . . 
They  make  no  scruple  whatever  to  commit  perjury,  when  deemed  requisite 
for  the  welfare  of  their  church. .  .The  number  of  Danites  is  now,  1842,  about 
2,000  or  2,500.  From  the  dlite  of  the  Danites,  or  Daughters  of  Zion,  twelve 
men  are  selected,  who  are  called  Destructives,  or  Destroying  Angels,  or  Fly- 
ing Angels.'  Mormonism  Exposed,  265-9. 
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ings  organizing  his  men  into  companies  of  tens  and 
fifties,  with  captains.  Then  he  called  the  ofBcers 
together  and  told  them  that  they  were  to  go  forth 
and  spoil  the  gentiles;  but  they  rejected  the  proposal, 
and  Arvard  was  cut  off  from  the  church.  All  the 
present  leaders  of  the  Mormon  church  deny  emphat- 
ically the  existence  of  any  such  band  or  society  as  a 
part  of  or  having  anything  to  do  with  their  organiza- 
tion.** 

'"It  was  intended  to  enable  him,'  Smith,  'more  effectoally  to  execute 
his  dandestine  purposes.'  '"Milking  the  gentiles"  is  a  kind  of  veraacular 
term  of  the  Mormons,  and  signifies  the  obtaining  of  money  or  property  from 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Mormon  chiureh.'  Id,,  272-8.  'In  an  ex- 
amioation  before  Judge  King,  Samuel  (Samson?)  Arvard  testified  that  the 
first  object  of  the  Danite  band  was  to  drive  from  the  county  of  Caldwell  all 
those  who  dissented  from  the  Mormon  church,  in  which  they  succeeded  admir- 
ably . . .  The  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  together  with  his  two  counsellors  Hy  rum 
Smith  and  Sidney  Risdon,  were  considered  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
and  the  Danite  band  felt  themselves  as  much  bound  to  obey  them  as  to  obey 
the  supreme  God.'  John  GorriU  swore:  *I  think  the  original  object  of  the 
Danite  band  was  to  operate  on  the  dissenters;  but  aftemmds  it  grew  into  a 
system  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  presidency,  and  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, to  use  physical  force  to  upliold  the  kmgdom  of  Qod.'  John  Cleminson 
said:  'Whoever  opposed  the  presidency  in  what  they  said  or  desired  done 
should  be  expelled  the  oounty  or  have  their  lives  taken.'  Wm  W.  Phelps, 
for  a  season  an  apostate,  testified:  'If  any  person  spoke  against  the  presi- 
dency they  would  hand  him  over  to  the  hands  of  the  Brothers  of  Giaeon.' 
'The  object  of  the  meetins  seemed  to  be  to  make  persons  confess  and  repent 
of  their  sins  to  God  and  the  presidency.'  '  Wight  asked  Smith,  Jr,  twice  if 
it  had  come  to  the  point  now  to  resist  the  laws.  Smith  replied  the  time  had 
come  when  he  should  resist  all  law.'  Ferris*  Utah  and  me  Mormons,  92-3. 
Arvard  'swore  false  concerning  a  constitution,  as  he  said,  that  was  introduced 
among  the  Danites,  and  made  many  other  lying  statements  in  connection 
therewith.'  Mem,  to  Leg.,  in  Chrem^a  FouAs,  32-3.  Says  John  Corrill  in  his 
Bri^  History,  'A  company,  called  the  Fur  Ck>mpany,  was  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  provisions,  for  pressing  teams,  and  even  men  sometimes, 
uto  the  army  in  Caldwell.'  Beea  Peck  testified  that  small  companies  were 
sent  out  on  various  plundering  expeditions;  that  he  'saw  one  of  these  com- 
panies on  its  return.  It  was  called  a  fur  company.  Some  had  one  thing, 
some  another;  one  had  a  feather-bed;  another  some  spun  vam,  etc.  This  fur 
they  were  to  take  to  the  bishop's  store,  where  it  was  to  be  deposited,  and  if 
they  failed  to  do  this  it  would  oe  considered  stealing.'  Kidder s  Mormonisnt, 
147-6.  Affidavit  of  the  city  council,  Nauvoo:  'We  do  further  testify  that 
there  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  Danite  society  in  this  city,  nor  any  combination 
other  than  the  Masomo  of  whieh  we  have  any  knowledge.'  Signed  by  Wil- 
son Law,  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and  10  others.  Millennial  Star,  xix. 
614.  Beferenoes  to  authorities  speaking  of  the  Danites:  Machay*s  The  Mor- 
mons, 89-00, 116;  Lee*s  Mormonism,  57-8, 156-60;  OlshoMsen,  Oesch,  d,  Morm,, 
48;  FmrU'  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  80;  Beadle*s  Life  in  Utah,  389-00;  Burton's 
CUy  qf  the  Sainls,  350;  Smucher's  Hist.  Mor,,  108-0;  Young's  Wife  No,  19, 
47-^  268;  Buseh,  Oesch.  der  Morm.,  87;  MarshalTs  Through  Am.,  215-16; 
Jfyde^s  Mormonism,  104^;  BenneU's  Mormonism  Exposed,  263-72;  Miller's 
First  Families,  64-5;  Hickman's  Brigham's  Destroying  Angel;  HalVs  Mormon- 
ism,  9i-5;  E.  M.  WM,  in  Utah  County  Sketches,  MS.,  40-50,  the  last  named 
referring  to  the  roles  and  principles  of  the  order  of  Enodi* 
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Meanwhile  was  being  matured  the  bloody  tragedy 
which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  October  near  Haun's" 
mill,  on  Shoal  creek,  about  twenty  miles  below  Par 
West.  Besides  the  Mormons  living  there,  were  a  num- 
ber of  emigrants  awaiting  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
before  proceeding  on  their  journey.  It  had  been 
agreed  between  the  Mormons  and  Missourians  of  that 
locality  that  they  would  not  molest  each  other,  but 
live  together  in  peace.  But  the  men  of  Caldwell  and 
Daviess  counties  would  not  have  it  so.  Suddenly 
and  without  warning,  on  the  day  above  mentioned, 
mounted  and  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty, 
they  fell  upon  the  fated  settlement.  While  the  men 
were  at  their  work  out  of  doors,  the  women  in  the 
house,  and  the  children  plajnng  about  the  yards,  the 
crack  of  a  hundred  rifles  was  heard,  and  before  the 
firing  ceased,  eighteen  of  these  unoffending  people 
were  stretched  dead  upon  the  ground,  while  many 
more  were  wounded.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  sick- 
ening details,  which  are  copious  and  fully  proven; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  never  in  savage  or  other  war- 
fare was  there  perpetrated  an  act  more  dastardly  and 
brutal.*^  Indeed,  it  was  openly  avowed  by  the  men 
of  Missouri  that  it  was  no  worse  to  shoot  a  Mormon 
than  to  shoot  an  Indian,  and  killing  Indians  was  no 
worse  than  killing  wild  beasts. 

A  somewhat  singular  turn  affairs  take  at  this  junc- 
ture. It  appears  that  Boggs,  governor,  and  sworn 
enemy  of  the  saints,  does  not  like  the  way  the  war  is 
going  on.  Here  are  his  own  soldiers  fighting  his  own 
voters,  the  state  forces  killing  the  men  who  have  put 

^  spelled  also  Hahn,  Hohn,  Hawn. 

'^*  Immediately  after  this,  there  came  into  the  city  a  messenger  from 
Hann's  mill,  bringing  the  intelligence  of  an  awful  massacre  of  tho  people 
who  were  residing  in  that  place,  and  that  a  force  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under  the  superior  command  of 
Col.  Ashley,  but  under  the  immediate  command  of  Capt.  Kenemiah  Compstock, 
who,  the  day  previous,  had  promised  them  peace  and  protection,  but  on  re- 
ceiving a  copy -of  the  governor's  order  to  exterminate  or  to  expel,  from  the 
hands  of  Col.  Ashley,  he  returned  upon  them  the  following  day ,  and  surprised 
and  massacred  the  whole  population,  and  then  came  on  to  tho  town  of  Far 
West,  and  entered  into  conjunction  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.* 
Mackay'9  The  Momibna,  8d>9. 
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him  in  office!  This  will  not  do.  There  is  bad  blun- 
dering somewhere.  It  is  the  Mormons  only  that  are 
to  be  killed  and  driven  off,  and  not  the  free  and  loyal 
American  Boggs  voters.  Ho,  there  I  Let  the  state 
arms  be  turned  against  these  damned  saints  I  On 
what  pretext?  Any.  Say  that  they  are  robbing,  and 
burning,  and  killing  right  and  left,  and  that  they  swear 
they  will  never  stop  until  they  have  the  country. 
Easy  enough.  No  doubt  they  do  kill  and  bum; 
the  men  of  Missouri  are  killing  them  and  burning; 
why  should  they  not  retaliate?  No  doubt  there  are 
thieves  and  bad  men  among  them,  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  time  to  practise  their  vile  calling.  No 
doubt  there  are  violent  men  among  them,  who  swear 
roundly  at  those  who  are  hunting  them  to  death,  who 
swear  that  they  will  drive  them  off  their  lands  and 
kill  them  if  they  can.  But  this  does  not  make  insur- 
rectionists and  traitors  of  the  whole  society.  No 
matter;  down  with  the  Mormons!  And  so  Boggs,  the 
governor,  seats  himself  and  coolly  writes  off  to  his 
generals  to  drive  out  or  exterminate  the  vermin.^ 

"  Several  of  them  write  to  Boggs:  'There  is  no  crime,  from  treason  down 
to  petit  larceny,  but  these  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  have  been  guilty  of; 
all,  too,  mider  the  counsel  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  the  prophet.  They  have  com- 
mitted treason,  murder,  arson,  burglary,  robbeiy,  larceny,  and  perjury. 
They  have  societies  formed  imder  the  most  binding  covenants  in  form,  and 
the  most  horrid  oaths,  to  circumvent  the  laws  and  put  them  at  defiance;  and 
to  plunder  and  burn  and  murder,  and  divide  the  spoils  for  the  use  of  the 
church.'  Tucker^8  Mormtmiam,  164. 

And  thus  Boggs  makes  answer,  Oct.  27th:  '  Since  the  order  of  the  mom- 
injB^  to  you  directing  you  to  cause  four  hundred  mounted  men  to  be  raised 
withinyour  division,  I  have  received  by  Amos  Rees,  Esq.,  and  Wiley  E.  Will- 
iams,  Esq.,  one  of  my  aids,  information  of  the  most  appalling  character,  which 
changes  entirely  the  face  of  things,  and  places  the  Mormons  in  the  attitude  of 
an  open  and  avowed  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  of  having  made  open  war  upon 
the  people  of  this  state.  Your  orders  are  therefore  to  mtsten  your  operations, 
and  endeavor  to  reach  Bichmond  in  Bay  county,  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  Mormons  must  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  must  be  exterminated  or  driven 
from  the  state  if  necessary,  for  the  public  eood.  Their  outrages  are  beyond 
all  description.  If  you  can  increase  your  Force,  you  ara  authorized  to  do  so 
to  any  extent  you  may  think  necessary.  I  have  just  issued  orders  to  Maj.- 
Gen.  Wollock  of  Manon  county  to  raise  500  men,  and  to  march  them  to  tne 
northern  part  of  Daviess,  and  there  unite  with  Geo.  Doniphan  of  Clay,  who 
has  been  ordered  with  500  men  to  proceed  to  the  same  point  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the  Mormons  to  the  north.  They  have  beou 
directed  to  communicate  with  you  by  express.  You  can  also  communicate 
with  them  if  you  find  it  necessary.  Instead,  therefore,  of  proceeding  as  at 
first  directed,  to  reinstate  the  citizens  of  Daviess  in  their  homes,  you  will  pro- 
Hist.  Utab.   • 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  Missouri  state  iiulitia»  called 
out  in  the  first  instance  to  assist  the  Mormon  state 
militia  in  quelling  a  Missouri  mob,  finally  joins  the  mob 
against  the  Mormon  militia.  In  none  of  their  acts 
had  the  saints  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  un* 
lawful  opposition  to  the  state  authorities;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  defend 
themselves  and  support  law  and  oraer,  save  in  the 
matter  of  retaliation. 

The  first  the  saints  of  Caldwell  county  know  of  the 
new  tactics  is  the  appearance,  within  half  a  mile  of 
Far  West,^  of  three  thousand  armed  men,  under  Gen- 
eral Lucas,  generals  Wilson  and  Doniphan  being  pres- 
ent, and  General  Clark  with  another  army  being  a  few 
days'  march  distant.  General  Lucas  states  that  the 
main  business  there  is  to  obtain  possession  of  three  in- 
dividuals, whom  he  names,  two  of  them  not  Mormons; 
and  for  the  rest  he  has  only  to  inform  the  saints  that 
it  is  his  painful  duty  either  wholly  to  drive  them  from 
the  state  or  to  exterminate  them.**  Gilliam  and  his 
comrades,  who  as  di^uised  Indians  and  white  men 
had  been  fighting  the  Mormons,  now  that  the  state  es- 
pouses their  cause,  ioin  Lucas.^  General  Atchison 
was  at  Bichmond,  m  Ray  county,  when  the  gover- 
nor's exterminating  order  was  issued.  ''I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  infiunous  a  proceeding,"  he  said, 
and  immediately  resigned. 

eeed  immediftteW  to  Blchmoiid  and  there  opeimte  agelnst  the  Monnooe.  Briff.- 
Gea.  Ptoks  of  Bay  has  been  oidered  to  have  400  men  of  hie  brinde  in  reaoi- 
neie  te  join  yon  at  Biohmond*    The  whole  force  will  be  placed  nader  your 


**  ''The  gQfvenier*a  orders  and  these  militaxy  morements  were  keptan  entire 
secret  from  the  oitlBenB  of  Osldwell  and  Daviess. .  .even  the  mail  was  with- 
held from  Far  West'  PraU'9  AuUjhkgrapk^,  200. 

"■This  letter  of  the  goremor's  was  eztremehr  nnffoardedf  and  seems  to 
have  been  too  literally  coostraed. .  .Making  all  due  ulowance  for  the  exas- 
perated state  of  the  pnblio  mind,  these  threats  of  extermination  sonnd  a  lit- 
tie  toe  savsge  in  Anfflo-Saxon  ears . .  .Bnt  they  were  impolitic,  becaose  they 
gave  plaosibility  te  tne  idea  that  the  saints  were  the  victims  of  a  cniel  and 
unrelenting  religioas  perseention,  and  famished  them  with  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  ratnre  sneoess.*  Ferris^  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  9(^1. 

^  *  About  the  time  that  Locas  came  oat  to  Fsr  West,  Smith  assembled  the 
Mormon  troops,  and  said  that  for  every  one  they  lacked  in  number  of  thcee 
who  came  oat  among  them,  the  Lord  would  send  angels,  who  wonld  fight  for 
them,  awi  they  shoald  be  vieterioas.*  Kidder^i  MormoniBm,  148. 
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The  day  following  his  arrival  General  Lucas  orders 
George  M.  Hinckle,  colonel  commanding  the  Mormon 
militia,  to  bring  before  him  Joseph  Smith,  junior, 
Hynim  Smith,  Lyman  Wight,  Sidney  Rigdon,  I^arley 
P.  Pratt,  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  Alexander  McBae^ 
which  is  done,  though  not  without  charge  of  fraud  and 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Hinckle.  A  court-martia! 
is  immediately  held;  the  prisoners  are  all  condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
^'In  the  name  of  humanity  I  protest  against  any 
such  cold-blooded  murder,"  says  General  Doniphan, 
who  further  threatens  to  withdraw  his  men  if  sucb 
a  course  is  persisted  in;  whereupon  the  sentence  i^ 
not  executed.  All  the  Mormon  troops  in  Far  West, 
however,  are  required  to  give  up  their  arms  and  con- 
sider themselves  prisoners  of  war.**  Th^  are  furthei 
required  to  execute  a  deed  of  trust  pledging  all 
Mormon  property  to  the  payment  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  war,  and  to  give  a  promise  to  leave  the  state 
before  the  coming  spring. 

Thus  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice  the  Mormon 
soldiery,  whose  chief  crime  it  would  seem  was  that,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  militia,  they  had  assisted 

**  They  were  '  confined  to  the  limiti  of  the  town  for  about  a*  week/  During 
this  time  mnch  properly  was  destroyed,  and  women  abased.  The  number  w 
arms  taken  was  630,  besides  swords  and  pistols,  worth  between  |12,000  and 
$15,000.  Mem.  to  Leg.,  in  Chreene*s  Faet$,  15.  'Oenend  Lucas  demanded  the 
CaldweU  militia  to  give  up  their  arms,  which  was  done  to  the  number  of  up- 
ward of  500,  the  rest  of  tne  troops  havinff  fled  during  tLe  night.  After  the 
troops  had  surrendered,  the  city  of  Far  West  was  surrounded  by  the  robbers, 
and  all  the  men  detained  as  prisoners,  none  being  permitted  to  pass  out  ol 
the  city,  although  their  families  wen  starving  for  want  of  sustenance.' 
PraU*s  Peneeution,  Bi.  'We  determined  not  to  resist  snything  in  the  shape 
of  Authority,  howeTer  tvrannical  or  unconstitutional  might  be  the  proceed- 
ings against  us.  With  this  request  (to  surrender  ourselves  as  prisoners),  we 
readily  complied  as  soon  as  we  were  assured  by  the  pledge  of  the  honor  of 
I  the  pnncipal  officers  that  our  liMs  should  be  safe. .  .We  were  marched  into 
I  camp,  surrounded  bv  thousands  of  savage-looking  beings,  muiy  of  whom 
!  were  painted  like  Indian  warriors.  These  all  set  up  *  cocstsnt  yell,  like  so 
iinany  blood-hounds  let  loose  on  their  prey. .  .A  hint  was  ffiven  us  that  the 
•genwml  officers  held  a  secret  council . .  .in  which  we  were  all  sentenced  to  be 
:Bhot.'  PraU's  Permaiiitm,  80>2.  *If  the  vision  of  the  infernal  regions  could 
tsuddenly  opoi  to  the  mind,  with  thousands  of  malicious  fiends,  all  clamoring, 
iezultinff,  deriding,  blasph^nning,  mocking,  railins,  raffing,  and  foaming  like 
m  troubled  sea,  then  comd  some  idea  be  formed  of  the  bell  which  we  had  en- 
tered.' PraU'9  AvtMograpky,  204.  See  Timng^e  Waman^s  JSheperienee,  M^; 
Home's  MigraHoM,  MS. 
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the  state  in  putting  down  a  mob,  were  forced  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  to  sign  an  obligation,  binding 
not  only  themselves  but  the  civilians  within  their 
settlements  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  the  war. 
This  proceeding  was  sufficiently  peculiar;  but,  as  a 
climax  to  their  conduct,  some  of  the  officers  and  men 
laid  hands  on  the  Mormons'  property  wherever  they 
could  find  it,  taking  no  thought  of  payment. 

General  Clark  ^  now  comes  forward,  and  entering 
the  town  of  Par  West,  collects  the  saints  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  reads  them  a  lecture,'^  and  selecting  fifty 
of  their  number,  thrusts  them  into  prison.  Next  day 
forty-six  of  the  fifty  are  taken  to  Richmond,^  and 
after   a  fortnight's  confinement   half  are  liberated,** 

'*  Pratt  says  that  Clark  has  been  commended  by  some  writers  for  his 
heroic,  merdfol,  ^d  prudent  conduct  toward  the  Mormons,  but  that  the 
truth  is  that  he  openly  avowed  his  approval  of  all  the  proceedings  of  Qen. 
Lucas,  and  said  that  he  should  not  alter  his  decrees.   Autobiography^  227-8. 

*^  It  runs  as  follows:  'Gentlemen,  You  whose  names  are  not  attached  to 
this  list  of  names  will  now  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  your  fields  to  ob- 
tain com  for  your  families,  wood,  etc.  Those  that  are  now  taken  will  go 
from  thence  to  prison,  to  be  tried,  and  receive  the  due  demerit  of  their  crimes, 
but  you  are  now  at  liberty,  all  but  such  as  charges  may  be  hereafter  preferred 
against  It  now  devolves  upon  you  to  fulfil  the  treaty  that  you  have  entered 
into,  the  leading  items  of  which  I  now  lay  before  vou.  The  first  of  these  you 
have  already  complied  with,  which  is,  that  you  deliver  up  your  leading  men 
to  be  tried  accordmg  to  law.  Second,  that  you  deliver  up  your  arms;  this 
has  been  attended  to.  The  third  is,  that  you  sign  over  your  property  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  war;  this  you  have  also  done.  Another  thing  yet  re- 
mains for  you  to  comply  with,  that  is,  that  you  leave  this  state  forthwith, 
and  whatever  your  feelings  concerning  this  afEair,  whatever  your  innocence, 
it  is  nothing  to  me.  O^.  Lucas,  who  is  equal  in  authority  with  me,  has 
made  this  treaty  with  you.  I  am  determined  to  see  it  executed.  The  orders 
of  the  governor  to  me  were,  that  you  should  be  exterminated,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  continue  In  the  state,  and  had  your  leaders  not  been  given  up  and 
the  treaty  complied  with  before  this,  you  and  your  families  womd  have  been 
destroyed,  and  your  houses  in  ashes.' 

'"  Pratt  says  in  his  Autobiography,  p.  210,  that  a  revelation  to  Joseph  South 
buoyed  up  their  spirits  continually  durinjo^  their  captivity.  *As  we  arose  and 
commenced  our  march  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  November,  Joseph  Smith 
spoke  to  mo  and  the  other  prisoners  m  a  low  but  cheerful  and  confidential 
tone;  said  he,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  brethren;  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me 
last  night  that  our  lives  should  be  given  us,  and  that  whatever  we  may  suffer 
during  this  captivity,  not  one  of  our  lives  should  be  taken. "'  '  When  we  ar- 
rived in  Richmond  as  prisoners  there  were  some  fifty  others,  mostly  heads 
of  families,  who  had  been  marched  from  Gftldwell  on  foot,  distance  thirty 
miles,  and  were  now  penned  up  in  a  cold,  open,  unfinished  court-house,  in 
which  situation  they  remained  for  some  weeks,  while  their  families  were 
suffering  severe  privations.*  Id,,  227. 

''A  court  of  inquiry  was  instituted  at  ^chmond  before  Judge  Austin 
A.  King,  lasting  from  the  11th  to  28th  of  November.  Pratt  says:  'The  judge 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the  murderers  and  rob* 
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most  of  the  remainder  being  set  free  a  week  later  on 
giving  bail.  Lucas**  then  retires  with  his  troops, 
leaving  the  country  to  be  ravaged  by  armed  squads 
that  burn  houses,  insult  women,  and  drive  off  stock 
ad  libitum}^  The  faint  pretext  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  attending  forced  sales  and  forced  settle- 
ments, might  as  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  as 
it  was  but  a  doak  to  cover  official  iniquity.** 

ben  who  had  desolated  our  society,  nor  woald  he  receiye  teetimony  except 
M;aiDBt  OS. .  .The  judse  in  open  ooiut,  while  addressing  a  witness,  {proclaimed 
that  if  the  members  (S  the  chnrch  remained  on  their  lands  to  pat  in  another 
crop  they  should  be  destroyed  indiscriminately,  and  their  bones  be  left  to 
bleach  on  the  plains  without  a  burial... Mr  Doniphan,  attorney  for  the 
defence,  and  since  famed  as  a  general  in  the  Mexican  war,  finally  advised  the 
prisoners  to  ofier  no  defence;  **for,'*  said  he,  "though  a  legion  of  angels  from 
the  opening  heavens  should  declare  your  innocence,  the  court  and  populace 
have  decreedyour  destruction."..  .Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  Lyman  Wight,  Caleb  Baldwin,  ana  Alexander  McBav  were  committ^ 
to  the  jail  of  Clay  co.  on  chaise  of  treason;  and  Morris  Phelps,  Lyman  Gibbs, 
Darwin  Chase,  Norman  Shearer,  and  myself  were  committed  to  the  jail  of 
Richmond,  Ray  co.,  for  tiie  alleged  crime  of  murder,  said  to  be  committed  in 
the  act  of  dispersing  the  bandit  Bogart  and  his  ^ang.'  /(£.,  230-3. 

^^Ingloriously  conspicuous  in  the  Missouri  persecutions  were  generals 
Clark,  Wilson,  and  Lucas,  Colonel  Price,  Captain  Bogart,  and  Comefius  Gil- 
liam, 'whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  oppression  and  injustice, '  says  Smith,  'was 
unequalled,  and  whose  deUcht  has  been  to  rob,  murder,  and  spread  devasta- 
tion among  the  saints. .  .All  the  threats,  murders,  and  robberies  which  these 
officers  have  been  guilty  of  are  entirely  ignored  by  the  executive  of  the  state, 
who  to  hide  his  own  imquity  must  of  course  shield  and  protect  those  whom 
he  employed  to  carry  into  effect  his  murderous  purposes.'  Timea  and  Sea- 
9on8,  i.  7. 

*^  Pages  of  evidence,  both  Mormon  and  anti-Mormon,  might  be  given,  and 
can  indeed  at  any  time  be  ]produced,  to  prove  the  commission  of  innumerable 
wrongs  and  revolting  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  while 
abetted  therein  by  state  forces,  commanded  by  state  officers,  and  all  under 
guidance  of  the  state  governor. 

^' There  is  abundance  of  testimony  from  disinterested  sources,  even  from 
the  opposers  of  Mormonism  themselves,  to  prove  the  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Missouri  unjust  and  outrageous.  I  will  quote  only  three  irom 
many  similar  comments  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  all,  be  it  re- 
membered, emanating  from  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  this  reliffion. 

Says  Prof.  Turner  of  Illinois  college:  'Who  began  the  ouarrel?  Was  it 
the  Alormons?  Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contrary,  that  tney  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts,  froip  county  to  county,  before  they  made  any  desperate  re- 
sistance? Did  they  ever,  as  a  body,  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  until  driven  to  desperation  by  repeated  threats  and 
assaults  Irom  the  mob  ?  Did  the  state  ever  make  one  decent  effort  to  defend 
them  as  fellow-citizens  in  their  rights,  or  to  redress  their  wrongs?  Let  the 
conduct  of  its  governors,  attorneys,  and  the  fate  of  their  final  petitions  an- 
swer. Have  any  who  plundered  and  openly  massacred  the  Mormons  ever 
been  brought  to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes?  Let  the  boasting  mur- 
derers of  begging  and  helpless  infancy  answer.  Has  the  state  ever  remuner- 
ated even  those  known  to  be  innocent,  for  the  loss  of  either  their  property  or 
their  arms?  Did  either  the  pulpit  or  the  press  through  the  state  raise  a  note 
of  remonstrance  or  alarm?    Let  the  clergymen  who  abetted  and  the  editors 
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It  did  not  seem  possible  to  a  coinmanitj  convicted  of 
no  crime,  and  livinfir  in  the  nineteenth  centuryy  under 
the  flag  of  the  world's  foremost  republic,  that  such  fla- 
grant wrongs  as  the  Boggs  exterminating  order,  and 
the  enforced  treaty  under  which  they  were  deprived  of 
their  property,  could  be  carried  into  efiect.  They  ap- 
pealea,  therefore,  to  the  legislature,^  demanding  jus* 
tice.  But  that  body  was  too  much  with  the  peo- 
ple and  with  Boggs  to  think  of  justice.  To  make  a 
show  of  decency,  a  committee  was  appointed  and  sent 
to  Caldwell  and  Daviess  counties,  to  look  into  the 
matter,  but  of  course  did  nothing.  Another  was 
appointed  with  like  result.  Debates  continued  with 
more  or  less  show  of  interest  through  the  month  of 
December.  In  January,  1839,  the  Mormons  were 
plainly  told  that  they  need  expect  no  redress  at  the 
hand  of  the  legislature  or  other  body  of  Missouri. 

who  cnoonrued  the  mob  answer.*  ComupovidaiM  Jompk  SnvUh^  2.  On  the 
16th  of  Mar^i,  1839,  the  editor  of  the  Qumcy  Argua  wrote  as  follows:  <  We 
have  no  lanffoage  sufficiently  strong  for  the  expression  of  our  indienation  and 
shame  at  the  recent  tranaactian  in  a  sister  state,  and  that  state  Aiinoori,  a 
stfite  of  which  we  had  lonff  been  proad,  alike  for  her  men  and  histoxy,  bat 
now  so  fallen  that  we  ooald  wish  ner  star  stricken  oat  from  the  bright  con- 
stellation of  the  Union.  We  say  we  know  of  no  language  sufficiently  strong 
lor  the  expression  of  our  shame  and  abhorrence  of  her  recent  conduct  She 
has  written  her  own  character  in  letters  of  blood,  and  stained  it  by  acts  of 
merciless  cruelty  and  Invtalitv  that  the  waters  of  ages  cannot  e£EK>e.  It  will 
be  observed  that  an  organised  mob^  aided  by  many  of  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  Missouri,  with  Gov.  Bogp  at  their  head,  have  been  the  prominent, 
actors  in  this  business,  incited,  too,  it  appears,  against  the  Mormons  by  polit- 
ical hatred,  and  by  the  additional  motives  of  plunder  and  revenge.  They 
have  but  too  well  pot  in  execution  their  threats  of  extermination  and  expul- 
sion, and  fully  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  a  body  of  industrious  and  enter- 
prising men  who  had  never  wronged  nor  wished  to  wrong  them,  but  on  the 


contrary  had  ever  comported  themselves  as  ^[ood  and  honest  citisens,  living 

Qselves  to  the  sacred 
led  people  tl 
_      ed  vengeance  in  Missouri 

ruffianly  violoioe  they  encountered  at  the  himds  of  lawless  mobs,  in  several 


under  the  same  laws,  and  having  the  same  right  with  themselves  to  the  i 
immunities  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.'    *By  enlightened  people  the  Mor- 
mons were  regarded  as  the  victims  of  miBguided  vengeance  in  Missouri.    The 


instances  eventuating  in  deliberate  murder,  finds  no  extexiuation  in  any  alleged 
provocation.  The  <uie  pixxsess  of  law  mLy^ht  have  afibrded  adequate  redrass 
for  the  criminalities  of  which  they  should  be  found  guilty  on  1^^  trial. 
Such  was  the  view  of  the  subject  rifhtly  taken  by  the  people  of  XUinois  and 
of  the  world,  though  it  may  have  oeen  wroagf mly  applied  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted.'  TucJoa'a  Mamumiim,  160. 

«>  A  memorial  was  sent  to  the  legislatare  of  Missouri,  dated  Ttir  West, 
Deo.  10,  1838,  setting  forth  these  facts,  and  praying  that  the  governor's 
novel,  unlawful,  tynmnical,  and  oppressive  order  1m  rescinded.     It 


signed  by  Edward  Partridge,  Heber  d  Kimball,  John  Ti^lor,  Theodore 
Turley,  Brigham  Young,  Isaac  Morley,  Geoige  W.  Harris,  John  Murdock* 
JohnM.  Burk. 
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There  was  no  help  for  them;  they  mast  leave  the 
state  or  be  killed;  of  this  thej  were  assm-ed  oa  all 
sides,  publicly  and  privately. 

Ana  now  begins  another  painful  march — ^painful  in 
the  thought  of  it,  painful  in  the  telling  of  it.  It  is 
midwinter;  whither  can  they  go,  and  how?  They 
have  homes,  but  they  may  not  enjo^  them;  land 
which  they  have  bought,  houses  which  they  have 
built,  and  barns  and  cattle  and  food,  but  hereabout 
they  are  hunted  to  death.  Is  it  Russia  or  Tar- 
tary  or  Hindostan,  that  people  are  thus  forced  to  fly 
for  opinion's  sake?  True,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  like  such  opinions;  they  do  not  like  a 
religious  sect  that  votes  solid,  or  a  class  of  men  whom 
they  look  upon  as  fools  and  fanatics  talking  about 
taking  the  country,  claimed  as  theirs  by  divine  riffht; 
but  in  any  event  lliis  was  no  way  to  settle  the  diflS- 
culty.  Here  are  men  who  have  been  stripped  in  a 
moment  of  the  results  of  years  of  toil — ^all  that  they 
have  in  the  world  gone;  here  are  women  weighed 
down  with  work  and  care,  some  whose  husbands  are 
in  prison,  and  who  are  thus  left  to  bear  the  heavy 
bunien  of  this  infliction  alone;  here  are  little  chil- 
dren, some  comfortably  clad,  others  obliged  to  en- 
counter the  wind  and  frozen  ground  with  bare  heads 
and  bleeding  feet. 

Whither  can  they  go?  There  is  a  small  following 
of  the  prophet  at  Quincy,  Illinois;  some  propose  to 
go  there,  some  start  for  other  places.  But  what 
if  they  are  not  welcome  at  Quincy,  and  what  can 
they  do  with  such  a  multitude?  There  is  no  help 
for  it,  however,  no  other  spot  where  the  outcasts 
can  hope  for  refuge  at  the  moment.  Some  have 
horses  and  cattle  and  wagons;  some  have  none. 
Some  have  tents  and  bedding;  some  have  none.  But 
the  start  is  made,  and  the  march  is  slowly  to  the 
eastward.     In  the  months  of  February  and  March^ 

<« 'On  the  20th  of  April,  1839,  the  last  of  the  society  deperted  from  Far 
West    Thus  had  a  whole  people,  variously  estimated  at  from  tea  to  flfteea 
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over  one  hundred  and  thirty  families  are  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  unable  to  cross  the  river, 
which  is  full  of  floating  ice.  There  they  wait  and 
suffer;  they  scour  the  country  for  food  and  clothing 
for  the  destitute;  many  sicken  and  die. 

Finally  they  reach  Quincy,  and  are  kindly  received. 
Not  only  the  saints  but  others  are  there  who  have 
human  hearts  and  human  sympathies.  Indeed,  upon 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  Missouri  the 


SXTTLEKENTS  IH  IlUKOIS. 

people  of  Illinois  took  a  stand  in  their  favor.  The 
citizens  of  Quincy,  in  particular,  offered  their  warmest 
sympathy  and  aid,  on  the  ground  of  humanity.  A  select 
committee,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case, 
reported,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1839,  "that  the 

thousand  bouIb,  been  driven  from  houses  and  lands  and  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  had  removed  to  another  state,  during  one  short  winter  and  part  of  * 
spring.    The  sacrifice  of  property  was  immense.'  PraW$  Autobiography^  245. 
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strangers  recently  arrived  here  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, known  by  the  name  of  latter-day  saints,  are 
entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  kindest  regard."  The 
working-men  of  the  town  should  be  informed  "that 
these  people  have  no  design  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  laboring  class,  but  to  procure  something  to  save 
them  from  starving."  Finally  it  was  resolved:  "That 
we  recommend  to  all  the  citizens  of  Quincy,  in  all 
their  intercourse  with  the  strangers,  that  they  use 
and  observe  a  becoming  decorum  and  delicacy,  and 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  indulge  in  any  conver- 
sation or  expressions  calculated  to  wound  their  feel- 
ings, or  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  those  who,  by 
every  law  of  humanity,  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy 
and  commiseration."*^ 

How  in  regard  to  neighboring  states?  In  case  the 
people  of  Illinois  soon  tire  of  them,  what  will  they 
then  do?  From  Commerce,  Isaac  Galland  writes  to 
Robert  Lucas,  governor  of  Iowa,  asking  about  it. 
The  answer  is  such  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
average  American  citizen — neither  better  nor  worse. 
It  is  such,  however,  as  to  condemn  throughout  all 
time  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Missouri.*' 

«  PrtOCs  Persecution  of  the  ScUtUs,  185. 

*•  *0n  my  return  to  thia  city,'  writes  Lncaa  from  the  executive  office  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  'after  a  few  weeks*  absence  in  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
tory, I  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  [Feb.  1839],  in  which  you  give 
a  short  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  called  Mormons,  and  ask  whether 
they  could  be  permitted  to  purchase  lands  and  settle  upon  them  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Iowa,  and  there  worship  Almighty  God  accordmg  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences,  secure  from  oppression,  etc.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry, 
I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no  authority  that  can  constitutionally  deprive 
them  of  this  right.  They  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  all 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  citizens.  The  2d  section 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (which  all 
are  solemnly^  bound  to  support^  declares  that  "the  citizens  of  each  state 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  states;"  this  privOege  extenos  in  full  force  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  "congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The  ordinances  of  conffress 
oithe  13ui  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
river  Ohio,  secures  to  the  citizens  of  said  territory  and  the  citizens  of  the 
states  thereafter  to  be  formed  therein,  certain  privileges  which  were  by  the 
late  act  of  congress  organizing  the  territory  of  Iowa  extended  to  the  citizens 
of  this  territory.    The  first  fundamental  sirticle  in  that  ordinance,  which  is 
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During  these  trying  times  the  prophet  was  moving 
about  among  his  people,  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  protect  and  encourage  them.  Late  in  Septem- 
ber he  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Caldwell  county, 
whence  in  October  he  passed  into  Carroll  county, 
where  he  soon  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  an  en- 
n^ed  populace.  He  appealed  to  the  people,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  governor,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  After- 
ward he  went  to  Daviess  county,  and  then  back  to  Far 
West,  where  he  was  arrested  and  incarcerated  with 
the  others.     Shortly  afterward   the  prisoners,  now 

declared  to  be  forayer  mudterable  exoept  by  oommoii  oooM&t,  reads  aa  fd- 
lowB,  to  wit:  No  person  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  man- 
ner shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religioas 
sentiments  in  laid  territoiy.  These  principles  I  trust  will  erer  be  adhered 
to  in  the  territoiy  of  Iowa.  They  make  no  distinction  between  religious 
sects.  They  extend  equal  privileges  and  protection  to  all;  each  must  rest 
Uj^n  its  own  merits  and  will  prosper  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  the  fruit  of  holiness  and  piety  produced  thereby.  With  regard  to 
the  peculiar  people  mentioned  in  your  letter,  I  know  but  httie.  They  had  a 
oommimity  in  the  northern  psrt  of  Ohio  for  several  years,  and  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection of  over  havinff  heard  in  that  state  of  any  complaint  sgainst  them  of 
violating  the  laws  of  the  country.  Their  reliffions  opmions  I  conceive  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  political  transactions.  They  are  citiaens  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  entitied  to  the  same  political  rights  and  legal  protection  that 
other  dtizens  are  entitled  to.  The  foregoing  are  briefly  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  in^Turies.' 

In  a  memorial  sent  to  Washington  in  the  autuom  of  1839,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  Mormons  that  their  prororty  destroyed  in  Jackson  co.  was  worth 
$120,000;  that  12,000  souls  were  bamshed;  that  they  purohased  and  improved 
lands  in  Clay  co.,  and  in  three  years  were  obliged  to  leave  there  with  heavv 
loss;  that  they  then  purchased  and  improved  lands  in  Daviess  and  CarroU 
counties;  that  for  the  most  part  these  counties  were  wild  and  uncultivated; 
that  they  had  converted  them  into  large  and  well  improved  farms,  well 
stocked,  which  were  rapidlv  advancing  in  cultivation  ana  wealth;  and  that 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  fly  from  these  counties.  In  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  Sidney  Rigdon  to  the  sU^te  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  stated  that  'liU- 
bum  Bogos,  governor  of  the  state,  used  his  executive  influence  to  have  us  all 
massacred  or  driven  into  exile;  and  all  this  because  we  were  not  lawless  and 
disobedient.  For  if  the  laws  had  given  them  a  sufficient  guaranty  against 
the  evils  complained  of. .  .then  would  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  laws.  If 
we  had  been  transgressors  of  laws,  our  houses  would  not  have  been  rifled,  our 
women  ravished,  our  farms  desolated,  and  eur  goods  and  chattels  destroyed, 
our  men  killed,  our  wives  and  children  driven  mto  the  prairies,  and  made  to 
suffer  all  the  indignities  that  the  most  brutal  barbarity  could  inflict;  but 
would  only  have  had  to  suffer  that  which  the  laws  would  inflict,  which  were 
founded  in  justice,  framed  in  righteousness,  and  administered  in  humani^. . . 
Why,  then,  all  this  cruelty?  Answer :  because  the  people  had  violated  no  law; 
and  they  could  not  be  restrained  by  law,  nor  prevented  from  exereisinf^  the 
rights  according  to  the  laws,  enjoyed,  and  haa  a  right  to  be  protected  m,  in 
any  state  of  the  Union.'  Mr  Corrill  remarks:  'My  opinion  is,  that  if  the 
Mormons  had  been  let  alone  bv  the  citizens,  they  wo^d  have  ^vided  and 
subdivided,  so  as  to  have  completely  destroyed  themselves  and  their  power 
as  a  people  in  a  short  time.' 
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IN  PRISON.  ISO 

consistii^  of  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  with  Sid- 
ney RigdoD,  Hynun  Smith,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Ljman 
Wight,  Amasa  Lytwa,  and  Greorge  W.  Robinson, 
were  removed  to  Independence;  why  they  did  not 
know,  but  because  it  was  the  hot4>ed  of  mobocracy, 
they  said,  and  peradventure  they  might  luckily  be 
shot  or  hanged.  A  few  days  later  they  were  taken 
to  Richmond  and  put  in  irons,  and  later  to  Liberty 
jail  in  Clay  county,  where  they  were  kept  confined 
for  four  months.     Habeas  corpus  was  triea,  and  many 

Eetitions  were  forwarded  to  the  authorities  on  their  be- 
alf,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length  they  obtained  a 
hearing  in  the  courts,  with  a  change  of  venue  to 
Boone  county  where  they  were  still  to  be  incarcerated. 
Rigdon  had  been  previously  released  on  habeas  corpus, 
and  one  night,  when  the  guard  was  asleep,  Smith  and 
the  others  escaped  and  made  their  way  to  Quincy. 

''I  was  in  their  hands  as  a  prisoner,"  says  Smith, 
"about  six  months;  but  notwithstandinff  their  deter- 
mination to  destroy  me,  with  the  rest  of  my  brethren 
who  were  with  me,  and  although  at  three  different 
times  we  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  without  the  least 
shadow  of  law,  and  had  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  yet  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  I  have  been 
preserved,  and  delivered  out  of  their  hands."^ 

*^In  1839  Gwlin  wm  gorernor  of  niinoii,  and  od  him  the  goTemorof 
MiMonri  made  *  formal  demand  for  the  sarrender  to  the  authorities  of  Smith 
and  Bigdon,  bat  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  One  of  the  most  complete 
docoments  extant  covering  ttku  period  is,  IbcU  Selative  to  the  Expulsion  qf 
the  Mormone,  or  LaUer-dtw  SaitUs^ /irom  the  State  qf  Afiuouri  under  the  Ex- 
temUnaUng  Order,  By  John  P,  Cfreene^  an  aiUhorixed  repreeentoHve  qf  the 
Iformone  (Cincinnati,  1830).  The  work  consists  of  43  8vo  pages,  and  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  uiowing  to  what  wron^^  the  Mormons  had  been 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  tiie  ^ple  and  politicians  of  Missouri,  and  also 
to  obtain  contributions  for  the  destitute.    Tne  contents  are  lai^^ly  documen- 

%  and  if  wa  aUow  for  some  intensitv  of  feeling,  bear  the  impress  of  truth. 

Pointin|^  in  the  same  direction  but  less  pretentions  and  less  important  is 


ft  and  if  wa  allow  for  some  intensitv  of  feeling,  bear  the  impress  of  truth. 

'^  '  ■'  in  the  same  direction  but  less  pretentions  and  less  important  is 
mce  between  Joeeph  8mUh,  the  prophet^  and  Col,  John  IVentworth, 
i '  Chicago  Democrai^  and  member  of  congress  from  lUinois;  General 


Co 

etRtor'qfthe* 

James  ArUngton  Bennett^  of  Arlington  House^  Long  Island;  and  the  Honor- 
able John  C,  Calhoun^  Senator  from  South  Carolina^  in  which  is  given  a  sketch 
of  the  life  qf  Joseph  Smithy  6ise  and  Progress  of  the  Church  qf  Latter-dag 
Saints f  and  their  persecution  by  the  state  of  Missouri;  wUh  the  peculiar  views 
qf  Joseph  Smith  in  relation  to  Political  and  Bfligious  matters  generally;  to 
wksehisaddeda  eondse  account  qf  the  prtsejU  state  euid  prospects  qf  the  city  qf 
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Notwithstanding  their  enormous  losses,  and  the  ex- 
treme indigence  of  many,  the  saints  were  not  all  as 
destitute  of  credit  as  they  were  of  ready  means,  if 
we  may  judge  by  their  business  transacted  during 
the  year  1839.  Bishop  Knight  bought  for  the  church 
part  of  the  town  of  !Keokuk,  Iowa,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  forty  miles  above  Quincy, 
Illinois.  He  also  purchased  the  whole  of  another 
town-site  called  Nashville,  six  miles  above  Keokuk. 
Four  miles  above  Nashville  was  a  settlement  called 
Montrose,  part  of  which  Knight  bought,  together 
with  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land.** 

Opposite  Montrose,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi where  was  a  good  landing,  stood  a  village 

Nauvoo,  (Kew  York,  1844).  With  a  title-page  from  which  bo  much  infor- 
mation is  to  be  derived,  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  book  itself. 
A  portion  of  this  correspondence  was  pobUshed  in  the  Times  and  Seasont, 

Late  Persecution  qf  the  Church  t^  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  SaiiUs,  Ten 
thottsand  American  citizens  robbed^  plundered,  and  banished ;  others  impris- 
cnedf  and  others  martyred  for  their  Religion,  With  a  sketch  of  their  Rise,  Prog- 
reas,  and  Doctrine,  By  P.  P.  Pratt,  Minister  qf  the  Oospd,  Written  in  prison 
(New  York,  ld40).  This  is  a  16mo  vol.  of  215  pages,  most  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  Missouri  persecutions,  with  but  little  other  history,  except  what  is  thrown 
in  incidentally.  An  appendix  of  37  pages  is  made  up  mostly  from  €freene*s 
Facts,  Pratt  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  life  in  prison,  and  of  tlie  means 
whereby,  with  the  cooperation  of  his  wife,  he  rescued!^from  jail  the  manuscript 
of  this  book,  which  was  written  there.  After  mentioning  them,  he  says: 
'Thus,  kind  reader,  was  this  little  book  providentially,  and  1  may  say  mirac- 
ulously, preserved,  and  by  this  means  you  have  it  to  read.'  The  first  editLon 
was  published  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  book  consisting  then  of  84  pages. 

Full  reference  for  the  persecutions  of  the  Mormons  m  Missouri,  1^1-39. 
Memorial  to  Legislature  Mass.  in  1844,  against  such  conduct,  in  Times  cuid 
Seasons,  i.  17-20,  33-6,  49-66,  65-6,  81-6, 94, 97-104, 113-16, 128-34,  145-^, 
161-7,  177;  v.  514-19;  PraU's  Persecution  qf  the  Saints,  2l~2l5;  Utah  TracU, 
no.  4,  56-64;  PraU*s  Autobiography,  190-237, 311-22, 336-40;  Smucher's  Hist. 
Mor.,  SQ;  Deseret  News,  Dec.  27,  1851,  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  27,  1851,  June 
30,  1869;  Mackay's  The  Mormons,  106-14;  Tucker*s  Origin  and  Prog,  Mor,, 
160-6;  Howe's  Mormonism  Unveiled,  138-76;  Ferris'  Utah  and  the  Mormons, 
87-6,  90;  WhiU's  Ten  Years  in  Or,,  144;  Taylder^s  Mormon*s  Own  Book,  xliii.- 
xlvi.;  Gunnison's  Mormons,  104-14;  Millennial  Star,  xxv..  535-6, 550-2,  699- 
600,  614-16,  631;  Burners  Bee,  66;  BeadVs  Life  inUtaJi,  60;  Lee's  Mor- 
monism, 6^96;  TuUidge's  Women,  116-74;  Bidiards*  Narrative,  MS.,  6-9; 
Young's  Wife  No.  19,  43-53;  Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec.  1869;  Stenhouse,  Les 
Mormons,  154-71;  Liberty  Tribune;  Margaret  Smoot's  Experiences  of  a  Mor- 
mon Wife,  MS.,  2-3:  Famham's  Travels  Rocky  Mts,,  6;  BeHrand's  Mem. 
Mor.,  51;  Busch,  Oesch,  der  Mor,,  85-7,  90-7;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  78; 
Kidder's  Mormonism,  13^-5;  Iowa  Frontier  Guardian,  March  21, 1849;  Raibbi- 
son's  Growth  of  Towns,  MS.,  2-5. 

^ '  Since  their  expulsion  from  Missouri  a  portion  of  them,  about  one  hun- 
dred families,  have  settled  in  Lee  county,  Iowa  Territory,  and  aro  generally 
considered  industrious,  inoffensive,  and  worthy  citizens.'  Letter  from  Robert 
Lucas,  governor  qflowa,  to  A.  Ripley,  dated  Jan.  4,  1840. 
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called  Commerce,  where  were  some  twenty  houses. 
This  was  purchased  by  the  saints,  with  the  lands  sur- 
rounding, and  a  town  laid  out  which  was  named 
Nauvoo,  "from  the  Hebrew,  which  signifies  fair,  very 
beautiful,  and  it  actually  fills  the  definition  of  the 
word;  for  nature  has  not  formed  a  parallel  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  Ga- 
lena." The  post-oflElce  there  was  first  called  Com- 
merce, after  the  Mormons  had  purchased  the  village, 
but  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Nauvoo  in  May, 
1 840.^  The  place  was  started  by  a  company  from  New 
York,  but  it  was  so  sickly  that  when  the  agent  for  the 
Mormons  came  they  were  glad  to  sell.  The  Mormons 
drained  it  and  made  the  place  comparatively  healthy. 
On  his  escape  from  prison.  Smith  visited  Commerce 
among  other  places,  and  seeing  at  once  the  advan- 
tages of  its  site,  determined  to  establish  there  the 
headquarters  of  the  church.  For  so  great  had  his 
power  now  become,  so  extensive  his  following,  that  he 
might  choose  any  spot  whereon  to  call  into  existence 
a  city,  had  but  to  point  his  finger  and  say  the  word 
to  transform  a  wilderness  into  a  garden.  During  the 
winter  of  1840  the  church  leaders  applied  to  the  leg- 
islature of  Illinois  for  several  charters,  one  for  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  one  for  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  one  for  a  university,  and  one  for  a  mili- 
tary body  called  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  The  privileges 
asked  were  very  extensive,  but  were  readily  granted; 
for  the  two  great  political  parties  were  pretty  equal  in 
numbers  in  Illinois  at  this  time,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  oflSce,  perceiving  what  a  political  power 
these  people  were,  determined  to  secure  them. 

/*  'NaiiTOO  was  one  of  the  names  of  one  of  the  numerous  petty  chiefs  in 
British  India.'  Fsrrit^  The  Afor.,  97.  'Kanvoo  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  sig- 
nifies a  beantifnl  habitation  for  man,  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  rest;  it  is 
not,  however,  considered  by  the  Mormons  their  final  home,  but  a  restioff 
pkce  oid^;  for  they  only  intend  to  remain  there  until  thev  have  gathered 
force  sufiicient  to  enable  them  to  conquer  Independence  in  Jackson  co.,  Mis- 
Bouri,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  pleasant,  and  desirable  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  possessing  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  any  region.  Indepen- 
dence they  consider  their  Zion,  and  there  they  intend  to  rear  their  great  tem- 
ple, the  cornerstone  of  which  in  already  laid.     There  is  to  be  the  great  gath- 
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There  were  now  saints  everywhere,  all  over  the 
United  States,  particularly  throughout  the  western 
portion;  there  were  isolated  believers,  and  small  clus- 
ters, and  small  and  great  congregations.  There  were 
also  many  travelling  preachers,  men  full  of  the  holy 
ghost,  or  believing  themselves  so,  who  travelled 
without  purse  or  scrip,  whom  no  buffetings,  insults, 
hunger,  or  blows  could  daunt,  who  fear^  nothing 
that  man  could  do,  heaven's  door  being  always  open 
to  them.  See  now  the  effects  of  these  persecutions 
in  Missouri.  Twelve  thousand  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  set  moving  by  Boggs  and  his  gen- 
erals; three  fourths  of  them  found  new  homes  at 
Quincy,  Nauvoo,  and  elsewhere;  but  three  thousand, 
who,  but  for  the  persecutions,  would  have  remained 
at  home  and  tilled  their  lands,  were  preaching  and 
proselyting,  making  new  converts  and  establishing 
new  churdbies  wherever  they  went.  One  of  their 
number,  William  Smith,  was  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois legislature.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  war  they 
were  preaching  in  Jackson  county,  among  their  old 
enemies  and  spoilers,  striving  with  all  their  souls  to 
win  back  their  Zion,  their  rTew  Jerusalem.  From 
New  York,  February  19,  1840,  Brigham  Young,  H. 
C.  Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  indited 
a  letter  to  the  saints  at  Commerce,  speaking  of  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  faith,  and  of  their  own  in- 
tended departure  for  England.*^ 

Thus,  despite  persecution,  the  saints  increased  in 
number  year  by  year.  Before  the  end  of  1840  there 
were  fifteen  thousand  souls  at  Nauvoo,  men,  women, 
and  children,  not  all  of  them  exiles  from  Missouri, 
but  from  every  quarter,  old  believers  and  new  con- 
verts from  differentparte  of  the  United  States,  from 
Canada,  and  from  Europe;  hither  came  the^  to  the 
city  of  their  God,  to  the  mountain  of  his  holiness. 

erlng  place  for  all  the  ninti,  and  in  that  deUghtfnl  ooontiy  thej  expect  to  find 
their  Kden,  and  hoild  the  New  Jenualem.'  Bennett**  Monmrnkm  Exp.,  192fr-S. 
^See  J.  D.  Hunter's  letter  of  Deo.  26,  1839,  from  Jaokeon  oonnty,  BL.m 
^Net  aW  ^acMotM,  L  60. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

THB  SIO£T  OF  MOBMONISll 

1840-1844. 

The  drr  ow  Nautoo— In  Temtlh  ahd  UinyxiuiTr— The  Nauvoo  Li- 
anur— Trb  Mosmoks  nr  Izuirozs— Bvu.  Bbpobx»— REVxLATioxr  oxr 
PoLTOAXT— Its  Rbgepxiok  ahd  PKAoncB— Thb  PBopmn  a  Gaitdi- 

SATS  VOB  THB  PBESIDBKOT— ThB  *KaUTOO  EzFOBITOK '— JOSEPH  A&- 
Ba8TKI>— <jk>yX&NOK  FOBD  AKD  HIS  MbABUBBS— JOBKPH  AND  HtKUM 
PftOOHBD    TO     CaBTHAOB— ThBIB     iMFKiaOlTMBHT— ThB     GoYBSNOB'S 

Pmpob— AssASsniATioy  or  the  Pbophbt  and  his  Bbothbb— Ohab- 

AOm  OF  JOSBFB  SlOTH-^A  PaKIO  AT  CaBTHAOB— ADDBB88B8  OF  &IQB- 
AB08  AHD  TaTLOB— PbAOBFUL  AtXIXUDB  OF  THB  MOBMOVa 

To  the  saints  it  is  indeed  a  place  of  refine,  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  the  Holy  City,  the  City  of  Joseph.* 
It  stands  on  rolling  land,  covering  a  bed  of  limestone 
.  yielding  excellent  Duilding  material,  and  bordered  on 
three  sides  by  the  river  which  here  makes  a  majestic 
curve,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in  width.  The  abo- 
rigines were  not  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  the 
spot,  as  the  presence  of  their  mounds  testifies.  In 
area  it  is  three  miles  by  four.  The  city  is  regvlarly 
laid  out  in  streets  at  right  angles,  of  convenient  width, 
along  which  are  scattered  neat,  whitewashed  log  cabins, 
also  frame,  brick,  and  stone  houses,  with  grounds  and 
gardens.  It  is  incorporated  by  charter,*  and  contains 
the  best  institutions  o£  the  latest  civilization;  in  the 

1  *Amaag  tlw  mora  mloat  Mormoiis,  it  became  the  fuhioa  at  this  time 
(1845)  to  dinue  the  word  Nmivoo,  and  to  osll  the  place  the  holy  oity,  or  the 
city  of  JoMph.*  Maeka^s  ThsMormmi,  191. 

*The  charter  granted  by  the  ledalatnre  waa  signed  by  Got.  Oarlin  Sept. 
18. 1840,  to  take  effisot  Feb.  1, 18417  '  So  artfaUv  framed  that  it  waa  found 
tiiat  the  atate  fforemment  waa  practically  anperaeded  within  the  Mormon  cor- 
poration. Under  the  Jndidal  chuiae  ita  courts  were  sapreme.*  McBride  in 
inkmoHomd  Review^  ¥eh.  1882.  Chartera  were  also  granted  to  the  oniveraity 
•nd  the  Naavoo  legion.  SHimef  oiui  ^ecMons,  ii.  281. 
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country  are  hundreds  of  tributary  farms  and  planta- 
tions. The  population  is  from  seven  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand, varying  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  new  converts 
and  new  colonizations.* 

Conspicuous  among  the  buildings,  and  chief  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  holy  city,  is  the  temple,  glisten- 
ing in  white  limestone  upon  the  hill-top,  a  shrine  in 
the  western  wilderness  whereat  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  may  worship,  whereat  all  the  people  may  in- 
quire of  Grod  and  receive  his  holy  oracles.*    Next  in 

'  The  blocks  contain  '  four  lots  of  eleven  by  twelve  rods  each,  making  all 
comer  lots. .  .For  three  or  four  miles  upon  the  river,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance back  in  the  country,  Kauvoo  presents  a  city  of  eardens,  ornamented 
with  the  dwelUngs  of  those  who  have  made  a  covenant  by  sacrifice. .  .It  will 
be  no'  more  than  probably  correct,  if  we  allow  the  city  to  contain  between 
700  and  800  houses,  with  a  popuUtion  of  14,000  or  16,000.*  Times  and  Sea- 
eons,  iii.  936.  A  correspondent  of  the  I^ew  York  Berald  is  a  little  wild  when 
he  writes  about  this  time:  'The  Mormons  number  in  Europe  and  America 
about  150,000,  and  are  constantly  pouring  into  Nauvoo  and  the  neighboring 
country.  There  are  probably  in  and  about  this  city  and  adjacent  territories 
not  far  from  30,000.  Fifteen  thousand  in  1840  is  the  number  given  in 
Mackay^s  The  Mormons^  115,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  A  corre- 
spondent's estimate  in  the  Times  and  Seasons,  in  1842,  was  for  the  city  7,000, 
and  for  the  immediate  suiioundings  3,000.  Phelps,  in  The  Prophet,  estimates 
the  population  during  the  height  of  the  city's  prosperity  in  18^  at  14,000,  of 
whom  nine  tenths  were  Mormons.  Some  2000  houses  were  built  the  first  year. 
Joseph  Smith  in  Times  and  Seasons,  March  1842,  says:  'We  number  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  here,  besides  vast  numbers  in  the  county  around,  and  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  state.' 

*  The  structure  was  83  by  128  feet,  and  60  feet  high.  The  stone  was  quar- 
ried within  city  limits.  There  was  an  upper  story  and  basement;  and  in  the 
latter  a  baptismal  font  wrought  after  the  manner  of  King  Solomon's  brazen 
sea.  A  huge  tank,  upon  whose  panels  were  painted  various  scenes,  and  ascent 
to  which  was  made  by  stairs,  was  upborne  by  twelve  oxen,  beautifully  car\'ed, 
and  overlaid  with  gold.  '  The  two  great  stories,'  says  a  Mormon  eye- 
witness, 'each  have  two  pulpits,  one  at  each  end,  to  accommodate  the  Mel- 
chizedek  and  Aaronio  priesthoods,  graded  into  four  rising  seats,  the  first 
for  the  president  of  the  elders  and  his  two  counsellors,  the  second  for  the 
president  of  the  high  priesthood  and  his  two  counsellors,  and  the  third  for 
the  Melchizedek  president  and  his  two  counsellors,  and  the  fourth  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  whole  church  and  his  two  counsellors.  There  are  thirty  hewn 
stone  pilasters  which  cost  about  $3,000  apiece.  The  base  is  a  crescent  new 
moon;  the  capitals,  near  50  feet  high;  the  sun,  with  a  human  face  in  bold  re- 
lief, about  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  ornamented  with  rays  of  light  and 
waves,  surmounted  by  two  hands  holding  two  trumpets.'  All  was  crowned 
by  a  high  steeple  surmounted  with  angel  and  trumpet.  The  cost  was  nearly 
$1,000,000,  and  was  met  by  tithes  contributed  by  some  in  money  or  produce, 
and  by  others  in  labor.  The  four  comer-stones  of  the  temple  were  laid  with 
much  ceremony  on  the  6th  of  April,  1841,  on  the  celebration  of  the  anniver* 
sary  of  the  church.  Sidney  Kigdon  delivered  the  address,  and  upon  the 
placing  of  the  first  stone,  said:  *  May  the  persons  employed  in  the  erection  of 
this  house  he  preserved  from  all  liarm  while  engaged  in  its  construction,  till  the 
whole  is  completed— in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy 
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the  City  of  Joseph  in  prominence  and  importance  is 
the  house  of  Joseph,  hotel  and  residence,  called  the 
Nauvoo  House/  which  is  to  the  material  man  as  the 

ghost;  eyen  so,  amen.'  I^mes  and  SwBons,  ii.  376.  A  revelation  was  pablUhed 
in  Jan.  1841.  '  Lot  all  my  saints  come  from  afar,  and  send  ye  swift  messen- 
gers, yea,  chosen  messengers,  and  say  imto  them:  "  Come  ye  with  all  your  gold 
and  yonr  silver  and  vom>  precious  stones,  and  with  all  your  antiquities,  and  with 
all  who  have  knowledge  of  antiquities,  that  will  come,  may  oome;  and  bring 
the  box-tree  and  the  m'-tree  and  the  pine-tree,  together  with  all  tiie  precious 
trees  of  the  earth,  and  with  iron  and  with  oopper  and  with  brass  and  with 
zinc  and  with  all  your  precious  things  of  the  earth,  and  build  a  house  to  my 
name  for  the  most  high  to  dwell  therein."'  Smucker'a  HisL  Mor,j  132.  For 
reference  notes  on  temple:  minutes  of  conference,  relatinff  to  buildinff  a 
church,  etc.,  see  Timtdand Seasons^  i.  185-7.  Laying  the foun&tion  stone,  Id,, 
ii.  375-7,  380-2;  Maekay*s  The  Mormons,  118-20;  8fnueker*a  Hint.  Mar.,  133. 
Laying  of  the  capstone.  Times  and  Seasons,  vL  926.  Progress  of  its  building. 
Id.,  iiL  775-6;  iv.  10-11;  The  Prophet,  in  Machay's  The  Mormons,  189-91. 
Description  of  the  temple  with  cut,  8mwcker*s  Mormons,  129;  Ferris^  The  Mor* 
mons,  137-9;  Pratt's  Autobiography,  378;  without  cut,  8mucker*s  Mormons, 
202-4;  Bertrand  Mem.  Morm.,  61;  Cincinnati  Times;  Deseret  News,  March 
22, 1876;  church  claims,  Times  and  Seasons,  iii.  73^>-8;  767-9;  v.  618-20;  Kim- 
ball, in  Times  and  Seasons,  vL  972-3;  misappropriation  of  funds,  HalVs  Mor- 
monism  Exposed,  7-8.  'O^e  of  the  most  powerful  levers  which  he  had  in- 
vented for  moving  his  disciples  in  temple  building  was  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
for  the  dead. .  .which  baptism  must  be  performed  in  the  temple;  no  other 
place  would  give  it  the  requisite  efficacy.*  Ferris'  The  Mormons,  97-8.  'An- 
other naode  of  making  the  dimes  was  that  of  giving  the  blessing,  as  it  was  said, 
from  heaven.  This  was  the  sole  pro>ince  of  the  patriarch,  which  office,  till 
his  death,  was  exercised  by  Hiram  Smith.  Ko  blessing  could  be  obtained  for 
less  than  one  dollar;  but  he  frequently  received  for  this  service  twenty, 
thiriy,  and  even  forty  dollars.'  HaWs  Mormonism,  22. 

^It  was  ordered  b^r  revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  Jan.  19,  1841,  that 
a  hotel  should  be  built  and  call^  the  Kauvoo  House;  that  it  should  be 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Georse  Miller,  Lyman  Wight,  John  Snider, 
and  Peter  Haws,  one  of  whom  should  be  president  of  a  joint-stock  company 
to.be  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  stock  subscriptions  should  be  for  not 
less  than  fifty  dolhuv  nor  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by  any  one 
man,  and  that  only  by  a  believer  in  the  book  of  Mormon.  Vinson  Knisht, 
Hyrum  Smith,  Isaac  Galland,  William  Marks,  Henry  G.  Sherwood,  and  Will- 
iam Ijaw  were  directed  by  name  to  take  stock.  'And  now  I  say  unto  you, 
as  pertaining  to  mv  boarding-house,  which  I  have  commanded  you  to  build 
for  ilie  boarding  of  strangers,  let  it  be  built  unto  my  name,  and  let  my  name 
bo  named  upon  it,  and  let  m^  servant  Joseph  and  his  house  have  place  therein* 
from  generation  to  generation.'    The  Nauvoo  House  Associaton  was  incor-; 

? orated  Feb.  23,  1841,  by  Georgo  Miller,  Lyman  Wight,  John  Snider,  and 
eter  Haws,  and  associates.  Copy  of  act  In  Bennett's  Hist.  Saints,  204-5. 
Plan  of  city,  with  cuts  of  temple,  baptismal  font,  and  Nauvoo  Legion, 
with  description^  in  Bennett's  Hist.  Saints,  188-91,  which  is  quite  erroneous, 
the  buildinff  being  then  not  completed.  I  have  taken  this  account  chiefly 
from  Phelpr  description  in  The  Prophet.  The  Nauvoo  House,  says  Bennett, 
<  though  intended  chiefly  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers- 
and  travellers,  contains,  or  rather  when  completed  is  to  contain,  a  splendid 
suite  of  apartments  for  the  special  accommooation  of  the  prophet  Joe  Smith, 
and  heirs  and  descendante  rorever.'  Gut  of  temple,  and  best  description  of 
Nauvoo  institutions,  in  Machay's  The  Mormons,  115,  190-1.  The  Nauvoo 
House,  in  form  of  an  L,  hod  a  frontage  on  two  streeto  of  120  feet  each, 
by  a  depth  of  40  feet;  the  estimated  cost  was  ^100,000.  Times  and  Seasons, 
ii.  369.    Another  building  openod  in  Nov.  1843  was  the  Nauvoo  mansion. 
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temple  to  the  spiritual  man.  Unfortunately  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  destined  to  an  occupancy  and 
enjoyment  all  too  brief  in  view  of  the  vast  labor  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Besides  these  buildings  are  the 
Hall  of  Seventies,  in  which  is  a  library,  the  Masonic 
Hall,  and  Concert  Hall;  also  there  a  university  and 
other  institutions  are  established,  though  having  as 
yet  no  separate  edifices. 

The  president  of  the  university  and  professor  of 
mathematics  and  English  literature  is  James  Kelly, 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  ripe 
scholar;  Orson  Pratt,  a  man  of  pure  mind  and  high  or- 
der of  ability,  who  without  early  education  and  amidst 
great  difficulties  had  to  achieve  learning  as  best  he 
could,  and  in  truth  has  achieved  it;  professor  of  lan- 
guages, Orson  Spencer,  graduate  of  Union  College 
and  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  New  York; 
professor  of  church  history,  Sidney  Rigdon,  versed 
in  history,  belles-lettres,  and  oratory.  In  the  board 
of  regents  we  find  the  leading  men  of  the  church;* 
connected  with  the  university  were  four  common- 
school  wards,  with  three  wardens  to  each. 

In  1840  all  the  male  members  of  the  church  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  were  enrolled  in 
a  military  organization  known  as  the  Nauvoo  Legion, 
which  eventually  numbered  some  four  thousand  men, 
and  constituted  part  of  the  state  militia.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  cohorts,  and  then  into  regiments,  bat- 
talions, and  companies,  Lieutenant-general  Joseph 
Smith  being  commander-in-chief.^     The  organization 

*ChancellQr,  John  C.  Bennett;  registnu',  William  Law;  regents,  Joeeph 
Smith,  Sidney  Bigdon,  Hyram  Smith,  William  Marks,  Samuel  H.  Smith, 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  N.  K.  Whitney,  Charles  0.  Rich,  John  T.  Bamett,  Wilson 
Law,  John  P.  Greene,  Vinson  l^iilght,  Isaac  Qalland,  Elias  Higbee,  Robert 
D.  Foster,  James  Adams,  Samuel  Bennett,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  John  Snider, 
George  Miller,  Lenos  M.  Knight,  John  Taylor,  Heber  0.  Kimball.  The 
tuition  fees  were  five  dollars  per  quarter,  payable  twice  each  quarter  in  ad- 
vance. 

^Amonff  his  generals  were  Robert  D.  Foster,  €^ige  W.  Robinson,  Charles 
C.  Rich,  W.  P.  Lyon,  Davison  Hibbard,  Hiram  Kimball,  A.  P.  Rockwood; 
majors,  Willard  Richards,  Hosea  Stout;  colonels,  John  F.  Weld,  Orson  Pratt, 
IVancis  M.  Higbee,  Carlos  Gove,  C.  L.  Higbee,  James  Sloan,  George  Schindle, 
Amaaa  Lyman,  D.  B.  Smith,  George  Couucn,  Alexander  McRea»  J.  R.  Back- 
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was  modelled  after  the  Roman  legion.  The  men  were 
well  disciplined,  brave,  and  efficient.  These  troops 
carried  their  name  to  Utah,  where  they  were  reor- 
ganized in  May  1857. 

Though  all  are  soldiers,  there  are  no  dandy  warriors 
in  their  midst.  Each  one  returns  after  cfrill  to  his 
occupation — to  his  farm,  factory,  or  merchandise. 
Among  other  workshops  are  a  porcelain  factory  es- 
tablished by  a  StaflFordshire  company,  two  steam  saw- 
mills, a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  foundry,  and  a  tool- 
factory.  A  joint-stock  company  is  organized  under  the 
style  of  the  Nauvoo  Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing Association.  Just  outside  the  city  is  a  commu- 
nity farm,  worked  by  the  poor  for  their  own  benefit; 
to  each  family  in  the  city  is  allotted  one  acre  of 
ground;  the  system  of  community  of  property  does 
not  obtain. 

Most  of  the  people  in  and  about  Nauvoo  are 
Mormons,  but  not  all.  The  population  is  made  up 
chiefly  from  the  farming  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England;  though 
uneducated,  unpolished,  and  superstitious,  they  are 
for  the  most  paxt  intelligent,  inaustrious,  competent, 
honest,  and  sincere.®    With  a  shrewd  head  to  direct, 

enstos,  L.  Woodworth;  captains,  D.  B.  Hantiiigton,  Samuel  Hicka,  Amos  Ba- 
vif,  Maroellas  Bates,  Charks  Allen,  L.  K.  SoovlT,  W.  M.  Allred,  Juatos  Mone, 
John  F.  Olnev,  Darwin  Chase,  G.  M.  Kreymyer,  and  others.  *  Col.  A.  P.  Rock- 
wood  was  drill-master.  Bockwood  was  then  a  captain,  but  was  afterward  pro- 
moted to  colonel  of  the  militia,  or  host  of  Israel.  I  was  then  fourth  corporal 
of  a  company.  The  people  were  rmilarly  drilled  and  taught  military  tactics, 
80  that  they  would  be  ready  to  act  when  the  time  came  for  returning  to  Jackaon 
county,  the  promised  land  of  our  inheritance.*  Xee'«  Mormonismj  112.  'Ba- 
views  were  held  from  time  to  time,  and  flags  presented,  and  Joseph  appeared 
on  all  those  occasions  with  a  splendid  staff,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstanoe 
of  a  full-blown  military  commander.'  FerrW  Utah  and  the  McrmoM^  100-1. 
'At  the  last  dress  ]parade  of  the  l^on,  he  was  accompanied  in  the  field  by  a 
display  of  ten  of  his  spiritual  wives  or  concubines,  dressed  in  a  fine  uniform, 
and  mounted  on  elegant  white  horses.'  Tucker's  Mormoniam,  170.  After  the 
force  reached  Utah  it  was  'regularly  drilled  by  competent  officers,  many  of 
whom  served  in  Mexico  with  the  Mormon  battalion  under  Gen.  W.  Soott 
They  are  well  armed,  and  perfectly  fearless.'  ffyde*s  Mormomtmy  183.  See 
furtiker  Times  and  SecuKms,  ii.  321-2,  417-18,  435,  517;  iii.  654,  700-1,  718, 
733-4,  921;  Stenhauae'a  TeU  It  All,  306;  Deserei  News,  April  15  and  July  1, 
1857,  July  6,  1859;  Ounnison's  Monnons,  133;  SmuchcTs  ffist,  Afor.,  149; 
Kidder's  Juormonism,  182-9. 

'Says  the  8t  Louis  AHas  of  September  1841:  The  i>eople  of  Kanvoo  'hava 
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like  that  of  the  prophet,  a  wisdom  like  his  to  concen- 
trate, a  power  like  his  to  say  to  ten  thousand  men,  do 
this,  and  it  is  done,  with  plenty  of  cheap,  virgin  land, 
with  a  collective  knowledge  of  all  arts,  and  with  hab- 
its of  economy  and  industry,  it  were  a  wonder  if  they 
did  not  rapidly  accumulate  property,  and  some  of 
them  acquire  wealth.  This  they  do,  though  tithed 
by  the  church,  and  detested  by  the  gentiles,  and  they 

Erosper  in  a  remarkable  degree.     Of  course,  in  po- 
tical,  as  in  spiritual  and  pecuniary  affairs,  the  proph- 
et's word  is  law. 

"Nauvoo  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  1"  exclaims 
an  enthusiastic  saint.  Nauvoo,  the  beautiful  indeed! 
And  "as  to  the  facilities,  tranquillities,  and  virtues  of 
the  city,  they  are  not  equalled  on  the  globe."  Here 
the  saints  find  rest.  *'No  vice  is  meant  to  be  toler- 
ated; no  grog-shops  allowed;  nor  would  we  have  any 
trouble,  if  it  were  not  for  our  lenity  in  suffering  the 
world,^  as  I  shall  call  them,  to  come  in  and  trade,  and 

been  grossly  misonderstood  and  sbamefully  libelled. .  .The  present popalatioa 
is  between  eight  and  nine  thousand,  and  of  course  it  is  the  largest  town  in 
Illinois.  The  people  are  very  enterprising,  industrious,  and  thrifty.  They 
are  at  least  quite  as  honest  as  the  rest  of  us  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
probably  in  any  other.  Some  peculiarities  they  have,  no  doubt  Their  relig- 
ion is  a  peculiar  one;  that  is,  neither  Buddhism,  nor  Mahometanism,  nor 
Judaism,  nor  Christianity,  but  it  is  a  faith  which  they  say  encourages  no 
yice  nor  immorality,  nor  departure  from  established  laws  and  usages;  neither 
polygamy,  nor  promiscuous  intercourse,  nor  community  of  property. .  .Ar- 
dent spirits  as  a  drink  are  not  in  use  iamong  them . .  .Tobacco,  also,  is  a  weed 
which  they  seem  almost  imiversally  to  despise.  We  don*t  know  but  that  the 
Mormons  ought  to  be  expatriated  for  refusing  to  drink  whiskey  and  chew 
tobacco;  but  we  hope  the  question  will  not  be  decided  hastily,  nor  until  their 
judges  have  slept  on  the  fumes  of  their  own  liquor  and  cigars.*  'They  have 
enclosed  large  farms  on  the  prairie  ground,  on  which  they  have  raised  com, 
wheat,  hemp,  etc.,  and  all  this  they  have  accomplished  within  the  short 
space  of  four  years.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  people  in  existence 
who  could  have  made  such  improvements  in  the  same  length  of  time  under 
the  same  circumstances.  And  here  allow  me  to  remark,  that  there  are  some 
here  who  have  lately  emigrated  to  this  place,  who  have  built  themselves 
laigc  and  convenient  homes  in  the  town;  others  on  their  farms  on  the  prairie^ 
who,  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  might  have  continued  to  live  in  rented 
houses  all  their  d&jBj  and  never  once  have  entertained  the  idea  of  building 
one  for  themselves  at  their  own  expense.'  Smucher^a  Mormonism^  159. 

'  Gentiles  were  not  excluded  from  the  holy  city.  In  BtnneWs  Hint,  SaintSf 
168,  is  given  an  ordinance,  dated  March  1,  1841,  running  as  follows:  *Be  it 
ordained  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  that  the  catholics,  pres- 
byterians,  methodists,  baptists,  latter-day  saints,  quakers,  episcopalians, 
oniversalists,  unitarians,  mobammedans,  and  all  other  religious  sects  and  de- 
Bominations  whatever,  shall  have  toleration  and  equal  privileges  in  this  city; 
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enjoy  our  society,  as  they  say."  "They  are  a  wonder- 
fully enterprising  people,"  writes  a  gentile.  "Peace 
and  harmony  reign  in  the  city.  The  drunkard  is 
scarcely  ever  seen,  as  in  other  cities,  neither  does  the 
awful  imprecation  or  profane  oath  strike  upon  your 
ear;  but  while  all  is  storm  and  tempest  and  confusion 
abroad  respecting  the  Mormons,  all  is  peace  and  har- 
mony at  home."^^ 

About  this  time  there  comes  to  Joseph  Smith  a 
somewhat  singular  individual  making  somewhat  singu- 
lar advances.  He  is  a  yankee  huckster  of  the  first 
class,  only  for  his  merchandise,  instead  of  patent 
clocks  and  wooden  nutmegs,  he  oflFers  for  sale  theol- 
ogy, medicine,  and  a  general  assortment  of  political 
and  military  wares.  The  thing  is  a  fraud,  and  be-» 
fore  long  he  openly  announces  himself  as  such.  As 
his  manhood  is  far  inferior  to  his  duplicity,  so  his 
name — the  Reverend  General  John  C.  Bennett,  M. 
D.,  U.  S.  A.,  president,  chancellor,  and  master  in 
chancery — ^as  we  may  observe,  is  subordinate  to  his 
titles.     He  has  ability,  he  has  brains  and  fingers;  but 

and  should  any  person  be  guilty  of  ridiculing,  abusing,  or  otherwise  depre- 
ciating another  in  consequence  of  his  reliffion,  etc.,  he  shall  be  fined  and 
imprisoned.*  On  the  17th  of  March,  1842,  Uie  Female  Belief  Society  of  Nau- 
voo  was  organized. 

>^  In  the  Salem  Advertiser  was  published  an  account  of  the  visit  to  Nauvoo 
in  1843  of  one  Newhall,  a  lecturer,  who  says:  'I  sou|;ht  in  vain  for  anything 
that  bore  the  marks  of  immorality,  but  was  both  astonished  and  highly  pleased 
at  my  ill  success.  I  could  see  no  loungers  about  the  streets  nor  any  drunk- 
ards about  the  taverns.  I  did  not  meet  with  those  distorted  features  of  ruf- 
fians, or  with  the  ill-bred  and  impudent.  I  heard  not  an  oath  in  the  place,  I 
saw  not  a  gloomy  countenance;  all  were  cheerful,  polite,  and  industrious.* 
Smucber'a  MormonSy  154-5.  'The  mayor  of  Nauvoo  deserves  praise  for  the 
stand  he  has  taken  in  favor  of  temperance.  The  retailing  of  ardent  spirits  is 
not  permitted  within  the  bounds  of  the  corporation.'  Kxader's  Mormons^  189. 
For  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  less  quantity 
than  a  quart  except  as  a  physician's  prescription,  see  BenneWs  Hist,  Saints^  27. 
On  the  12th  of  Nov.  1841,  B.  Winchester  writes  from  Nauvoo:  'You  would 
be  astonished,  if  you  were  here,  at  the  vast  improvement  made  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time. .  .You  will  see  nothing  like  idleness,  but  will  hear  the  hum  of 
industry,  nay,  may  I  not  say  more,  the  voice  of  memment.  ..Now  as  to  the 
morality  of  the  people  here: . .  .you  know  if  you  should  throw  cold  water  into 
melted  iron  the  scene  would  be  terrific,  because  the  contrast  would  be  so 
great;  so  it  is  with  the  saints:  if  a  small  portion  of  wickedness  happens  among 
them,  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  .of  Christ  and  that  of  darkness  is  so 
ffreat  that  it  makes  a  great  upstir  and  tremendous  excitement;  this  is  the  case 
here;  but  in  other  communities  the  same  amount  of  crime  would  hardly  be 
noticed.' 
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he  has  no  soul.  He  comes  to  Joseph  and  says, 
''Hail,  master!"  and  worships  him.  He  professes  all 
that  the  Mormons  profess,  and  more;  he  does  all 
that  the  Mormons  do,  and  more.  So  the  prophet 
makes  him  general  of  his  legion,  mayor  of  the  city, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  not  to  mention  his  func- 
tions as  attorney,  doctor,  and  privy  counsellor.  All 
this  is  done  with  quick  despatch;  and  the  result 
is  that  the  great  man  soon  tires  of  his  greatness, 
or  thinks  to  become  yet  greater  by  turnmg  rene- 
gade, and  writing  a  book  against  his  late  friends  and 
associates.^^ 

'^  BepresentatiTe  of  a  class  6f  anti-MomKXQ  literature,  not  altogether 
creditable  to  either  its  anthors  or  sapporters,  are  the  following: 

TAe  History  of  the  Saints;  or^  An  Expoti  qf  Joe  Smith  and  Mormomanu 
By  John  O.  BenneU,    (Boston,  1842.) 

The  AbomtTuUione  of  MormoniBm  Bxpoeed;  caniaimng  many  Faeta  and 
Doctrines  concerning  thai  singtdar  people  during  seven  years*  memherahip  vrith 
them,  from  I84O  to  1847.    By  William  HaH    (Cincinnati,  1852.) 

Mormoniem:  Its  Leaders  and  Designs,  By  John  Hyde,  Jun.,  formerly  a 
Mormon  dder  and  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City.    (New  York,  1857.) 

iiormanism  Unveiled;  or.  The  L\fe  and  Confessions  of  the  late  Mormon 
hishopf  John  D.  Lee;  Written  by  Himself;  Embracing  a  history  of  Mormonism 
from  its  inception  down  to  the  present  time,  with  an  exposition  qf  the  secret  his- 
tory, signs,  symbols,  and  crimes  qf  the  Mormcn  Church;  aho  the  true  history 
qf  the  horrible  butchery  known  as  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  (St  Louis, 
1877.) 

The  role  of  traitor  is  not  one  which  in  anv  wise  brings  credit  to  the 
performer,  either  from  one  side  or  the  other.  However  great  the  senrice  he 
may  render  us,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  false-hearted  and  vile.  Many 
of  the  apostates,  though  they  may  not  have  written  books,  declare  that  they 
joined  the  sect  onl^  to  learn  their  secrets  and  then  exnose  them.  These  are 
the  most  contemptible  of  all.  There  may  be  cases  wnere  a  young  or  inex- 
perienced person,  through  iterance  or  susceptibility,  has  be^  carried  away 
for  a  time  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  cooler  judgment;  but  the  statements  of 
such  persons  are  justiy  regarded  with  more  or  less  suspicion.  Far  better  is 
it,  far  more  honest  and  praiseworthy,  for  him  who,  hayin|;  unwittingly  made 
a  mistake,  seeks  to  rectify  it,  to  go  nis  way  and  say  nothing  about  it;  for  if 
he  talks  of  writing  a  book  for  the  good  of  others,  as  a  warning,  and  that 
they  may  avoid  his  errors,  few  will  believe  him.  *  If  he  has  proved  traitor 
once,'  they  say,  'he  will  deceive  a^ain;  and  if  he  is  sincere,  we  cannot  more 
than  half  believe  him,  for  such  an  individual  is  never  sure  of  himself.*  John 
C.  Bennett,  general,  doctor,  methodist  preacher,  and  quack,  is  from  his  own 
sliowing  a  bad  man.  He  devotes  some  fifty  pages  to  the  vindication  of  his 
character,  which  would  not  be  necessary  were  he  honest;  other  fifty  are 
given  to  defaming  his  late  worshipful  patron  Joseph  Smith,  which  would 
never  have  been  written  were  he  true.  When  a  man  thrusts  in  your  face 
three-score  certificates  of  his  good  character,  each  signed  by  from  one  to  a 
dozen  persons,  you  may  know  that  he  is  a  very  great  rascal.  Nor  are  we 
disappointed  here.  This  author  is  a  charlatan,  pure  and  simple;  such  was 
he  when  he  joined  the  Mormons,  and  before  and  after.  We  may  credit  him 
fully  when  he  saj^,  *  I  never  believed  in  them  or  their  doctrines;'  although 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Dyer,  dated  Nauvoo,  Jan.  20, 1842,  he  declares:  *  My  heart  is 
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There  is  another  individoal  of  similar  name,  and 
yet  more  similar  character,  James  Arlington   Ben- 

fiUed  -with  iadij^iiatioii,  and  my  blood  boils  vithin  me,  when  I  contemplate 
the  vast  iojastice  and  cruelty  which  Miasouri  has  meted  out  to  the  gxvat 
philanthropist  and  devout  Christian,  Qeneral  Joseph  Smith,  and  his  honest 
and  faithfm  adherents.  *  When,  however,  he  affects  patriotism  and  lofty  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  pretending  to  have  joined  the  socie^ 
in  order  to  frustrate  'a  daring  and  colossal  scheme  of  rebellion  and  usurpa- 
tion throughout  the  north-western  states, . .  .a  despotic  military  and  religious 
empire,  the  head  of  which,  as  emperor  and  pope,  was  to  be  Joseph  Smith,* 
we  Know  that  the  writer  Ib  well  aware  that  it  is  all  nonsense.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  he  was  induced  to  print  his  book  *  by  a  desire  to  expose  the  enor- 
mons  iniquities  which  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  srossest  and 
most  infamous  impostors  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.' 
We  have  heard  and  are  still  hearing  so  much  of  that  kind  of  talk  from  some 
of  the  worst  men  in  the  community  that  it  Ib  becoming  somewhat  stale,  and 
if  the  general  really  does  not  know  better  than  this  why  he  wrote  his  book, 
perfaMM  he  will  excuse  me  for  telling  him  that  it  was,  first,  for  notoriety;  sec- 
ond, tor  money;  and  third,  in  order  to  make  people  think  him  a  better  and 
greater  man  than  he  is.  When  a  man's  ambition  is  pitched  so  low,  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  should  not  have  the  gratification  of  success.  Bravely,  then,  the 
general  proceeded  to  offer  hioiself  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  'to  overthrow 
the  impostor  and  expose  his  iniquity  *  by  'professing  himself  a  convert  to  his 


doctrines;'  for  'the  fruition  of  his  hopeml  project  would,  of  course,  have 
been  preoaded  by  plunder,  devastation,  and  bloodshed,  and  by  all  the  count- 
less horrors  which  invariably  accompany  civil  war.'  We  are  still  more  im- 
pressed when  we  read:  'I  was  quite  aware  of  the  danger  I  ran'— that  of 
beuu^  kicked  out  of  some  back  door— 'but  none  of  these  things  deterred  me.' 
Without  wasting  more  time  and  space  upon  the  man,  we  are  well  enough  pre- 
pared to  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  his  statements,  particularly  when  we 
take  into  account  that,  in  May  of  tne  very  year  in  which  his  book  was  pub- 
lished, he  went  before  Alderman  WeUs  and  made  affidavit  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  an  honest,  virtuous,  sincere,  high-minded,  and  patriotic  man.  He  says 
himself  that  he  solemnly  swore  to  oe  true  to  the  Mormons  and  not  rev^ 
their  secrets,  and  now  in  breaking  that  oath  he  has  the  audacity  to  ask  us  to 
regard  him  as  an  honest  and  truthful  manl  In  some  measure,  at  least,  the 
statements  of  such  men  as  this,  taken  up  by  the  press  and  people,  and  reiter- 
ated throughout  the  land,  have  given  the  latter-day  saints  a  worse  name 
than  they  aeserve.  Some  of  his  charges  are  too  coarse  and  filthy  for  repe- 
tition* I  will  cite  a  few  specimens,  however,  to  show  how  far  mendacity  is 
sometimes  carried  in  this  direction. 

Joseph  Smith  ia  a  'monster  who  is  using  the  power  he  possesses  to  gratify 
a  brutal  lust;'  'a  Giovanni  of  some  dozens  of  mistresses;'  'must  be  branded 
as  a  consummate  knave;'  one  'of  the  most  heaven-daring  Uars  the  world  ever 
saw;'  'notorionsljT  profane;'  'gets  most  gloriously  drusk,'  etc.  In  the  most 
vulgar  and  licentious  language,  he  goes  on  to  describe  what  he  calls  the  'Mor- 
uale  inquisition,'  'Joe's 


mon  sen^lioy'  'the  female  inquisition,'  'Joe's  cloistered,  chambered,  and  cy- 
prian  maids.'  He  revels  in  all  the  wickedness  of  this  kiud  during  past  affes 
which  he  can  make  up,  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  imder  his  tongue,  finimy 
affirming  that '  the  holy  Joe  outdoes  them  all  1 '  He  says  that  any  woman  be- 
longing to  the  society  who  lapses  from  virtue  is  condemned  to  a  life  of  se- 
cret prostitution,  the  most  trustworthy  members  of  the  church  having  knowl- 
edge of  it;  another  class  indulge  in  illicit  intercourse  by  special  permission  of 
the  prophet;  another  class  are  the  spiritual  wives.  Ail  this  is  said,  bo  it  re- 
membered, within  two  or  three  months  of  the  time  he  made  oath  that  Smith 
was  one  of  the  best  and  purest  of  men.  Next  comes  an  expose  of  several  se- 
cret societies,  the  Danites,  Destroying  Angel,  etc.,  and  finally  a  listiof  mur- 
ders and  robberies  perpetrated  in  that  section  during  a  certain  time,  all  of 
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nett,  also  called  general,  whom  Mackay,  Smucker^ 
a  reviewer  in  the  JEdinburgh,  and  others  have  mis- 

vhich  are  charged  to  these  agencies.  Sidney  Kigdon  is  praised  by  Bennett; 
so  much  the  worse  for  Sidney.  Doubtless  this  book  played  its  part  in  bring- 
ing about  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith.  Says  John  Taylor  of  John  G. 
Bennett:  'At  one  time  he  was  a  good  man,  bnt  fell  into  adultery,  and  was 
cut  ofif  from  the  church  for  his  iniquity;. .  .he  was  also  expelled  from  the  ma- 
nicipal  court,  of  which  he  was  a  member. '  Public  Discuanon,  &-6. 

William  Hall  was  an  old  gentleman  of  simple  mind  and  manners  when  he 
wrote  his  book;  he  appears  to  be  earnest  and  truthful.  As  he  saya  of  the 
saints,  so  I  should  say  of  him:  he  meant  well,  but  he  should  beware  of  bad 
leaders.  Hall  was  not  a  great  man  in  the  church,  like  Bennett;  nevertheless, 
like  Bennett  he  wrote  a  b^k,  but  unlike  Bennett's,  his  book  reads  like  that 
of  an  honest  man,  although  it  is  full  of  bitter  accusations  against  the  Mor- 
mons. All  such  works  should  be  taken  with  some  decrees  of  allowance;  for 
when  a  person  begins  to  rail  against  any  people  or  individual,  he  is  apt  to  be 
carried  away  and  misrepresent,  intentionally  or  unintentionally.  The  period 
that  Hall's  experiences  cover  is  quite  an  important  one,  including  as  it  does  the 
Illinois  expulsion  and  the  exodus  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Quite  oifferent  from  any  of  his  brother  apostates  is  John  Hyde,  Jr,  who 
•cannot  by  right  be  placed  in  the  category  of  vulgar  ranter  or  hypocritical  re- 
former. I  regard  nim  as  an  able  and  honest  man,  sober  and  sincere.  He 
does  not  denounce  the  sect  as  hypocrites.  *  I  know  your  sincerity;  I  know 
also  your  delusion,'  he  writes.  He  does  not  even  denounce  all  the  leaders; 
even  to  Brigham  Yoimg,  whom  he  mercilessly  scourges,  he  gives  credit  for 
ability  and  sincerity.  *  That  you  are  sincere  in  your  confidence  in  Joseph 
Smith,  and  in  your  own  pretensions,'  he  "^Tites  to  him,  'I  believe  and  ac- 
knowledge; but  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  leading  confiding  thousands 
to  misery  and  ruin  is  evident ...  I  admire  your  genius,  but  I  deplore  its  exercise. 
...  I  admire  the  industry  of  ^our  people,  their  notable  labors,  and  their  general 
sincerity;  but  I  deplore  their  delusion,  and  I  denounce  their  deceivers.'  Hit 
book  is  dedicated  *  To  the  honest  believers  in  Mormonism,'  and  he  says  to 
them:  *In  writing  the  following  work  I  was  not  actuated  by  the  base  design 
of  helping  to  malign  an  unpopular  people,  nor  by  the  unworthy  one  of  ad- 
ministering to  a  mere  idle  curiosity.'  John  Hyae  was  bom  in  England,  in 
1833,  and  joined  the  Mormons  there  when  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  al- 
most immediately  ordained  a  priest  and  began  to  preach.  In  1851  he  was 
ordained  one  of  the  seventies,  an  office  of  eaual  power  but  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion to  that  ot  one  of  the  twelve,  and  joined  John  Taylor  in  France.  With 
about  400  Mormon  converts  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  Feb.  1853,  visited  Nau- 
voo,  and  thence  crossed  the  plains  in  company  with  2,500  brethren  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  married  and  began  teaching  schooL  In  Feb.  1854  he  was  *  in- 
itiated into  the  mysteries  of  the  Mormon  endowment,'  became  shaken  in  the 
faith,  and  the  following  year,  having  accepted  a  nusaion  to  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, he  threw  off  Mormonism  and  preached  and  wrote  against  it  instead  of 
for  it.  In  his  book  he  gives  a  description  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  1853-4,  a  chap- 
ter entitled  'Practical  Polygamv,'and  others  on  Mormon  Mysteries,  Educa- 
tion, Brigham  Young,  Book  of  Mormon,  Theoretical  Polycamy,  and  Sup- 
pression of  Mormonism.  Hyde's  book  would  be  quite  useful  were  he  not  so 
loose  about  his  dates;  it  would  appear  from  the  way  he  throws  statements 
together  that  in  the  absence  of  a  date  he  guessed  at  it. 

Still  another  style  of  book  is  that  of  John  D.  Lee,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  him,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  written  for  the  most  part  by 
W.  W.  Bishop  while  Lee  was  in  prison  condemned  to  death.  The  work,  there- 
fore, though  the  story  of  a  Mormon,  and  of  one  who  under  the  circumstances 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  very  friendly,  is  not  by  a  Mormon.  The  book 
is  not  essentifdly  different  from  tne  matter  published  in  the  newspapers  about 
•the  time  of  Lee's  execution,  under  the  title  of  *  Confessions.'    Lee  gives  the 
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taken  for  the  original.  The  quality  of  impudence 
appears  as  fully  in  the  second  Bennett  as  in  the  first.^ 

As  I  have  before  observed,  the  misfortunes  of  the 
saints  by  no  means  dampened  their  ardor,  or  impov- 
erished them  as  a  society.  Some  lost  their  all ;  in 
that  case  the  others  helped  them.     Old  scores  wer^ 

story  of  his  life,  simply  and  honestly  enouffh;  to  this  is  added  an  account  of 
the  Mountain  Meadow  masaacre,  and  of  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of 
Lee.  He  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  bom  in  1812,  worked  hard  and  with  suc- 
cess whUe  a  young  man,  became  an  enthusiastic  Mormon  in  1837,  and  went 
to  Missouri.  With  everytbinff  there  he  was  highly  delighted;  he  attended 
devoutly  all  the  services  of  &e  church,  and  was  duly  promoted.  He  was 
with  his  people  at  Nauvoo,  migrated  with  them  to  Utah,  and  was  adopted 
by  Brigham  Young.  In  1877  he  was  executed  for  participation  in  the  Moun- 
tain Meadow  massacre,  excusing  himself  while  cursing  others. 

Mormonism  and  the  Mormons;  A  Historical  Vieio  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  sect  seJfstyled  LaUer-day  Saints;  by  Daniel  P,  Kidder,  is  the  title 
of  a  16mo  vol.  of  342  pa^es,  published  in  New  York,  and  heaiin^  no  date, 
though  entered  for  copyright  in  the  year  1842.  Mr  Kidder  oertamly  wrote 
a  book  on  short  acquaintance  with  the  subject;  as  he  says  up  to  Nov.  1840, 
he  knew  little  about  it  On  the  13th  of  that  montn  he  found  himself 
on  board  a  Mormon  steamboat  called  the  Fulton  City,  on  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
bound  for  Nauvoo.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  crew  were  Mormons. 
Desirous  of  knowing  more  of  them,  and  holdmg  to  the  maxim  that  by  teach- 
ing most  is  to  be  learned,  he  procured  copies  of  the  Book  qf  Mormon,  Doe- 
trine  and  Covenants,  Hovoe^s  Mormonism  UnveHed,  and  CorriWs  Bri^  His- 
tory, and  seating  himself  before  them  made  his  book,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  extracts  from  the  above  sources  tied  together  with  occasional  remarlu 
neither  startling  nor  originaL  In  Nauvoo,  without  date,  but  probably  about 
1841,  were  published  two  chapters  of  nonsense  about  women  and  their  relations 
and  duties  to  men,  entitlea,  An  Extract  from  a  Manuscript  entiUfd  The 
Peace-maber,  or  the  Doctrines  qf  the  Millennium,  being  a  Treatise  on  Religion 
and  Jurisprudence,  or  a  New  System  of  Religion  and  Politics,  For  Ood,  my 
Country,  and  my  Rights,  By  Adney  Ilay  Jacobs  an  Isradite,  and  a  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  Nauvoo,  III,  J,  Smith,  Printer.  In  a  preface  the  reader  is  told: 
*The  author  of  this  work  is  not  a  Mormon,  although  it  is  printed  by  their  press. ' 

^'In  a  letter  to  the  prophet  dated  October  24,  1843,  which  has  become 
quite  famous,  James  A.  Bennett  pretends  to  have  been  baptized  by  Brigham 
Younff,  a  ceremony  that  he  alludes  to  as  '  a  glorious  frolio  in  the  clear  blue 
ocean"  with  'your  most  excellent  and  worthy  friend.  President  B.  Young.' 
*  Nothing  of  this  kind,'  he  goes  on  to  sav,  'would  in  the  least  attach  me  to 
your  i)erson  or  cause.  I  am  capable  of  being  a  most  undeviating  friend, 
without  being  governed  by  the  smallest  religious  influence . .  .1  say,  therefore, 
go  ahead,  you  have  my  good  wishes.  You  know  Mahomet  had  his  right-hand 
man,*  etc.  Smith  replied  at  length  in  a  religio-philosophio  strain.  More  has 
been  made  of  this  correspondence  than  it  deserves.  It  was  printed  in  Times 
and  Seasons,  iv.  371-3,  in  Cor,  between  Joseph  Smith. . .  Wentworth. ,  ,and 
, . ,  Calhoun,  as  well  as  in  M achat f*s  The  Mormons,  and  Smucker*s  Hist.  Mor. 
See  also  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1854,  334.  Mackay  observes:  'Joseph's  re- 
ply to  this  singular  and  too  candid  epistle  was  quite  as  sin^lar  and  inlinitely 
more  amusing.  Joseph  was  too  cunning  a  man  to  accept,  m  plain  terms,  the 
rude  but  serviceable  offer;  and  he  rebuked  the  vault v  and  presumption  of 
Mr  Bennett,  while  dexterously  retaining  him  for  future  use.*  All  this 
would  liave  some  signiflcance  if  Smith  had  been  in  the  least  deceived,  or 
had  the  writer  of  this  letter  and  the  original  rascal  been  one. 
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cancelled,  old  debts  forgiven."  There  were  no  great 
riches  among  them;  yet  he  who  had  nothing  could 
not  be  called  poor  amid  such  surroundings.  Head 
over  all,  temporal  and  spiritual,  was  Joseph  Smith, 
not  only  prophet  and  president,  but  general  and 
mayor."  He  had  now  approached  the  summit  of  his 
career,  and  for  a  brief  space  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  fame,  wealth,  and  power  in  some  degree  of  quiet. 
They  were  salutary  lessons  that  the  prophet  and 
his  people  had  received  in  Missouri,  and  for  a  time 
their  speech  and  manner  were  less  arrogant  than  of 
old.  But  soon  prosperity  was  far  greater  here  than 
ever  before,  and  as  with  Israel  of  old  the  chastise- 
ments of  the  Lord  were  soon  forgotten.  Prom  the 
moment  they  crossed  the  river  from  Missouri  into 
Illinois  their  position  as  men  and  members  of  the 
commonwealth  was  changed.  In  the  one  state  they 
were  regarded  as  fanatics,  dangerous  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  people,  having  associated  assassins  to 
do  their  bidding,  and  holding  to  a  doctrine  of  divine 
Inheritance  with  regard  to  all  that  country;  in  the 

^'  'At  the  conference  in  April  1840,  the  prophet  delivered  a  lengthy  ad- 
dress upon  the  history  and  condition  of  the  saints.  He  reminded  the  breth- 
ren that  all  had  sufifered  alike  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  had  been  brought  to  a  common  level  by  persecution;  that  many  of  the 
brethren  were  owin^  debts  that  they  had  been  forced  to  contract  in  order  to 
get  out  of  Missouri  alive.  He  considered  it  was  unchristian-like  for  the 
brethren  to  demand  the  payment  of  such  debts;  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
screen  any  one  from  the  lust  payment  of  his  debts,  but  he  did  think  that  it 
would  be  for  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  if  the  people  would,  of  their  own  will, 
freely  foi^ve  each  other  for  all  their  existing  indebtedness,  one  to  the  other, 
then  renew  their  covenants  with  almif^hty  wd  and  with  each  other;  refrain 
from  evil,  and  live  their  religion;  by  this  means,  God*s  holy  spirit  would  sup- 
port and  bless  the  people.  The  people  were  then  aaked  if  they  were  in  favor 
of  thus  brinsinff  about  the  year  of  jubilee.  Ail  that  felt  so  inclined  were 
asked  to  make  it  known  by  raising  their  hands;  every  hand  in  the  audience 
was  raised.'  The  prophet  then  declared  all  debts  of  the  saints,  to  and  from 
each  other,  forgiven  and  cancelled.  He  then  gave  the  following  words  of 
advice  to  the  people:  'I  wish  you  i^  to  know  that  because  yon  were  justified 
in  taking  property  from  your  enemies  while  engaged  in  war  in  Missouri, 
which  was  needed  to  support  you,  there  is  now  a  different  condition  of  things 
existing.  We  are  no  longer  at  war,  and  you  must  stop  stealing.  When  the 
right  time  comes  we  will  go  in  force  and  take  the  whole  state  ofMissouri.  It 
belongs  to  us  as  an  inhentckice;  but  I  want  no  more  petty  stealing.*  Lee^s 
Mormoniamt  110-11. 

1*  Smith  was  first  mayor.  Feb.  1,  1841,  Bennett  was  elected  mayor  and 
so  oontinued  till  May  19,  1842,  when  Smith  again  a&sumed  the  ofioe. 
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other  they  were  esteemed  as  hard-working  and  thrifty 
American  citizens,  whose  votes,  to  the  party  in  power, 
were  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  baptist  or  the 
methodist. 

Such  was  their  past  and  present  status  in  the  com- 
munity. They  were  now  treated,  poHtically  and 
sociaUy,  with  consideration,  especially  by  politicians. 
Thomas  CarUn,  governor  of  Illinois,  was  their  friend, 
and  granted  them  all  the  privileges  they  asked;  Rob- 
ert Lucas,  governor  of  Iowa,  was  their  friend,  and 
promised  them  the  protection  due  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  of  whatsoever  religion,  creed, 
superstition,  fanaticism,  craze,  or  whatever  people 
might  choose  to  call  it. 

Sut  soon  there  came  a  governor,  named  Thomas 
Ford,  who  knew  not  Joseph.  He  was  a  well  meaning 
man  enough,  not  blood-thirsty  like  Boggs,  nor  strong 
and  cool-headed  like  Carlin,  nor  yet  a  man  of  positive 
action  and  opinion  like  Lucas;  still.  Ford  was  not  a 
bad  man,  and  if  the  saints  had  conducted  themselves 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  they  might  in 
time,  perhaps,  have  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  But  prosperity  seemed  as  fatel  to  them  as 
adversity  was  profitable.  All  the  best  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  now  theirs,  and  again  Jeshurun  waxed  fat 
and  kicked,  revelations  becoming  less  frequent  as  the 
cares  of  this  world,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
pride  of  life  crept  in  among  the  people. 

The  city  charter  of  Nauvoo "  allowed  the  enact- 
ment of  any  laws  not  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  that  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  might  be  issued  in  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  city  ordmance.    In  the  interpretation  of  this 

^*  Describing  Kanvoo  at  this  period,  Liiiforth  remarks:  '  Before  the  close 
of  1842  a  vast  improvement  had  taken  p!:ice.  The  city,  which  then  extended 
3  or  4  miles  on  the  river,  and  about  the  same  distance  back,  had  been  rc^- 
larly  laid  off  into  blocks,  containing  4  lots  of  11  b^  12  rods  each,  between  700 
and  800  hoos&i  had  been  erected,  and  the  population  numbered  about  15,000. 
Two  Ateam-mills  and  2  printing-presses  existed,  and  buildings  for  various 
mannfactnres  were  rapidly  goinff  up.  In  the  mean  time  the  temple  and 
Nauvoo  House  were  progressmg.^i2otite/rOf»  Liverpool  to  O,  8.  L.  VcUley,  62. 
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{)rovision  the  saints  allowed  themselves  rather  a  wide 
atitude,  even  assuming  authority  opposed  to  superior 
powers,  and  sometimes  questioning  the  validity  of  state 
documents  not  countersigned  by  the  mayor  of  Nauvoo. 
The  counties  surrounding  Hancock,  in  which  was  Nau- 
voo, were  fearful  of  the  prosperity  of  the  saints,  and  of 
their  political  influence;  there  were  angry  words  and 
bickerings  between  the  opposing  societies,  and  then 
blows.  The  old  Missouri  feud  was  kept  alive  by  suits 
instituted  against  Smith  and  others."  An  attempt 
made  to  assassinate  Governor  Boggs  was,  of  course, 
charged  to  the  Mormons,  and  probably  with  truth. 
In  fact,  if  we  may  believe  their  enemies,  they  did  not 
deny  it.  Boggs  had  unlawfully  ordered  all  the  Mor- 
mons in  Missouri  killed  if  they  did  not  leave  the 
state:  why  had  not  they  the  same  right,  they  argued, 
to  break  the  law  and  kill  him  V 

Among  the  reports  circulated,  besides  those  of 
assassination  and  attempted  assassination,  the  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  specimens:  That  the  plan  of  Smith 

1^  When  on  his  return  from  Quincy,  to  which  place  he  had  accompanied 
Hyrum  Smith  and  William  Law,  who  were  on  a  mission  to  the  east,  Joseph 
was  arrested  the  5th  of  June,  1841,  on  a  warrant  from  €rOV.  Garlin  to  deliver 
him  to  the  Missouri  state  authorities.  In  return,  Joseph  Smith  broa^t  suit 
against  J.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  G.  Wilson  for  false  imprisonment.  This  as 
well  as  other  afi&Ars  of  the  kind  kept  up  a  bitter  excitement. 

^'On  the  6th  of  May,  1842,  Gov.  'Bogga  was  fired  at  through  a  window, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  The  crime  was  charged  to  0.  P.  Bock- 
well,  *  with  the  connivance  and  imder  the  instructions  of  Joseph  Smith. '  Hyde's 
Mormoniamj  105,  206.  Boggs  swore  he  believed  Smith  a  party  to  the  at- 
tempted assassination,  and  instituted  legal  proceedings.  Mackay'a  The  Mor- 
fnoju,  139.  Bennett,  Hist,  ScUnts,  281-2,  labors  hard  to  prove  that  Smith 
wanted  Boggs  killed,  and  said  as  much,  which  it  seems  to  me  few  would  deny. 
Bennett  states  that  in  1841  Smith  prophesied  that  Boggs  would  die  by  violent 
hands  within  a  year.  '  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1 842  Smith  offered  a  reward  of 
fSOO  to  any  man  who  would  secretly  assassinate  Gov.  Boggs, '  Joseph  O.  Boggs, 
brother  of  the  governor,  writes  Bennett,  Sept.  12,  1842,  *We  have  now  no 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Smith  and  Rockwell. '  Id. ,  286.  Rockwell  was  arrested, 
discharged,  and  went  to  Utah.  *  Brigham  has  had  him  into  the  pulpit,*  says 
Hyde,  'to  address  the  meetings.*  We  read:  '  Orin  Porter  Rockwell,  the  Mor- 
mon confined  in  our  county  jail  some  time  since  for  the  attempted  assassination 
of  ex-governor  Boggs,  was  indicted  by  our  last  grand  jury  for  escaping  from  the 
county  jail  some  weeks  since,  and  sent  to  Clay  county  for  trial.  Owiug,  how- 
ever, to  some  informality  in  the  proceedings,  he  was  remanded  to  this  county 
again  for  trial.  There  was  not  sufficient  proof  adduced  against  liim  to  justify 
an  indictment  for  shooting  at  ex-governor  Boggs;  and  the  grand  jury,  there- 
fore, did  not  indict  him  for  that  oifence.'  Independent  Exp^Uor;  IfUes*  Regis' 
ter,  Sept.  30,  1843. 
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WM  to  take  the  county,  then  the  state,  after  that  the 
United  States,  and  finally  the  whole  world;  that  any 
section  making  a  move  against  the  saints  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  Danites;  that  Smith  declared  his 

f)rophecies  superior  to  law,  and  threatened  that  if  not 
et  alone  he  would  prove  a  second  Mahomet,  and  send 
streams  of  blood  from  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the 
sea. 

In  an  address  to  the  saints  at  Nauvoo,  September 
1, 1842,  Joseph  stated  that  on  account  of  the  enemies 
in  pursuit  of  him,  both  in  Missouri  and  in  Illinois,  he 
deemed  it  best  to  retire  for  a  time,  and  seek  safety.^* 
He  ordered  his  debts  paid  as  they  fell  due,  his  prop- 
erty to  be  sold  if  necessary  to  meet  requirements, 
and  exhorted  all  officers  to  be  faithful  to  their  trust. 
"When  the  storm  is  past  I  will  return,"  he  said;  "and 
as  for  perils,  they  seem  small  things  to  me,  for  the 
envy  and  wrath  of  man  have  been  my  common  lot  all 
the  days  of  my  life."  And  again:  "Verily  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  let  the  work  of  my  temple,  and  all  the  works 
which  I  have  appointed  unto  you,  be  continued  and 
not  cease.  Let  all  the  records  be  had  in  order,  that 
they  may  be  put  in  the  archives  of  my  holy  temple. 
I  will  write  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  time  to  time 
and  send  it  to  you  by  mail.  I  now  close  my  letter  for 
the  present,  for  the  want  of  more  time,  for  the  enemy 
is  on  the  alert;  and  as  the  savior  said,  the  prince  of 
this  world  cometh,  but  he  hath  nothing  in  me." 

Five  days  later  the  prophet  sent  an  address  to  the 
saints,  mainly  touching  the  baptism  for  the  dead,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  "Now  what  do  we  hear  in  the 
gospel  which  we  have  received?  A  voice  of  gladness  1 
A  voice  of  mercy  from  heaven ;  and  a  voice  of  truth 
out  of  the  earth,  glad  tidings  for  the  dead ;  a  voice 
pf  gladness  for  the  living  and  dead ;  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.  And  again  what  do  we  hear?  Glad  tidings 
from  Cumorahl  Moroni,  an  angel  from  heaven,  de- 
claring the  fulfilment  of  the  prophets — ^the  book  to 
be  revealed.     A  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness 
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of  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  declaring  the  three  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  of  the  book.  The  voice  of  Mi- 
chael on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  detecting  the 
devil  when  he  appeared  as  an  angel  of  liffht.  The 
voice  of  Peter,  J  ames,  and  John  in  the  wilderness  be- 
tween Harmony,  Susquehanna  county,  and  Colesville, 
Boone  county,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  declaring 
themselves  as  possessing  the  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.  And 
again,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  chamber  of  old  Father 
Whitmer,  in  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  and  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  places,  through  all  the  travels 
and  tribulations  of  this  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints." 

We  come  now  to  a  most  momentous  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  to  the  most  important  act  of 
the  prophet  during  the  entire  course  of  his  wonderful 
life,  to  the  act  of  all  others  pregnant  with  mighty 
results,  if  we  except  the  primary  proceedings  relative 
to  the  sacred  book  and  its  translation. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  plates  of  Mor- 
mon had  been  revealed  to  Joseph,  during  which  time 
he  had  suffered  divers  and  continued  persecution. 
He  and  his  followers  had  been  reviled  and  spit  upon 
from  the  beginning;  some  of  them  had  been  robbed, 
and  beaten,  hunted  down,  imprisoned,  and  slain. 
Yet  they  had  prospered;  the  church  had  rapidly 
increased,  and  its  members  were  blessed  with  plenty. 
Their  neighbors  spoke  much  evil  of  them  and  com- 
mitted many  violent  acts.  The  saints  were  exceed- 
ingly annoying;  they  voted  solid  and  claimed  the 
whole  world  as  theirs,  including  Jackson  county, 
Missouri;  they  were  wild  in  their  thoughts,  extrava- 
gant in  their  pretensions,  and  by  no  means  temperate 
m  the  use  of  their  tongues;  they  were  not  always 
prudent;  they  were  not  always  without  reproach. 

Just  how  far  certain  members  or  leaders  erred, 
bringing  evil  on  all,  it  is  impossible  at  this  day  to 
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determine.  The  evidence  comes  to  us  in  the  form 
of  rumors,  general  assertions,  and  bold  statements 
from  the  mouths  of  men  filled  with  deadly  hate,  and 
cannot  be  altogether  trusted.  Some  of  these  have  said 
that  the  leaders  of  the  church,  finding  their  power 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their  female  associ- 
ates so  greatly  increased,  so  rapidly  becoming  abso- 
lute, could  not  resist  temptation,  but  fell  into  grievous 
sins  like  Jeroboam  and  David,  and  were  thereby 
obliged  to  adopt  some  plan  either  to  cover  or  make 
right  their  conduct. 

It  was  easy  for  the  gentiles  to  make  such  a  charge 
appear  plausible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  about 
this  time  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of  wives  as  prac- 
tised and  promulgated  in  the  scriptures  attracted 
much  attention.  Most  of  the  other  acts,  customs, 
and  ordinances  of  the  old  and  new  testaments  had 
been  adopted  in  common  with  those  contained  in  the 
book  of  Mormon  by  the  latter-day  church;  why 
should  not  this?  Wives  and  concubines  without  re- 
striction had  been  permitted  to  the  worthy  men  of 
old;  the  holy  scriptures  had  nowhere  condemned  the 
custom;  God  had  at  no  time  ordered  otherwise.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  in  the  line  of  example  and 
duty;  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  the  holy  fabric 
symmetrical  and  complete.  True,  it  was  not  now  in 
vogue  with  either  Jews  or  Christians;  but  neither 
were  miracles  nor  special  revelations.  Surely,  if  God 
disapproved,  he  would  have  so  declared;  his  com- 
mands he  makes  clear;  particularly  acts  heinous  in  his 
sight  he  denounces  loumy  and  with  many  repetitions. 

Thus  argued  the  elders.  They  did  not  consider,  nor 
indeed  care  for,  the  fact  that,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  intellectual  progress,  the  revival  of  polygamy, 
or  concubinage,  in  common  with  other  practices  of 
the  half-savage  Hebrews,  was  a  retrogression,  a  turn- 
ing back  toward  savagism.  They  found  it  sanctioned 
in  the  holy  book  in  use  by  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  they  felt  themselves  able  to  make 
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it  appear  plausible.  If  any  had  the  right  to  adopt  part 
of  the  bible  as  their  rule  of  conduct,  accepting  it  all  as 
true,  they  claimed  the  right  to  adopt  the  whole  of  it 
for  their  rule  of  conduct  if  they  chose.  It  was  civil- 
ization, and  not  the  holy  scriptures,  that  forbade 
polygamy,  and  they  cared  very  little  comparatively 
for  civilization. 

Finally,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1843,  while  the  chief 
men  of  the  church  were  thinking  the  matter  over, 
though  saying  little  even  among  themselves,  it  is 
stated  that  there  came  to  Joseph  a  revelation,  the  last 
of  the  prophet's  revelations  of  which  there  is  any 
record. 

"Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant 
Joseph,  that  inasmuch  as  you  have  inquired  of  my 
hand  to  know  and  understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord, 
justified  my  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  as 
also  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  my  servants,  as  touch- 
ing the  principles  and  doctrine  of  their  having  many 
wives  and  concubines:  Behold  1  and  lo,  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  will  answer  thee,  as  touching  this  matter. 

"Abraham  received  concubines,  and  they  bare  him 
children,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness, because  they  were  given  unto  him,  and  he  abode 
in  my  law;  as  Isaac  also,  and  Jacob,  did  none  other 
things  than  that  which  they  were  commanded. 
David  also  received  many  wives  and  concubines,  as 
also  Solomon,  and  Moses,  my  servant,  as  also  many 
others  of  my  servants,  from  the  beginning  of  creation 
until  this  time,  and  in  nothing  did  they  sin,  save  in 
those  things  which  they  received  not  of  me. 

"David's  wives  and  concubines  were  given  unto  him 
of  me  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  my  servant,  and  others 
of  the  prophets  who  had  the  keys  of  this  power;  and 
in  none  of  these  things  did  he  sin  against  me,  save  in 
the  case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife ;  and,  therefore,  he  hath 
fallen  from  his  exaltation,  and  received  his  portion; 
and  he  shall  not  inherit  them  out  of  the  world,  for  I 
gave  them  unto  another,  saith  the  Lord. 
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"Veri  jr,  I  say  unto  you,  a  commandment  I  give 
unto  min  b  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  your  wife,  whom 
I  have  g  ven  unto  you,  that  she  stay  herself,  and  par- 
take not  of  that  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer  unto 
her;  for  I  did  it,  saith  the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  as 
I  did  Abraham,  and  that  I  might  require  an  offer- 
ing at  your  hand  by  convenant  and  sacrifice;  and  let 
mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  receive  all  those  that 
have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who 
are  virtuous  and  pure  before  me. 

''And  I  command  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  to 
abide  and  cleave  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  to  none 
else.  And  again,  verily,  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid 
forgive  my  servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then 
shiul  she  be  forgiven  her  trespasses,  wherein  she  hath 
trespassed  against  me ;  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will 
bless  her  and  multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  to  re- 
joice. 

"And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priest- 
hood: if  any  man  espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse 
another,  and  the  first  give  her  consent;  and  if  he 
espouse  the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have 
vowed  to  no  other  man,  then  he  is  justified;  he  can- 
not commit  adultery,  for  they  are  given  unto  him; 
for  he  cannot  commit  adultery  with  that  belonging 
unto  him,  and  to  none  else;  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins 
given  unto  him  by  this  law  he  cannot  commit  adultery, 
for  they  belong  to  him,  and  they  are  given  unto  him ; 
therefore  he  is  justified." 

It  is  said  that  as  early  as  1831  the  will  of  the  Lord 
in  this  respect  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph.  In 
translating  the  bible  he  had  come  upon  the  passages 
relating  to  plural  wives  and  concubines,  and  had  in- 
quired of  the  Lord  what  he  should  do.  He  was  told 
to  wait,  and  not  make  the  matter  public  then,  the  peo- 
ple not  yet  having  faith  to  receive  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  severest  trials  the  church  had  yet  been  called  upon 
to  undergo,  and  the  wisest  circumspection  was  neces- 
sary lest  Joseph  should  be  repudiated  by  his  followers 
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as  a  false  prophet.  So  he  approached  persons  siagly, 
first  the  man  of  the  family  and  then  the  woman.  In 
1841  Joseph  began  to  take  to  himself  plural  wives, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  some  of  the  others. 
Finally,  in  order  that  all  might  know  that  he  was  not 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility  alone,  the  revelation 
came,  sanctioning  and  enforcing  the  system.  This,  as 
I  have  given  it,  is  the  orthodox  and  authorized  ex- 
planation of  the  matter. 

Thus  came  to  the  saints  the  doctrine  of  polygamy, 
first  to  the  leaders  and  for  a  time  kept  secret,  and 
finally  to  the  whole  church,  as  one  of  its  most  prom- 
inent tenets."  For  years  it  was  known  only  to  a  few, 
and  it  was  not  formally  promulgated  until  after  the 
great  exodus,  when  the  church  had  become  well  es- 
tablished in  the  valleys  of  the  Yutas.^ 

There  were  several  reasons  for  adopting  this  course. 
First,  the  hate  and  obloquy  which  would  be  engendered 
by  its  publication,  and  the  wide-spread  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition it  would  meet.  The  work  of  missionaries  in  the 
field  would  greatly  suffer.  Many  in  the  church  would 
oppose  it;  women  would  rebel,  while  their  sisters 
throughout  Christendom  would  hold  them  in  derision. 
It  was  all  so  new  and  strange.  Even  in  theory  it 
was  startling  enough;  but  put  it  in  praetice,  and  who 
could  foretell  the  result?    The  very  foundations  of 

*' John  Hyde  mentions  a  previous  revelation.  He  says  that  abont  the 
year  1838  *  Smith  pretended  to  obtain  a  revelation  from  God  authorizing  him 
to  practise  polygamy,  and  began  to  practise  it  accordingly.'  MormonUm,  203. 
See  also  SlcUer^s  Mormomsm,  84,  and  Deseret  News^  Oct.  22,  1879.  There  is 
no  troth  whatever  in  this  assertion.  And  yet  John  Hvde  is  regarded  as  pretty 
ffood  authority;  bat  in  this  loose  way  thousands  of  false  statements  have 
been  made  regu^lng  the  secrets  of  the  saints. 

^'This  revelation  was  first  published  in  the  Deaeret  Neum  in  1852,  and 
next  in  the  MiUennicU  Star  at  Liverpool,  England,  in  1853.  It  Ib  given  entire 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  Edinburgh  Review  of  April  1854, 335,  says,  *Not 
many  months  have  yet  passed  since  the  Mormon  leaders  have  decided  on  a 
bolder  policy  and  have  publicly  avowed  this  portion  of  the  system,' which 
shows  that  the  fact  of  publication  was  not  generally  known  to  the  gentile  Euro- 
pean world  until  two  years  after  the  official  notice  in  Salt  lake  Citv  appeared. 
Copies  of  it  will  also  be  found  in  Doc  and  Gov.,  423-32;  Toung^s  m/e  No. 
19,  77-86;  Fnrui*  Utah  and  the  diormons,  app.;  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints^ 
451-7;  Tueker*e  Mormmiem,  172-82;  8nM/s  Biae,  Prog,  and  TraveU,  42-8; 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  64-70;  Stenhoute'e  TeU  It  All,  135-8;  and  Stenhoum's 
Expot6  qf  Polygomif,  207-15. 
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the  church  might  thereby  be  broken  up.  If  it  must 
needs  be,  then  let  discretion  be  used.  Let  the  mat- 
ter be  broken  to  the  church  as  it  is  able  to  receive  it; 
let  the  system  be  introduced  gradually,  and  practised 
secretly;  by  the  chief  men  at  first,  and  later  by  all.*^ 
It  was  indeed  a  heavy  load  that  the  saints  thus  took 
upon  themselves,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  or  in  the  service  of  Satan.     Up  to  this 

^  It  is  denied  by  some  that  polygamj  was  pnctiaed  bv  the  Mormons  at 
this  date.  In  the  DfSeret  News  of  Oct.  22, 1879,  are  seyeral  statements  ander 
oath  to  the  effect  that  between  1840  and  1843  Joseph  tansht  the  doctrine  of 
celestial  or  plural  marriage,  that  several  women  were  sealed  to  him  according 
to  this  doctrine,  and  this  with  the  consent  of  Joseph's  wife,  Emma  Smith. 
On  tlio  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  the  8aU  Lake  CUy  Tribune,  Oct.  3,  1879, 
that  Emma  denied  that  her  husband  was  ever  married  to  another,  or  that,  so 
far  OS  she  knew,  he  ever  had  improper  relations  with  any  woman.  Elder  Pratt 
reported  at  Piano,  111.,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  several  instances  of  Joseph's 
having  had  wives  sealetl  to  him,  oneat  least  as  early  as  April  5, 1841.  'Smith 
introduced  (at  Kauvoo)  the  system  of  spiritual  wifeism,  and  had  largely  in- 
ci^eased  his  household  by  celestial  ensealment.  This  was  the  preliminary  step 
of  polygamy,  or  its  practical  adoption,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  revealed 
as  a  tenet  in  the  Mormon  creed.*  TuclBer*s  Mormoniam,  170.  The  revelation 
was  written  after  he  had  taken  other  wives.  Stenhouse'a  KxposA  o/Polt/gamy, 
70.  Jos.  Smith  adopts  it  and  is  sealed  to  Eliza  Snow.  Tullidge*8  Life  of 
Yotmrj,  Suppl.  22.  In  a  letter  to  the  Deaeret  News,  Oct  22,  1879,  Eliza  R. 
Snow  siffns  her  name  as  'a  wife  of  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet.*  *Brigham 
Young  delivered  over  to  Jo  Smith  all  his  wives  except  one,  and  soon  after 
Smith  had  a  revelation  that  Young  should  be  his  successor  as  head  of  the 
church.'  SlcUer'a  MormonUm^  84.  John  D.  Lee  says:  'I  understood  that 
Brig.  Young's  wife  was  sealed  to  Joseph.  After  his  death  Briff.  Younff  told 
me  that  Joseph's  time  on  earth  was  short,  and  that  the  Lord  allowed  him 
privileges  that  we  could  not  have.'  JUormoniem,  147.  Jos.  Smith  had  taken 
some  more  wives,  but  the  revelation  required  that  he  should  do  it  without 
publicity  (for  fear  of  the  mob).  RirKarda^  BenUnUcencea^  MS.,  18.  'Joseph 
Smith  lost  his  life  entirely  through  attempting  to  persuade  a  Mrs  Dr  Foster, 
at  Nauvoo,  tliat  it  was  the  will  of  Qod  she  should  become  his  spiritual  wife; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband,  Dr  Foster,  but  only  to  become  his  in 
time  for  etemitgr*  This  nefarious  offer  she  confessed  to  her  husbdnd.  Some 
others  of  a  siiuimr  natore  were  discovered,  and  Dr  Foster,  William  Law,  and 
others  began  to  expose  Smith.  Their  naper  was  burned,  type  and  press  de- 
molished, for  which  Smith  was  arrested,  and  afterward  shot  by  Missourians, 
at  Carthage,  HI.'  ffyde*a  Mormoniam^  85. 

*  Smith  and  Noble  repaired  by  night  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
Noble's  sister  was  sealed  to  Smith  by  Noble,  and  the  latter  to  another  woman 
by  Smith.  These  were  the  first  plural  marriages,  and  a  son  bom  to  Noble 
the  first  child  bom  in  polygamy.'  Young's  Wife  No,  19,  72-3.  *  That  polyg- 
amy existed  at  Nauvoo,  and  is  now  a  matter  scarcely  attempted  to  be  con- 
cealed among  the  Mormons,  is  certain.*  OurmMOftCa  Mormona,  120.  On  the 
other  side,  in  Times  and  Sea80Ji8,iv,  143  (March  15,  1843),  we  read,  *The 
charge  of  advocating  a  plurality  of  wives  is  as  false  as  the  many  other  ridicu- 
lous charses  brought  against  us.'  In  Id,,  v.  474  (March  15, 1844),  Hyrum 
Smith  declares  that  no  such  doctrine  is  taught  or  practised;  and  on  p.  715  it 
is  declared  that  'the  law  of  the  land  and  the  rules  of  the  church  do  not  allow 
one  man  to  have  more  than  one  wife  alive  at  once.'  For  additional  denials 
by  Parley  Pratt,  John  Taylor,  and  others,  see  8,  L,  Tribwie,  Nov.  11,  1879. 
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time,  though  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  they  had 
not  been  in  sympathy  with  other  citizens;  though 
religionists,  they  were  in  deadly  opposition  to  all  other 
religions;  as  a  fraternity,  bound  by  friendly  compact, 
not  alone  spiritually  but  in  temporal  matters,  in  buying 
and  selling,  in  town-building,  farming,  and  stock-rais- 
ing, in  all  trades  and  manufactures,  they  stood  on  vant- 
age-ground. They  were  stronger  than  their  immediate 
neighbors — stronger  socially,  politically,  and  indus- 
tridily ;  and  the  people  about  them  felt  this,  and  while 
hating,  feared  them. 

It  is  true,  that  on  their  first  arrival  in  Zion  they 
were  not  wealthy ;  neither  were  their  neighbors.  They 
were  not  highly  educated  or  refined  or  cultured; 
neither  were  their  neighbors.  They  were  sometimes 
loud  and  vulgar  of  speech ;  so  were  their  neighbors. 
Immorality  cropped  out  in  certain  quarters;  so  it  did 
among  the  ancient  Corinthians  and  the  men  of  mod- 
ern Missouri;  there  was  some  thieving  among  them; 
but  they  were  no  more  immoral  or  dishonest  than 
their  persecutors  who  made  war  on  them,  and  as 
they  thought  without  a  shadow  of  right. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Mormons  as 
among  the  gentiles,  perhaps  among  the  Mormon 
leaders  as  among  the  gentile  leaders,  fornication  and 
adultery  were  practised.  It  has  been  so  in  other  ages 
and  nations,  in  every  age  and  nation;  it  is  so  now, 
and  is  likely  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  world.  But 
when  the  testimony  on  both  sides  is  carefully  weighed, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Mormons  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois  were,  as  a  class,  a  more  moral,  honest, 
temperate,  hard-working,  self-denying,  and  thrifty 
people  than  the  gentiles  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded: Says  John  D.  Lee  on  entering  the  Mis- 
souri fraternity  and,  at  the  time  of  this  remarking,  by 
no  means  friendly  to  the  saints,  "The  motives  of  the 
people  who  composed  my  neighborhood  were  pure; 
they  were  all  sincere  in  their  devotions,  and  tried  to 
square  their  actions  through  life  by  the  golden  rule. . . 
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The  word  of  a  Mormon  was  then  good  for  all  it  was 
pledged  to  or  for.  I  was  proud  to  be  an  associate 
with  such  honorable  people."  And  thus  Colonel 
Kane,  a  disinterested  observer,  and  not  a  Mormon: 
As  compared  with  the  other  "border  inhabitants  of 
Missouri,  the  vile  scum  which  our  society,  like  the 
great  ocean,  washes  upon  its  frontier  shores,"  the 
saints  were  "persons  of  refined  and  cleanly  habits  and 
decent  language." 

Nevertheless  the  sins  of  the  entire  section  must  be 
visited  on  them.  Were  there  any  robberies  for  miles 
around,  they  were  charged  by  their  enemies  upon  the 
Mormons;  were  there  any  house-burnings  or  assas- 
sinations anywhere  among  the  gentiles,  it  was  the 
Danites  who  did  it  Of  all  that  has  been  laid  at  their 
door  I  find  little  proved  against  them.  The  charges 
are  general,  and  preferred  for  the  most  part  by  irre- 
sponsible men;  in  answer  to  them  they  refer  us  to  the 
records.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outrages  of  their 
enemies  are  easily  followed;  for  they  are  not  denied, 
but  are  rather  gloried  in  by  the  perpetrators.  To 
shoot  a  Mormon  was  indeed  a  distinction  coveted  by 
the  average  gentile  citizen  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  was  no  more  regarded  as  a  crime  than  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  Blackfoot  or  Pawnee.  Of  course  the  Mor- 
mons retaliated. 

Polygamy  was  a  heavy  load  in  one  sense;  in  another 
sense  it  was  a  bond  of  strength.  While  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  its  open  avowal  placed  the  saints  outside 
the  pale  of  respectability,  and  made  them  amenable 
to  the  law,  among  themselves  as  law-breakers,  openly 
defying  the  law,  and  placing  themselves  and  their 
religion  above  all  law,  the  very  fact  of  being  thus 
legal  offenders,  subject  to  the  penalties  and  punish- 
ments of  the  law,  brought  the  members  of  the  society 
so  acting  into  closer  relationship,  cementing  them  as 
a  sect,  and  making  them  more  dependent  on  each 
other  and  on  their  leaders.  It  is  plain  that  while 
thus  bringing  upon  themselves  ignominy  and  reproach, 
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while  laying  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
law-breakers,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance 
toward  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  this  bond  of  sympathy,  of  crim- 
inality if  you  will,  particularly  when  made  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  when  recognized  as  a  mandate  from 
the  almighty,  higher  than  any  human  law,  and  in 
whose  obedience  Grod  himself  was  best  pleased,  and 
would  surely  afford  protection,  could  but  prove  in  the 
end  a  bond  of  strength,  particularly  if  permitted  to 
attain  age  and  respectability  among  themselves,  and 
assume  the  form  of  a  concrete  principle  and  of  sacred 
obligation. 

If  instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
old  testament,  and  adopting  the  questionable  practices 
of  the  half-civilized  Jews;  if  instead  of  taking  for  their 
models  Abraham,  David,  and  Solomon,  the  saints  at 
Nauvoo  had  followed  the  advice  of  Paul  to  the  saints 
at  Ephesus,  putting  away  fornication  and  all  unclean- 
ness,  and  walking  worthy  of  their  vocation,  in  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  as  children  of  light,  they  would 
probably  have  remained  in  their  beautiful  city,  and 
come  into  the  inheritance  of  their  Missouri  Zion  as 
had  been  prophesied.  Had  they  consulted  more 
closely  the  signs  of  the  times,  had  they  been  less 
orthodox  in  their  creed,  less  patriarchal  in  their  prac- 
tices, less  biblical  in  their  tenets,  less  devoted  in  their 
doctrines — in  a  word,  had  they  followed  more  closely 
the  path  of  worldly  wisdom,  and,  like  opposing  chris- 
tian sects,  tempered  religion  with  civilization,  giving 
up  the  worst  parts  of  religion  for  the  better  parts  of 
civilization,  I  should  not  now  be  writing  their  history, 
as  one  with  the  history  of  Utah. 

But  now  was  brought  upon  them  this  overwhelming 
issue,  which  howsoever  it  accorded  with  ancient  scrip- 
ture teachings,  and  as  they  thought  with  the  rights 
of  man,  was  opposed  to  public  sentiment,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  ^1  civilized  nations.  Forever  after  they 
must  have  this  mighty  obstacle  to  contend  with;  for- 
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ever  after  they  must  live  under  the  ban  of  the  chris- 
tian world;  though,  with  unshaken  faith  in  their 
prophet  and  his  doctrine  of  spiritual  wedlock,  they 
might  scorn  the  world's  opinion,  and  in  all  sincerity 
and  singleness  of  heart  thank  Grod  that  they  were 
accounted  worthy  to  have  all  manner  of  evil  spoken 
of  them  falsely. 

During  this  period  of  probation  the  church  deemed 
it  advisable  to  deny  the  charge,  notably  by  Elder 
Pratt  in  a  public  sermon,  and  also  by  Joseph  Smith. 
"Inasmuch  as  this  Church  of  Christ  has  been  re- 
proached with  the  crime  of  fornication  and  polygamy, 
we  declare  that  we  believe  that  one  man  should  have 
one  wife,  and  one  woman  but  one  husband,  except  in 
case  of  death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again.'' *^  In  the  Times  and  Seasons  of  February  1, 
1844,  we  have  a  notice  signed  by  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith :  "As  we  have  lately  been  credibly  informed 
that  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  by  the  name  of  Hiram  Brown,  has  been 
preaching  polygamy  and  other  false  and  corrupt  doc- 
trines in  the  county  of  Lapeer,  state  of  Michigan,  this 
is  to  notify  him  and  the  church  in  general  that  he 
has  been  cut  of  from  the  church  for  his  iniquity." 

Notwithstanding  these  solemn  denials  and  denun- 
ciations in  high  places,  the  revelation  and  the  prac- 
tices which  it  sanctioned  were  not  easily  concealed.^ 
As  yet,  however,  the  calumny  of  the  gentiles  and 
the  bickering  of  the  saints  vexed  not  the  soul  of  Jo- 
seph. He  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
power;  his  followers  in  Europe  and  America  numbered 

^  Doctrine  and  Covenant$,'B,pp.  331. 

"'It  18  believed,'  writes  Qovernor  Ford  not  long  afterward  to  the lUinoiB 
legulatnre,  'that  Joseph  Smith  had  announced  a  revelation  from  heaven 
sanctioning  polygamy,  bv  some  kind  of  spiritual-wife  system,  which  I  never 
could  well  understand;  but  at  any  rate,  whereby  a  man  was  allowed  one 
wife  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
others,  to  be  enjoyed  in  some  mystical  and  spiritual  mode;  and  that  he  him- 
self, and  many  oi  his  followers,  had  practised  upon  the  precepts  of  this 
revelation,  by  seducing  a  large  number  of  women.'  Meuoffeto/IL  Sen.,  14th 
Ass.  1st  Sess.,  iL  A  copy  of  Ford's  message  will  be  found  in  Utah  lhuct$, 
na  11. 
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more  than  a  hundred  thousand;  his  fortune  was  es- 
timated at  a  million  dollars;  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  a  body  of  troops 
''which/'  remarks  an  artillery  oflScer,  from  his  own 
observation,  "would  do  honor  to  any  body  of  armed 
militia  in  any  of  the  states,  and  approximates  very 
closely  to  our  regular  forces;"  he  was  mayor  of  the 
city ;  and  now,  as  the  crowning  point  of  his  earthly 
i  glory,  he  was  announced  in  February  1844  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  while  Sid- 
ney Kigdon  was  named  for  vice-president  Whether 
this  was  done  for  eflFect  or  in  earnest  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  for  it  appears  that  the  prophet's  head  was 
a  little  turned  about  this  time;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  believed  him 
to  be  in  earnest.  Addressing  letters  to  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  near  the  close  of  1843,  he  asked  each  of 
them  what  would  be  his  rule  of  action  toward  the 
Mormons  as  a  people  should  he  be  elected  to  the 
presidency.  The  reply  in  both  cases  was  non-com- 
mittal and  unsatisfactory  ;*•  whereupon  Joseph  issues 
an  address  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  government 
and  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  foreshadows  his 
own  policy,  in  which  we  find  many  excellent  features 
and  many  absurdities.  "No  honest  man  can  doubt 
for  a  moment,"  he  says,  "but  the  glory  of  American 
liberty  is  on  the  wane;  and  that  calamity  and  con- 
fusion will  sooner  or  later  destroy  the  peace  of  the 
people.  Speculators  will  urge  a  national  bank  as  a 
savior  of  credit  and  comfort.  A  hireling  pseudo- 
priesthood  will  plausibly  push  abolition  doctrines 
and  doings  and  'human  rights'  into  congress,  and 
into  every  other  place  where  conquest  smells  of  fame 
or  opposition  swells  to  popularity."** 

'Copies  of  the  correepondeiice  may  be  found  in  J%jne$  and  Seawtu,  ▼. 
393-6,  544-<8;  Maekay*a  The  Mormons,  151-62;  OUhauam,  OtachichU  dor 
Alormonen,  202-19. 

'*  'Now,  oh  people!*  he  oontinnes,  *tani  unto  the  Lord  and  live;  and  re- 
form this  nation.  Frostrate  the  designs  of  wicked  men.  Reduce  congress 
at  least  one  half.  Two  senators  from  a  state  and  two  members  to  a  million  of 
population  will  do  more  business  than  the  army  that  now  occupy  the  halls 
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The  aspirations  of  the  prophet,  pretended  or  other- 
wise, to  the  highest  office  in  the  republic,  together 
with  renewed,  and  at  this  juncture  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, claims,  pointing  toward  almost  universal  em- 
pire,^ brought  upon  him  afresh  the  rage  of  the 
surrounding  gentile  populace,  and  resulted  in  an 
awful  tragedy,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  am  now 
about  to  relate.  "The  great  cause  of  popular  fury," 
writes  Governor  Ford  shortly  after  the  occurrence, 
"  was  that  the  Mormons  at  several  preceding  elections 
had  cast  their  vote  as  a  unit;  thereby  making  the 
fact  apparent  that  no  one  could  aspire  to  the  honors 
or  offices  of  the  country,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence,  without  their  approbation  and  votes." 

Indeed,  a  myriad  of  evils  about  this  time  befell  the 
church,  all  portendi  ng  bloody  destruction.    There  were 

of  the  national  legislature.  Pay  them  two  dollars  and  their  board  per 
diem,  except  Sundays;  that  is  more  than  the  fanner  gets,  and  he  lives  hon- 
estly. Curtail  the  offices  of  government  in  pay,  number,  and  power,  for 
the  Philistine  lords  have  shorn  our  nation  of  its  goodly  locks  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah.  Petition  ^our  state  legislature  to  pardon  every  convict  in  their 
several  penitentianes,  blessing  them  as  they  go,  and  saying  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Go  thy  way  and  sin  no  more. .  .Petition  uso,  ye  goodly  in- 
habitants of  the  slave  states,  your  legislators  to  abolish  slavery  by  the  year 
1850,  or  now,  and  save  the  abolitionist  from  reproach  and  ruin,  infamy 
and  shame.  Pray  congress  to  pay  every  man  a  reasonable  price  for  bis  slaves 
out  of  the  surplus  revenue  arismg  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  from  the 
deduction  of  pay  from  the  members  of  congress. .  .Qive  every  man  his  con- 
stitional  freedom,  and  the  president  full  power  to  send  an  army  to  suppress 
mobs;  and  the  states  authority  to  repeal  and  impugn  that  relic  of  folly 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  governor  of  a  state  to  make  the  demand  of 
the  president  for  troops  in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  The  governor  him- 
self may  be  a  mobber,  and  instead  of  being  punished  as  he  should  be  for 
murder  and  treason,  he  may  destroy  the  very  lives,  rights,  and  property  he 
should  protect.  lake  the  good  Samaritan,  send  every  lawyer  as  soon  as  he 
repents  and  obeys  the  ordinances  of  heaven,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  des- 
titute, without  purse  or  scrip,  pouring  in  the  oil  and  the  wme.  ..Were  I 
the  president  ot  the  United  States,  by  the  voice  of  a  virtuous  people,  I 
would  honor  the  old  paths  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  freedom;  I  would 
walk  in  the  tracks  of  the  illustrious  patriots,  who  carried  the  ark  of  the  gov- 
ernment upon  their  shoulders  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  the  people . . . 
When  a  neighboring  realm  petitioned  to  join  the  union  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
my  voice  would  be,  Come;  vea,  come  Texas;  come  Mexico;  come  Canada;  and 
come  all  the  world — let  us  be  brethren;  let  us  be  one  great  family;  and  let 
there  be  universal  peace.'  A  full  copy  of  the  address  is  given  in  Times  and 
Seasons,  v.  528-^533;  Macbay's  The  Aformons,  141-51;  Bemy'sJour.  to  O.  S. 
L,  CUy,  353-71. 

*^  Two  months  after  annoimcing  himself  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
Joseph  again  publicly  declared  that  all  America,  from  north  to  south,  consti- 
tated  the  Zion  of  the  saints,  theirs  by  right  of  heavenly  inheritance. 
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suits  and  counter-suits  at  law;  arrests  and  rearrests; 
schisms,  apostasies,  and  expulsions;  charges  one  against 
another  of  vice  and  immorality,  Joseph  himself  being 
implicated.  Here  was  one  elder  unlawfully  trying 
his  hand  at  revelations,  and  another  preaching  polyg- 
amy. Many  there  were  whom  it  was  necessary  not 
only  to  cut  off  from  the  church,  but  to  eradicate  with 
their  evil  influences  from  society.  Among  the  proph- 
et's most  inveterate  enemies  were  William  Law,  who 
sought  to  betray  Smith  into  the  hands  of  the  Mis- 
sourians,  and  almost  succeeded — ^Doctor  Foster  and 
Francis  M.  Higbee,  who  dealt  in  scandal,  charging 
Joseph,  Hyrum,  Sidney,  and  others  with  seducing 
women,  and  having  more  wives  than  one.  Suits  of 
this  kind  brought  by  the  brethren  against  each  other, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  leaders  against  high 
officials,  were  pending  in  the  Nauvoo  municipal  court 
for  over  two  years. 

Early  in  June  1844  was  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Nauvoo  Expositor^  the  publishers  being  apostate 
Mormons  and  gentiles.^  The  primary  object  of  the 
publication  was  to  stir  up  strife  in  the  church,  and 
aid  its  enemies  in  their  work  of  attempted  extermina- 
tion. Its  columns  were  at  once  filled  with  foul  abuse 
of  the  prophet  and  certain  elders  of  the  church, 
assailing  their  character  by  means  of  affidavits,  and 
charging  them  with  all  manner  of  public  and  private 
crimes,  and  abusing  and  misrepresenting  the  people. 
The  city  council  met,  and  pronouncing  the  journal 
a  nuisance,  ordered  its  abatement.  Joseph  Smith 
being  mayor,  it  devolved  on  him  to  see  the  order 
executed,  and  he  issued  instruction  to  the  city  mar- 
shal and  the  policemen  accordingly.  The  officers 
of  the  law  forthwith  entered  the  premises,  and  de- 

*^  In  Remy'a  Jour,  to  O.  8.  Lake  CUtf,  i.  388,  it  is  stated  that,  among  others, 
a  renegade  catholic  priest,  J.  H.  Jackson  by  name,  *  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  at  Nauvoo  a  newspaper  called  the  Expositor,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  opposing  the  Mormons.  I  find  no  confirmation  of  this  statement.  The 
first  number  of  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor  had  been  issued  May  3,  1843,  in  place 
of  the  Wasp,  suspended. 
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stroyed  the  establishment,  tearing  down  the  presses 
and  throwing  the  type  into  the  street.^  For  this  act 
the  proprietors  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the 
town  of  Carthage,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthage  constable  to  be  served. 

It  was  a  proceeding  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the 
Mormons  that  their  mayor  should  be  summoned  for 
misdemeanor  before  the  magistrate  of  another  town, 
and  Smith  refused  to  go.  He  was  willing  to  be  tried 
before  a  state  tribunal.  Meanwhile  the  offenders 
were  brought  before  the  municipal  court  of  Nauvoo, 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  after  examination 
were  discharged.  The  cry  was  then  raised  through- 
out the  country  that  Joseph  Smith  and  associates,  pub- 
lic offenders,  ensconced  among  their  troops  in  the 
stronghold  of  Nauvoo,  defied  the  law,  refusing  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  justice;  whereupon  the  men  of 
Illinois,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  some 
coming  even  from  Missouri,  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  Carthage  constable,  and  stood  ready,  as  they  said, 
not  only  to  arrest  Joe  Smith,  but  to  burn  his  town  and 
kill  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it. 

As  the  forces  of  the  enemy  enlarged  and  grew  yet 
more  and  more  demonstrative  in  their  wrath,  the  town 
prepared  for  defence,  the  Nauvoo  Legion  being  called 
out  and  placed  under  arms,  by  instructions  from  Gov- 
ernor Ford  to  Joseph  Smith,  as  general  in  command. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  thev  were  about  to 
make  a  raid  on  the  neighboring  gentile  settlements.^ 

"Letter  of  John  S.  Fullmer  to  the  New  York  Herald,  dated  NauToo,  Oct 
90, 1844  (but  not  published  until  seTeral  yean  later).  A  copy  of  it  vill  be  found 
in  Utiih  TracU,  iz.  p.  7.  Smith  had  been  elected  mayor  on  the  resignation  of 
John  C.  Bennett  April  19, 1842.  Mackay,  The  Mormons,  168,  says:  *  A  body  of 
the  prophet's  adherents,  tothe  number  of  two  hundred  and  upward,  sallied  forth 
in  obedience  to  this  order,  and  proceeding  to  the  office  of  the  Expositor,  speedily 
razed  it  to  the  ground. '  Remy  states  that '  an  order  to  destroy  the  journal  signea 
by  Joseph  was  immediately  put  into  execution  by  a  police  officer,  who  pro- 
ceeded the  same  day  to  hr^tk  up  the  presses.*  Journey,  i.  389.  Ford  declares 
that  the  marshal  aided  by  a  portion  of  the  legion  executed  his  warrant  by  de« 
stroying  the  press  and  scattering  the  type  and  other  materials  of  the  office. 
Message  to  III,  Sen,,  14th  Ass.  1st  Sess.,  4. 

** '  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hancock  co.  held  at  Carthage,  on  the 
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In  consequence  of  these  rumors  and  counter-rumors 
the  governor  went  to  Carthage.  Previous  to  this, 
frequent  communications  were  sent  to  him  at  Spring- 
field by  Joseph  Smith,  informing  him  of  the  position 
of  affairs  in  and  around  Nauvoo.  The  governor  in 
his  History  of  Illinois,  referring  to  these  times,  writes: 
'* These  also  were  the  active  men  in  blowing  up  the 
fury  of  the  people,  in  hopes  that  a  popular  movement 
might  be  set  on  foot,  which  would  result  in  the  expul- 
sion or  extermination  of  the  Mormon  voters.  For  this 
purpose  public  meetings  had  been  called,  inflammatory 
speeches  had  been  made,  exaggerated  reports  had  been 
extensively  circulated,  committees  had  been  appointed, 
who  rode  night  and  day  to  spread  the  reports  and 
solicit  the  aid  of  neighboring  counties,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Warsaw  resolutions  were  passed  to  expel 
or  exterminate  the  Mormon  population.  This  was 
not,  however,  a  movement  which  was  unanimously 
concurred  in.  The  county  contained  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  favor  of  peace,  or  who  at  least 
desired  to  be  neutral  in  such  a  contest.  These  were 
stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Jack  Mormons,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  of  the  more  furious  exciters  of  the 
people  who  openly  expressed  their  intention  to  involve 
them  in  the  common  expulsion  or  extermination." 

Thomas  Ford,  governor  of  Illinois,  was  as  a  man 
rather  above  the  average  politician  usually  chosen 
among  these  American  states  to  fill  that  position. 
Not  specially  clear-headed,  and  having  no  bram  power 
to  spare,  he  was  quite  respectable  and  had  some  con- 
science, as  is  frequently  the  case  with  mediocre  men. 
He  had  a  good  heart,  too,  was  in  no  wise  vindictive, 
and  though  he  was  in  no  sense  a  strong  man,  his  sense 
of  right  and  equity  could  be  quite  stubborn  upon  oc- 

6th  inst,  it  was  reaolved  to  call  in  the  people  of  the  Burroanding  counties  and 
states,  to  assist  them  in  delivering  up  Joe  Smith,  if  the  governor  of  niinois 
refused  to  comply  with  the  renuisition  of  the  governor  of  Missouri.  The  meet- 
ing determined  to  avenge  witn  blood  any  assaults  made  upon  citizens  by  the 
Mormons.  It  was  also  resolved  to  refuse  to  obey  officers  elected  by  the  Mor- 
mons, who  have  complete  control  of  Uie  country,  being  a  numerical  majority.' 
Jfiwottri  Reporter,  in  ^t^  Begister,  Ixv.  70,  Sept.  30,  1843. 
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casioa.  Small  in  body,  he  was  likewise  small  in  mind ; 
indeed,  there  was  a  song  current  at  the  time  that 
there  was  no  room  in  his  diminutive  organism  for  such" 
a  thing  as  a  soul.  Nevertheless,  though  bitterly  cen- 
sured by  some  of  the  Mormons,  I  do  not  think  Ford 
intended  to  do  them  wrong.  That  he  did  not  believe 
all  the  rumors  to  their  discredit  is  clearly  shown  in 
his  statement  of  what  was  told  him  during  the  days 
he  was  at  Carthage.  He  says :  "A  system  of  excite- 
ment and  agitation  was  artfully  planned  and  executed 
with  tact.  It  consisted  in  speading  reports  and  rumors 
of  the  most  fearful  character.  As  examples:  Oo 
the  morning  before  my  arrival  at  Carthage,  I  was 
awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  the  frightful  report, 
which  was  asserted  with  confidence  and  apparent  con- 
sternation, that  the  Mormons  had  already  commenced 
the  work  of  burning,  destruction,  and  murder,  and  that 
,  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  instantly 
wanted  at  Carthage  for  the  protection  of  the  county. 
We  lost  no  time  in  starting;  but  when  we  arrived  at 
Carthage  we  could  hear  no  more  concerning  this 
story.  Again,  during  the  few  days  that  the  militia 
were  encamped  at  Uarthage,  frequent  applications 
were  made  to  me  to  send  a  force  here,  and  a  force 
there,  and  a  force  all  about  the  country,  to  prevent 
murders,  robberies,  and  larcenies  which,  it  was  said, 
were  threatened  by  the  Mormons.  No  such  forces 
were  sent,  nor  were  any  such  offences  committed  at 
that  time,  except  the  stealing  of  some  provisions,  and 
there  was  never  the  least  proof  that  this  was  done 
by  a  Mormon." 

On  the  morning  to  which  he  refers,  the  report  was 
brought  to  him  with  the  usual  alarming  accompani- 
ments of  fears  being  expressed  of  frightful  carnage, 
and  the  like.  Hastily  dressing,  he  assured  the  crowd 
collected  outside  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  lodged 
that  they  need  have  no  uneasiness  respecting  the  mat- 
ter, for  he  was  very  sure  he  could  settle  the  diflSculty 
peaceably.     The  Mormon  prophet  knew   him   well, 
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and  would  trust  him.  What  he  purposed  doing  was 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Joseph  Smith  and  others. 
He  wished  them  to  promise  him  that  they  would  lend 
their  assistance  to  protect  the  prisoners  from  violence, 
which  they  agreed  to  do. 

After  his  arrival  at  Carthage  the  governor  sent  two 
men  to  Nauvoo  as  a  committee  to  wait  on  Joseph 
Smith,  informing  him  of  his  arrival,  with  a  request 
that  Smith  would  inform  him  in  relation  to  the  diffi- 
culties  that  then  existed  in  the  county.  Dr  J.  M. 
Bernhisel  and  Elder*  John  Taylor  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  by  Smith,  and  furnished  with  affidavits  and 
documents  in  relation  both  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mormons  and  those  of  the  mob;  in  addition  to  the 
general  history  of  the  transaction  they  took  with  them 
a  duplicate  of  those  documents  which  had  previously 
been  forwarded  by  Bishop  Hunter,  Elder  James,  and 
others.  This  committee  waited  on  the  governor,  who 
expressed  an  opinion  that  Joseph  Smith  and  all  par- 
ties concerned  in  passing  or  executing  the  city  law  in 
relation  to  the  press  had  better  come  to  Carthage; 
however  repugnant  it  might  be  to  their  feelings,  he 
thought  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  public  ex- 
citement, and  prove  to  the  people  what  they  professed, 
that  they  wished  to  be  governed  by  law.  The  next 
day  the  constable  and  a  force  of  ten  men  were  de- 
spatched to  Nauvoo  to  make  the  arrests.  The  accused 
were  told  that  if  they  surrendered  they  would  be  pro- 
tected; otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  state  would 
be  called  out,  if  necessary,  to  take  them. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  constable  and  his  posse,  the 
'  mayor  and  the  members  of  the  city  council  declared  that 
they  were  willing  to  surrender.  Eight  o'clock  was  the 
hour  appointed,  but  the  accused  failed  to  make  their 
appearance;  whereupon  the  constable  returned,  and 
reported  that  they  had  fled.  The  governor  was  of  opin- 
ion  that  the  constable's  action  was  part  of  a  plot  to 
get  the  troops  into  Nauvoo  and  exterminate  the  Mor- 
mons.    He  called  a  council  of  officers  and  proposed  to 
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march  on  the  town  with  the  small  force  under  his 
command^  but  was  dissuaded.  He  hesitated  to  make  a 
further  call  on  the  militia,  as  the  harvest  was  nigh  and 
the  men  were  needed  to  gather  it.  Meanwhile,  ascer- 
taining that  the  Mormons  had  three  pieces  of  cannon 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of  arms  belonging  to 
the  state,  the  possession  of  which  gave  offence  to  the 
gentiles,  he  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  state  arms, 
again  promising  protection. 

On  the  24th  of  June^  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith, 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  all  others  demanded, 
proceeded  to  Carthage,  ffave  themselves  up,  and  were 
charged  with  riot.  All  entered  into  recognizances 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  appear  for  trial, 
and  were  released  from  custody.  Joseph  and  Hyrum, 
however,  were  rearrested,  and,  says  Ford,  were  charged 
with  overt  treason,  having  ordered  out  the  legion 
to  resist  the  posse  comitatus,  though,  as  he  states, 
the  degree  of  their  crime  would  depend  on  circum- 
stances. The  governor's  views  on  this  matter  are 
worthy  of  note.  "The  overt  act  of  treason  charged 
against  them/*  he  remarks,  "consisted  in  the  alleged 
levying  of  war  against  the  state  by  declaring  martial 
law  in  Nauvoo,  and  in  ordering  out  the  legion  to  resist 
the  posse  comitatus.  Their  actual  guiltiness  of  the 
charge  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  their 
opponents  had  been  seeking  to  put  the  law  in  force  in 
good  faith,  and  nothing  more,  then  an  array  of  a 
military  force  in  open  resistance  to  the  posse  comitatus 
and  the  militia  of  the  state  most  probably  would 
have  amounted  to  treason.  But  if  those  opponents 
merely  intended  to  use  the  process  of  the  law,  the 
militia  of  the  state,  and  the  posse  comitatus  as  cat's- 
paws  to  compass  the  possession  of  their  persons  for 
the  purpose   of  murdering  them   afterward,  as  the 

"  Report,  ut  8Qp^^  10-1 1 .  In  TimeB  and  Seeuons,  v.  560,  it  is  stated  that '  on 
Monday,  Jnne  24tn,  after  Ford  had  sent  word  that  eighteen  persons  demanded 
on  a  warrant,  amons  whom  were  Joseph  Smith  and  Hyrum  Smith,  should  he 
protected  by  the  mUitia  of  the  state,  they  in  company  with  ten  or  twelve 
others  start  for  Garthage.' 
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sequel  demonstrated  the  fact  to  be,  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  guilty  of  treason." 

With  the  Nauvoo  Legion  at  their  back,  the  two 
brothers  voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of 
the  governor  who,  demanding  and  accepting  their 
surrender,  though  doubting  their  guilt,  nevertheless 
declared  that  they  were  not  his  prisoners,  but  the  pris- 
oners of  the  constable  and  jailer.  Leaving  two  com- 
panies to  guard  the  jail,  he  disbanded  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  and  proceeding  to  Nauvoo,  addressed  the 
people,  beseeching  them  to  abide  by  the  law.  "They 
claimed,"  he  says,  "to  be  a  law-abiding  people;  and 
insisted  that  as  they  looked  to  the  law  alone  for  their 
protection,  so  were  they  careful  themselves  to  observe 
its  provisions.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  my  address,  I 
proposed  to  take  a  vote  on  the  question,  whether  they 
would  strictly  observe  the  laws,  even  in  opposition  to 
their  prophet  and  leaders.  The  vote  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  this  proposition."  The  governor  then  set 
forth  for  Carthage,  and  such  in  substance  is  his  report 
when  viewed  in  the  most  favorable  light.*^ 

It  is  related  that  as  Joseph  set  forth  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  authorities  he  exclaimed:  "I  am 
going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;  but  I  am  calm  as 
a  summer's  morning;  I  have  a  conscience  void  of 
oflTence  toward  God  and  toward  all  men.  I  shall 
die  innocent,  and  it  shall  yet  be  said  of  me.  He  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood."^*  Nevertheless,  for  a  moment 
he  hesitated.  Should  he  oflfer  himself  a  willing 
sacrifice,  or  should  he  endeavor  to  escape  out  of  their 
hands?  Thus  meditating,  he  crossed  the  river  thinking 

*®  Message,  at  finpra.  The  above  appear  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  sifted  from  a  lengthy  report,  which  consists  znainly  of  apology 
or  explanation  of  what  the  governor  did  or  left  undone. 

*^Smith*3  Doc.  and  Gov,,  app.  335.  The  same  morning  he  read  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Ether,  *And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  that 
he  would  give  unto  the  gentiles  grace,  that  they  might  have  charity.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  If  they  have  not  charity  itmattereth 
not  unto  you,  thou  hast  been  faithful;  wherefore  thy  garments  are  clean. 
And  because  thou  hast  seen  thy  weakness,  thou  shalt  be  made  strong,  even 
uuto  the  sitting  down  in  the  place  which  I  have  prepared  in  the  mansions  of 
my  £ather.* 
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to  depart.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank  he  turned 
and  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  city,  the  holy  city,  his 
own  hallowed  creation,  the  city  of  Joseph,  with  its 
shining  temple,  its  busy  hum  of  industry,  and  its 
thousand  happy  homes.  And  they  were  his  people 
who  were  there,  his  very  own,  given  to  him  of  God; 
and  he  loved  them!  Were  he  to  leave  them  now,  to 
abandon  them  in  this  time  of  danger,  they  would  be 
indeed  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  stricken,  and 
scattered,  and  robbed,  and  butchered  by  the  destroyer. 
No,  he  could  not  do  it.  Better  die  than  to  abandon 
them  thus  I  So  he  recrossed  the  river,  saying  to  his 
brother  Hyrum,  "Come,  let  us  go  together,  and  let 
God  determine  what  we  shall  do  or  suffer." 

Bidding  their  families  and  friends  adieu,  the  two 
brothers  set  out  for  Carthage.  Their  hearts  were 
very  heavy.  There  was  dire  evil  abroad;  the  air  was 
oppressive,  and  the  sun  shot  forth  malignant  rays. 
Once  more  they  returned  to  their  people;  once  more 
they  embraced  their  wives  and  kissed  their  children, 
as  if  they  knew,  alas!  that  they  should  never  see 
them  again. 

The  party  reached  Carthage  about  midnight,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  troops  were  formed  in 
line,  and  Joseph  and  Hyrum  passed  up  and  down  in 
company  with  the  governor,  who  showed  them  every 
respect— either  as  guests  or  victims — introducing  them 
as  military  officers  under  the  title  of  general.  Pres- 
ent were  the  Carthage  Greys,  who  showed  signs  of 
mutiny,  hooting  at  and  insmting  the  prisoners — ^for 
such  in  fact  they  were,  being  committed  to  jail  the 
same  afternoon  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 

A  few  hours  later  Joseph  asked  to  see  the  governor, 
and  next  morning  Ford  went  to  the  prison.  "All  this 
is  illegal,"  said  the  former.  "  It  is  a  purely  civil  matter, 
not  a  (question  to  be  settled  by  force  of  arms."  "  I  know 
it,'"  said  the  governor,  "but  it  is  better  so;  I  did  not 
call  out  this  force,  but  found  it  assembled;  I  pledge 
you  my  honor,  however,  and  the  faith  and  honor  of 
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the  state,  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  you  while  un- 
dergoing this  imprisonment."  The  governor  took  his 
departure  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June. 
Scarcely  was  he  well  out  of  the  way  when  measures 
were  taken  for  the  consummation  of  a  most  damning 
deed.  The  prison  was  guarded  by  eight  men  detailed 
from  the  Carthage  Greys,  their  company  being  in 
camp  on  the  public  square  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, while  another  company  under  Williams,  also 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Mormons,  was  encamped 
eight  miles  away,  there  awaiting  the  development  of 
events. 

It  was  a  little  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Jo- 
seph and  Hyrum  Smith  were  confined  in  an  upper 
room.  With  the  prisoners  were  John  Taylor  and  Wil- 
lard  Richards,  other  friends  having  withdrawn  a  few 
moments  before.  At  this  juncture  a  band  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  armed  men  with  painted  faces  appeared 
before  the  jail,  and  presently  surrounded  it.  The 
guard  shouted  vociferously  and  fired  their  guns  over 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  who  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  them."^  I  give  what  followed  from 
Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  being  the  statement  of 
President  John  Taylor,  who  was  present  and  wounded 
on  the  occasion. 

"I  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  front  windows  of  the 
jail,  when  I  saw  a  number  of  men,  with  painted  faces, 
coming  around  the  corner  of  the  jail,  and  aiming 
toward  the  stairs.  The  other  brethren  had  seen  the 
same,  for,  as  I  went  to  the  door,  I  found  Brother 
Hyrum  Smith  and  Dr  Richards  already  leaning 
against  it.  They  both  pressed  against  the  door  with 
their  shoulders  to  prevent  its  being  opened,  as  the 
lock  and  latch  were  comparatively  useless.  While  in 
this  position,  the  mob,  who  had  come  up  stairs,  and 
tried  to  open  the  door,  probably   thought  it  was 

"^  Ldttlefield  Bays  the  Ourthage  Qreys  were  marohed  in  a  body, '  within  aboat 
eight  roda  of  the  jail,  where  they  halted,  in  plain  view  of  the  whole  i 
Uaa,  until  the  deed  was  exeoatecL'  NarraUve,  9. 
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locked,  and  fired  a  ball  through  the  keyhole;  at  this 
Dr  Bichards  and  Brother  Hyrum  leaped  back  from 
the  door,  with  their  faces  toward  it;  almost  instantly 
another  ball  passed  through  the  panel  of  the  door, 
and  struck  Brother  Hyrum  on  the  left  side  of  the 
nose,  entering  his  face  and  head.  At  the  same 
instant,  another  ball  from  the  outside  entered  his  back, 
passing  through  his  body  and  striking  his  watch. 
The  b^l  came  from  the  back,  through  the  jail  window, 
opposite  the  door,  and  must,  from  its  range,  have  been 
fired  from  the  Carthage  Greys,  who  were  placed  there 
ostensibly  for  our  protection,  as  the  balls  from  the 
fire-arms,  shot  close  by  the  jail,  would  have  entered 
the  ceiling,  we  being  in  the  second  story,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  after  that  when  Hyrum  could  have 
received  the  latter  wound.  Immediately,  when  the 
balls  struck  him,  he  fell  flat  on  his  back,  crying  as  he 
fell,  'I  am  a  dead  man!'  He  never  moved  after- 
ward. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  feeling  of  sjrmpathy 
and  regard  manifested  in  the  countenance  of  Brother 
Joseph  as  he  drew  nigh  to  Hyrum,  and,  leaning  over 
him,  exclaimed,  *0h!  my  poor,  dear  brother  Hyrum!' 
He,  however,  instantly  arose,  and  with  a  firm,  quick 
step,  and  a  determined  expression  of  countenance,  ap- 
proached the  door,  and  pulling  the  six-shooter  left  by 
brother  Wheelock  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door 
slightly,  and  snapped  the  pistel  six  successive  times; 
only  three  of  the  barrels,  however,  were  discharged. 
I  afterward  understood  that  two  or  three  were 
wounded  by  these  discharges,  two  of  whom,  I  am  in- 
formed, died.**  I  had  in  my  hands  a  large,  strong 
hickory  stick,  brought  there  by  Brother  Markham, 
and  left  by  him,  which  I  had  seized  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  mob  approach;  and  while  Brother  Joseph  was 
firing  the  pistol,  I  stood  close  behind  him.     As  soon 

'''He  woanded  three  of  them,  two  mortally,  one  of  whom,  as  he 
nuhed  down  oat  of  the  door,  was  asked  if  he  was  badly  hurt  He  replied, 
*' Yea;  my  arm  is  ahot  all  to  pieces  by  old  Joe;  bat  I  don't  oare,  IVe  got  re- 
venge; IshotHyraml"'  Id,,  11. 
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as  he  had  discharged  it  he  stepped  back,  and  I  im- 
mediately took  his  place  next  to  the  door,  while  he 
occupied  the  one  I  had  done  while  he  was  shooting. 
Brother  Richards,  at  this  time,  had  a  knotty  walking- 
stick  in  his  hands  belonging  to  me,  and  stood  next  to 
Brother  Joseph,  a  little  farther  from  the  door,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  apparently  to  avoid  the  rake  of  the 
fire  from  the  door.  The  firing  of  Brother  Joseph 
made  our  assailants  pause  for  a  moment;  very  soon 
after,  however,  they  pushed  the  door  some  distance 
open,  and  protruded  and  discharged  their  guns  into 
the  room,  when  I  parried  them  off  with  my  stick, 
giving  another  direction  to  the  balls. 

"It  certainly  was  a  terrible  scene:  streams  of  fire 
as  thick  as  my  arm  passed  bv  me  as  these  men  fired, 
and,  unarmed  as  we  were,  it  looked  like  certain  death. 
I  remember  feeling  as  though  my  time  had  come,  but 
I  do  not  know  when,  in  any  critical  position,  I  was 
more  calm,  unruffled,  energetic,  and  acted  with  more 
promptness  and  decision.  It  certainly  was  far  from 
pleasant  to  be  so  near  the  muzzles  of  those  fire-arms 
as  they  belched  forth  their  liquid  flames  and  deadly 
balls.  While  I  was  engaged  in  parrying  the  guns. 
Brother  Joseph  said,  'That's  right.  Brother  Taylor, 

f)arry  them  off  as  well  as  you  can.'     These  were  the 
ast  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak  on  earth. 

"Every  moment  the  crowd  at  the  door  became 
more  dense,  as  they  were  unquestionably  pressed  on 
by  those  in  the  rear  ascending  the  stairs,  until  the 
whole  entrance  at  the  door  was  literally  crowded  with 
muskets  and  rifles,  which,  with  the  swearing,  shout- 
ing, and  demoniacal  expressions  of  those  outside  the 
door  and  on  the  stairs,  and  the  firing  of  the  guns, 
mingled  with  their  horrid  oaths  and  execrations,  made 
it  look  like  pandemonium  let  loose,  and  was,  indeed, 
a  fit  representation  of  the  horrid  deed  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

"After  parrying  the  guns  for  some  time,  which  now 
protruded  thicker  and  farther   into  the  room,  and 
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seeing  no  hope  of  escape  or  protection  there,  as  we 
were  now  unarmed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
have  some  friends  outside,  and  that  there  might  be 
some  chance  to  escape  in  that  direction,  but  here 
there  seemed  to  be  none.  As  I  expected  them  every 
moment  to  rush  into  the  room — ^nothing  but  extreme 
cowardice  having  thus  far  kept  them  out — as  the 
tumult  and  pressure  increased,  without  any  other 
hope,  I  made  a  spring  for  the  window  which  was 
right  in  front  of  the  jail  door,  where  the  mob-  was 
standing,  and  also  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Carthage 
Greys,  who  were  stationed  some  ten  or  twelve  rods 
off.  The  weather  was  hot,  we  had  our  coats  off,  and 
the  window  was  raised  to  admit  air.  As  I  reached 
the  window,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaping  out,  I 
was  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  door  about  midway  of 
my  thigh,  which  struck  the  bone  and  flattened  out 
almost  to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  then 
passed  on  through  the  fleshy  part  to  within  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  outside.  I  think  some  prominent 
nerve  must  have  been  severed  or  injured,  for,  as  soon 
as  the  ball  struck  me,  I  fell  like  a  bird  when  shot,  or 
an  ox  when  struck  by  a  butcher,  and  lost  entirely  and 
instantaneously  all  power  of  action  or  locomotion.  I 
fell  upon  the  window-sill,  and  cried  out,  *I  am  shot!' 
Not  possessing  any  power  to  move,  I  felt  myself  fall- 
ing outside  of  the  window,  but  immediately  I  fell 
inside,  from  some,  at  that  time,  unknown  cause. 
When  I  struck  the  floor  my  animation  seemed  re- 
stored, as  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  in  squirrels  and 
birds  after  being  shot.  As  soon  as  I  felt  the  power 
of  motion  I  crawled  under  the  bed,  which  was  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  not  far  from  the  window  where  I 
received  my  wound.  While  on  my  way  and  under 
the  bed  I  was  wounded  in  three  other  places;  one  ball 
entered  a  little  below  the  left  knee,  and  never  was 
extracted;  another  entered  the  forepart  of  my  left 
arm,  a  little  above  the  wrist,  and  passing  down  by  the 
joint,  lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  hand,  about 
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midway,  a  little  above  the  upper  joint  of  my  little 
finger;  another  struck  me  on  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
left  hip,  and  tore  away  the  flesh  as  laige  as  my  hand, 
dashing  the  mangled  fragments  of  flesh  and  blood 
against  the  wall. 

''It  would  seem  that  immediately  after  my  attempt 
to  leap  out  of  the  window,  Joseph  also  did  the  same 
thing,  of  which  circumstance  I  have  no  knowledge 
only  from  information.  The  first  thing  that  I  noticed 
was  -a  cry  that  he  had  leaped  out  of  the  window.  A 
cessation  of  firing  followed,  the  mob  rushed  down 
stairs,  and  Dr.  Richards  went  to  the  window.  Im- 
mediately afterward  I  saw  the  doctor  going  toward 
the  jail  door,  and  as  there  was  an  iron  door  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  adjoining  our  door  which  led  into 
the  cells  for  criminals,  it  struck  me  that  the  doctor 
was  going  in  there,  and  I  said  to  him,  'Stop,  doctor, 
and  take  me  along.'  He  proceeded  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  and  then  return^  and  dragged  me  along  to 
a  small  cell  prepared  for  criminals. 

"Brother  Richards  was  very  much  troubled,  and 
exclaimed,  *0h!  Brother  Taylor,  is  it  possible  that 
they  have  killed  both  Brothers  Hyrum  and  Joseph? 
it  cannot  surely  be,  and  yet  I  saw  them  shoot  them;' 
and,  elevating  his  hands  two  or  three  times,  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh  Lord,  my  God,  spare  thy  servants!' 
He  then  said,  'Brother  Taylor,  this  is  a  terrible 
event ; '  and  he  dragged  me  farther  into  the  cell,  saying, 
'I  am  sorry  I  can  not  do  better  for  you;'  and,  taking 
an  old  filthy  mattress,  he  covered  me  with  it,  and 
said,  'That  may  hide  you,  and  you  may  yet  live  to 
tell  the  tale,  but  I  expect  they  will  kill  me  in  a  few 
moments.'  While  lying  in  this  position  I  suffered 
the  most  excruciating  pain.  Soon  afterward  Dr. 
Richards  came  to  me,  informed  me  that  the  mob  had 
precipitately  fled,  and  at  the  same  time  confirmed  my 
worst  fears  that  Joseph  was  assuredly  dead.'*  It  ap- 
pears that  Joseph,  thus  murderously  beset  and  in  dire 
extremity,  rushed  to  the  window  and  threw  himself 
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out,  receiving  in  the  act  several  shots,  and  with  the 
cry,  "O  Lora,  my  God!"  fell  dead  to  the  ground.** 
The  fiends  were  not  yet  satiated;  but  setting  up  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  slain  prophet  against  tiie  well- 
curb,  riddled  it  with  bullets.^ 

Where  now  is  the  God  of  Joseph  and  of  Hyrum, 
that  he  should  permit  this  most  iniquitous  butchery? 
Where  are  Moroni  and  Ether  and  Christ?  What 
mean  these  latter-day  pianifestations,  their  truth  and 
efficacy,  if  the  great  high  priest  and  patriarch  of  the 
new  dispensation  can  thus  be  cruelly  cut  off  by 
wicked  men  ?    Practical  piety  is  the  doctrine  I    Prayer 

'^Joseph  dropped  his  pistol,  and  sprang  into  the  window;  bat  just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  descend,  he  saw  suon  an  array  of  bayonets  below,  that  he 
caught  by  the  window  casing,  where  he  hung  by  his  huids  and  feet,  with  his 
head  to  the  north,  feet  to  the  south,  and  his  body  swinging  downward.  He 
hung  in  that  position  three  or  four  minutes,  during  which  time  he  exclaimed 
two  or  three  times,  'O  Lord,  mv  Qod  1'  and  fell  to  the  sround.  While  he  was 
hanging  in  that  situation,  Col.  Williams  halloed,  'Shoot  himl  God  damn 
him  I  shoot,  the  damned  rascal  1 '  However,  none  fiied  at  him.  He  seemed  to 
bXL  easy.  He  struck  partly  on  bis  right  shoulder  and  back,  his  neck  and 
head  reaching  the  ground  a  little  before  his  feet.  He  rolled  instantly  on  his 
face.  From  this  position  he  was  taken  by  a  young  man  who  si>rung  to  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  who  held  a  pewter  fife  in  his  hand,  was 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  having  on  no  coat,  with  his  pants  rolled  above  his 
knees,  and  shirt-sleeves  above  his  elbows.  He  set  President  Smith  against 
the  south  side  of  the  well-curb  that  was  situated  a  few  feet  from  the  jaiL 
While  doing  this  the  savage  muttered  aloud,  'This  is  old  Jo;  I  know  him. 
I  know  yon,  old  Jo.  Damn  you ;  you  are  the  man  that  had  my  daddy  shot' 
— ^intimating  that  he  was  a  son  of  boggs,  and  that  it  was  the  Missourians  who 
were  doing  this  murder.  LkU^fidd^aNarrativey  13. 

''After  President  Taylor's  account  in  Burton*a  CUy  q/  the  Scunts,  the 
best  authorities  on  this  catastrophe  are:  Asmsainaiion  o/Joeg[>h  and  Hyrum 
Smith,  the  Prophet  and  the  Patrtarch  of  the  Church  of  Jesua  Christ  qfLaUer- 
day  Sainta;  aUo  a  Condenaed  ffiatory  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Saints  from 
Nawvoo,  by  Elder  John  S,  FuUmer  (of  Utah,  U,  8.  A.L  Pastor  qf  the  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  Preston  Conferences,  Liverpool  and  London,  1856; 
Message  qf  the  Governor  qf  the  State  qf  lUinoia,  in  relation  to  the  disturbances 
in  Hancock  County,  December  £S,  1844,  Springfield,  1844;  Awful  aasassine^ 
tion  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith;  the  pledged  faith  of  die  State  of  lUinois 
stainii  toith  innocent  blood  by  a  mob,  in  l^mes  and  Seasons,  v.  660-75;  A 
Narrative  of  the  Maaaacre  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  by  an  Outsider  and  an 
Eye-witness,  in  Utah  Trade,  i;  and  The  Martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith,  by  Apoa- 
Ue  John  Taylor,  a  copy  of  which  is  contained  in  Burton*a  City  of  the 
SaiMLs,  626-67.  Brief  accounts  will  be  found  in  Utah  Pamphlets,  23;  Le£s 
Mormonism,  152-5;  Bemy*s  Jour,  to  O,  S.  L.  City,  388-96;  HaJVa  Mormonism 
Exposed,  16-16;  Qreen' a  Mormonism,  36-7;  TuUidge'a  Women,  297-300;  Ola- 
hausen,  Oesch,  der  Mor,,  100-3;  Tucker'a  Mormonism,  18^92;  Machay'a  The 
Morm/ona,  169-72;  Smucker^a  Hist.  Mor,,  177>9;  Ferria*  Utah  and  Mormons, 
120-6,  and  in  other  works  on  Mormonism.  Li  the  Atlantie  Monthly  for  Dec. 
1869  is  an  article  entiUed  '  The  Mormon  Prophet's  Tragedy,'  which,  however 
jusUy  it  may  lay  claim  to  Boston  *  smart '  writing,  so  far  as  the  facte  are  con- 
cerned is  simply  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. 
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and  faith  must  cease  not  though  prayer  be  unan- 
swered ;  and  they  ask  where  was  the  father  when  the 
son  called  in  Grethsemane?  It  was  foreordained  that 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  should  die  for  the  people;  and  the 
more  of  murder  and  extermination  on  the  part  of  their 
enemies^  the  more  praying  and  believing  on  the  part 
of  saints,  and  the  more  praise  and  exultation  in  the 
heavenly  inheritance. 
yT  The  further  the  credulity  o^  a  credulous  people  is 
[  taxed  the  stronger  will  be  their  faith.  Many  of  the 
saints  believed  in  Joseph;  with  their  whole  mind 
and  soul  they  worshipped  him.  He  was  to  them  as 
God;  he  was  their  deity  present  upon  earth,  their 
savior  from  evil,  and  their  guide  to  heaven.  What- 
ever he  did,  that  to  his  people  was  right;  he  could 
do  no  wrong,  no  more  than  king  or  pope,  no  more 
than  Christ  or  Mahomet.  Accordingly  they  obeyed 
him  without  question;  and  it  was  this  belief  and 
obedience  that  caused  the  gentiles  to  fear  and  hate. 
There  are  still  open  in  the  world  easier  fields  than  this 
for  new  religions,  which  might  recommend  themselves 
as  a  career  to  young  men  laboring  under  a  fancied  in- 
exorable necessity. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Joseph  Smith,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man. 
His  course  in  life  was  by  no  means  along  a  flowery 
path;  his  death  was  like  that  which  too  often  comes 
to  the  founder  of  a  religion.  What  a  commentary  on 
the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart,  the  deeds  of 
those  who  live  for  the  love  of  Grod  and  man,  who  die 
for  the  love  of  Grod  and  man,  who  severally  and  col- 
lectively profess  the  highest  holiness,  the  highest 
charity,  justice,  and  humanity,  higher  far  than  any 
held  by  other  sect  or  nation,  now  or  since  the  world 
b^an — how  lovely  to  behold,  to  write  and  meditate 
upon  their  disputmgs  and  disruptions,  their  cruelties 
and  injustice,  their  persecutions  for  opinion's  sake, 
their  ravenous  hate  and  bloody  butcheries! 
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The  founder  of  Mormonism  displayed  a  singular 
genius  for  the  work  he  gave  himself  to  do.  He 
made  thousands  believe  in  him  and  in  his  doctrines, 
howsoever  good  or  evil  his  life,  howsoever  true  or 
false  his  teachings.  The  less  that  can  be  proved 
the  more  may  be  asserted.  Any  one  possessing  the 
proper  abilities  may  found  a  religion  and  make  pros- 
elytes. His  success  will  depend  not  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  statements,  nor  on  their  gross  absurdity 
or  philosophic  refinement,  but  on  the  power  and  skill 
with  which  his  propositions  are  promulgated.  If  he 
has  not  the  natural  and  inherited  genius  for  this  work, 
though  his  be  otherwise  the  greatest  mind  that  ever 
existed,  he  is  sure  to  fail.  If  he  has  the  mental  and 
physical  adaptation  for  the  work,  he  will  succeed, 
whatever  may  be  his  abilities  in  other  directions. 

There  was  more  in  this  instance  than  any  consid- 
eration short  of  careful  study  makes  appear:  things 
spiritual  and  things  temporal;  the  outside  world  and 
the  inside  workings.  The  prophet's  days  were  full  of 
trouble.  His  people  were  often  petulant,  his  elders 
quarrelsome,  his  most  able  followers  cautious  and 
captious.  While  the  world  scoffed  and  the  neighbors 
used  violence,  his  high  priests  were  continually  ask- 
ing him  for  prophecies,  and  if  they  were  not  fulfilled 
at  once  and  to  the  letter,  they  stood  ready  to  apostatize. 
Many  did  apostatize;  many  behaved  disgracefully,  and 
brought  reproach  and  enmity  upon  the  cause.  More- 
over, Joseph  was  constantly  in  fear  for  his  life,  and 
though  by  no  means  desirous  of  death,  in  moments 
of  excitement  he  often  faced  danger  with  apparent 
indifference  as  to  the  results.  But  without  occupy- 
ing further  space  with  my  own  remarks,  I  will  give 
the  views  of  others,  who  loved  or  hated  him  and 
knew  him  personally  and  well. 

Of  his  physique  and  character.  Parley  P.  Pratt  re- 
marks: "President  Joseph  Smith  was  in  person  tall 
and  well  built,  strong  and  active;  of  a  light  complex- 
ion, light  hair,  blue  eyes,  very  little  beard,  and  of  an 
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expression  peculiar  to  himself,  on  which  the  eye  natu- 
rally rested  with  interest,  and  was  never  weary  of  be- 
holding. His  countenance  was  ever  mild,  afiable, 
and  beaming  with  intelligence  and  benevolence,  min- 
gled with  a  look  of  interest  and  an  unconscious  smile 
of  cheerfulness,  and  entirely  free  from  all  restraint,  or 
affectation  of  gravity;  and  there  was  something  con- 
nected with  the  serene  and  steady,  penetrating  glance 
of  his  eye,  as  if  he  would  penetrate  the  deepest  abyss 
of  the  human  heart,  gaase  into  eternity,  penetrate  the 
heavens,  and  comprehend  all  worlds.  He  possessed 
a  noble  boldness  and  independence  of  character;  his 
manner  was  easy  and  familiar,  his  rebuke  terrible  as 
the  lion,  his  benevolence  unbounded  as  the  ocean, 
his  intelligence  universal,  and  his  language  abounding 
in  original  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself. ' 

And  thus  a  female  convert  who  arrived  at  Nauvoo 
a  year  or  two  before  the  prophet's  death:  "The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  Joseph  Smith  I  recognized  him  from  a 
vision  that  once  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream.  His  coun- 
tenance was  like  that  of  an  angel,  and  such  as  I  had 
never  beheld  before.  He  was  then  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  of  ordinary  appearance  in  dress  and  manner, 
but  with  a  child-like  innocence  of  expression.  His  hair 
was  of  a  light  brown,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  complex- 
ion light.  His  natural  demeanor  was  quiet;  his  char- 
acter and  disposition  were  formed  by  his  life-work;  he 
was  kind  and  considerate,  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
all  his  people,  and  considering  everv  one  his  equal,"* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  Mormonism  Un- 
veiled ssLja:  "The  extreme  ignorance  and  apparent 
stupidity  of  this  modern  prophet  were  by  his  early 
followers  looked  upon  as  his  greatest  merit,  and  as 
furnishing  the  most  incontestable  proof  of  his  divine 
mission . . .  His  followers  have  told  us  that  he  could 
not  at  the  time  he  was  chosen  of  the  Lord  even  write 
his  own  name.     But  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  defi- 

M  Another  acoount  says  that  at  36  he  weighed  212  Ihe,  stood  6  feet  in  his 
ptunps,  was  robust,  corpulent,  and  jovial,  but  when  roused  to  anger  his  ex 
pression  was  very  severe. 
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ciencies  are  fully  supplied  by  a  natural  genius,  strong 
inventive  powers  of  mind,  a  deep  study,  and  an  unusu- 
ally correct  estimate  of  the  human  passions  and  feel- 
ings. In  short,  he  is  now  endowed  with  all  the  re- 
quisite traits  of  character  to  pursue  most  successAilly 
the  humbug  which  he  has  introduced.  His  address 
is  easy,  rather  fascinating  and  winning,  of  a  mild  and 
sober  deportment  when  not  irritated.  But  he  fre- 
quently becomes  boisterous  by  the  impertinence  or 
curiosity  of  the  skeptical,  and  assumes  the  bravado, 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  meekness  which  he  pro- 
fesses. His  followers,  of  course,  can  discover  in  his 
very  countenance  all  the  certain  indications  of  a  di- 
vine mission." 

One  more  quotation  will  serve  to  show  the  impres- 
sion that  Joseph  Smith's  doctrines  and  discourse  made 
not  onl}  on  his  own  followers  but  on  the  gentiles,  and 
even  oi^  gentile  divines.  In  1843  a  methodist  minis- 
ter, named  Prior,  visited  Nauvoo  and  was  present 
during  a  sermon  preached  by  the  prophet  in  the  tem- 
ple. "I  took  my  seat,"  he  remarks,  "in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  congregation,  who  were  waiting  in 
breathless  silence  for  his  appearance.  While  he  tar- 
ried, I  had  plenty  of  time  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the 
character  and  common  report  of  that  truly  singular 
personage.  I  fancied  that  I  should  behold  a  counte- 
nance sad  and  sorrowful,  yet  containing  the  fiery  marks 
of  rage  and  exasperation.  I  supposed  that  I  should 
be  enabled  to  discover  in  him  some  of  those  thought- 
ful and  reserved  features,  those  mystic  and  sarcastic 
glances,  which  I  had  fancied  the  ancient  sages  to  pos- 
sess. I  expected  to  see  that  fearful  faltering  look  of 
conscious  shame  which  from  what  I  had  heard  of  him 
he  might  be  expected  to  evince.  He  appeared  at  last; 
but  how  was  I  disappointed  when,  instead  of  the  head 
and  horns  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  I  beheld 
only  the  appearance  of  a  common  man,  of  tolerably 
large  proportions. 

"I  was  sadly  disappointed,  and  thought  that,  al- 
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though  his  appearance  could  not  be  wrested  to  indi- 
cate anything  against  him^  yet  he  would  manifest  all  I 
had  heard  of  him  when  he  began  to  preach.  I  sat 
uneasily  and  watched  him  closely.  He  commenced 
preaching,  not  from  the  book  of  Mormon,  however, 
but  from  the  bible;  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  of 
Peter  was  his  text.  He  commenced  calmly,  and  con- 
tinued dispassionately  to  pursue  his  subject,  while  I 
sat  in  breathless  silence,  waiting  to  hear  that  foul 
aspersion  of  the  other  sects,  that  diabolical  disposi- 
tion of  revenge,  and  to  hear  that  rancorous  denuncia- 
tion of  every  individual  but  a  Mormon.  I  waited  in 
vain;  I  listened  with  surprise;  I  sat  uneasy  in  my 
seat,  and  could  hardly  persuade  myself  but  that  he 
had  been  apprised  of  my  presence,  and  so  ordered 
his  discourse  on  my  account,  that  I  might  not  be 
able  to  find  fault  with  it;  for  instead  of  a  jumbled 
jargon  of  half-connected  sentences,  and  a  volley  of 
imprecations,  and  diabolical  and  malignant  denuncia- 
tions heaped  upon  the  heads  of  all  who  differed  from 
him,  and  the  dreadftd  twisting  and  wresting  of  the 
scriptures  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  attempt 
to  weave  a  web  of  dark  and  mystic  sophistry  around 
the  gos»el  truths,  which  I  had  anticipated,  he  glided 
along  tnrough  a  very  interesting  and  elaborate  dis- 
course, with  all  the  care  and  happy  facility  of  one 
who  was  well  aware  of  his  important  station  and  his 
duty  to  God  and  man."^ 

No  event,  probably,  that  had  occurred  thus  far  in 
the  history  of  the  saints  gave  to  the  cause  of  Mor- 
monism  so  much  of  stability  as  the  assassination  of  Jo- 
seph Smith.  Not  all  the  militia  mobs  in  Illinois,  in 
Missouri,  or  in  the  United  States  could  destroy  this 
cause,  any  more  than  could  the  roundheads  in  the 

•^  Machay^s  The  Mormons,  131-3.  Of  course  views  as  to  Joseph  Smith's 
character  are  expressed  in  nearly  all  the  works  published  on  Mormonism. 
With  the  exception,  periiaps,  of  Mahomet,  no  one  has  been  so  much  bespat- 
tered with  praise  by  his  fdlowers  and  with  abuse  by  his  adversacies  as  th« 
founder  of  this  faith. 
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seventeenth  century  destroy  the  cause  of  monarchy. 
The  deed  but  reacted  on  those  who  committed  it. 

When  two  miles  on  his  way  from  Nauvoo,  the  gov- 
ernor was  met  by  messengers  who  informed  him  of  the 
assassination,  and,  as  he  relates,  he  was  *'  struck  with  a 
kind  of  dumbness."  At  daybreak  the  next  morning  all 
the  bells  in  Carthage  were  ringing.  It  was  noised 
abroad  throughout  Hancock  county,  he  says,  that  the 
Mormons  had  attempted  the  rescue  of  Joseph  and  Hy- 
rum ;  that  they  had  been  killed  in  order  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  that  the  governor  was  closely  besieged  at 
Nauvoo  by  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and  could  hold  out 
only  for  two  days.  Ford  was  convinced  that  "  those 
whoever  they  were  who  assassinated  the  Smiths 
meditated  in  turn  his  assassination  by  the  Mormons," 
thinking  that  they  would  thus  rid  themselves  of  the 
Smiths  and  the  governor,  and  that  the  result  would 
be  the  expulsion  of  the  saints,  for  Ford  had  shown  a 
determination  to  defend  Nauvoo,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  from  the  threatened  violence.  Arriving  at 
Carthage  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  found  the  citi- 
zens in  flight  with  their  families  and  effects,  one  of 
his  companies  broken  up,  and  the  Carthage  Greys  also 
disbandmg,  the  citizens  that  remained  being  in  instant 
fear  of  attack.  At  length  he  met  with  John  Taylor 
and  Willard  Richards,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
usage  they  had  received,  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
panic-stricken  magistrate,  and  addressed  a  letter  to 
their  brethren  at  Nauvoo,  exhorting  them  to  preserve 
the  peace,  the  latter  stating  that  he  had  pledged  his 
word  that  no  violence  would  be  used. 

The  letter  of  Richards  and  Taylor,  signed  also  by 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  a 
few  weeks  afterward  died,  as  the  Mormons  relate,  of  a 
broken  heart,  prevented  a  threatened  uprising  of  the 
saints.*®  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  news 
was  received,  the  legion  was  called  out,  the  letter  read, 

"^To  the  letter  wae  appended  a  postaoript  from  the  goremor,  bidding  the 
Monnona  defend  themaeiyea  nntU  protection  conld  be  f omiahed,  and  one  from 
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and  the  fury  of  the  citizens  allayed  by  addresses  from 
Judge  Phelps,  Colonel  Buckmaster,  the  govemor^s 
aid^  and  others.  In  the  afternoon  the  oodies  of 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  arrived  in  wagons  guarded  by 
three  men.  They  were  met  by  the  city  council,  the 
prophet's  staff,  the  officers  of  the  legion,  and  a  vast 
procession  of  citizens,  crying  out  ''amid  the  most 
solemn  lamentations  and  wailings  that  ever  ascended 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  to  be  avenged  of 
their  enemies."  Arriving  at  the  Nauvoo  House,  the 
assemblage,  numbering  ten  thousand  persons,  was 
again  adoressed,  and  "  with  one  united  voice  riBsolved 
to  trust  to  the  law  for  a  remedy  of  such  a  high-handed 
assassination,  and  when  that  failed,  to  cs^  upon  God 
to  avenge  them  of  their  wrongs.  Oh  I  widows  and 
orphans !  Oh  Americans  I  weep,  for  the  glory  of  free- 
dom has  departed!" 

Meanwhile  the  governor,  fearing  that  the  Mormons 
would  rise  in  a  body  to  execute  vengeance,  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  explain  his  conduct,^  and  again  called  out  the 
militia.  Two  officers  were  despatched  to  Nauvoo, 
with  orders  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  citizens, 
and  to  proceed  thence  to  Warsaw,  where  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  anti-Mormon  militia,  and  forbid 
violent  measures  in  the  name  of  the  state.  On  arriv- 
ing  at  the  former  place  they  laid  their  instructions 
before  the  members  of  the  municipality.  A  meeting 
of  the  council  was  summoned,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  saints  rigidly  sustain  the  laws  and  the  governor, 
so  long  as  they  are  themselves  sustained  in  their 
constitutional  rights;  that  they  discountenance  ven- 
geance on  the  assassins  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith; 
that  instead  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  they  appeal  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and,  should  the  law  fail,  they 

Qeneral  Deminff ,  telling  them  to  remain  qmet»  that  the  aasaaftinaticui  would 
be  condemned  by  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Blinois,  bat  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  attaok  from  Missonri,  and  '  prudence  might  obviate  material 
destraotion.'  Times  and  8e€uons,  v.  561. 

"Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  Id,,  v.  664-5;  Machay*B  The iformofu,  17S- 
9;  and  i^ucket^s  Hist.  Mor.,  186-7. 
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leave  the  matter  with  God;  that  the  council  pledges 
itself  that  no  aggressions  shall  be  made  by  the  citizens 
of  Nauvoo,  approves  the  course  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  will  uphold  him  by  all  honorable  means. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  was  then  held  in  the  public 
square;  the  people  were  addressed,  the  resolutions 
read,  and  all  responded  with  a  hearty  amen. 

The  two  officers  then  returned  to  Carthage  and 
reported  to  the  governor,  who  was  so  greatly  pleased 
with  the  forbearance  of  the  saints  that  he  officially 
declared  them  "human  beings  and  citizens  of  the 
state."  »  He  caused  writs  to  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
three  of  the  murderers — after  they  had  taken  refuge 
in  Missouri.^  The  assassins  escaped  punishment, 
however;  and  now  that  order  was  restored,  the  chief 
magistrate  disbanded  the  militia,  after  what  he  termed 
"a  campaign  of  about  thirteen  days." 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  1st  aletter  was  addressed  by 
Richards,  Taylor,  and  Phelps  to  the  citizens  of  Nau- 
voo,  and  a  fortnight  later,  an  epistle  signed  by  the  same 
persons  and  also  by  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  despatched 
to  all  the  saints  throughout  the  world.  "Be  peace- 
able, quiet  citizens,  doing  the  works  of  righteousness; 
and  as  soon  as  the  twelve  and  other  authorities  can 
assemble,  or  a  majority  of  them,  the  onward  course 
to  the  CTeat  gathering  of  Israel,  and  the  final  con- 
summation of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times, 
will  be  pointed  out,  so  that  the  murder  of  Abel,  the 
assassination  of  hundreds,  the  righteous  blood  of  all 
the  holy  prophets,  from  Abel  to  Joseph,  sprinkled 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  son  of  God,  as  the  crim- 
son sign  of  remission,  only  carries  conviction  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  all  flesh,  that  the  cause  is  just 
and  will  continue;  and  blessed  are  they  that  hold  out 
faithftd  to  the  end,  while  apostates,  consenting  to  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood,  have  no  forgiveness  in 
this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come. .  .Let  no  vain 

^  In  Message  to  lU,  Legis.,  20,  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  marderera  after- 
ward surrendered  <m  the  nndentanding  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  bail. 
Theore  was  not  safficient  proof  to  convict  them. 
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and  foolish  plans  or  imaginations  scatter  us  abroad 
and  divide  us  asunder  as  a  people,  to  seek  to  save  our 
lives  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  principle,  but  rather 
let  us  live  or  die  together  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
society  and  union."*^ 

At  this  time  the  saints  needed  such  words  of  ad- 
vice and  consolation.  Some  were  already  making 
preparations  to  return  to  the  gentiles;  some  feared 
that  their  organization  as  a  sect  would  soon  come  to 
an  end.  To  reassure  them,  one  more  address  was 
issued  on  August  15th,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve 
apostles,"  and  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  apostles.  The  saints  were  told  that 
though  they  were  now  without  a  prophet  present  in 
the  flesh,  the  twelve  would  administer  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  church;  and  that  even  if  they  should 
be  taken  away,  there  were  still  others  who  would 
ins^  the  «Lph  of  th«i.  <^  throughout  the 
world. 

In  1830,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized  in  a 
chamber  by  a  few  humble  men;  in  1844  the  prophet's 
followers  mustered  scores  of  thousands.  Speedy  dis- 
solution was  now  predicted  by  some,  while  others 
argued  that  as  all  his  faults  would  lie  buried  in  the 
tomb,  while  on  his  virtues  martyrdom  would  shed  its 
lustre,  the  progress  of  the  sect  would  be  yet  more 
remarkable.  The  latter  prediction  was  verified,  and 
after  the  Mormons  had  suffered  another  period  of  per- 
secution, Joseph  Smith  the  martyr  became  a  greater 
power  in  the  land  than  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet. 

^The  foil  text  of  both  letters  isjiyeii  in  Time»  cmdSeaeons,  v.  568,  586- 
7;  Machay*8  The  Mormtms,  180-2;  Snwcher's  Hist,  Mormom,  18&-92. 

^  Who  are  thiis  described  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Phelps  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Prophet^  a  small  joomal  established  to  promulgate  the  views 
of  the  sect:  '  Brigliam  Young,  the  lion  of  the  Lord;  Heber  G.  Kimball,  the  her- 
ald of  grace;  Parley  P.  Pratt,  the  archer  of  paradise;  Orson  Hyde,  the  olive 
branch  of  Israel;  WiUard  Richards,  the  keeper  of  the  roUs;  John  Tavlor, 
the  chainpion  of  right;  William  Smith,  the  patriarchal  staff  of  Jacob;  Wilfotd 
Woodra£^  the  banner  of  the  gospel;  George  A.  Smith,  the  entablatore  of 
truth;  Orison  Pratt,  the  gauge  of  philosophy;  John  £.  Page,  the  sun-dial; 
and  Lyman  Wifiht,  the  wild  ram  of  the  mountains.  Th^  are  good  men; 
the  best  the  Lord  can  find.'    See  Mcuikay's  The  Mormn/M^  186. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BmaHAM  YOUNG  SUCCEEDS  JOSEPH. 

1844^1845. 

Tbx  QnxsnoK  of  Suogbssiok— Biogbafhy  of  Bbioham  Young — ^Hm  EabIiT 
LnrB—CoNVSBsiON— M18S10NABT  Wobk— Hade  Pbxsidsnt  of  tbm 
TwELYs— His  Dbyotiok  to  the  Pbophst— Sibnst  Biodon  anb  Bbio- 
ham Young  Rival  Asfibants  fok  the  Presidbnot— -Bigdon's  CLAnca 
— PuBUo  Meetings— Bbioham  Elected  Pbbsidbnt  of  the  Chuboh — 
His  Cbabaotebt— Temple-building — Fbbsh  Disasters— The  Affaib  at 
MoBLET— The  Men  of  Quinct  and  the  Men  of  Cabtbage— The  Mor- 
mons Consent  to  Abandon  their  Citt. 

Upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions claiming  immediate  attention  was,  Who  shall 
be  his  successor?  It  was  the  first  time  the  question 
had  arisen  in  a  manner  to  demand  immediate  solution, 
and  the  matter  of  succession  was  not  so  well  deter- 
mined then  as  now,  it  being  at  present  well  established 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  church 
the  apostle  eldest  in  ordination  and  service  takes  his 
place. 

Personal  qualifications  would  have  much  to  do  with 
it;  rules  could  be  established  later.  The  first  consid- 
eration now  was  to  keep  the  church  from  falling  in 
pieces.  None  realized  the  situation  better  than  Brig- 
ham  Young,  who  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  he  him- 
self was  the  man  for  the  emergency.  Then  to  make 
it  appear  plain  to  the  brethren  that  God  would  have 
him  take  Joseph's  place,  his  mind  thus  works:  ^^The 
first  thing  that  I  thought  of,"  he  says,  "was  whether 
Joseph  had  taken  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  with  him 

Hm.  nz4B.   18  (198) 
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from  the  earth.  Brother  Orson  Pratt  sat  on  my 
left ;  we  were  both  leaning  back  on  our  chairs.  Bring- 
ing my  hand  down  on  my  knee,  I  said,  *The  keys  of 
the  kingdom  are  right  here  with  the  church.*"  But 
who  held  the  keys  of  the  kingdom?  This  was  the  all- 
absorbing  question  that  was  being  discussed  at  Nauvoo 
when  Brigham  and  the  other  members  of  the  quorum 
arrived  at  that  city  on  the  6th  of  August,  1844. 

Brigham  Young  was  bom  at  Whitingham,  Wind- 
ham county,  Vermont,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1801.  His 
father,  John,  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  served  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in. the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  grand- 
father as  surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.^  In 
1804  his  family,  which  included  nine  children,*  of  whom 
he  was  then  the  youngest,  removed  to  Sherbum, 
Chenango  county,  New  York,  where  for  a  time  hard- 
ship and  poverty  were  their  lot.  Concerning  Brig- 
ham's  youth  there  is  little  worthy  of  record.  La^ 
of  means  compelled  him,  almost  without  education, 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  ab  did  his  brothers,  finding 
employment  as  best  they  could.  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  when  he  married  he  had  learned  how 
to  work  as  farmer,  carpenter,  joiner,  painter,  and 
glazier,  in  the  last  of  which  occupations  he  was  an  ex- 
pert craftsman. 

In  1829  he  removed  to  Mendon,  Monroe  county, 
where  his  father  then  resided;  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  the  book  of  Mormon  at  the  house  of  his 
brother  Phineas,  who  had  been  a  pastor  in  the  re- 
formed methodist  church,  but  was  now  a  convert  to 
Mormonism.' 

*  WoMa  The  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Harem,  linforth,  Royte  from 
Lioerpoolt  1 12,  note,  states  that  his  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  revoln- 
tionary  war;  this  is  not  confirmed  by  Mrs  Waite,  who  quotes  from  Brigham's 
autobiography.  Asain,  Nabby  Howe  was  the  maiden  name  of  Brigham's 
mother,  as  given  in  his  autobiography;  while  Linforth  reads  Nancy  Howe;  and 
Bemy,  Jtmr,  to  O.  S.  L.  City,  i.  413,  Naleby  Howe. 

•Born  as  follow:  Nancy,  Aug.  6,  1786,  Fanny,  Nov.  8,  1787,  Biioda,  Sept. 
10,  1789,  John,  May  22, 1791,  Nabby,  Apr.  23,  1793,  Susannah,  June  7,  17tt5, 
Joeeph,  Apr.  7, 1797,  Phineas,  Feb.  16, 1799,  and  Brieham,  June  1, 1801.  Two 
others  were  bom  later:  Louisa,  Sept.  25,  1804,  and  Lorenzo  Dow,  Oct.  19, 
1807. 

'In  Ibid,,  it  is  mentioned  that  before  the  organization  of  the  latter-day 
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About  two  yeaxs  later  he  himself  was  converted*  by 
the  preaching  of  Elder  Samuel  H.  Smith,  brother  of 
the  prophet;  on  the  14th  of  April,  1832,  he  was  bap- 
tized, and  on  the  same  night  ordained  an  elder,  his 
father**  and  all  his  brothers  afterward  becoming  pros- 
elytes. During  the  same  month  he  set  forth  to  meet 
the  prophet  at  Kirtland,  where  he  found  him  and 
several  of  his  brethren  chopping  wood.  "Here,"  says 
Brigham,  "my  joy  was  full  at  the  privilege  of  shak- 
ing the  hand  of  the  prophet  of  God . . .  He  was  happy 
to  see  us  and  bid  us  welcome.  In  the  evening  a  few 
of  the  brethren  came  in,  and  we  conversed  together 
upon  the  things  of  the  kingdom.  He  called  upon  me 
to  pray.  In  my  prayer  I  spoke  in  tongues.  As  soon 
as  we  rose  from  our  knees,  the  brethren  flocked 
around  him,  and  asked  his  opinion. .  .He  told  them 
it  was  the  pure  Adamic  language; ...  it  is  of  God,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  brother  Brigham  Young 
will  preside  over  this  church."  In  1835  he  was  chosen, 
as  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the  quorum  of  the 
twelve,  and  the  following  spring  set  forth  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour  to  the  eastern  states.  Returning  early 
in  the  winter,  he  saved  the  life  of  the  prophet,  and 
otherwise  rendered  good  service  during  the  great 
apostasy  of  1836,  when  the  church  passed  through  its 
darkest  hour.* 

Brigham  was  ever  a  devoted  follower  of  the  prophet, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  shielded  him  against 
the  persecutions  of  apostates.  At  the  close  of  1837 
he  was  driven  by  their  machinations  from  Kirtland,^ 

ehnrch,  Phineas  had  wrought  a  miracle,  'whereby  a  young  girl  on  the  point  of 
death  had  been  restored  to  life.'    Remv  does  not  ffive  his  authoribr. 

^  At  a  branch  of  the  church  at  Columbia,  Penn.  TulUdge's  Uft  of  Youngs  78. 

&  John  Young  was  made  first  patriarch  of  the  church.  He  died  at  Quincy, 
ni.,  Oct.  12, 1839.  WaiU*9  The  Mormon  Prophet,  2. 

•  TtdUdg^s  Life  qf  Brigham  Young,  83.  In  a  speech  delivered  after  he 
became  president,  Brigham  says:  'Ascertaining  that  a  plot  was  laid  to  waylay 
Joseph  lor  the  puipose  of  taking  his  Ufe,  on  nis  return  from  Monroe,  Michi- 
gan, to  Kirtland,  I  procured  a  norse  and  buggy,  and  took  brother  William 
Smith  along  to  meet  Joseph,  whom  we  met  returning  in  the  stage-coach. 
Joseph  requested  William  to  take  his  scat  in  the  stage,  and  he  rode  with  me 
in  the  bu^^y     We  arrived  at  Kirtland  in  safety.* 

'  'On  the  morning  of  Dec.  22d  I  left  Kirtland  in  consequence  of  the  fury 
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and  took  refuge  at  Dublin,  Indiana,  where  he  was  soon 
afterward  joined  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon. 
Thence,  in  company  with  the  former,  he  went  to  Mis- 
souri, arriving  at  Far  West  a  short  time  before  the 
massacre  at  Uaun's  MilL  Once  more  Brigham  was 
compelled  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  now  betook  himself 
to  Quincy,  where  he  raised  means  to  aid  the  destitute 
brethren  in  leaving  Missouri,"  and  directed  the  first 
settlement  of  the  saints  in  Illinois,  the  prophet  Joseph, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  others  being  then  in  prison. 

By  revelation  of  July  8,  1838,^  it  was  ordered  that 
eleven  of  the  quorum  should  "  depart  to  go  over  the 
great  waters,  and  there  promulgate  my  gospel,  the 
fulness  thereof,  and  bear  record  of  my  name.  Let 
them  take  leave  of  my  saints  in  the  city  Par  West,  on 
the  26th  day  of  April  next;  on  the  building  spot  of  my 
house,  saith  the  Lord."  As  the  twelve  had  been  ban- 
ished from  Missouri  and  could  not  return  with  safety, 
many  of  the  church  dignitaries  urged  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  revelation  should  not  be  fulfilled.  *'But," 
says  Brigham,  "  I  felt  differently,  and  so  did  those  of 
the  quorum  who  were  with  me."  The  affairs  of  the 
church  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  twelve,  and  their 
president  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  danger. 
"  The  Lord  had  spoken,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  obey." 

The  quorum  started  forth,  and  reaching  Far  West 
toward  the  end  of  April,  hid  themselves  in  a  grove. 
Between  midnight  of  the  25th  and  dawn  of  the  26th 

of  the  mob,  and  the  flpirit  that  prevailed  in  the  apostates,  who  threatened  to 
destroy  me  because  I  would  proclaim  publicly  and  privately  that  I  knew,  by 
the  power  of  the  holy  ghost,  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  the  most 
high  Ood,  and  had  not  transgressed  and  fallen,  as  apostates  declared.*  IcL,  84. 

* '  I  held  a  meeting  with  the  brethren  of  the  twelve  and  the  members  of 
the  church  in  Quincy,  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  a  letter  was  read  to  the 
people  from  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  saints  at  Far  West,  who  were 
left  destitute  of  the  means  to  move.  Though  the  brethren  were  poor  and 
stripped  of  almost  everything,  yet  they  manifested  a  spirit  of  willinsness  to 
do  their  utmost,  offering  to  sell  their  hats,  coats,  and  shoes  to  accomplish  the 
object.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  $50  was  collected  in  nionev  ana  sevual 
teams  were  subscribed  to  go  and  brmg  the  brethren.'  I<L,  89-90. 

'This  is  the  date  given  in  Doctrine  and  CovenanU,  881  (ed.  S.  L.  City, 
1876).  See  also  IAi{forih^B  Boule  from  Liverpool^  112,  note.  Tullidge  gives 
July  8,  1836.  Life  qf  Brigham  Young,  90. 
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thej  held  a  conference,  relaid  the  foundation  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  and  ordained  Wilford  Woodruff 
and  George  A.  Smith  as  apostles  in  place  of  those 
who  had  fallen  from  grace.  "Thus,"  says  Brigham, 
^'was  this  revelation  fulfilled,  concerning  which  our 
enemies  said,  if  all  the  other  revelations  of  Joseph 
Smith  came  to  pass,  that  one  should  not  be  fulfilled." 

Upon  the  excommunication  of  Thomas  B.  Marsh, 
in  1839,  the  oflSce  of  president  of  the  twelve  devolved 
by  right  on  Brigham  by  reason  of  his  seniority  of 
membership.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1840,  he  was 
publicly  accepted  by  the  council  as  their  head,  and  at 
the  reorganization  of  the  church  councils  at  Nauvoo 
he  was  appointed  by  revelation  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1843,  president  of  the  twelve  travelling  council. 

After  the  founding  of  Nauvoo,  the  president,  to- 

f  ether  with  three  others  of  the  quorum,*^  sailed  for 
iiverpool,  where  they  arrived  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1840,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  church.  Here  he  was  engaged  for  about  a  vear 
in  missionary  work,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Tating 
ship  for  New  York  on  the  20th  of  April,  1841,  he 
reached  Nauvoo  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  prophet,  who  a  few  days  afterward" 
received  the  following  revelation:  "Dear  and  well- 
beloved  brother  Brigham  Young,  verily  thus  saith 
the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant  Brigham,  it  is  no  more 
required  at  your  hand  to  leave  your  family  as  in  times 
past,  for  your  offering  is  acceptable  to  me;  I  have 
seen  your  labor  and  toil  in  journey ings  for  my  name. 
I  therefore  command  you  to  send  my  word  abroad, 
and  take  special  care  of  your  family  from  this  time 
henceforth  and  forever.     Amen." 

Already  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  was  falling  upon 
the  president  of  the  twelve;  already  the  former  had 

10  *  Elder  Catler,  the  master  workman  of  the  house,  recommenoed  laying 
the  foundation  bv rolling  up  a  large  stone  near  the  south-east  corner.*  Id.,  92. 

"  Heber  G.  Kimball,  George  A.  Smith,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt.  Reuben 
Hedlock  also  accompanied  them. 

"On  July  9th.  Doctrine  and  CovenanU^  409. 
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foretold  his  own  death;  but  notwithstanding  the  rev- 
elation, Brigham  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the 
eastern  stat^,  and  at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire, 
received  news  of  the  tragedy  at  Carthage  jail. 

When  Governor  Ford  and  bis  miUtia  were  prepar- 
ing to  march  on  Nauvoo  for  the  purpose  of  forestall- 
ing civil  war,  the  only  course  open  to  the  prophet 
and  his  followers  was  a  removal  from  Illinois.  In  1842 
an  expedition  had  been  planned  to  explore  the  coun- 
try toward  or  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but 
when  Joseph  Smith  put  himself  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  all 
other  matters  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  Brigham 
claimed  that  had  he  been  present  the  assassination 
would  never  have  occurred;  he  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  prophet's  departure  for  Carthage:  rather 
would  he  have  sent  him  to  the  mountains  under  a 
guard  of  elders.  But  Brigham  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  dispensation  of  providence  which  was 
now  to  bring  his  clear,  strong  judgment  and  resolute 
will  to  the  front. 

Prominent  among  the  aspirants  for  the  presidency 
of  the  church  was  Sidney  Rigdon,  one  of  the  first  and 
ablest  to  espouse  the  cause,  and  not  altogether  without 
grounds  for  his  pretensions.  He  had  performed  much 
labor,  had  encountered  many  trials,  and  had  received 
scanty  honors,  being  at  present  nothing  more  than 
preacher,  and  professor  of  history,  belles-lettres,  and 
oratory.  B^  revelation  of  January  19,  1841,  he  had 
been  offered  the  position  of  counsellor  to  the  prophet,^' 

^Doctrine  and  Covenants,  406.  In  this  same  reTeUtion  the  officers  of 
the  priesthood  were  likewise  named:  H3mim  Smith,  patriarch;  Joseph  Smith, 
presiding  elder  over  the  whole  church,  also  translator,  reyelator,  seer,  and 
prophet,  with  Sidney  Rigdon  and  William  Law  as  coancillors,  th«  three  to 
constitute  a  quorum  and  first  presidency.  Brigham  Toung,  president  over 
the  twelve  traTelling  council,  who  were  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
Orson  Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  William  Smith,  John  Taylor,  John  £.  Page,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Willard  Richards,  George  A.  Smith,  and  some  one  to  be  appointed 
in  place  of  David  Patten;  a  hi^h  council,  Samuel  Bent,  H.  G.  Sherwood, 
George  W.  Harris,  Charles  0.  Rich,  Thomas  Grover,  Newel  Knight,  David 
Dort,  Dunbar  Wilson,  Aaron  Johnson,  David  Fulmer,  Alpheus  Cutler,  WUl 
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if  he  would  consent  to  humble  himself.  But  Sidney 
would  not  humble  himself.  Soon  after  Joseph  s 
death,  at  which  he  was  not  present,  he  had  a  revela- 
tion of  his  own,  bidding  him  conduct  the  saints  to 
Pittsburgh."  Visiting  that  city,  he  found  the  time 
not  yet  npe  for  this  measure;  and  meanwhile  return- 
ing to  Nauvoo,  the  3d  of  Au^st,  he  offered  himself 
on  the  following  day  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
aided  by  Elder  Mark& 

Sidney  now  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  gain  influ- 
ence and  secure  retainers.  He  must  have  Joseph's 
mantle;  he  must  have  the  succession,  or  henceforth  he 
would  be  nothing.  It  was  a  momentous  question,  not 
to  be' disposed  of  in  a  day.  To  substantiate  his  claim, 
Sidney  could  now  have  visions  with  the  best  of  them ; 
on  various  occasions  he  told  how  the  Lord  had  through 
him  counselled  the  people  to  appoint  him  as  their  guar- 
dian. He  requested  that  a  meeting  should  be  held 
on  the  following  sabbath,  the  8th  of  August,  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  matter.  But  prior  to  this 
meeting  Parley  Pratt  and  two  others  of  the  twelve 
bade  the  candidate  go  with  them  to  the  house  of  John 
Taylor,  who  yet  lay  prostrate  with  his  wounds.  Tay- 
lor expostulated  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Sidney 
continued  to  press  his  claims,  even  assuming  the  sacred 
office,  prophesying  and  ordaining.  On  the  sabbath 
named,  according  to  appointment,  Sidney  and  his  sup- 
porters met  in  the  grove  near  the  temple;  but  were 
confronted  by  the  apostles,  with  Brigham  at  their 
head.    Standing  before  them,  Sidney  addressed  the 

lam  HimtixigtQn;  president  oyer  a  qnorom  of  high  priests,  Don  Oarlos  Smith, 
with  Amaaa  Lyman  and  Noah  Paokard  for  oon^ellors;  apriestiiood  to  pre- 
side over  the  qnorom  of  elders,  John  A.  Hicks,  Samn^  Williams,  and  Jesse 
Baker;  to  preside  over  the  qnoram  of  seventies,  Joseph  Young,  Josiah  But- 
terfield,  Buiiel  Miles,  Henry  Herriman,  Zera  Pulsipher,  Levi  Hancock, 
James  Foster — ^this  for  elders  constantlv  travelling,  while  the  quorum  of 
elders  was  to  preside  over  the  churches  from  time  to  time;  to  preside  over 
the  bishopric,  Vinson  Knight,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  and  Shadrach  Roxmdy,  and 
others. 

^*  See  his  memorial  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  Times  and  Seaaons, 
T.  41^23,  Bemy  says  that  he  was  also  instmctod  to  pay  a  visit  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  overthrow  her  if  she  refused  to  accept  the  gospel.  Jour,  to  O, 
8.  L.  OUjf,  i.  411;  a  statement  for  which  I  find  no  authorify. 
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brethren  for  nearly  two  hours.  Tet  he  seemed  to 
make  no  impression.  ''The  Lord  has  not  chosen 
him/'  said  one  to  another.  The  assembly  then  ad- 
journed to  two  o'clock,  when  the  saints  in  and  about 
Nauvoo  gathered  in  great  numbers.  After  singing 
and  prayer,  through  the  vast  assemblage  was  hea^  a 
voice,  strikingly  clear,  distinct,  and  penetrating."  It 
was  the  voice  of  Brigham,  who  said:  ''Attention^  allt 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  called  to  act  as  chief 
of  the  twelve;  for  the  first  time  in  your  lives  you  are 
called  to  walk  by  faith,  your  prophet  being  no  longer 
present  in  the  flesh.  I  desire  that  every  one  present 
shall  exercise  the  fullest  liberty.  I  now  ask  you^  and 
each  of  you,  if  you  want  to  choose  a  guardian,  a  prophet, 
evangelist,  or  something  else  as  your  head  to  lead  you. 
All  who  wish  to  draw  away  from  the  church,  let  them 
do  it,  but  they  will  not  prosper.  If  any  want  Sidney 
Rigdon  to  lead  them,  let  them  have  him;  but  I  say  unto 
you  that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  are  with  the  twelve."^* 

It  was  then  put  to  vote,  Brigham  meanwhile  say- 
ing, "All  those  who  are  for  Joseph  and  Hyrum,  the 
book  of  Mormon,  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the 
temple,  and  Joseph's  measures,  they  being  one  party, 
will  be  called  upon  to  manifest  their  principles  boldly, 
the  opposite  party  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty.""  The 
result  was  ten  votes  for  Sidney,  the  quorum  with 
Brigham  at  their  head  getting  all  the  rest.  Elder 
PhiUps  then  motioned  that  all  "who  have  voted  for 
Sidney  Rigdon  be  suspended  until  they  can  have  a 
trial  before  the  high  council"*® 

The  truth  is,  Sidney  was  no  match  for  Brighanu 
It  was  a  battle  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb;  only  Brig- 

''  'He  pSrigham]  said,  as  he  stood  on  the  stand,  he  would  rather  sit  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  for  a  month  than  appear  before  the  people^  bat  he  pitied  tlieir 
loneliness,  and  was  constrained  to  step  for^-ard,  and  we  knew  he  was,  beoanaa 
he  had  the  voice  and  manner  of  Joseph,  as  hnndreds  can  testify. '  i?ef»*fiiioencsf 
of  Mrs  F.  D,  Richards,  MS.,  p.  14. 

"  Woodruffs  Journal,  MS.,  Aug.  8,  1844. 

"/Ttt^  Brigham  Toung,  1844,  MS.,  25. 

^'Wilford  Woodruff  states  that  Rigdon  did  not  receive  «  single  vota. 
Remimaeences,  MS.,  2. 
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ham  did  not  know  before  that  he  was  a  lion,  while 
Sidney  received  the  truth  with  reluctance  that  he  was 
indeed  a  lamb.  Something  more  than  oratory  was  nec- 
essary to  win  in  this  instance;  and  of  that  something, 
with  great  joy  in  his  heart,  Brigham  found  himself  in 
possession.  It  was  the  combination  of  qualities  which 
we  find  present  primarily  in  all  great  men,  in  all  leaders 
of  men — intellectual  force,  mental  superiority,  united 
with  personal  magnetism,  and  physique  enough  to  give 
weight  to  will  and  opinion;  for  JBrigham  Young  was 
assuredly  a  great  man,  if  by  greatness  we  mean  one 
who  is  superior  to  others  in  stoength  and  skill,  moral, 
intellectual,  or  physical.  The  secret  of  this  man's 
power — ^a  power  that  within  a  few  years  made  itself 
felt  throughout  the  world — was  this :  he  was  a  sincere 
man,  or  if  an  impostor,  he  was  one  who  first  imposed 
upon  himself.  He  was  not  a  hypocrite;  knave,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  not;  though  he 
has  been  a  thousand  times  called  both.  If  he  was  a  bad 
man,  he  was  still  a  great  man,  and  the  evil  that  he  did 
was  done  with  honest  purpose.  He  possessed  great  ad- 
ministrative ability;  he  was  far-seeing,  with  a  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  men,  of  &eir  virtues  and 
frailties.  His  superiority  was  native  to  him,  and  he 
was  daily  and  hourly  growing  more  powerful,  develop- 
ing a  strength  which  surprised  himself,  and  gaining  con- 
stantly more  and  more  confidence  in  himself,  gaining 
constantly  more  and  more  the  respect,  fear,  and  obe- 
dience of  those  about  him,  until  he  was  able  to  con- 
sign Sidney  to  the  buffetings  of  Satan  for  a  thousand 
years,  while  Brigham  remained  president  and  supreme 
ruler  of  the  church.^ 

"  Sidney  had  a  trial,  and  was  convicted  and  condemned.  Sidnev  Bigdon 
waa  a  natire  of  Saint  Clair,  Penn. ,  where  he  was  bom  in  1793.  Until  his  20th 
year  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  bat  in  1819  received  a  license  topreach, 
from  the  society  known  as  the  regular  baptists,  being  appointed  in  1822  to  the 
charge  of  the  first  baptist  church  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  became  verv  popu- 
lar. In  1824  he  resigned  his  position,  from  conscientious  motives,  and  joined 
the  Osmpbellites,  supporting  himself  by  working  as  a  journeyman  tanner. 
Two  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  as  a  GampbeUite  preacher  at  iSainbridge,  0.» 
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Thus  Brigbam  Young  succeeded  Joseph  Smith. 
The  work  of  the  latter  was  done.  It  was  a  singular 
work,  to  which  he  was  singularly  adapted;  the  work  yet 
to  be  done  is  no  less  remarkable,  and  a  no  less  remark- 
able agent  is  raised  up  at  the  right  moment.  Mat- 
ters assume  now  a  more  material  turn,  and  a  more 
material  nature  is  required  to  master  them — ^if  coarser- 
ffrained,  more  practical,  rougher,  more  dogmatical, 
dealing  less  in  revelations  from  heaven  and  more  in 
self-protection  and  self-advancement  here  on  earth, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  saints.  ^'Strike,  but  hear 
me  I"  Joseph  with  Themistocles  used  to  cry;  "I  will 
strike,  and  you  shall  hear  me,''  Brigham  would  say. 

No  wonder  the  American  Israel  received  Brigham 
as  the  gift  of  God,  the  Lion  of  the  Lord,**  though 
the  explanation  of  the  new  ruler  himself  would  have 
been  nearer  that  of  the  modem  evolutionist,  who 
would  account  for  Brigham's  success  as  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  saints  at  this 
juncture  that  their  leader  should  be  less  prophet  than 
priest  and  king,  less  idealist  than  business  manager, 
political  economist,  and  philosopher.  Brigham  holds 
communion  with  spiritual  powers  but  distantly,  per- 
haps distrustfully;  at  all  events,  he  commands  the 
sjDirits  rather  than  let  them  command  him;  and  the 
older  he  grows  the  less  he  has  to  do  with  them;  and 
the  less  he  has  to  do  with  heavenly  affairs,  the  more 
his  mind  dwells  on  earthly  matters.  His  prophecies  are 
eminently  practical;  his  people  must  have  piety  that 
will  pay.  And  later,  and  all  through  his  life,  his  posi- 
tion 18  a  strange  one.  If  the  people  about  Nauvoo  are 
troublesome,  Grod  orders  him  west;  and  then  he  tells 

and  afterward  bailt  ap  churches  at  Mantua  and  Mentor  in  that  state.  In 
1890  he  joined  the  Mormon  chnrch,  being  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Par- 
ley. Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Times  and  Seaaons,  iv.  177-S,  19S-4, 
209-10;  CM'a  Mormon  Problem,  MS.,  12;  Tucker's  Mormnmitm,  123-7;  Pitts- 
hurgh  Oaz,,  in  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  4,  1876.  Betnming  to  Pittsburgh  after 
his  excommunication,  Sidney  led  a  life  of  utter  obscurity,  and  finally  died 
at  Friendship,  Alleghany  Ck>unty,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1876.  Lippincott^s  Mag,, 
Auff.  1880. 

"See  note  41,  p.  192,  this  vol. 
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him  if  roads  are  opened  and  canals  constracted  it  will 
please  him.  From  these  practical  visions  come  ac- 
tions, and  on  a  Sunday  the  great  high-priest  rises 
in  the  tabernacle  and  says:  ''God  has  spoken.  He 
has  said  unto  his  prophet,  'Get  thee  up,  Brigham,  and 
build  me  a  city  in  the  fertile  valley  to  the  south, 
where  there  is  water,  where  there  are  fish,  where 
the  sun  is  strong  enough  to  ripen  the  cotton  plants,  and 
^ve  raiment  as  well  as  food  to  my  sainte  on  earth, 
brethren  wilUng  to  aid  God's  work  should  come  to 
me  before  the  bishop's  meeting.'"  "As  the  prophet 
takes  his  seat  again,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "and  puts 
on  his  broad-bnmmed  hat,  a  hum  of  applause  runs 
around  the  bowery,  and  teams  and  barrows  are  freely 
promised." 

To  whatsoever  Brigham  applied  himself  he  directed 
his  whole  strength,  provided  his  whole  strength  was 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  'purpose. 
There  were  others  in  the  field  against  him,  aspirants 
for  the  late  prophet's  place,  besides  Sidney;  but  direct- 
ing his  efforts  only  against  the  most  powerful  of  them, 
the  president  of  the  twelve  summoned  the  quorum  and 
the  people,  as  we  have  seen,  crushed  Rigdon  and  his 
adherents  by  one  of  the  master-strokes  which  he  was 
now  learning,  declared  the  revelations  of  Bigdon  to  be 
of  the  devil,  cut  him  off,  cursed  him,  and  was  himself 
elected  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice,  giving  all 
ostensibly  the  fullest  liberty  to  act,  yet  permitting 
none  of  &em  to  do  so,  and  even  causing  ten  to  be  tried 
for  dissenting.  Henceforth  none  dared  to  gainsay  his 
authority;  he  became  not  only  the  leader  of  the  Mor- 
mons, but  their  dictator;  holding  authority  for  a  time 
as  president  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  finally  in  the 
capacity  of  the  first  presidency,  being  made  president 
of  the  whole  church  in  December  1847. 

Brigham  Young  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  in 
the  prime  of  a  hctle  and  vigorous  manhood,  with  ex- 
uberant vitality,  with  marvelous  energy,  and  with  un- 
swerving faith  in  his  cause  and  in  himself     In  stat- 
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ure  he  was  a  little  above  medium  height;  in  frame 
well-knit  and  compact,  though  in  later  years  rotund 
and  portly;  in  carriage  somewhat  stately;  presence 
imposing,  even  at  that  time,  and  later  much  more  so; 
face  clean  shaven  now,  but  afterward  lengthened  by 
fiill  beard  except  about  the  mouth;  features  all  good, 
regular,  well  formed,  sharp,  and  smiling,  and  wearing 
an  expression  of  selfHSufficiency^  bordering  on  the  su- 
percilious, which  later  in  life  changed  to  a  look  of  sub- 
dued sagacity  which  he  could  not  conceal;  deep-set, 
gray  eyes,  cold,  stern,  and  of  uncertain  expression, 
nps  thin  and  compressed,  and  a  forehead  broad  and 
massive — his  appearance  was  that  of  a  self-reliant  and 
strong-willed  man,  of  one  bom  to  be  master  of  him- 
self and  many  others.  In  manner  and  address  he  was 
easy  and  void  of  affectation,  deliberate  in  speech,  con- 
veying his  original  and  suggestive  ideas  in  apt  though 
homely  phrase.*^  When  in  council  he  was  cool  and 
imperturbable,  slow  to  decide,  and  in  no  haste  to  act; 
but  when  the  time  for  action  came  he  worked  with  an 
energy  that  was  satisfied  only  with  success. 

Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  under  all  circumstances 
naturally  a  brave  man,  possessing  great  physical 
strength,  and  with  nerves  unshaken  by  much  excess 
or  sickness.  That  he  was  given  to  strong  drink  has 
often  been  asserted  by  his  enemies,  but  never  by  his 
friends,  and  rarely  by  impartial  observers.  He  was 
always  in  full  possession  of  himself,  being  far  too 
wise  a  man  to  destroy  himself  through  any  indiscre- 
tion. 

He  was  undoubtedly  the  man  for  the  occasion, 
however,  for  no  other  could,  at  this  juncture,  save 
the  Mormons  from  dissolution  as  a  sect  and  as  a 
people.  If  the  saints  had  selected  as  their  leader  a 
man  less  resolute,  less  confident,  less  devoted  to  his 
cause  and  to  his  people,  a  man  like  Sidney  Rigdon, 

"  Bowles,  Across  the  Continent^  86,  says  that  even  at  64  he  spoke  ungvaoi- 
matically.  This  criticism  is  a  fair  commentaiy  on  the  diffarence  between  a 
Bowles  and  a  Brigham. 
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for  example,  MormoDism  would  have  split  into  half  a 
dozen  petty  factions,  the  strongest  oi  which  would 
hardly  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Discussing  the  great  Mormon  leaders,  Hyde,  who 
though  an  apostate  was  one  of  the  most  impartial  of 
writers,  says:  ''Brigham  Young  is  far  superior  to 
Smith  in  everything  that  constitutes  a  great  leader. 
Smith  was  not  a  man  of  genius;  his  forte  was  tact. 
He  only  embraced  opportunities  that  presented  them- 
selves. He  used  circumstances,  but  did  not  create 
them.  The  compiling  genius  of  Mormonism  was 
Sidney  Bigdon.  Smith  had  boisterous  impetuosity, 
but  no  foresight.  Polygamy  was  not  the  result  of  his 
policy,  but  of  his  passions.  Sidney  gave  point,  direc- 
tion, and  apparent  consistency  to  tibe  Mormon  system 
of  theology.  He  invented  its  forms  and  many  of  its 
arguments.  He  and  Parley  Pratt  were  its  leading 
orators  and  polemics.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  acces- 
sion of  these  two  men.  Smith  would  have  been  lost, 
and  his  schemes  frustrated  and  abandoned.  That 
Brigham  was  superior  not  only  to  Smith  but  also  to 
Bigdon  is  evident." 

JSurton  says:  '^His  manner  is  at  once  affable  and 
impressive,  simple  and  courteous,. .  .shows  no  sign  of 
dogmatism,. .  .impresses  a  stranger  with  a  certain 
sense  of  power;  his  followers  are,  of  course,  wholly 
fascinated  by  his  superior  strength  of  brain."  Temper 
even  and  placid,  manner  cold,  but  he  is  neither  morose 
nor  methodistic.  Often  reproves  in  violent  language; 
powers  of  observation  acute;  has  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, and  is  a  keen  judge  of  character.  "If  he  dis- 
likes a  stranger  at  the  first  interview,  he  never  sees 
him  again.  Of  his  temperance  and  sobriety  there  is 
but  one  opinion.  His  life  is  ascetic;  his  favorite  food 
is  baked  potatoes  with  a  little  buttermilk,  and  his 
drink  water."" 

*"  OUu  qfthe  SamUs,  202-3;  JHormonimn,  170.  Hyde  is  by  no  maaiui  one  of 
Brigfaanrs  flAtteren»  bat  appean  to  speak  from  oonviotion.  On  the  same 
page  he  remarks:  '  Brigham  may  be  a  great  man,  greatly  deoeived,  bnt  he 
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Further:  though  he  made  his  people  obey  hun,  he 
shared  their  privations.  Soon  we  shall  find  him 
rousing  his  foUowers  from  the  lethargy  of  despair, 
when  their  very  hearts  had  died  within  them,  and 
when  all  cheeks  blanched  but  his;  speaking  words  of 
cheer  to  the  men,  and  with  his  own  sick  child  in  his 
arms,  sharing  his  scant  rations  with  women  and 
children  who  held  out  their  hands  for  bread. 

For  a  brief  space  after  the  election  of  Brigham  the 
saints  had  rest.  The  city  of  Nauvoo  continued  to 
thrive;"  a  portion  of  the  temple  was  finished  and 
dedicated,^  the  building  of  the  Nauvoo  house  and 
council-house  was  progressing  rapidly. 

Their  buildings  were  erected  with  great  sacrifice 
of  time,  and  amidst  difficulties  and  discouragement  in 
consequence  of  poverty.  Money  was  exceedingly 
scarce.^  The  revelation  requiring  tithing,  made  in 
1838,  was  first  practically  applied  in  Nauvoo;  the 
tenth  day  was  regularly  given  to  work  on  the  temple ; 
the  penny  subscriptions  of  the  sisters  are  mentioned, 
which  was  a  weeldy  contribution,  and  was  intended 
for  the  purchase  of  glass  and  naila  Every  effort  was 
made  to  encourage  manufacture,  and  to  utilize  their 
water-power.     At  a  meeting  of  the  trades  delegates 

is  not  a  hypocrite;'  and  on  the  next  page:  'Brigham^  however  deceived,  ia 
■till  a  bad  man,  and  a  dangerous  man;  and  as  much  more  dangerooB,  beinff 
sincere  in  thinking  he  is  doing  Qod's  work,  as  a  madman  U  than  an  impostor. 
In  7(2.,  136-40,  we  have  a  short  and  succinct  narrative  of  Brigham's  career 
up  to  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith,  probably  the  beet  that  has  yet  been 
written  in  such  brief  space. 

**  'Almost  every  stranger  that  enters  our  cit^  is  excited  with  astonish- 
ment that  80  much  has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time.'  IdkewlBe  there  was 
always  work  enough  for  them  among  the  sentiles,  who  '  did  not  know  how  to 
make  a  short  johnny-cake  until  our  girb  taught  them.'  Speech  of  Klder 
Kimball,  April  8,  1845,  in  Id,,  vi.  973.  Says  John  Taylor:  <  When  we  first 
settled  in  Nauvoo, . .  .farming  lands  out  of  the  city  were  worth  from  f  1.25  to 
$5  per  acre;  when  we  left  they  were  worth  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre.  We 
turned  the  desert  into  a  city,  and  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field  or  fields 
and  gardens. '  AfiUennial  Star,  vuL  1 15.  Bennett  mentions  a  community  farm 
near  Nauvoo,  which  was  cultivated  in  common  by  the  poorer  oIbsbos.  HiMor^ 
of  the  ScUnls,  191. 

**  It  was  dedicated  Mav  1,  1846,  by  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Orson  Hyde. 
Two  days  later  they  held  tneir  last  meeting  there.   Woodrvf^^B  Rem.,  M8.,  3. 

**  'When  com  was  brought  to  my  door  at  ten  cents  a  Dushel,  and  sadly 
needed,  the  money  could  not  be  raised.'  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  p.  6, 
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there  was  intelligent  discussion  as  to  the  place  becom- 
ing a  great  manufacturing  centre.** 

In  January  1845  it  was  proposed  that  a  building 
for  the  high-priests  should  be  erected,  to  cost  $15,000, 
and  the  work  was  cheerfully  undertaken.  There  were 
frequent  entertainments  given  in  the  way  of  dances 
and  public  dinners  in  the  Nauvoo  mansion  and  in  the 
bowery  six  miles  out  of  the  city.*'  At  their  confer- 
ence in  April,  thousands  gathered.  The  temple  was 
pushed  forwfiird,  as  the  people  were  counselled  to  re- 
ceive their  endowments  there  as  early  as  possible.  On 
the  24th  of  May  the  walls  were  finished,  and  the 
event  was  duly  celebrated.*  On  the  5th  of  October 
their  first  meeting  in  the  temple  was  held.**  From 
mites  and  tithings  it  was  estimated  that  a  million  dol- 
lars had  been  raised.  Brigham,  Parley,  and  others 
of  the  quorum  administered  in  the  temples  to  hun- 
dreds of  people,  the  services  often  continuing  all  day 
and  night.*^  At  the  end  of  December  one  thousand 
of  the  people  had  received  the  ordinances.  And  all 
this  was  done  midst  renewed  persecutions,  and  while 
the  people  were  making  preparations  to  evacuate  the 
city. 

The  masons  withdrew  the  dispensation  previously 
granted  to  Nauvoo,  and  to  this  day  they  refuse  to 
admit  Mormons  into  their  order. 

**  There  was  |500  or  $600  already  ooUeoted  from  the  penny  sabecriptioDa, 
which  was  drawn  by  order  of  Brigham  to  meet  a  debt  on  land  which  most  be 
immediately  paid.  NUt.  B,  Young,  MS.,  Dec.  5,  1844.  John  Taylor  aays  it 
was  intended  to  establish  manofactm^es  at  NauTOO  on  a  large  scale,  for  which 
the  services  of  English  emigrants  were  to  be  secured.  At  the  head  of  the 
rapids,  near  Nanvoo,  stood  an  island,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  build  a 
dam,  leaving  spaces  for  water-wheds,  and  thus  securing  power  for  mills. 
Rem.,  MS.7l9-20. 

"  In  Hitt.  B.  Young,  MS.,  July  9, 1845,  is  a  description  of  a  public  dinner 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  where  Young,  Kimball,  Taylor,  and  others  offi- 
ciated at  the  table. 

"  At  sIk  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  people  assembled.  The  '  Cap-stone 
March,*  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  played  by  Pitt's  band;  Brigham  laid 
on  the  last  stone,  and  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  whole  congregation 
shouted,  'Hosanna  1  hosanna  to  God  and  the  lamb  1  amen,  amen,  and  amenl* 
E%$t,  B.  Young,  MS.,  83. 

>*The  first  stone  was  laid  April  6,  1841. 

** '  I  commenced  administering  the  ordinances  of  endowment  at  five  o'clock 
and  continued  until  half -past  three  In  the  morning.'  Id,,  MS.,  Bee.  10, 1845. 
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Fresh  disaster  now  approached  Nauvoo.  Th\* 
whigs  and  the  democrats  of  Illinois  had  both  sought 
to  secure  the  Mormon  vote,  until  finally  they  began 
to  declare  that  Mormonism  signified  a  government  not 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  XJnited  Stetes.  The  city 
charter  had  been  repealed  in  January  1845,  and  Dan- 
iel Spencer,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  of  the  murdered  mayor,  was  deposed, 
as  were  all  the  other  city  officers;  a  new  charter  was 
before  the  legislature,  but  never  granted.  These  and 
like  measures,  followed  as  they  were  by  the  discharge 
of  Joseph  Smith's  assassins,  imparted  to  the  gentiles 
renewed  courage.  The  crimes  of  the  whole  country 
were  laid  at  the  door  of  the  saints.jf  Nauvoo  Was  de- 
nounced as  a  den  of  counterfeiters,  cattle-thieves,  and 
assassins,^  the  leaders  of  the  gang  being  men  who  in  the 
name  of  religion  outraged  all  sense  of  decency.  The 
saints  retaliated  in  kind ;  and  shortly  it  came  about  that 
in  sections  settled  by  Mormons  gentiles  feared  to  travel, 
and  in  sections  settled  by  gentiles  Mormons  feared 
to  travel.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  which  was 
more  like  old-time  feudalism  than  latter-day  repub- 
licanism. Governor  Ford  made  an  inspection  of  the 
city,  and  declared  that  fewer  thefts  were  committed 
in  Nauvoo  in  proportion  to  population  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  state.  The  cause  of  this,  however, 
may  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Nau- 
voo was  chiefly  Mormon,  and  whatever  might  be  their 
depredations  upon  the  gentiles,  the  saints  were  not 
accustomed  to  steal  from  each  other. 

At  a  place  called  the  Morley  settlement,  in  Han- 
cock county,  in  September  1845,  the  people  held  a 
meeting  to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  thievery. 
Though  few  definite  charges  were  advanced,  there 
was  much  said  derogatory  to  Mormon  honesty. 
Presently  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was  heard,  once  or 
twice,  perhaps  more.     It  was  said  the  shots  were  fired 

'^  Far  specimens  of  the  aocnsatioiis  brought  against  them,  see  HaXPu  Mor» 
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by  Mormons,  and  that  they  took  aim  at  the  house  in 
which  the  meeting  was  held.  Soon  the  cry  went 
abroad  that  the  Mormons  were  in  arms,  and  there 
were  quickly  volunteers  at  hand  to  help  the  men  of 
Morley.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
expel  the  saints.  At  the  time  appointed,  armed  bands 
appeared  and  burned  some  twenty  Mormon  dwellings, 
driving  the  inmates  into  the  bushes."  The  people  of 
Illinois  were  evidently  now  determined  to  adopt  the 
previous  policy  of  the  men  of  Missouri.  This  was  not 
all.  Word  had  come  that  forces  from  Nauvoo  were 
moving  to  the  aid  of  the  Mormons  at  Morley,  where- 
upon the  gentiles  throughout  all  that  region  banded, 
threatening  to  bum  and  drive  out  the  saints  until  not 
one  should  remain.  As  a  beginning,  Buel's  flouring 
mill  and  carding  machine,  near  Lima,  the  property  of 
a  Mormon,  was  reduced  to  ashes.** 

And  now  the  men  of  Quincy,  their  old  friends  and 
benefactors,  turned  against  them;  and  though  not 
manifesting  the  deadly  hate  displayed  in  some  quar- 
ters, were  nevertheless  resolved  that  the  Mormons 
should  depart  from  the  state.  (On  the  22d  the  citi- 
zens met  and  a^eed  that  further  efforts  to  live  in 
peace  with  the  Mormons  were  useless."  ^ 

Indeed,  the   saints  themselves   had   reached    the 

"  Says  the  Quincu  Whig:  *  If  the  Mormons  have  been  gnilty  of  crime,  why, 
ponish  them;  bat  do  not  visit  their  sins  on  defenoelees  women  and  chUdren. 
This  is  as  bad  as  the  savages.'  SherijffBackenstoe  thus  testifies:  'It  is  proper 
to  state  that  the  Mormon  community  have  acted  with  more  than  ordinary  for- 
bearance, remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  offering  no  resistance  when  their 
dwellings,  other  bnilaings,  stacks  of  srain,  etc. ,  were  set  on  fire  in  their 

Presence,  and  they  have  forborne  nntu  forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue.' 
\LUmer'»  Sxpulnon,  19. 
" '  Mobs  commenced  driving  out  the  Mormons  in  the  lower  part  of  Han- 
cock CO.,  and  burning  their  houses  and  property. .  .The  bummg  was  con- 
tinued from  settlement  to  settlement  for  ten  or  eleven  days  without  any  re- 
sistance whatever.  The  people  at  Nauvoo  sent  out  wagons  and  teams  to 
bring  those  people  in  whom  the  mob  had  driven  out  of  their  homes.'  Wells* 
NarraUve,  MS. ,  35-6.  '  The  mob  said  they  would  drive  all  into  Nauvoo,  and 
all  Kauvoo  into  the  Minissippi.'  Richards,  Rftm.,  MS.,  16. 

'^  'It  is  a  settled  thing  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  is  agamst 
the  Mormons,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  for  them  to  contend  against  it;  and  to 
prevent  bloodshed  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives  on  both  sides  it  is  their 
duty  to  obey  the  public  will,  and  leave  the  state  as  speedily  as  possible. 
That  they  will  do  this,  we  have  a  confident  hope,  and  that,  too,  before  the 
last  extreme  is  resorted  to^  that  of  force.'  FaUnir's  Expulnon^  20. 
Hut.  Uxab.    U 
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same  conclusion.  It  was  no  new  idea  to  them,  seek- 
ing a  home  elsewhere.  It  was  a  rough  element,  that  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  an  element  which  brought 
upon  them  more  of  evil  than  of  good.  Compara- 
tively few  additions  were  made  to  their  number  from 
the  bold  border  men  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  most 
of  their  proselytes  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  Europe.  The  whole  great 
west  was  open  to  them;  even  during  the  days  of 
Joseph  there  had  been  talk  of  some  happy  Arca- 
dian retreat  far  away  from  every  adverse  influence ;•• 
and  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Brigham  the  idea  assumed 
proportions  yet  broader  and  of  more  intensified  form, 
significant  of  western  empire  and  isolation  somewhere 
in  California  or  the  Pacific  isles,  with  himself  as 
leader,  and  followers  drawn  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

A  general  council  was  held  on  ^^^  y^  ^^  irfpp^^*"- 
ber,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  company  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  be  selected  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  gather  in- 
formation relative  to  the  subject.?  There  were  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  authorities  and  consultations  in 
regard  to  emigrating  to  California.*' 

The  saints  would  go,  they  said,  but  they  must  have 
a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  prop- 

'^On  the  20th  of  Feb.,  1844,  according  to  the  Millennial  Star,  xxiL  819, 
Joseph  coanselled  the  twelve  to  send  ont  a  delegation  and  *  investigate  the 
locations  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  hunt  out  a  good  location  where 
we  can  remove  to  after  the  temple  is  completed,  where  we  can  build  a  city 
in  a  day  and  have  a  government  of  our  own.  In  Taylor's  Heminiecences,  MS., 
19,  is  the  following:  *A  favorite  song  in  Nauvoo,  and  of  my  5wn  composi- 
tion, was  entitled  '*The  Upper  California,  0  that's  the  land  for  me! "  what 
is  now  Utah  being  known  by  that  name.  Joseph  Smith  was  the  first  who 
talked  of  the  latter-day  saints  coming  to  this  region.  As  early  as  August 
1842  he  prophesied  that  the  saints  would  be  driven  to  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  there  become  a  mighty  people.' 

"See  Hist.  B.  Young,  1845.  MS..  19. 

'^  F.  D.  Richards  read  FremonVa  Journal  to  the  twelve,  and  later  Hastings' 
acconnt  of  California  was  read.  Iliat.  D,  Young,  MS.,  308-16.  A  letter  was 
also  read  to  the  anthorities  from  Brother  Sam  Brannan,  stating  that  the  secre- 
tary of  war  and  others  of  the  cabinet  were  planning  to  prevent  their  moving 
west — alleging  that  it  was  against  the  law  tor  an  armed  bodv  to  go  from  the 
U.  S.  to  any  other  government;  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  them  go  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Oregon,  but  that  they  must  be  obliterated  Hist,  B,  Yoftmg,  MS.,  305. 
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erty  and  leave  the  country.^  The  meeting  at  Quincy, 
notice  of  which  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  was  sent 
to  Nauvoo,  named  six  months  as  the  time  within 
which  the  Mormons  must  depart.  In  answer,  the 
council  of  the  church  replied,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, that  they  could  not  set  forth  so  early  in  the  spring, 
when  there  would  be  neither  food  for  man  or  beast, 
nor  even  running  water,  but  that  it  was  their  full  in- 
tention to  depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  they 
would  go  far  enough,  God  helping  them,  forever  there- 
after to  be  free  from  their  enemies.  Meanwhile  all 
they  asked  was  that  they  should  not  be  further  mo- 
lested by  armed  bands  or  suits  at  law,  but  rather 
assisted  in  selling  their  property  and  collecting  their 
effects.*^ 

To  this  the  men  of  Quincy  gave  assent;  at  the  same 
time  pledging  themselves  to  prompt  action  in  case  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  saints  to  keep  their  promise, 
and  taking  measures  to  secure  a  military  organization 
of  the  people  of  Adams  county.^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Carthage  would 
remain  idle  while  other  towns  were  acting.  A  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  nine  surrounding  counties 
was  held  there  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
four  commissioners,  among  whom  were  Hardin,  com- 
mander of  the  state  militia,  and  Douglas,  senator,*^ 
were  sent  to  Nauvoo  to  demand  the  departure  of  the 
Mormons.  The  deputation  was  met  by  the  council 
of  the  twelve  with  the  president  at  their  head,  and 
answer  was  promptly  made  that  the  removal  would 

ssQue  thoofland  families,  indading  5,000  or  6,000  aouIb,  would  remove  in 
the  spring.  Hisi,  B.  Tovm^  MS.,  1845,  134.  Hundreds  of  farms  and  some 
2,000  houses  were  offered  for  sale  in  Nauvoo  city  and  countv.  'There  was 
ffrain  enough  growing  within  10  miles  of  Nauvoo,  raised  by  the  Mormons,  to 
roed  the  whole  population  for  two  years,  if  they  were  to  do  nothing  but  gather 
it  in  and  feast  upon  it.'  Id,,  MS.,  35. 

"  A  lengthy  communication  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Brig- 
ham  Young,  president,  and  Willard  Bichards,  derk.  Pnnted  in  full  in  JMh 
mer^B  Expuiau>n,  20>1. 

*o  Answer  in  full  in  Id.,  22. 

«i  The  other  two  were  W.  K  Warren  and  J^  A.  MoDoogaL  TvXUdg^9 
I4ft  qf  Tamtg,  8. 
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take  place  as  speedily  as  ppssible.  ''What  goarantee 
will  you  give  us?"  asked  Hardin.  "You  have  our 
all  as  guarantee/'  answered  Brigham.  "Toung  is 
right/'  said  Douglas.  But  this  reply  would  not  sat- 
isfy all  the  commissioners,  and  the  twelve  were  re- 
quested to  submit  their  intentions  in  writings  in  order 
that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  governor  and 
people  of  the  state.     This  was  done.** 

The  commissioners  then  returned  home;  but  not 
even  yet  were  the  men  of  Carthage  content  To  the 
resolutions  passed  at  Quincy  were  added  others  of 
similar  nature,  and  the  whole  adopted.  A  plan  of 
organization  was  agreed  upon,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  calling  meetings  and  securing  volunteers, 
who  were  to  select  their  own  ofiScers  and  report  to  the 
Quincy  military  committee.  The  judge  of  Hancock 
county  was  requested  by  this  convention  not  to  hold 

**  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  oommiaBlonen,  the  Mints  on  the  nme 
day  said,  after  referring  to  their  commnnicatioQ  of  the  24th  to  the  Quincy 
oommittee:  *  In  addition  to  this,  we  would  say  that  we  had  commenoect 
making  airangements  to  remove  from  the  conntry  preTions  to  the  recent  dis- 
turbances; that  we  have  four  companies  of  100  families  each,  and  six  more 
companies  now  organizing,  of  the  same  number  each,  preparatory  to  a  removaL 
That  1,000  families,  includins  the  twelve,  the  high  oouncU,  the  trustees,  and 
general  authorities  of  the  church,  are  fnllv  determined  to  remove  in  the 
spring,  independent  of  the  contingencies  of  selling  our  propertv;  and  this 
company  will  comprise  from  5,000  to  6,000  souls.  That  the  church,  as  a 
body,  desire  to  remove  with  us,  and  will  if  sales  can  be  effected  so  as  to  raise 
the  necessary  means.  That  the  organization  of  the  church  we  represent  is 
such  that  there  never  can  exist  but  one  head  or  presidency  at  any  one  time. 
And  all  good  members  wish  to  be  with  the  organization;  and  all  are  determined 
to  remove  to  some  distant  point,  where  we  shall  neither  infringe  nor  be 
infringed  upon,  so  soon  as  time  and  means  will  permit.  That  we  have  some 
hundreds  of  farms  and  some  2,000  houses  for  sale  in  this  city  and  county, 
and  we  request  all  good  citizens  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  our  property. 
That  we  do  not  expect  to  find  purchasers  for  our  temple  and  other  pubuc 
buildings;  but  we  aro  willing  to  rent  them  to  a  respectable  community  who 
may  inhabit  the  city.  That  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  may  not  find  purchasers  for  our  property,  we  will  not  sacrifice  it,  nor 
^ve  it  away,  or  suffer  it  illegally  to  m  wrested  from  us.  That  we  do  not 
intend  to  sow  any  wheat  tlus  fall,  and  should  we  all  sell,  we  shall  not  put  in 
any  mora  crops  of  any  descrii>tion.  lliat  as  soon  as  practicable  we  will 
appoint  committees  from  the  city.  La  Harpe,  Macedonia,  Bear  Creek,  and 
all  necessary  places  in  the  country,  to  give  information  to  purohasers.  That 
if  these  testimonies  aro  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  people  that  we  aro  in 
earnest,  we  will  soon  give  them  a  sign  that  cannot  oe  mistaken— we  will 
leave  them.*  In  Hiat.  B.  Yimng,  MST,  Nov.  1845,  it  is  stated  that  there 
wero  families  organiased  3,286:  wagons  on  hand  1,608;  wagons  commenoed 
1,892. 
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court  during  that  autumn,  for  fear  of  collision  between 
saints  and  gentiles,  and  the  governor  was  recommended 
to  station  in  that  vicinity  a  small  military  force  to 
keep  peace  during  the  winter. 

During  the  height  of  the  troubles  at  Nauvoo,  Orson 
Pratt  was  in  New  York,  where  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1845,  he  addressed  a  farewell  message  to  the 
brethren  in  the  east,  calling  upon  such  of  them  as 
had  means  to  sell  their  property,  buy  teams,  and  join 
the  overland  emigration,  and  those  who  had  none  to 
take  passage  in  ike  ship  Brooklyn^  chartered  for  the 
purpose  by  Elder  Samuel  Brannan,  and  which  was  to 
sail  round  Cape  Horn,  via  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for 
California.  Shortly  after,  the  Brooklyn  sailed  with 
238  emigrants,  the  price  of  passage  being  $50  for 
adults,  with  $25  additional  for  subsistence.  The  de- 
tails of  this  expedition,  with  names  of  the  emij^ranta, 
their  doings  in  California,  and  the  departure  U)r  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  a  large  portion  of  them,  is  given 
in  volume  V.  chapter  XX.  ofmy  HistMy  gf  C(dif(yrnici 
Upon  his  return  to  NauvoO|  Jtl'ratt  brought  $400  worth 
of  Allen's  six-shooting  pistols. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BXPULSION  FROM  KAUVOa 

1845-1848. 

ABOST  CiTT— MXETIHO  IN  THX  TSMPLE — SaOBDXOB  OF  PB0FXBr7>-I>KTAGS- 
MSNTS  MOVB  FORWABD — ^A  SlNO(7LAR  EZODUB— THS  FIBST  EnGAMPMKEIT 

— ^ooL  PBopoaAX  FBOM  Bbotheb  Bkasvav—Tbe  Joubvst— Ooubaox 

ABD  QOOD  ChXK&— SWELLDCO  OF  THXIB   NUMBEBa—THB   BeMNAMT  OF 

THE  Saikts  in  Naxtvoo— ATTirnDB  OF  THE  Gentilss— Ths  Ho&mohs 
Attaokxi>— OoxmNUBD  HosTHJTUS— The  Final  Dkpabtubxb— The 
PooB  Camp— A  Dbsebied  Cmr. 

The  holy  city  now  presented  an  exciting  scene. 
Men  were  making  ready  their  merchandise,  and  fami- 
lies preparing  to  vacate  their  homes.  Hundreds  were 
making  tents  and  wagon  covers  out  of  cloth  bought 
with  anything  they  happened  to  have;  companies  were 
organized  and  numbered,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
wagon-shop,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  and  cabinet- 
makers, who  were  all  busily  employed.*  Green  timber 
was  prepared  for  spokes  and  felloes,  some  kiln-dried, 
and  some  boiled  in  salt  and  water.  At  the  Nauvoo 
house  shops  were  established  as  well  as  at  the  mason's 
hall  and  arsenal.  Iron  was  brought  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  blacksmiths  were  at  work 
night  and  day.* 

Some  three  years  previous,  the  prophet  Joseph  had 
ordered  that  there  should  not  be  another  general  con- 

^  Parley  Pratt's  calculation  for  an  outfit  of  every  family  of  5  persons  was 
1  good  wagon,  3  yoke  cattle,  2  cows,  2  beef  cattle,  3  sheep,  1,000  lbs  floor, 
20  lbs  sugar,  1  rifle  and  ammunition,  a  tent  and  tent-poles,  from  10  to  20  lbs 
seed  to  a  family,  from  25  to  100  lbs  tools  for  farming,  and  a  few  other  items, 
the  cost  being  about  ^50,  provided  they  had  nothing  else  but  bedding  and 
cooking  utensils.  HUt.  B.  louTigt  MS.,  125. 

^  In  December  the  drying-house  of  emigrating  company  no.  18  was  bnmed 
to  the  ground,  consuming  |300  worth  of  wagon  timber.  Id,,  MS.,  Dec  1845. 
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ference  until  it  could  be  held  in  the  temple.  And 
now,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1 845,  five  thousand  per- 
sons assembled,  and  on  the  following  day  began  the 
great  conference,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  saints, 
however,  were  permitted  but  short  enjoyment  of  their 
beautiful  structure,  a  meagre  reward  for  all  the  toil 
and  money  expended.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  the 
motto  of  it;  and  there  was  little  else  they  could  now 
carry  hence;  the  hewn  stone,  the  wood- work,  and  the 
brass  they  must  leave  behind.  This  building  was  to 
them  as  a  temple  ^' where  the  children  of  the  last 
kingdom  could  come  together  to  praise  the  Lord.*' 
As  they  cast  one  last  gaze  on  their  homes  and  the 
monuments  reared  to  their  faith,  they  asked,  "Who  is 
the  God  of  the  gentiles  ?     Can  he  be  our  God  ?"• 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Times  and  Seasons  in 
which  appeared  a  -notice  of  this  meeting  was  pub- 
lished a  circular  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  brethren  scattered  abroad  throughout 
America,  informing  them  of  the  impending  change. 
"The  exodus  of  the  nations  of  the  only  true  Israel 
from  these  United  Statfes  to  a  far  distant  region  of 
the  west,  where  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  insatiable 
oppression  will  have  lost  its  power  over  them,  forms 
a  new  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
but  of  this  nation."* 

*  Kane,  with  the  careleasaess  usual  in  hiB  statements,  says  that  the  temple 
was  completed  and  consecrated  in  May,  and  that  the  day  after  its  consecration 
its  ornaments  were  carried  away.  *  For  that  one  day  the  temple  shone  re- 
splendent in  all  its  typical  glories  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  other  abound- 
ing figured  and  lettered  signs,  hieroglyphs,  and  symbols;  but  that  day  only. 
The  sacred  rites  of  consecration  ended,  the  work  of  removing  the  sacrasancta 
proceeded  with  the  rapidity  of  magic.  It  went  on  through  the  night;  and 
when  the  morning  of  the  next  day  dawned,  all  the  ornaments  and  furniture, 
everything  that  could  provoke  a  sneer,  had  been  carried  ofif;  and  except  some 
fixtures  that  would  not  bear  removal,  the  building  was  dismantled  to  the 
bare  walls.  It  was  this  day  saw  the  departure  of  the  last  elders,  and  the 
lareest  band  that  moved  in  one  company  together.  The  people  of  Iowa  have 
told  me  that  from  morning  to  night  they  passed  westward  like  an  endless 
procession.  They  did  not  seem  greatly  out  of  heart,  they  said;  but  at  tiie 
top  of  every  hiU,  before  they  disappeared,  were  to  be  seen  looking  back,  like 
bfliniBhed  Moors,  on  their  aoandoued  homes  and  the  far-seen  temple  and  its 
glittering  spire.'  The  Mormtma^  21. 

*  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  1018.  In  this  number  is  a  notice,  signed  by  Willard 
Bichards,  cutting  off  William  Smith,  the  prophet's  brother,  for  apostasy. 
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The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  people  of  lUinois  in  forc- 
ing the  departure  of  the  saints  tajs  them  open  to  the 
grave  charge,  among  others,  of  a  desire  to  possess 
their  property  for  less  than  its  value.  Houses  and 
lots,  farms  and  merchandise,  could  not  be  turned  into 
money,  or  even  into  wagons  and  live-stock,  in  a  moment, 
except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Granted  that  the  hier- 
archy was  opposed  to  American  institutions,  that  the 
Mormons  wished  to  gain  possession  of  the  United 
States  and  rule  the  world :  no  one  feared  the  immediate 
consummation  of  their  pretentious  hopes.  Granted 
that  among  them  were  adulterers,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers: the  gentiles  were  the  stronger,  and  had  laws 
by  which  to  punish  the  guiltv.  It  was  not  a  noble 
sentiment  which  had  actuated  the  people  of  Missouri; 
it  was  not  a  noble  sentiment  which  now  actuated  the 
people  of  Illinois,  thus  to  continue  their  persecutions 
during  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  drive  a 
whole  cityful  from  their  homes  out  upon  the  bleak 
prairie  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

In  January  1846  the  council  ordered  that  a  de- 
tachment should  set  forth  at  once,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  saints  should  follow  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. "Beloved  brethren,"  said  their  leader,  "it  now 
remains  to  be  proven  whether  those  of  our  family 
and  friends  who  are  necessarily  left  behind  for  a 
season,  to  obtain  an  outfit  through  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty, shall  be  mobbed,  burned,  and  driven  away  by 
force.  Does  any  American  want  the  honor  of  doing 
it?  or  will  any  Americans  suflfer  such  acts  to  be  done, 
and  the  disgrace  of  them  to  remain  on  their  char- 
acter, under  existing  circumstances.  If  they  will, 
let  the  world  know  it.*' 

.  The  world  was  soon  to  know  it.  Driven  almost  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  a  large  number  of  the  saints, 
soon  afterward  followed  by  the  president,  the  twelve, 
the  high  council,  and  other  companies,  gathered  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  early  in  February. 

There  was  but  little  money  in  circulation  through- 
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out  the  west  at  this  time.  Over  vast  wild  sections 
skins  were  the  only  currency,  and  at  the  settlements 
tra£Bc  for  the  most  part  assumed  the  form  of  barter 
or  exchange  of  labor.  It  was,  therefore,  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  saints  to  get  their 

Eroperty  into  portable  form,  even  after  selling  their 
mas  at  half  or  quarter  their  value^  The  gentiles, 
of  course,  could  pay  what  they  pleased,  being  the  only 
buyers,  and  the  saints  being  forced  to  sell.  More- 
over, there  was  more  property  thrown  upon  the 
market  than  could  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  so  lar]^e  and  thrifty  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion was  of  itself  sufficient  to  depreciate  property. 
The  best  they  could  do  was  to  exchange  their  lands 
for  wagons  and  horses  and  cattle,  and  this  they  did 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  a  hundred  miles  around  in  search  of  live-stock/ 
And  now,  putting  upon  their  animals  and  vehicles 
such  of  their  household  effects  as  they  could  carry,  in 
small  detachments  the  migratory  saints  began  to  leave 
Nauvoo.*  Before  them  was  the  ice-bound  river,  and 
beyond  that  the  wilderness. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history  to  this 
migration  from  Nauvoo.  The  exodus  from  Egypt 
was  from  a  heathen  land,  a  land  of  idolaters,  to  a  fer- 
tile r^on  designated  by  the  Lord  for  his  chosen  peo- 
ple, the  land  of  Canaan.  The  pilgrim  fathers  in  flying 
to  America  came  from  a  bigotea  and  despotic  people— 

* '  The  Mnnnont  irent  up  and  down  with  their  famitare,  etc.,  and  traded 
for  anything  that  ooold  travel,  snoh  as  an  animal  or  a  wagon. .  .Another 
oompany  went  out  in  May,  but  they  did  not  sell  their  property,  leaving  it 
hi  l&e  handa  of  tmateee  to  sell.'  WelU*  I^arraUve,  MS.,  37.  Their  two- 
etory  briok  hooae,  which  they  had  occupied  but  three  months,  and  whioh 
^bej  had  denied  tiiemaelves  in  every  way  to  build,  Mrs  Biohards  says  was 
sold  for  'two  yoke  of  half -broken  cattle  and  an  old  wagon.'  Beminiaeenee»t 
MS.,  20. 

*  *  When  we  were  to  leave  Ma ,  the  saints  entered  into  a  covenant  not  to 
cease  their  exertions  until  everv  saint  who  wished  to  go  was  removed,  which 
was  done. .  .We  are  better  off  now  than  we  were  then;. .  .he ][B.  Y.]  wants 
to  see  tlus  influence  extend  from  the  west  to  the  east  sea.*  Bngham  moved: 
'That  we  take  all  the  saints  with  us,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  that  is,  our 
influence  and  property;  seconded  by  Elder  Kimball,  and  carried  unanimous^. ' 
This  covenant  was  entered  into  Oct.  6,  1845.  Times  and.  Seasons,  vL  1011. 
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a  people  making  few  pretensions  to  civil  or  religious 
liberty.  It  was  from  these  same  people  who  had  fled 
from  old-world  persecutions  that  they  might  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  wilds  of  America,  from 
their  descendants  and  associates,  that  other  of  their 
descendants,  who  claimed  the  right  to  differ  from  them 
in  opinion  and  practice,  were  now  fleeing.  True,  the 
Mormons  in  various  ways  had  rendered  themselves 
abominable  to  their  neighbors:  so  had  the  puritan 
fathers  to  their  neighbors.  Before  this  the  Mormons 
had  been  driven  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  where 
they  had  built  themselves  a  city;  this  they  must  now 
abandon,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
savages. 

The  first  teams  crossed  about  the  10th,  in  flat 
boats,  which  were  rowed  over,  and  which  plied  forth 
and  back  from  early  dawn  until  late  into  the  night, 
skiffs  and  other  river  craft  being  also  used  for 
passengers  and  baggage.  The  cold  increased.  On 
the  16th  snow  fell  heavily;  and  the  river  was  frozen 
over,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  emigration  crossed 
on  the  ice.  Their  first  camp,  the  camp  of  the  congre- 
gation, was  on  Sugar  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Nauvoo 
and  almost  within  sight  of  the  city.^  All  their  move- 
ments were  directed  by  Brigham,  who  with  his  family 
and  a  quorum  of  the  twelve,  John  Taylor,  George  A. 
Smith,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards,  Orson 
Hyde,  Orson  Pratt,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  Amasa 
Lyman,  joined  the  brethren  on  Sugar  Creek  on  the 
15th.  Wilford  Woodruff,  who  had  been  sent  to  pre- 
side over  the  mission  to  England,  joined  the  emigra- 
tion later  at  Mount  Pisgah.  » 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  all  the  saints  in  camp 
being  assembled  near  the  bridge  to  receive  their  lead- 
er's instructions,  the  president  stood  upright  in  his 
wagon,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Attention  1  the 

7  <  We  encamped  at  Sugar  Creek,  in  the  snow,  while  two  of  my  children 
were  verv  ill.  We  slept  in  om*  wagons^  which  were  placed  close  to  our  tents.  * 
Hwne's  iftgratiane,  MS.,  16. 
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whole  camp  of  Israel."^  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
as  the  Lord  had  been  with  them  in  times  past,  how- 
soever singular  had  been  his  method  of  proving  his 
presence,  so  would  he  be  with  them  in  the  future. 
His  empire,  the  empire  of  his  people,  was  established, 
and  the  powers  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it.* 

After  this,  with  comparatively  light  hearts,  they 
broke  camp,  and  slowly  wending  their  way  westward, 
disappeared  at  length  beyond  the  horizon,  in  pursuit 
once  more  of  the  ever-mocking  phantom  of  home. 
Whither  they  journeyed  they  were  as  yet  uncertain. 
They  knew  only  that  they  were  to  search  out,  prob- 
ably beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  not  indeed 
among  them,  some  isolated  spot,  where,  far  away  from 
the  land  of  boasted  freedom,  the  soil,  the  skies,  and 
mind  and  manners  were  free.  If  they  were  offensive 
to  the  laws,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  were  offensive  to 
them,  they  would  go  where  they  might  have  land  and 
Jaws  of  their  own. 

Considering  their  situation,  and  what  they  had  been 
lately  called  to  undergo — ignominy,  insult,  the  loss  of 
property,  the  abandonment  of  home — there  was  little 
complaint.  It  was  among  their  opponents,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  recital  of  their  wrongs,  that  the 
saints  were  accustomed  to  put  on  a  long  face  and  strike 
into  a  doleful  strain.     Among  themselves  there  were 

*  The  camp  of  Israel  was  wherever  the  president  and  ajpostles  were. 

*It  has  been  stated  that  after  dismissing  his  congregation  on  the  17th  the 
president  led  several  of  the  twelve  aside  to  a  valley  east  of  the  camp,  and  held 
a  council.  A  letter  was  then  read  from  Samuel  Brannan,  a  Mormon  elder 
then  in  New  Tork,  together  with  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between  him  and 
one  A.  G.  Benson.  Brannan  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  a  company  of  saints 
bound  for  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  Gape  Horn,  and  the  agreement  which 
he  forwarded  for  Brigham's  signature  required  the  pioneers  to  transfer  to  A. 
G.  Benson  and  company  the  odd  numbers  of  all  the  town  lots  that  they  might 
acquire  in  the  country  where  they  settled.  'I  shall  select,*  writes  Brannan, 
'  the  most  suitable  spot  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  for  the  location  of  a  commer- 
cial city.'  The  council  refused  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  In  case 
they  refused  to  sign  the  agreement,  Tullidge  soberly  relates,  lAft  qfBrigham 
Toung,  19-23,  the  president,  it  was  said,  would  issue  a  proclamation,  setting 
forth  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Mormons  to  take  sides  with  either  Mex- 
ico or  Great  Britain  against  tlie  United  States,  and  order  them  to  be  disarmed 
or  dispersed  1  Further  mention  of  this  matter  is  made  in  History  of  Calif Ofr- 
nia,  vol.  v.  cap.  xx.,  this  series. 
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few  people  more  free  from  care,  or  more  light-hearted 
and  happy. 

In  the  present  instance,  though  all  were  poor  and 
some  destitute,  and  though  man  and  beast  were  ex- 
posed to  driving  rain  and  hail,  and  the  chill  blasts  of  a 
western  winter  often  sweeping  down  upon  them  un- 
checked from  the  limitless  prairie,  they  made  the  best 
of  it,  and  instead  of  wasting  time  in  useless  repining, 
set  themselves  at  work  to  make  the  most  of  their 

Sya  and  the  least  of  their  sorrows.  On  the  night  of 
arch  1st,  when  the  first  camp  was  pitched  beyond 
Sugar  Creek,  after  prayer  they  held  a  dance,  and 
as  the  men  of  Iowa  looked  on  they  wondered  how 
these  homeless  outcasts  from  Christian  civilization 
could  thus  praise  and  make  merry  in  view  of  their 
near  abandoning  of  themselves  to  the  mercies  of  sav- 
ages and  wild  beasts.^^  Food  and  raiment  were  pro- 
vided for  all;  for  shelter  they  had  their  tents  and 
wagons,  and  after  the  weather  had  spent  somewhat  of 
its  ruggedness,  no  extreme  hardships  were  suffered. 
Without  attempting  long  distances  in  a  single  day, 
they  made  camp  rather  early,  and  after  the  usual 
manner  of  emigrants,  the  wagons  in  a  circle  or  semi- 
circle round  the  camp-fire,  placed  so  as  best  to  shield 
them  from  the  wind  and  wild  beasts  and  Indians, 
with  the  animals  at  a  convenient  distance,  some  staked, 
and  some  running  loose,  but  all  carefully  guarded. 
The  countrv  through  which  they  passed  was  much  of 
it  well  wooded;  the  land  was  fertile  and  afforded  abun- 
dant pastures,  the  grass  in  summer  being  from  one  to 
ten  feet  high.  Provisions  were  cheap:  corn  twelve 
cents  and  wheat  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  bushel, 

10  <  In  the  latter  part  of  Maroh  we  started  for  Council  Bloffij,  400  miles  dia- 
tant,  and  were  three  months  on  the  way.  Crossing  » long  prairie  in  a  fearfol 
storm,  themnd  became  so  soft  that  we  conld  not  travel,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  encamp;  the  water  was  several  inches  deep  all  pver  our  camping-ground; 
we  had  no  wood  for  a  fire,  and  no  means  of  drying  our  soaked  clotmng.  In 
the  morning  everything  was  frozen  fast;  and  a  squirrel  was  found  frosen. . 
FrequentlyDoughs  were  laid  on  the  ground  before  the  teams  could  pan. . . 
We  had  to  camp  in  mud  until  the  roads  were  dry  enough  to  travel.*  Home's 
MigraUons,  MS.,  18-19. 
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beef  two  cents  a  pound,  and  all  payable  in  labor  at 
what  was  then  considered  good  wages,  say  forty  or 
fif^  cents  a  day. 

Into  the  wilderness  they  went,  journeying  day 
after  day  on  toward  the  setting  sun,  their  hearte 
buoyant,  their  sinews  strengthened  by  a  power  not  of 
this  world.  Forever  fades  the  real  before  the  imag- 
inary. There  is  nothing  tougher  than  fanaticism. 
What  cared  they  for  wind  and  rain,  for  comfortless 
couches  or  aching  limbs? — ^the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
was  with  them.  vThat  cared  they  for  insults  and  in- 
justice when  the  worst  this  world  could  do  was  to 
hasten  heaven  to  them  ?  So  on  toward  the  west  their 
long  train  of  wagons  rolled,  leaving  each  day  farther 
and  farther  behind  the  old,  cold,  fanatical  east,  with 
its  hard,  senseless  dogmas,  and  its  merciless  civilization, 
without  murmurings,  without  discord,  the  man  above 
any  other  on  earth  they  most  loved  and  feared  ridinff 
at  their  head,  or  standing  with  uplifted  and  extended 
hands  as  his  people  passed  by,  blessing  and  comforting 
them.  "We  were  happy  and  contented,"  says  John 
Taylor,  *'  and  the  songs  of  Zion  resounded  from  wagon 
to  wagon,  reverberating  through  the  woods,  while  the 
echo  was  returned  from  the  distant  hills." ^^ 

There  were  brass  or  stringed  instruments  in  every 
company,  and  night  and  morning  all  were  called  to 
prayers"  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  Camp-fires 
drew  around  them  the  saints  when  their  day's  work 
was  finished,  and  singing,  dancing,  and  story-telling 
enlivened  the  hour. 

As  they  went  on  their  way  their  ranks  were  swelled 
by  fresh  bands,  until  there  were  brought  together 
3,000  wagons,  30,000  head  of  cattle,  a  great  number 
of  mules  and  horses,  and  immense  flocks  of  sheep. 

"  '  It  is  true,'  he  writes,  '  that  in  our  sojonmixig  we  do  not  poaaess  all  the 
Inzoriee  and  deUoacies  of  old-establiBhed  countries  and  cities,  but  we  have 
abundance  of  the  staple  commodities,  such  as  flour,  meal,  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
milky  butter,  and  in  some  instances  cheese,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  etc.*  Letter  in 
MiOtnMal  8iar,  riii.  114. 

"Each  family  had  prayers  separately.  Taylor's  Rem,,  MS.,  9. 
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Richardson  Point*'  they  made  their  second  stationary 
camp,  the  third  at  Chariton  River,  the  fourth  at 
Locust  Creek,  where  a  considerable  time  was  spent. 
Then  there  were — so  named  by  the  saints — Garden 
JGrrove,"  a  large  timbered  tract  which  had  been  burned 
over.  Mount  Pisgah,*'  and  finally  Winter  Quarters,  in 
Nebraska,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  a  little  above 
the  modern  Omaha,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Florence.**  At  Garden  Grove  and  Mount  Fisgah 
were  established  farming  settlements  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  to  follow.  In  July  the  main  body 
reached  the  Missouri  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Council 
Blufis,  and  soon  afterward  many  crossed  the  river  in  a 
ferry-boat  of  their  own  construction,  and  pitched  their 
tents  at  Winter  Quarters.     Other  large  encampments 


BXTWBBN  THB  MISSISSIPPI  AMD  MiSSOVRI. 


V  In  Lee  County,  Iowa,  three  weeks  from  their  startinff-poiiit^ 

'*  Aboat  150  milee  from  Nauvoo,  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Grand  River. 
'  Many  located  there,  ploughing  and  sowing,  and  preparing  homes  for  their 
poor  brethren  for  a  longer  period.*  Home's  MifjrcUionSf  MS.,  19.  *0n  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  April  the  bngle  sounded  at  Garden  Grove,  and  all 
the  men  assembled  to  organize  for  labor.  Immediately  hundreds  of  men 
were  at  work,  cutting  trees,  splitting  rails,  making  fences,  cutting  logs  for 
houses,  building  bridges,  making  ploughs,  and  herding  cattle.  Quite  a  num- 
ber were  sent  into  the  Missouri  settlements  to  exchange  horses  for  oxen,  val- 
uable feather-beds  and  the  like  for  provisions  and  articles  most  needed  in  the 
camp,  and  the  renminder  engaged  in  ploughing  and  planting.  Messengers 
were  also  despatched  to  call  in  the  bands  ot  pioneers  scattered  over  the  conn- 
try  seeking  work,  with  instructions  to  hasten  them  up  to  help  form  the  new 
settlements  before  the  season  had  passed;  so  that,  in  a  scarcely  conceivable 
space  of  time,  at  Garden  Grove  and  Mount  Pisgah,  industrious  settlements 
sprung  up  almost  as  if  by  magic*  Tiillidge*8  Life  of  Brigham  Young ^  41. 

*'T his  site  was  discovered  by  Parley,  who  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre 
by  Brigham.  It  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  Grand  River,  and  for  years  was 
the  resting-place  for  the  saints  on  their  way  to  Utah.  AutMog,  P,  PrcUt,  381. 

^<  Here  700  log  cabins  and  150  dugouts  (cabins  half  under  ground)  were 
built.    A  large  quantity  of  hay  was  cut,  and  a  flouring  mill  erected.  ItL,  383. 
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were  formed  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  or  at  points 
near  by,  where  grass  was  plentiful.  In  early  autumn 
about  12,000  Mormons  were  assembled  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, or  were  on  their  way  across  the  plains. 

Leaving  here  the  advance  portion  of  the  emigra- 
tion, let  us  return  to  Nauvoo  and  see  how  it  fared 
with  those  who  were  still  engaged  in  preparations  for 
their  pilgrimage.  It  had  been  stipulated,  the  reader 
will  remember,  that  the  Mormons  should  remove  from 
the  state  in  the  spring,  or  as  soon  afterward  as  they 
could  sell  their  property,  and  that  meanwhile  they 
should  not  be  molested.  Long  before  spring,  thou- 
sands had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  among  whom  were 
all  the  more  obnoxious  members  of  the  sect.  Mean- 
while, how  had  the  gentiles  kept  their  faith  ? 

But  passing  the  cause,  what  a  picture  was  now 
presented  by  the  deserted  city  and  its  exiled  inhabi- 
tants!— ^the  former,  as  Colonel  Kane  viewed  it — but 
which  view  must  be  regarded  as  ideal  rather  than 
strictly  historical — with  "its  bright  new  dwellings 
set  in  cool  green  gardens,  ranging  up  around  a  stately 
dome-shaped  hill,  which  was  crowned  by  a  noble 
marble  edifice,  whose  high  tapering  spire  was  radiant 
with  white  and  gold.  The  city  appeared  to  cover 
several  miles;  and  beyond  it,  in  the  background,  there 
rolled  off  a  fair  country,  checkered  by  the  careful  lines 
of  fruitful  husbandry." 

To  the  Nauvoo  Eagle  Major  Warren  sent  notice 
from  Carthage,  on  the  16th  of  April,  that  he  had  been 
directed  by  the  governor  to  disband  on  the  1st  of  May 
the  force  which  had  been  kept  there  ostensibly  for 
the  protection  of  the  saints,  as  the  time  appointed  for 
their  departure  would  expire  on  that  day.^^  The  day 
arrived,  and  there  were  yet  many  Mormons  remaining, 
many  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  remove  on  ac- 

^^  'The  removal  of  the  entire  popalation,'  the  major  adds,  'has  been  looked 
forward  to  as  an  event  that  coald  alone  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  this  por- 
tion of  oar  state.'  FuUmer^s  Expulsion^  24. 
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count  of  sickness,  failure  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
or  other  adverse  fortune;  whereat  the  men  of  Illinois 
began  to  bluster  and  threaten  annihilation.  Warren, 
who  had  disbanded  his  troops  on  the  1st,  received  an 
order  from  the  governor  on  the  following  day  to  mus- 
ter them  into  service  again.  This  he  did;  for  he 
would,  if  possible,  see  the  treaty  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  governor  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
while  urging  the  saints  to  haste,  he  endeavored  to 
stand  between  them  and  the  mob  which  now  threat- 
ened their  lives  and  the  destruction  of  their  prop- 

Major  Warren  appears  to  have  performed  his  duty 
firmly  and  well,  and  to  have  done  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  protect  the  Mormons.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Quincy  Whig,  dated  May  20th, he  writes:  "The  Mor- 
mons are  leaving  the  city  with  all  possible  despatch. 
During  the  week  four  hundred  teams  have  crossed  at 
three  points,  or  about  1,350  souls.  The  demonstra- 
tions made  by  the  Mormon  people  are  unequivocal 
They  are  leaving  the  state,  and  preparing  to  leave, 
with  every  means  Grod  and  nature  have  placed  in 
their  hands."  It  was  but  the  lower  class  of  people 
that  clamored  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
remnant  of  the  saints — ^the  ignorant,  the  bigoted,  the 
brutal,  the  vicious,  the  lawless,  and  profligate,  thdte 
who  hated  their  religion  and  coveted  their  lands.:^ 

"  'Thtu  while  with  one  hand  he  pushed  the  saints  from  their  poasesBiona 
aaroes  the  river  to  save  their  lives,  with  the  other  he  kept  at  bay  the  savaAO 
fiends  who  thirsted  for  blood,  and  who  would  fain  have  washed  their  haAds 
in  the  blood  of  innocenoe,  and  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  smokingroins  of  their 
martyred  victims.'  Id.,  24^.  From  Kauvoo,  May  11, 1846,  Warren  writes: 
'To  the  Mormons  I  would  say,  Qo  on  with  your  preparations,  and  leave  as 
fast  as  yon  can.  Leave  the  fighting  to  be  done  by  my  aetachment.  If  we  are 
overpowered,  then  recroes  the  river  and  defend  yourselves  and  property.  The 
neighboring  counties,  under  the  circumstances,  cannot  and  wiU  not  lend  their 
aid  to  an  unprovoked  and  unnecessary  attack  upon  the  Mormons  at  this  time; 
and  without  such  aid  the  few  desperadoes  in  the  counter  can  do  but  little  mis- 
chief, and  can  be  made  amenable  to  the  law  for  that  little.  The  force  under 
my  command  is  numerically  small;  but  backed  as  I  am  by  the  moral  force  of 
the  law,  and  possessinff  as  I  do  the  confidence  of  nine  tenths  of  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  old  citizens,  my  force  is  able  to  meet  snooessfolly  any 
mob  which  can  be  assembled  in  the  county,  and  if  any  suck  foiroe  does  assem- 
ble, they  or  I  will  leave  the  field  in  doubleHjuiok  time.' 
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On  the  6th  of  June  the  people  of  Hancock  county- 
met  at  Carthage  to  arrange  for  celebrating  the  4th  of 
July.  One  of  the  citizens  rose  and  said  that  since 
the  Mormons  were  not  all  removed  they  could  not 
rejoice  as  freemen.  Mormon  affairs  then  took  prece- 
dence, and  another  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  1 2th, 
an  invitation  being  sent  to  the  gentiles  at  Nauvoo  who 
had  occupied  the  deserted  dwellings  of  the  saints.  It 
happened  that  this  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
assembling  of  the  militia,  with  a  view  to  raise  volun- 
teers for  the  Mexican  war;  and  now,  it  was  thought, 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  show  the  Mormons  the 
military  strength  of  the  county.  The  officers  con- 
ferred, and  without  authority  from  the  governor, 
marched  their  troops,  some  three  or  four  hundred  in 
number,  to  a  place  called  Golden  Point,  five  miles 
from  Nauvoo,  where  they  encamped,  and  opened  com- 
munication with  the  city.  It.  happened,  however,  at 
this  juncture,  that  Colonel  Markham  and  others  had 
returned  with  teams  from  Council  Bluffs  for  some  of 
the  church  property,  and  arming  a  force  of  six  or  eight 
hundred,  prepared  to  sally  forth;  the  name  of  Colonel 
Markham  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  the  militia 
fled,  no  one  pursuing  them. 

There  were  yet  remaining,  as  late  as  August,  cer- 
tain sturdy  saints  who,  having  committed  no  crime, 
would  not  consent  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  or 
barred  from  their  occupations.  Among  these  was  a 
party  engaged  in  harvestmg  wheatat  a  settlement  eight 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  the 
gentiles,  although  it  was  forbidden  bv  the  men  of  Illi- 
nois that  any  Mormon  should  show  himself  outside  the 
city,  except  en  route  for  the  west.  The  harvesters 
were  seized  and  beaten  with  clubs,  whereupon  the 
people,  of  Nauvoo,  both  Mormons  and  gentiles,  took 
up  the  matter.  Some  arrests  were  made,  and  the 
culprits  taken  to  Nauvoo,  but  by  writ  of  habeas  cor- 

{)U8  were  removed  to  Quincy,  where  they  met  with 
ittle  trouble.     While  in  Nauvoo,  a  gun  in  the  hands 
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of  a  militia  officer  was  recognized  by  Wifliam  Pickett 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  harvesters.  Pickett  took 
possession  of  the  weapon,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
against  him  for  theffc;  when  an  officer  came  to  arrest 
him^  he  refused  to  surrender.  As  the  Mormons  stood 
by  him  in  illegal  attitude,  the  affidr  caused  consider- 
able excitementj^&fe 

In  short,  from 'me  1st  of  May  until  the  final  evac- 
uation of  the  city,  the  men  of  Illinois  never  ceased 
from  strife  and  outrage.  Of  the  latter  I  will  mention 
only  two  instances:  "A  man  of  near  sixty  years  of 
age,"  writes  Major  Warren  in  the  letter  just  referred 
to,  "  living  about  seven  miles  from  this  place,  was 
taken  from  his  house  a  few  nights  since,  stripped  of 
his  clothing,  and  his  back  cut  to  pieces  with  a  whip, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  a  Mormon, 
and  too  old  to  make  a  successful  resistance.  Conduct 
of  this  kind  would  disgrace  a  horde  of  savages."  In 
August  a  party  consisting  of  Phineas  H.  Youi^,  his 
son  Brigham,  and  three  others  who  were  founa  out- 
side the  city,  were  kidnapped  by  a  mob,  hurried  into 
the  thickets,  passed  from  one  gang  to  another — ^men 
from  Nauvoo  being  in  hot  pursuit — and  for  a  fort- 
night were  kept  ^most  without  food  or  rest,  and 
under  constant  threat  of  death. 

Fears  are  now  entertained  that,  by  reason  of  the 
popular  feeling  throughout  the  country,  Nauvoo  city 
will  be  again  attacked;  the  gentile  citizens  therefore 
ask  Governor  Ford  for  protection,  whereupon  Major 
Parker  is  sent  to  their  relief.^    All  through  August 

**  'Sir— I  hare  reoeiTod  informatioii  that  another  eflfbrt  U  to  be  made  on 
Monday  next  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Nanvoo,  new  ae  well  ae  old,  and 
destroy  the  city.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  believed  in  the  sorronnding  coun- 
ties that  the  new  citizens  in  Nanvoo  are  all  Mormons,  and  that  the  remnant 
of  the  old  Mormon  population  are  determined  to  remain  there,  although  I  am 
assured  that  the  contrary  in  both  particulars  is  the  truth.  Ton  are  there- 
fore hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  repair  to  Nauvoo,  and  there  remain 
until  you  are  relieved.  You  will  immediately  inquire  how  many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  new  citizens,  and  how  many  of  them  are  Mormons;  how  many 
of  the  old  Mormon  population  remain,  and  what  the  prospect  is  of  their  re- 
moval in  a  reasonable  time;  and  in  case  an  attack  on  the  oit^  should  be  at- 
tempted or  threatened,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  command  of  such 
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troubles  continue,  the  anti-Mormons  almost  coming 
to  blows  among  themselves.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  about  six  hundred  men  are  assembled  at  Car- 
thage, by  order  of  Thomas  Carlin,  a  special  consta- 
ble, ostensibly  to  enforce  the  arrest  of  Pickett,  but 
in  reali^  to  enforce  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons. 
Major  ]rarker  orders  the  constable's  posse  to  dis- 
perse, otherwise  he  threatens  to  treat  them  as  a  mob. 
The  constable  replies  that  if  the  major  should  at- 
tempt to  molest  them  in  discharge  of  their  duty  he 
will  regard  him  and  his  command  as  a  mob  and  so  treat 
them.  ''Now,  fellow-citizens,"  declares  a  committee 
selected  from  four  counties,^  in  a  proclamation  issued 
at  Carthage,  ''an  issue  is  fairly  raised.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  large  body  of  men  have  assembled  at  Carthage, 
under  the  command  of  a  legal  officer,  to  assist  him  in 
performing  legal  duties.  They  are  not  excited — ^they 
are  cool,  but  determined  at  all  hazards  to  execute 
the  law  in  Nauvoo,  which  has  always  heretofore  de- 
fied it  They  are  resolved  to  go  to  work  systemati- 
cally and  with  ample  precaution,  but  under  a  full 
knowledge  that  on  their  good  and  orderly  behavior 
their  character  is  staked.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Nauvoo  is  a  blustering  Mormon  mob,  who  have  de- 
fied the  law,  and  who  are  now  oi^anized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  arm  of  civil  power.  Judge  ye 
which  is  in  the  right" 

Intending,  as  it  seems,  to  keep  his  word,  Carlin 
places  his  men  under  command  of  Colonel  Singleton, 
who  at  once  throws  off  the  mask,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September  announces  to  Major  Parker  that  the  Mor- 
mons must  go.  On  the  same  day  a  stipulation  is 
made,  granting  to  the  saints  sixty  days'  extension  of 
time,  and  signed  by  representatives  on  both  sides.^ 

▼olnnteen  m  may  oflfor  themselTW,  free  of  oost  to  the  state,  to  repel  it  and 
defend  the  city.'  iytmer^9  SkcpuUum,  29-30. 

"  Among  the  members  was  the  Bev.  Thomas  S.  Brockman,  who  afterwivd 
took  command  of  the  posse. 

*>  Hostilities  to  cease;  the  city  to  be  enMoated  in  60  days,  2S  men  re- 
maining to  see  the  stipnlation  earned  oat.  7(2.,  3i-A» 
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But  to  the  terms  of  this  stipulation  the  men  of  Illi- 
nois would  not  consent. .  They  were  sore  disgusted, 
and  rebelled  against  their  leaders,  causing  Singleton, 
Parker,  and  others  to  abandon  their  commands,  the 
posse  being  left  in  charge  of  Constable  Carlin,  who 
summoned  to  his  aid  one  Thomas  Brockman,  a  clergy- 
man of  Brown  county,  and  for  the  occasion  dubbed 
general.  On  the  10th  of  September  the  posse,  now 
more  than  a  thousand  strong,  with  wagons,  equip- 
ments^ and  every  preparation  for  a  campaign,  ap- 
proached Nauvoo  and  encamped  at  Hunter's  farm. 

At  this  time  there  were  in  the  city  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  Mormons,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  gentiles,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  'new  citi- 
zens,' capable  of  bearing  arms,  the  remainder  of  the 
population  consisting  of  destitute  women  and  children 
and  of  the  sick.  Many  of  the  gentiles  had  departed, 
fearing  a  general  massacre,  and  those  who  remained 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  combatants,  for  they  were 
of  course  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  conflict 
which,  if  successful,  would  bring  them  no  credit. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  little  band,  under  command  of 
colonels  Daniel  H.  Wells"  and  William  Cutler,  took 
up  its  position  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  in  the  suburbs 
of  Nauvoo,  and  less  than  a«  mile  from  the  enemy's 
camp." 

Before  hostilities  commenced,  a  deputation  from 
Quincy^  visited  the  camp  of  the  assailants,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose. 
No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  fire  was  opened  on 
the  Mormons  from  a  battery  of  six-pounders,  but 
without  effect.  Here  for  the  day  matters  rested. 
At  sunrise  the  posse  changed  their  position,  intending 
to  take  the  city  by  storm,  but  were  held  in  check  by 

**  Who  afterward  became  lient-gen.  of  the  Naavoo  legion  in  Utah. 

'^  There  were  abont  900  Mormons  and  new  citizens  who  could  then  bear 
arms  against  the  mob,  bnt  on  the  day  of  the  fight  no  more  than  100  coxild 
be  found  to  go,  as  the  Mormons  were  continually  leaving.'  WeUa*  Ifarrative^ 
MS.,. 39. 

'*  John  Wood,  the  mayor.  Major  Flood,  Dr  Conyers,  and  Joel  Rice.  See 
WdU*  NarraUvt^  MS.,  passim. 
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Captain  Anderson**  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  men, 
termed  by  the  saints  the  Spartan  band.  The  enemy 
now  fired  some  rounds  of  grape-shot,  forcing  the  be- 
sieged to  retire  out  of  range;  and  after  some  further 
cannonading,  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  skirmish, 
the  Mormons  throwing  up  breastworks  during  the 
night** 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  demand  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  was  promptly  rejected;  where- 
upon, at  a  given  signal,  several  hundred  men  who  had 
been  stationed  in  ambush,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Mormons,  appeared 
with  red  flags  in  their  hands,  thus  portending  massacre. 
The  assailants  now  opened  fire  from  all  their  batter- 
ies, and  soon  afterward  advanced  to  the  assault, 
slowly,  and  with  the  measured  tramp  of  veterans, 
at  their  head  being  Constable  Carlin  and  the  Rev- 
erend Brockman,  and  unfurled  above  them — ^the 
stars  and  stripes.  When  within  rifle-range  of  the 
breastworks  the  posse  wheeled  toward  the  south,  at- 
tempting to  outflank  the  saints  and  gain  possession 
of  the  temple  square.  But  this  movement  had  been 
anticipated,  and  posted  in  the  woods  te  the  north  of 
the  Mormon  position  lay  the  Spartan  band.  Leading 
on  his  men  at  double-quick,  Anderson  suddenly  con- 
fronted the  enemy  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  from  re- 
volving rifles.*^  The  posse  advanced  no  farther,  but 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  held  their  ground  bravely 
against  the  Spartan  band,  the  expense  of  ammunition 
in  proportion  to  casualties  being  greater  than  has  yet 
been  recorded  in  modern  warfare.  Then  they  re- 
treated in  excellent  order  to  the  camp.  The  losses 
of  the  Mormons  were  three  killed  and  a  few  slightly 
wounded;  the  losses  of  the  gentiles  are  variously 

*He  was  more  tban  brave,  he  wm  presunptaouB.  Wella,  in  Utah  NoUa, 
MS.,  p.  7. 

"*  'Many  of  our  log  honaes  were  torn  down  by  the  mob,  which  numbered 
1,000  men;  we  made  barricades  of  corn-stalks  stacked  np^'  Wells,  in  ITtah 
Noie9,  MS.,  7. 

^  £lder  John  S.  FoUmer,  then  a  colonel  in  the  NauYOO  l^on,  daims  that 
he  directed  this  movement.  Expidnion^  38. 
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stated."  Among  those  who  fell  were  Captain  Ander- 
son and  his  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  the  former  dying, 
as  he  had  vowed  that  he  would  die,  in  defence  of  the 
holy  sanctuary. 

The  following  day  was  the  sabbath,  and  hostilities 
were  not  renewed;  but  on  that  morning  a  train  of 
wagons,  despatched  by  the  posse  for  ammunition  and 
suppUes,  entered  the  town  of  Quincy.  It  was  now 
evident  that,  whether  the  men  of  Illinois  intended 
massacre  or  forcible  expulsion,  it  would  cost  them 
many  lives  to  effect  either  purpose.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  a  committee 
of  one  hundred  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  and  attempted 
mediation.  At  the  same  time  the  Beverend  Brock- 
man  sent  in  his  ultimatum,  the  terms  bein^  that 
the  Mormons  surrender  their  arms,  and  immediately 
cross  the  river  or  disperse,  and  that  all  should  be 
protected  from  violence.**  There  was  no  alternative. 
The  armed  mob  in  their  front  was  daily  swelling  in 
number,  while  beyond  the  river  still  appeared  the 
red  flag;  their  own  ranks,  meanwhile,  were  being 
rapidly  thinned  by  defection  among  the  new  citi- 
zens.*^ 

^  'Bat  three  in  all  were  killed. .  .Meetings  were  held  to  etop  the  efiusion 
of  blood, . .  .but  there  was  no  neoessity  for  such  action,  when  no  Mood  was 
shed/  WeUs,  in  Utah  NoUb,  7. 

* '  Lrt.  The  city  of  Nodvoo  wUl  surrender.  The  force  of  Beverend  Brock- 
man  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  city  to-morrow,  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  three  o'clock  P.  m.  2d.  The  arms  to  be  delivered  to  the  Quincy  com- 
mittee, to  be  returned  on  crossinir  the  river.  3d.  The  Quincy  committee 
pledge  themselves  to  use  their  influence  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  and  the  officers  of  the  camp  and  the  men  likewise  pledge  them- 
selves. 4th.  The  sick  and  helpless  to  be  protected  and  treated  with  hnmanity. 
5th.  The  Mormon  population  of  the  city  to  leave  the  state  or  disperse  as  soon 
as  they  can  cross  the  river.  6th.  Five  men,  including  the  trustees  of  the  church, 
and  five  clerks  witii  their  ^unilies  (William  Pickett  not  one  of  the  number), 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city  for  the  disposition  of  property,  free  from 
all  molestation  end  personal  violence.  7th.  Hostilities  to  cease  immediate!;^, 
and  ten  men  of  the  Quincy  committee  to  enter  the  city  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  as  soon  ss  they  think  proper.'  It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said 
about  the  surrender  of  Pickett     He  was  not  even  arrested. 

M  'The  mob  entered  the  temple,  instituted  an  inquisition,  and  regardless 
of  the  Mormons  or  new  dtiaens,  went  from  house  to  house  plundering  cow- 
yards,  pig*pens,  hen-roosts,  and  bee-stands  indiscriminately ;  thus  turning  some 
of  their  best  friends  into  enemies,  bursting  open  trunks  and  chests,  searching 
for  arms,  krys,  etc'  p.  343.     '  In  the  temple  ringing  the  bells,  shouting,  and 
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On  the  17tb  of  September  the  remnant  of  the 
Mormons  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  gentiles  took  possession  of  Nauvoo.*^ 

It  was  indeed  a  singular  spectacle,  as  I  have  said, 
this  upon  the  western  border  of  the  world's  great 
republic  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  A  whole  cityful, 
with  other  settlements,  and  thousands  of  thrifty  agri- 

hAlloQing;  they  took  MTorml  to  the  iitw  And  bi^ptkad  them,  ■wetting,  throw- 
ing them  heckward,  then  on  to  their  faces,  saying:  **The  coounandments  most 
be  fulfilled,  and  God  damn  yon." '  HitL  B.  Young,  MS.,  345. 

*'  The  best  narrative,  and  indeed  the  only  one  that  enters  oircumstantially 
into  all  the  details  of  the  expaUion  from  Nanvoo,  is  contained  in  the  AsBOsdna- 
Uon  qf  Jomph  and  ffprum  SmUhf  the  Prophet  amd  the  Patriarch  of  the  Church 
of  Latter-day  Sainte,  Also  a  Condensed  Hiatcry  qf  Me  £xpul$ion  qf  the  Sainte 
from  Nauvoohy  Elder  Johns.  FyUmer(of  Utah,  U.  8,  A,L  Paetot  qftheMan- 
cheater,  Liverpool,  and  Preeton  Cof{ferenee$»  Liverpool  ana  London,  1 865.  The 
work  is  written  from  a  Mormon  standpoint,  bnt  including  as  it  doea  copies  of 
the  despatches  of  Illinois  officers  and  officiaJs,  of  the  stipmations  between  the 
belligerenta,  and  of  some  comments  made  by  the  Quincy  Whig,  appears  in 
the  main  reliable.  The  author's  comments  on  the  jgentlles  are  sufficiently 
bitter,  and  his  description  of  the  fi{;ht  at  Nauvoo  and  the  valor  of  the  saints 
militant  must  of  coune  be  taken  with  due  allowance.  For  instance:  *  Seeing 
onr  men  take  possession  of  some  vacant  buildings  on  the  line  of  their  ap- 
proach, they  took  a  position  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ffronnd,  and  onened  a 
heavy  cannonade  at  a  distance  of  something  less  than  naif  a  mile.  This  was 
returned  with  great  spirit  on  our  part  from  guns  made  of  steam  shafts  that 
carried  six-pound  balu.  Many  were  tibe  bculs  that  we  picked  vp  as  thev 
came  rolling  and  bounding  among  us,  and  we  sent  them  liack  with  as  much 
spirit  and  precision  as  they  were  first  sent.'  p.  87.  Col  Kane  says:  'A  vin- 
diotive  war  was  waged  upon  themi,  from  which  tiie  weakest  fled  in  scattered 
parties,  leaving  the  rest  to  make  a  reluctant  and  almost  ludicrously  una- 
vailing defence.*  The  Mormons,  54.  In  the  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve, 
Dec.  23,  1847,  in  Snow's  Voice  of  Joseph,  14-15,  we  read:  'In  September 
1846  an  infuriated  mob^  dad  in  all  the  horrors  of  war,  fell  on  the  saints  who 
had  still  remained  in  ifauvoo  for  want  of  means  to  remove,  murdered  some, 
and  drove  the  remainder  across  the  Missinippi  into  Iowa,  where,  destitute  of 
houses,  tents,  food,  clothinff,  or  money,  they  received  temporaiy  assistance 
from  some  benevolent  souk  in  Quinoy,  St  Louis,  and  othiar  places^  whose 
names  will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  Their  property  in  Hancock 
CO.,  Illinois,  was  little  or  no  hotter  than  confiscated;  many  of  their  houses 
were  burned  by  the  mob,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  most  of  those  that 
remained  without  sale;  and  those  who  bargidned  sold  almost  for  a  sons;  for 
the  influence  of  their  enemies  was  to  cause  such  a  diminution  in  the  vslue  of 
property  that  for  a  handsome  estate  was  seldom  realized  enough  to  remove 
the  familv  comfortebl^  away;  and  thousanda  have  since  been  wandering  to 
and  fro,  destitote,  afflicted,  and  distressed  for  the  common  necessaries  of  ufe, 
or  unable  to  endure,  have  sickened  and  died  by  hundreds;  while  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  is  left  solitary  iu  the  midst  of  our  enemies,  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  the  diligence  and  integrity  of  the  sainte.'  Mention  of  the  expulsion 
from  Kanvoo  is  of  course  made  in  most  of  the  books  published  on  Mormon- 
ism,  but  in  none  of  them,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  rabid 
anti-Mormon  works,  which  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice,  is 
the  oondnct  of  the  Illinois  mob  defended. 
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culturists  in  the  regions  about,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  driven  beyond  the  border  by  other  citizens:  not 
by  reason  of  their  religion  alone,  though  this  was  made 
a  pretence;  not  for  breaking  the  laws,  though  this  was 
made  a  pretence;  not  on  account  of  their  immorality, 
for  the  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  not  im- 
maculate in  this  respect;  nor  was  it  altogether  on 
account  of  their  solid  voting  and  growing  political 
power,  accompanied  ever  by  the  claim  of  general  in- 
heritance and  universal  dominion,  though  this  last 
had  more  to  do  with  it  probably  than  all  the  rest 
combined,  notwithstanding  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  the  laws  of  the  republic  permitted  such  massing 
of  social  and  political  influence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  certainty  that  any  of  the  gentile  political 
parties  now  playing  the  role  of  persecutors  would 
gladly  and  unscrupulously  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  It 
was  all  these  combined,  and  so  combined  as  to  engen- 
der deadly  hate.  It  gave  the  Mormons  a  power  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  not  possessed  by  other 
sects  or  societies,  which  could  not  and  would  not  endure 
it;  a  power  regarded  by  the  others  as  unfairly  acquired, 
and  by  a  way  and  through  means  not  in  accord  with 
the  American  idea  of  individual  equality,  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  citizenship.  In  regard  to  all  other 
sects  within  the  republic,  under  guard  of  the  consti- 
tution, religion  was  subordinated  to  politics  and  gov- 
ernment; in  regard  to  the  Mormons,  in  spite  of  the 
constitution,  politics  and  government  were  subordi- 
nated to  religioni^ 

And  in  regard  to  the  late  occupants  of  the  place, 
the  last  of  the  Mormon  host  that  now  lay  huddled  to 
the  number  of  640  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
in  sight  of  the  city  :^  if  the  first  departures  from  Nauvoo 
escaped  extreme  hardships,  not  so  these.     It  was  the 

"  A  few  months  before,  Kanvoo  with  the  neighboring  Mormon  settlementi 


had  contained  some  20,000  saints,  of  whom  in  Jalv  abont  15,000  were  encamped 
on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  or  were  scattered  through  the  western  states  in  search 
of  employment. 
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latter  part  of  September,  and  nearly  all  were  pros- 
trated with  chills  and  fevers;*  thereat  the  river  bank, 
among  the  dock  and  rushes,  poorly  protected,  without 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  or  anything  to  keep  off  the  force 
of  wind  or  rain,  little  ones  came  into  life  and  were  left 
motherless  at  birth.**  They  had  not  food  enough  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  sick,  nor  clothing  fit  to 
wear.  For  months  thereafter  there  were  periods 
when  all  the  flour  they  used  was  of  the  coarsest,  the 
wheat  being  ground  in  coffee  and  hand  mills,  which 
only  cut  the  grain;  others  used  a  pestle;  the  finer  meal 
was  used  for  bread,  the  coarser  made  into  hominy. 
Boiled  wheat  was  now  the  chief  diet  for  sick  and  well. 
For  ten  days  they  subsisted  on  parched  corn.  Some 
mixed  their  remnant  of  ^ain  with  the  pounded  bark 
of  the  slippery  elm  which  they  stripped  from  the 
trees  along  their  route. 

This  encampment  was  about  two  miles  above 
Montrose  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was  called  the 
Poor  Camp.  Aid  was  solicited,  and  within  three 
weeks  a  little  over  one  hundred  dollars  was  collected, 
mostly  in  Quincy,  with  provisions  and  clothing, 
though  the  prejudice  against  them  was  deep  and 
strong."  Some  of  the  people  were  crowded  into 
tents,  made  frequently  of  quilts  and  blankets;  others 
in  bowers  made  of  brush;  others  had  only  wagons  for 
shelter.  They  suffered  from  heavy  thunder-storms, 
when  the  rain  was  bailed  out  with  basins  from  their 
beds.  Mothers  huddled  their  children  in  the  one 
dress  which  often  was  all  they  possessed,  and  shaking 
with  ague  or  burning  with  fever,  took  refuge  from 
the  pitiless  storms  under  wagons  and  bushes." 

"  While  at  Montrose,  Heber  C.  yimhall  writes  thus  in  his  journal  of  the 
condition  of  hia  &niily,  his  wife  having  a  babe  a  few  days  old,  and  he  himself 
ill  with  ague.  *  I  went  to  the  bed;  my  wife,  who  was  shaking  with  the  a^e, 
having  two  children  lying  sick  by  her  side;. .  .the  only  child  well  was  httle 
Heber  Parley,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  oonld  carry  a  two-quart  pail  full 
of  water  from  a  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.' 

** '  Such  deaths  occurred  from  exposure  and  frixrht  in  Nanvoo.  The  camp 
journalist  recorded:  £ffect  of  persecution  by  the  Illinois  mob.' 

*^  The  trustees  from  Nauvoo  also  distributed  clothing,  and  molaaseSy  salt^ 
and  salt  pork.  Hut.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1846,  383. 

^Alrs  Clara  Yovng's  Experience,  MS.,  3. 
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"  While  the  people  for  the  most  part  were  ill  with 
chills  aad  fever/'  says  Wells,  "quail  fell  into  camp  and 
were  picked  up  with  ease.*'  This  supply  was  looked 
upon  as  miraculous  by  the  half-famished  people.  So 
long  had  they  been  lashed  by  the  fierce  winds  of 
misfortune,  that  now  they  accepted  with  gratitude 
this  indication  of  providential  care. 

Wagons  were  sent  from  Winter  Quarters  for  the 
removal  of  the  people  from  Poor  Camp;  and  gradually 
all  reached  the  various  stations  in  which  the  Mormons 
had  gathered."^ 

Of  their  long  journey  many  painful  incidents  are 
recorded.  Weakened  by  fever  or  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, and  with  sluggish  circulation,  many  were 
severely  frost-bitten.  Women  were  compelled  to 
drive  the  nearly  worn-out  teams,  while  tending  on 
their  knees,  perhaps,  their  sick  children.  The  strength 
of  the  beasts  was  failing,  as  there  were  intervals  when 
they  could  be  kept  from  starving  only  by  the  browse 
or  tender  buds  and  branches  of  the  cotton-wood,  felled 
for  the  purpose.** 

At  one  time  no  less  than  two  thousand  wagons 
could  be  counted,  it  was  said,  along  the  three  hundred 
miles  of  road  thAt  separated  Nauvoo  from  the  Mor- 
mon encampments.     Many  families  possessed  no  wag- 

S7  <  On  the  9th  of  October,  while  our  teams  were  waiting  on  the  banlu  of  the 
Miss,  for  the  poor  saints. .  .left  without  any  of  the  neoesiaries  of  life,. .  .and 
nothing  to  start  their  I'oumey  with,  the  Lord  sent  flocks  of  qoail,  whi^  lit 
upon  weir  wagons  and  on  their  empty  tables,  and  upon  the  ground  within 
their  reach,  which  the  saints,  and  eyen  the  sick,  caught  with  their  hands 
until  they  were  satisfied.'  HM.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  9.  This  phenome- 
non extended  some  30  or  40  miles  along  the  river,  and  was  generally  observed. 
The  quail  in  immense  quantities  had  attempted  to  cross  the  riyer,  but  it  beins 
beyond  their  strength,  had  dropped  into  the  river  boats  or  on  the  bai£^ 
Wells,  in  C/tah  Notes,  MS.,  7. 

"  See  The  Mormons:  A  JDiseourse  delivered  before  the  ffietoriocU  Sodeity  qf 
Pennsylvania,  March  X6,  1850,  by  'JTumas  L,  Kane.  Philadelphia,  1850.  A 
copy  of  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Orson  PraU*s  Works,  and  in  Machxy's 
Tne  Mormons,  200-45.  The  story  of  the  Monnon  exodus,  as  handed  down 
to  us  by  a  man  of  Colonel  Kane's  powers  of  observation,  would  have  been  a 
valuable  record  were  it  not  plainly  apparent  that  truth  is  too  often  saorifioed 
to  diction.  Among  Mormon  writers  we  find  no  detailed  narrative  of  this 
exodus,  and  among  others  little  that  is  not  borrowed  from  the  colonel's  dis- 
course. 

^Snow's  Biography,  89. 
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OQSy  and  in  the  long  procession  mi^ht  be  seen  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  lumbering  cart,  under 
v^hose  awning  lay  stretched  its  fever-stricken  driver, 
to  the  veriest  makeshifts  of  poverty,  the  wheelbarrow 
or  the  two-wheeled  trundle,  in  which  was  dragged 
along  a  bundle  of  clothing  and  a  sack  of  meal — aH  of 
this  world's  goods  that  the  owner  possessed* 

On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the 
wagons  were  drawn  up  in  double  lines  and  in  the  form 
of  squares.  Between  the  lines,  tents  were  pitched  at 
intervals,  space  being  left  between  each  row  for  a 
passage-way,  which  was  shaded  with  awnings  or  a 
lattice-work  of  branches,  and  served  as  a  promenade 
for  convalescents  and  a  playground  for  children. 

And  what  became  of  Nauvoo?  The  temple  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  tempest,^  and  all  the  wood-work 
consumed,  while  the  rock  was  utilized  for  miles  around 
as  foundations  of  houses,  for  door-steps,  and  other  pur- 
poses. A  French  company  coming  in  later  bought  the 
stone  from  those  in  possession,  and  built  wine-vaults. 
Foundations  of  buildings  were  broken  up,  and  houses 
once  surrounded  by  carefully  tended  flower-gardens, 
pillaged  of  all  that  was  valuable,  were  now  abandoned 
by  their  ruthless  destroyers.**  "At  present,"  writes 
Linforth,  "the  Icariansform  the  most  important  part 
of  the  population  of  Nauvoo. .  .They  live  in  a  long 
ugly  row  of  buildings,  the  architect  of  which  and  of 
the  school-house  was  a  cobbler."  In  the  house  built 
for  the  prophet  and  his  family  dwelt  in  1854  the 
prophet's  widow,  his  mother,  and  his  family.^ 

^The  temple  waa  half  doatroyed  by  fire  oil  Xot.  10.  184S.  i^onveo  Pa* 
trioi,  in  MiUmmkU  Star,  xi.  p.  46;  And  on  May  27,  1860,  farther  damaged 
by  a  tornado.  Hancock  PcUnot,  in  Maday^B  The  Mamunu,  210.  For  cnt  of 
renmanta,  aee  Lk^forth's  BouU/ratu  Liverpod  to  O.  S,  L,  Vdtteif,  62,  and 
Hyde^i  Mormonitm,  140.  See  also  Qeorge  Q.  Gannon,  in  Juvenile  InttrucUr^ 
▼ol.  iz.  no.  6,  and  Wdl^  Narrative,  MS.,  41;  Deeeret  News,  Aug.  24,  1850; 
fhmiier  OuardUm,  Jnlv  24,  1860. 

^  Am  Jamea  Linforth  describes  in  writing  of  Kauvoo  in  1868. 

^Moute/rom  Lwerpool  to  0. 8.  L.  Valley,  63. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AT  THE  MISSOURI. 

184^-1847. 

Kjkxnrs  Baobs  or  thb  HzasouBi— Thx  Pottawattamies  asd  tbb  Oicahas— 
The  Mobmoss  Wsloouxd  as  Bbethbzk— Wab  with  Mmoo— Oaloos- 
HXA  Ts&BnxniT— MKZioAir  Boundaxibi— Appugatioh  to  the  Uhitbd 
States  Gotebnhent  fob  Am—Ax  Oviee  to  Serve  as  Soldibbs  Ao- 

OEFTED— ObOAHIEATIOK   Or  THE   MOBKOH    BaTTAUON-— BePABTUBE  Of 

the  Battauoh— Boubtt  Monet— Maboh  aoboss  the  Coetuiewt— 
The  Baxtalioh  nr  Galhobnia— Mattebb  on  the  Msssoobx. 

Among  the  savages  on  either  side  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Pottawattamies  on  the  east  side  and  the  Omahas 
on  the  west  side,  the  outcasts  from  Nauvoo  were 
warmly  welcomed.  "My  Mormon  brethren,"  said 
the  chief  Pied  Riche,*  "the  Pottawattamie  came  sad 
and  tired  into  this  unhealthy  Missouri  bottom,  not 
many  years  back,  when  he  was  taken  from  his  beauti- 
ful country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  which  had  abun- 
dant game  and  timber  and  clear  water  everywhere. 
Now  you  are  driven  away  in  the  same  manner  from 
your  lodges  and  lands  there,  and  the  graves  of  your 
people.  So  we  have  both  suffered.  We  must  help 
one  another,  and  the  great  spirit  will  help  us  both." 

Extreme  care  waa  taken  not  to  infringe  in  any  way 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians  or  the  government. 
!Hrigham  counselled  the  brethren  to  regard  as  sacred 
the  burial  customs  of  the  natives;  frequently  their 
dead  were  deposited  in  the  branches  of  trees,  wrapped 
in  buffalo  robes  and  blankets,  with  pipes  and  trinkets 

*  SunuuiMd  Le  Glero»  on  aoooimt  of  his  sohoUnhipw 
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beside  them.  At  Cutler  Park  there  were  friendly 
negotiations  made  with  Big  Elk,  chief  of  the  Omahas, 
who  said:  "I  am  willing  you  should  stop  in  my  coun- 
try, but  I  am  afraid  of  my  great  father  at  Washing- 
ton."* 

As  the  United  States  pretended  to  hold  the  title 
to  the  land,  it  was  thought  that  the  Pottawattamies 
had  no  right  to  convey  their  timber  to  others;  so 
Brigham  enjoined  that  there  should  be  no  waste  of 
timber  within  these  limits,  but  that  as  much  as  was 
necessary  might  be  used.  A  permit  for  passing 
through   their  territory,  and   for   remaining  while 


About  thi  Msssoctbi. 


necessary,  was  obtained  from  Colonel  Allen,   who 
was  acting  for  the  United  States.* 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  season  when  the  first 
bands  of  emigrants  crossed  the  Missouri,  some  of  them 
still  moved  westward  as  far  as  the  Pawnee  villages  on 
Grand  Island,  intending  to  select  a  new  home  before 
winter.  But  the  evil  tidings  from  Nauvoo,  and  the 
destitute   condition  in  which   other  parties   of  the 

"The  Omahat  erased  them  some  tronble,  as  they  wotild  ateal  with  one 
hand  while  we  fed  them  with  the  other.*  HUt,  B,  Yottng,  MS.,  46,  Oct.  18th. 

*HitL  B.  T<mng,  MS.,  1846,  08-9.  Maj.  Harvey  bronaht  the  Mormona 
at  Winter  Quarten  letters  from  Washington,  expecting  them  to  leave  the 
Pottawattamie  lands  in  the  spring.  See  oor.,  Hid.  B.  Young,  MS.,  441-52. 
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saints  reached  the  Mormon  encampments,  forbade 
further  progress,  and  all  prepared  to  spend  the  winter 
on  the  prairie.  To  the  Mormon  encampment  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Council  Bluflb  was  after- 
ward given  the  name  of  Kanesville/ 

While  the  saints  were  undergoing  their  infelicities 
at  NauvoOy  war  had  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  At  that  time  New  Mexico  and 
California  were  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada were  a  part  of  California.*  Journeying  west 
from  Nauvoo,  California  or  Oregon  would  be  reached. 
The  latter  territory  was  already  secured  to  the  United 
States;  people  were  there  from  the  United  States, 
composing  religious  sects  and  political  parties  as  jeal- 
ous of  their  holdings  as  any  in  Missouri  or  Illinois. 
Vancouver  Island*  was  practically  unoccupied,  but 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  woudd  scarcely  regard 
with  favor  its  occupation  by  a  large  body  of  American 
citizens  whose  government  was  at  that  moment  crowd- 
ing them  out  of  the  Oregon  territory  and  across  the 
Columbia  River. 

But  had  the  Mormons  known  their  destination, 
had  they  known  what  point  among  the  mountains  or 

*So  called  after  Thomaa  L.  Kane.  Here  waa  firat  iaraed  on  Feb.  7,  1849, 
the  I\ronUer  Chiardiany  and  ita  pablication  waa  oontinaed  tUl  March  22, 1852. 
Richard^  ITarr,,  Ma,  85;  BiehanU  Bibliog.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  13.  The  pamr 
waa  edited  by  Oraon  Hyde,  and  makes  a  yery  creditable  appearance.  The 
Bubeoription  waa  $2  per  3rear.  In  the  aecond  number  we  read :  '  Floor  nicely 
put  np  in  aacka  of  from  50  to  100  Iba  each  will  be  reoeiyed  in  ezchwage  lor 
the  Ouardian  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  hundred  poonda,  if  good.'  The  laat  num- 
ber of  the  Times  and  8eaaon$  bears  date  Feb.  15, 1846. 

*  I  f reqnentljr  find  California  and  Utah  confounded  by  writera  of  thia  earbr 
period,  xhe  limita  of  Oalifomia  on  the  eaat  were  not  then  defined,  and  it 
waa  not  unoommony  nor  indeed  incorrect,  to  apply  that  term  to  territory  eaat 
of  the  aieira.  I  find  thia  written  in  SnoMi^B  rakx  qf  the  Prophet^  15:  <Tfae 
pioneers  discovered  a  beautif nl  valley  b^ond  the  paaa  of  tiie  great  Bocky 
Mts,  beinff  a  portion  of  the  great  basin  of  Upper  California.'  Aa  we  ahall  aee 
later,  the  Mormons  knew  even  less  about  Utah  than  they  did  about  Oalifomia. 

*  Brigham  Young  at  first  suggested  Vancouver  Island,  'lliere  are  said 
to  be  many  good  locations  for  settiementa  on  the  Pacific,  especially  at  Van- 
couver Island.'  Circular  to  the  brethren,  in  Timet  and  Seaaone,  vi  1019. 
In  1846  the  report  was  current  that  the  Mormons  of  Illinois  had  chosen  V.  L 
as  their  future  home,  the  metropolis  to  be  situated  at  Nootka.  NUee*  Begieter, 
Ixix.  134.  The  Quincy  Whii  thinks  the  Mormons  intend  to  settle  at  l>4ootka 
Sound.   Polyneman,  ii.  1840. 
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beside  the  sea  was  to  be  their  final  resting-place,  they 
would  not  have  told  it.  When  they  turned  their 
back  on  Nauvoo,  the  whole  western  coast  was  before 
them,  with  its  multitudinous  mountains  and  valleys, 
its  rivers  and  lakes,  and  long  line  of  seaboard.  Of  the 
several  parts  of  this  immense  territory,  ownership 
and  right  of  occupation  were  not  in  every  instance  de- 
termined. The  question  of  the  boundary  line  between 
England's  possessions  and  those  of  the  United  States 
had  stirred  up  no  small  discussion  and  feeling,  and 
out  of  the  present  war  with  Mexico  would  doubtless 
arise  some  changes.^  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  in 
the  minds  of  many,  before  ever  the  migratory  saints 
had  reached  the  Missouri  River,  that  when  the  pres- 
ent troubles  with  Mexico  were  ended  the  United 
States  would  have  California.  But  however  this  might 
be,  the  saints  had  a  firm  reliance  on  an  overruling 
providence,  and  once  adrifb  upon  the  vast  untenanted 
west,  their  Grod  and  their  sagacity  would  point  out  to 
them  their  future  home.  Thus  it  was  that  while  the 
Mormons  in  the  western  states  took  the  route  over- 
land, another  portion  living  at  the  east  took  passage 
round  Cape  Horn,  the  intention  being  that  the  two 
bodies  of  brethren  should  come  together  somewhere 
upon  the  Pacific  slope,  which  indeed  they  did." 

The  national  title  to  what  is  now  the  Pacific  United 
States  being  at  this  time  thus  unsettled,  and  the 
Mormons  having  been  driven  from  what  was  then 

'In  a  letter  to  Fret.  Polk,  dated  near  Conndl  BlufEb,  Aug.  9, 1846,  the 
determination  wae  expreand,  *that  as  eoon  as  we  are  settled  in  toe  great  basin, 
we  diengjk  to  petition  the  U.  S.  for  a  territorial  govt,  bonnded  on  the  north  by 
the  British  and  south  by  the  Mexican  dominions,  east  and  west  by  the  sum- 
mitooftheBockyandCascadeMts.'  And  min  elsewhere:  *  We  told  Ck>l  Kane 
we  intended  settling  in  the  great  basin  on  Bear  River  Valley;  that  those  who 
went  round  by  water  would  settle  in  S.  F.  That  was  in  council  with  the 
twelve  and  Col  Kane.'  Hid.  B.  Foung,  MS.,  133,  140. 

*In  his  address  to  the  saints  in  Great  Britain,  dated  Liverpool,  1849,  Elder 
John  Taylor  says:  'When  we  arrive  in  Oalifomia,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mexican  government^  each  family  will  be  entitled  to  a  larae  tract  of 
land,  amounting  to  several  hundred  acres;  but  as  the  Mexican  and  American 
nations  are  now  at  war,  should  Cal.  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
nation,  there  has  been  a  bill  before  congress  in  relation  to  Or.,  which  will 
nndoubtedly  pass,  appropriating  640  acres  of  land  to  every  male  settler.' 
MiUennkdSuur,  viit  115. 
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the  United  States,  it  was  considered  but  natural,  as 
indeed  it  seemed  to  be  a  necessity,  that  they  would 
take  possession  of  such  unoccupied  lands  in  the  region 
toward  the  Pacific  as  best  suited  them.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  that  they  should  hold  possession  of  such 
lands  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  have  been  charged  with  doing. 

They  now  applied  to  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton for  work,  offering  to  open  roads,  transport  mili- 
tary stores,  or  perform  any  other  service  which  the 
government  might  require  in  this  farthest  west,  even 
to  assist  in  fighting  its  battles.  Such  occupation 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them  in  this 
new  country,  where  land  was  fertile  and  plenty  and 
free,  and  possessing  as  they  did  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  sheep,  with  no  market  and  but  little 
money.  And  on  the  other  hand,  being  on  the  ground, 
accustomed  to  work,  and  having  every  facility  at 
hand  without  long  and  expensive  transportation,  they 
could  give  more  and  better  work  for  the  pay  than 
the  government  could  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

They  even  asked  for  aid  direct  about  the  time  the 
exodus  began,  being  represented  at  Washington  by 
Elder  Jesse  C.  Little,*  who,  aided  by  Colonel  Kane, 
Amos  Kendall,  and  others,  brought  the  matter  before 
President  Polk.  While  negotiations  were  yet  in 
progress,  news  arrived  that  General  Taylor  had  al- 
ready won  two  victories  over  the  Mexicans;  where- 
upon the  elder  addressed  a  petition  to  the  president, 
stating  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Mormons 
had  set  forth  from  Nauvoo  for  California,  while  some 
had  departed  by  sea,  and  in  Great  Britain  alone  were 
forty  thousand  converts,  all  resolved  to  join  the  saints 
in  their  promised  land.  Many  of  them  were  without 
means;  they  were  compelled  to  go;  they  wanted  as- 

'  In  tbe  letter  appointing  and  giving  instructions  to  Elder  Little  is  the 
following:  'If  oar  government  snoula  olTer  facilities  for  emigrating  to  the 
western  coast,  embrace  those  facilities  if  possible.  As  a  wise  and  faithful 
man,  take  every  advantage  of  the  times  you  can.'  TuUidge*s  lAft  of  Brigham 
Young,  43. 
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sistance  either  in  the  way  of  work  or  otherwise.  The 
Mormons  were  true-hearted  Americans,  the  memo- 
rial went  on  to  say,  and  if  the  government  would 
assist  them  in  their  present  emergency,  the  petitioner 
stood  ready  to  pledge  himself  as  their  representative 
to  answer  any  call  the  government  might  make  upon 
them  for  service  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Elder  Little  was  taken  at  his  word.  At  a-  cabinet 
meeting,  held  a  day  or  two  after  his  petition  was  pre- 
sented, the  president  advised  that  the  elder  be  sent 
at  once  to  the  Mormon  camps,  and  there  raise  a 
thousand  men  to  take  possession  of  California  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  while  a  thousand  more 
be  sent  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  for  the  same  purpose, 
on  board  a  United  States  transport.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  elder,  in  company  with  Kane,  should 
proceed  westward,  the  latter  bearing  despatches  to 
kearny,  then  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  with  a  view  to 
raising  a  corps  of  about  five  hundred  men. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  Kearny  issued  an  order  to 
Captain  James  Allen  of  the  1st  dragoons  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Mormon  camp,  and  there  raise  four  or 
five  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  receive  the  pay 
and  rations  of  other  infantry  volunteers.  They  were 
then  to  be  marched  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they 
would  be  armed;  after  which  they  would  proceed  to 
California  by  way  of  Santa  Fd.  They  were  to  enlist 
for  twelve  months,  after  which  time  they  were  to  be 
discharged,  retaining  as  their  own  property  the  arms 
furnished  them. 

In  pursuance  of  his  orders.  Captain  Allen  proceeded 
to  Mount  Pisgah,  where  on  the  26th  he  made  known 
his  mission.  After  a  conference  with  the  church 
council  at  that  point,  Allen  went  to  Council  Bluffs, 
where  on  the  1st  of  July  it  was  determined  bv 
President  Young  that  the  battalion  should  be  raised. 
In  two  weeks  the  corps  was  enrolled,  and  mustered 
in  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  president  of  the  church 
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promising  to  look  after  the  wants  of  the  families  of 
those  enlisting. 

Though  in  reality  a  great  benefit  to  the  brethren, 
there  were  some  hardships  connected  with  the  meas- 
ure. ^^  As  Brigham  and  others  were  on  their  way  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Pisgah  to  aid  in  obtaining  these 
recruits,  they  passed  800  west-bound  wagons.  At 
their  encampments  on  each  side  the  river  there  was 
much  serious  illness,  and  as  many  of  the  teamsters 
had  been  withdrawn  for  this  campaign,  much  heavy 
work  fell  upon  the  women  and  children,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm." 

After  a  ball  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  the  vol- 
unteers next  day  bade  farewell  to  their  families  and 
friends,  and  accompanied  by  eighty  women  and  chil- 
dren,^^  set  forth  on  their  march,^'  on  the  1st  of  August 
arriving  at  Fort   Leavenworth.     Here  the  men  re- 

^°  So  ingrafted  in  their  minds  waa  the  idea  of  penecation,  and  bo  aoeos- 
tomed  were  they  now  to  complaining,  that  when  the  government  acceded  to 
their  request,  there  were  many  who  believed,  and  so  ezpreaaed  themaelvea, 
that  this  was  bat  an  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  whose 
people,  after  driving  them  from  their  borders,  had  now  come  upon  tiiem  to 
make  a  draft  on  their  healthiest  and  hardiest  men,  forcing  them  to  separate 
from  their  wives  and  children  now  in  the  time  of  their  extremest  need,  under 
penalty  of  extermination  in  case  of  refusal.  And  this  idea,  which  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  facts,  is  present  in  the  minds  of  some  even  to  this  dav. 
In  order  to  facilitate  enlisting,  or  for  some  other  cause  best  known  to  himself, 
Brigham  deemed  it  best  to  preserve  this  idea  rather  than  wholly  disabuse 
their  minds  of  it;  for  in  his  address  to  the  brethren  on  the  15th  of  July  he 
said:  '  If  we  want  the  privilege  of  going  where  we  can  worship  €k>d  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences,  we  must  raise  the  battalion.*  In  his 
address  at  the  gathering  of  the  pioneers  on  the  24th  of  Julv,  1880,  Wilford 
Woodruff  said:  '  Our  government  called  upon  us  to  raise  a  battalion  of  500 
men  to  go  to  Mexico  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  country.  This  draft  was  ten 
times  greater,  according  to  the  population  of  the  Mormon  camp,  than  was 
made  upon  any  other  portion  of  our  nation. .  .Whether  our  government  ex- 

rjcted  we  would  comply  with  the  request  or  not,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  plan  was  laid  by  certain  parties  for  our  de- 
struction if  we  did  not  comply.'  Utah  Piojieers,  SSd  Ann.,  20. 

^> '  Most  of  our  people  were  sick;  in  fact,  the  call  for  500  able-bodied  men 
from  Council  Bluffs  for  Mexico,  bv  the  government,  deprived  us  of  about  all 
our  strength.'  jRichards*  Rem.,  MS.,  25. 

"Compare  official  report  in  (X.  S.  House  Ex,  Doc,  no.  24,  Slst  Cong., 
1st  Sess. ,  and  Tyler's  Hiat.  Mormon  Battalion,  and  note  discrepancies  in  regard 
to  numbers  enlisted  and  discharged.  The  names  of  those  wno  reached  Oali- 
fomia  mil  be  found  in  my  pioneer  register.  Hist,  Cal,,  this  series. 

1*  *The  members  started  upon  their  pilgrimage  cheerfully, 'says  Woodruff, 
'  understanding  that  they  occupied  the  pl^  of  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket,  and 
were  making  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.'  Utah  Pioneers,  20. 
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ceived  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  to  each  was 
given  a  bounty  of  forty  dollars,  most  of  the  money  be- 
ing sent  back  to  the  brethren  by  the  hands  of  elders 
Hyde,  Taylor,  and  others,  who  accompanied  the  bat- 
talion to  that  point,  and  there  bade  them  God  speed." 

About  the  middle  of  Au^st  the  corps  resumed  its 
inarch  toward  Santa  ¥6,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  arriving  at  that  place  in  two  parties  on  the  9th 
and  12th  of  October.  There  eighty-eight  men  were 
invalided  and  sent  back  to  Pueblo  for  the  winter,  and 
later  a  second  detachment  of  fifty-five,  being  found 
unfit  for  service,  was  also  ordered  to  Pueblo.^  Many 
of  them  found  their  way  during  the  following  year  to 
the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

From  Santa  ¥6  the  remainder  of  the  troops  set 
forth  for  San  Diego,  a  journey  of  more  than  eleven 
hundred  miles,  the  entire  distance  between  that  town 
and  the  Mormon  camps  on  the  Missouri  exceeding 
two  thousand  miles.  Much  of  the  route  lay  through 
a  pathless  desert;  at  few  points  could  food  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  man  or  beast,  and  sometimes 
even  water  failed.  Wells  were  sunk  in  the  wilderness; 
but  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  men  travelled  for  a 
hundred  miles  without  water.^     Before  leaving  Santa 

"•Her©  they  received  100  tents,  one  for  every  6  privatei.'  'The pay- 
master remarked  that  every  one  of  the  Mormon  battalion  could  write  his  own 
name,  but  only  about  one  third  of  the  volunteers  he  had  previously  paid  could 
do  so.'  Hiai,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1846,  18.  'Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  was  brought  in  by  Parley^  Pratt  from  Ft  Leavenworth,  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  allowance  for  clothing  paid  the  battalion.  It  was  counselled  that 
this  money  bo  expended  in  St  Louis  for  the  families;  three  prices  have  to  be 
pud  here;. .  .we  wish  they  should  all  act  voluntarily,  so  that  they  may  have 
no  reflections  to  cast  upon  themselves  or  counsellors.'  Id,,  MS.,  1840,  160. 
*  When  the  goods  were  bought,  prices  had  advanced  and  ferriage  was  very 
high,  all  of  which  brought  the  goods  higher  than  was  anticipated,  and  pro- 
duced some  grumbling  in  camp.'  Id,,  MS.,  1847,  12. 

^  Families  accompanying  the  battalion  were  ordered  to  Pueblo  for  winter 
quarters.  UiU,  B,  Younn,  MS.,  1840, 260.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Pueblo 
consisting  of  89  men  and  18  laundresses.  Later  in  this  vol.,  I  refer  to  affairs 
at  Pueblo  as  furnished  me  in  a  very  valuabL?  manuscript  by  Judge  Stone  of 
Colorado.  ' 

^*  In  a  seneral  order  issued  at  San  Diego  on  Jan.  30,  1847,  by  command  of 
lieut-ool  St  C^rge  Cooke,  then  in  charge  of  the  battalion,  vice  Col  Allen,  de- 
ceased, the  men  are  thus  complimented  on  their  safe  arrival  at  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific:  '  History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  e^ual  march  of  infan- 
try; nine  tenths  of  it  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothmg  but  savages  and 
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F^  rations  were  reduced,"  and  soon  afterward  further 
reduced  to  one  half  and  finally  to  one  quarter  allow- 
ance, the  meat  issued  to  the  troops  being  the  flesh  of 
such  animals  as  were  unable  to  proceed  further,  though 
their  hides  and  entrails  were  eagerly  devoured,  being 
gulped  down  with  draughts  of  water,  when  wat^ 
could  be  had.^^  While  suffering  these  hardships  the 
men  were  compelled  to  carry  their  own  knapsacks, 
muskets,  and  extra  ammunition,  and  sometimes  to 
push  the  wagons  through  heavy  sand,  or  help  to  drag 
them  over  mountain  ranges. 

Passing  through  a  New  Mexican  pueblo  on  the 
24th  of  October,  some  of  the  men  were  almost  as 
naked  as  on  the  day  of  their  birth,  except  for  a  breech- 
clout,  or  as  their  colonel  termed  it,  a  *  centre-clothing,' 
tied  around  the  loins.  In  this  plight,  near  the  midcfle 
of  December,  the  battalion  reached  the  San  Pedro 
River,  some  three  hundred  and  forty  strong,  and  here 
occurred  the  only  battle  which  the  saints  militant 
fought  during  their  campaign — an  encounter  with  a 

wild  beasts  are  found;  or  deserts  where,  for  the  waat  of  water,  there  ia  no 
liying  creature.  There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor,  we  have  dug  deep  wells, 
which  the  future  traveller  will  enjoy.  Without  a  guide  who  had  tniveraed 
them,  we  have  ventured  into  trackless  prairies,  where  water  was  not  found 
for  several  marches.  With  crowbar  and  pickaxe  in  hand,  we  have  worked 
our  way  over  mountains  which  seemed  to  defy  aught  save  the  wild  goat,  and 
hewed  a  passage  through  a  chasm  of  living  rook,  more  narrow  than  our  wagons. ' 
8fnUh*8  Rise,  Progress,  and  TravelB,  10. 

^^  'Until  further  orders,  three  fourths  pound  of  flour,  also  three  foorths 
rations  sugar  and  coffee  will  be  issued.  Beef,  one  and  a  half  pounds  will  be 
issued  for  a  day's  ration.'  Order  No.  11,  Headquarters  Mormon  Battalion, 
Santa  Fd.    A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Tyler's  Hid,  Mor.  BatUdum,  175-6. 

u  During  the  march  from  Santa  ¥6  to  San  Diego  a  song  was  composed  by 
licvl  W.  Hancock,  a  musician  belonging  to  company  E.  It  was  entitled  the 
'Desert  Boute,'  and  commences: 

While  here  beneath  a  sultiy  sky, 
Our  famished  mules  and  cattle  ale; 
Scarce  aught  bat  ekln  and  bonea  r 
To  feed  poor  soldiers  on  the  plain. 

GiomK  How  hard  to  starve  and  wearns  omt 
Upon  this  sandy  desert  route. 

We  sometimes  now  for  lack  of  bread, 
Are  leas  than  quarter  rations  fed, 
And  soon  expect,  for  all  of  meat, 
Kanght  else  than  broke-down  moles  to  Mt 

Now  half-etarred  oxen,  oTer-drilled, 
Too  weak  to  draw,  for  beef  are  killed; 


Id.,  181-2. 


And  gnawing  hanger  prompting  men, 
To  eat  small  entrails  and  the  s'  ' 


lie  skin. 
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herd  of  wild  bulls.  Thence,  without  further  adventure 
worthy  of  note,  they  continued  their  march,  and  reach- 
ing the  Pacific  coast  on  the  29th  of  January,  1847, 
found  the  stars  and  stripes'floating  peacefully  over  the 
town  of  San  Diego.^ 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  career  of  the  Mor- 
mon battalion  will  be  found  in  my  History  of  Call- 
fornia.  It  remains  only  to  add  here  that  about  one 
hundred  of  the  men  reached  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
winter  of  1847,  while  some  remained  on  the  Pacific 
coast.** 

The  alacrity  displayed  by  the  Mormon  president  in 
raising  this  battalion  has  been  ascribed  to  various 
causes;  to  the  fear  of  further  persecution  should  the 
levy  be  refused,  and  to  a  desire  of  showing  that,  not- 
withstanding their  maltreatment,  the  saints  were  still 

^IsxA  Gonem  Hittoryqfthe  Mormon  BaUdUon  ki  tJte  Mexican  War,  184$ 
"1847,  by  Sergeant  Daniel  Tlyer,  (Salt  Lake  City,)  1881,  8vo,  376  pp.,  we 
have  a  meet  valuable  book,  and  one  that  formB  the  leadmg  authority  on 
tills  subjeot.  Though  written,  of  course,  from  a  Mormon  staiidpoint,  and 
marked  by  the  credulity  of  his  sect,  the  execution  of  the  work  is  all  that  its 
titls-page  promises.  In  the  introduction,  occupying  109  pages,  we  have 
President  John  Taylor's  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith,  Colonel 
Kane's  discourse  on  the  Mormons,  and  a  poem  by  Eliza  ±L  Snow,  entitled 
The  Mormon  Battalion,  and  First  Wagon  Load  over  the  Great  American  Desert. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  original  matter.  Tyler  was  a  mem- 
ber of  company  G  in  the  battalion,  and  no  doubt  speaks  the  truth  when  he 
says  in  his  preface  that  *  neither  labor,  pains,  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in 
the  efiEort  to  make  this  a  just  and  authentic  history.^  Among  other  authori- 
ties may  be  mentioned  Homers  Migr.  ami  SettlemH,  L,  2>.  Saints,  MS.,  32-3; 
Nehtker^s  EaHy  Justice,  MS.,  3;  Woodrvff's  Rem,,  MS.,  76;  Henry  W.  Big- 
ler*s  Diary  of  a  Mormon  in  Gal{fomia,  MS.,  in  which  last  we  have  a  faithful 
and  interesting  record  of  the  Mormon  battalion  and  Mr  Bigler's  account  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  The  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  Caii/or' 
nia:  an  Historical  and  Personal  Narrative,  by  P.  St.  George  Cooks,  Brigadier 
and  Brevet  Major-general  U.S.  A.,'N,Y.,  1878,  12mo,  gives  some  additional 
matter,  as  do  the  journal  and  report  of  that  officer  in  U.  8.  Sen.  Doe.  No.  X, 
30th  Cong. ,  Special  Sess. ,  and  in  House  Ex.  Doe. ,  30th  Cong. ,  1st  Sess. ,  no.  41, 
pp.  £49-&.  Cooke,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  command  of  the  battalion. 
Items  have  also  been  gathered  from  U.  S.  House  Ex.  Doc.,  31st  Cong.,  Ist 
Sees.,  no.  24,  p.  22;  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff's  Speech,  in  Utah  Pioneers, 
33d  ann.,  19-22;  Smith*s  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  8-11;  TuUidge*s  L{fe  cjf 
Brigham  Young,  41-76;  Olshausen,  Gesch.  de  Mor.,  142-4;  and  Kam^s  The 
Mormons,  27-9.  Biographical  notices  of  some  of  the  members,  and  the  names 
of  the  women  who  accompanied  the  battalion,  are  given  in  Ttdlidge^s  Women, 
427,  432,  443-4. 

^In  the  Frontier  Guardian,  March  7,  1849,  is  a  notice  copied  from  iheSt 
Joseph  Gazette,  stating  that  the  members  of  the  battalion  can  at  once  receive 
their  extra  pay  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  Notice  is  signed  by  Paymaster 
Thoe  S.  Bryant. 
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unswerving  in  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
While  all  this  carried  weight,  the  bounty  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  was  no  insignificant  consideration, 
nor  the  hope  that  this  battahon  might  serve  as  van- 
guard to  Brigham's  host,  provided  he  carried  out  his 
partially  formed  purpose  to  settle  in  CaUfomia. 

At  the  close  of  1846,  about  twelve  thousand  souls 
had  assembled  in  the  Mormon  camps,  a  portion  of 
them  being  yet  stationed  as  far  eastward  as  Gkirden 
Grove.  Of  the  rest  a  few  had  made  their  way 
to  some  Atlantic  port  and  taken  ship  for  Califor- 
nia; many  had  dispersed  throughout  the  country, 
some  of  whom  were  now  gathering  at  the  ren- 
dezvous. Though  the  first  bands  that  crossed  the 
Mississippi  encountered  no  very  severe  hardships,  as 
I  have  said,  the  sufferings  of  those  who  set  forth  later 
have  few  parallels,  even  among  the  pioneers,  who,  a 
year  or  two  afterward,  followed  their  track  westward 
in  search  of  gold.^ 

Mount  Pisgah,  the  next  encampment  west  of  Grar- 
den  Grove,  was  on  the  middle  fork  of  Grand  River. 
Through  this  winter  of  1846-7,  which  was  one  of 
severest  struggle,  there  was  great  lack  of  food  and 
clothing.  They  could  not  go  on  because  they  had 
no  teams,  most  of  them  being  employed  in  bringing 
forward  the  emigration  from  the  Mississippi.     Many 

'^Instance  the  experienoes  of  Mrs  Richards,  Bemmiaeencea,  MS.,  paaBim. 
While  on  their  journey  toward  the  Missouri,  having  parted  from  her  husband 
who  was  about  starting  on  a  mission  to  England,  her  little  daughter  was  taken 
dangerously  ill,  and  the  mother  was  prematurely  confined  in  a  wa^n  with  a 
son,  who  died  soon  after.  *Our  situation  was  pitiable;  I  had  no  suitable  food 
for  myself  or  my  child;  the  severe  rain  prevented  our  having  any  fire;  on 
the  third  day  we  resumed  our  journey,  in  ten  days  we  reached  Mt  Pissah; 
my  little  girl  was  very  ill,  and  I  was  also.  We  continued  our  journey  till  we 
reached  my  mother  at  Cutler  Park,  and  here,  after  weeks  of  almost  incred- 
ible suffering,  my  little  daughter  died.  A  few  days  previously  she  had  ae^ed 
for  some  potato  soup,  the  first  thing  she  had  shown  any  desire  for  for  weeks, 
and  as  we  were  then  travelling,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  potato-field.  One  of  the 
sisters  eagerly  oFked  for  a  single  potato.  A  rough  woman  impatientiv  heard 
her  story  throng  i,  and  putting  her  hands  on  her  shoulders,  marched  ner  out 
of  the  house,  say  ig,  **I  won't  give  or  sell  a  thing  to  one  of  you  damned  Mor- 
mons.'* I  turned  on  my  bed  and  wept,  as  I  heard  them  trying  to  oomfort 
my  little  one  in  her  disappointment.  When  she  was  taken  from  me  I  only 
lived  because  I  could  not  die.' 
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families  were  entirely  out  of  provisions,  and  their  des- 
titute neighbors  were  sorely  taxed."  A  fatal  sick- 
ness swept  through  the  camp,  and  soon  there  were 
not  suflScient  persons  to  nurse  the  sick;  frequently 
burials  were  hastened  with  little  ceremony.  In  the 
spring  of  1847,  Lorenzso  Snow  was  made  president  of 
the  camp.  The  men  were  put  to  work  wherever  they 
could  get  it.  Seed  was  planted,  and  the  result  was 
enough  not  onljr  for  themselves,  but  they  were  enabled 
to  send  supplies  to  the  camp  at  Council  Bluffs.* 
Snow  instituted  religious  ceremonies  and  amusements 
to  brighten  and  encourage  them.  He  describes  a  dance 
in  his  log  cabin,  where  clean  straw  was  spread  over 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  walls  draped  with  sheets. 
Turnips  were  scooped  out  and  in  them  were  placed 
lighted  candles,  which,  suspended  from  the  ceilmg  of 
earth  and  cane,  or  fastened  on  the  walls,  impart^  a 
picturesque  effect.  Dancing,  speeches,  songs,  and 
recitations  varied  the  exercises,  which  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer. 

On  each  side  of  the  hills  where  now  stands  Council 
Blu£&  could  be  seen  the  white  canvas  tents  of  a  Mor- 
mon encampment,  from  which  arose  at  sunrise  the 
smoke  of  hundreds  of  fires.  After  the  morning  meal, 
the  men  employed  themselves  in  tending  herds,  in 
planting  grain  and  vegetables,^  or  in  building  houses 
for  winter.  Many  of  them  were  excellent  craftsmen, 
and  could  fell  a  tree,  and  split  its  trunk  into  boards, 
scantling,  rails,  posts,  or  whatever  were  needed,  as 

^It  caxmot  be  said  that  any  considerable  number  died  of  starvation. 
'Only  those  died  of  it  oatriffht,'  says  Kane  in  7%e  Jitormoru,  '  who  fell  in  ont- 
of-tiie-way  places  that  the  hand  of  brotherhood  could  not  reach. .  .If  but  part 
of  a  group  were  supplied  with  provisions,  the  whole  went  on  half  or  quarter 
ration.'  'Articles  of  diet,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  susar,  with  every  species  of 
dothing,  were  eagerly  stored  up,  as  possibly  the  last  we  should  ever  see.* 
Brown's  Testimonies,  MS. ,  24.  '  When  starting  from  Nauvoo,  a  gentile  neigh- 
bor gave  me  a  pouud  of  tea,  which  through  sickness  and  great  suffering  was 
about  all  the  sustenance  I  had  for  some  time.'  Mrs  Richard^  Bern,,  MS.,  20. 

"  'Parties  were  sent  to  the  gentile  settlements  to  look  for  work,  food,  and 
dothing,  and  elders  Dana  and  Campbell  collected  about  9600  from  the  rich 
gentUea  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere.'  Snow's  Biography,  01. 
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readily  as  the  most  expert  backwoodBmen  of  their 
day.^ 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  1846, 
the  PapiTlon  camp,  near  the  Little  Butterfly  River, 
in  common  with  the  others,  was  stricken  with  fever, 
and  with  a  scorbutic  disease  which  the  Mormons 
termed  the  black  canker.  In  the  autumn  drought,  the 
streams  that  discharge  into  the  Missouri  at  this  point 
are  often  little  better  than  open  sewers,  pestilential 
as  open  cesspools,  and  the  river,  having  lost  more  than 
half  its  volume,  flows  sluggishly  through  its  channel 
of  slime  and  sedge.  Of  the  baked  mud  on  either  bank 
is  formed  the  rich  soil  on  which  lay  the  encampments, 
the  site  being  called,  in  their  own  phrase.  Misery 
Bottom.  In  the  year  previous  the  Indians  in  this 
neighborhood  had  lost  one  ninth  of  their  number; 
and  now  that  the  earth  was  for  the  first  time  upturned 
by  the  plough,  the  exhalations  from  this  rank  and 
steaming  soil  were  redolent  of  disease  and  death. 

In  the  camp  nearest  to  Papillon  more  than  one 
third  of  the  company  lay  sick  at  the  beginning  of 
August;  elsewhere  matters  were  even  worse;  and  as 
the  season  advanced  there  were  in  some  of  the  en- 
campments not  one  who  escaped  the  fever,  the  few  who 
were  able  to  stagger  from  tent  to  tent  carrying  food 
and  water  to  their  comrades.  For  several  weeks  it 
was  impossible  to  dig  graves  quickly  enough  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,^  and  one  might  see  in  the  open 
tents  the  wasted  forms  of  women  brushing  away  the 
flies  from  the  putrefying  corpses  of  their  children. 

Through  all  these  months  building  was  continually 
going  on  at  Winter  Quarters."    The  axe  and  saw  were 

**  *  There  were  among  them  many  skilled  mechanics,  who  could  work  at  forge, 
loom,  or  turning-lathe.  A  Mormon  gunsmith  is  the  inventor  of  the  ezoellent 
repeating  rifle  that  loads  by  slides  instead  of  cylinders;  and  one  of  the  neat- 
est finished  fire-arms  I  have  ever  seen  was  of  this  kind,  wrought  fromscraos 
of  old  iron,  and  inlaid  with  the  silver  of  a  couple  of  half-dollars.'  Kane*s  Tke 
MormoTui,  36. 

^  At  the  camp  situated  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Florence,  there  were  over 
600  burials.  Kane*s  The  Mormons,  51. 

^  *  Here  we  suffered  terribly  from  scurvy,  for  want  of  vegetables.  I  was 
a  victim,  and  even  my  little  children  as  young  as  three  years  of  age.    The 
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incessantly  at  work  night  and  day.  It  was  a  city  of 
mud  and  logs;  the  houses  had  puncheon  floors  and 
roofs  of  straw  and  dirt,  or  of  turf  and  willows;  they 
were  warm  and  not  unwholesome,  but  would  not  en- 
dure the  thaw^  rain,  and  sunshine.^ 

There  was  a  camp  at  Cutler  Park  which  was  moved 
to  Winter  Quarters.  Great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  flour  and  meal;  a  little  grain  was 
ground  at  the  government  mill,  and  the  rest  was  ob- 
tained in  Missouri,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.^ 
Brigham  kept  everybody  busy,  and  everything  was 
well  organized  and  systematicaUy  executed.*^  Schools 
were  soon  established,  officers  of  the  church  appointed, 
and  men  sent  on  missions.  The  whole  machinery  was 
apparently  in  as  active  operation  as  it  had  been  at 
Nauvoo.  The  gathering  continued  through  the  sum- 
first  relief  experienced  was  when  a  bag  of  potatoes  was  brought  in  from 
Missouri. .  .It  was  observed  that  those  who  had  milk  escaped  the  trouble.' 
Home's  Migrationa,  MS.,  20. 

*^ '  The  buildings  were  generally  of  logs  from  12  to  18  feet  long,  a  few 
were  split,  and  made  from  lynn  and  cotton- wood  timber;  many  rocSs  were 
made  by  splitting  oak  timber  into  boards,  called  shakes,  about  3  ft  long  and 
6  in.  wide,  and  Kept  in  place  by  weights  and  poles;  others  were  made  of 
willows,  straw,  and  earui,  about  a  foot  thick;  some  of  puncheon.  Many 
cabins  had  no  floors;  there  were  a  few  dn^uts  on  the  sidehills — the  fire- 
place was  cut  out  at  the  upper  end.  The  ndge-pole  roof  was  supported  by 
two  uprights  in  the  centre  and  roofed  with  straw  and  earth,  with  chimneys 
of  prairie  sod.  The  doors  were  made  of  shakes,  with  wooden  hinges  and 
string  lateh;  the  inside  of  the  log  houses  was  daubed  with  clay;  a  few  had 
stoves.'  Bisi.  B,  Toung^  MS.,  1S46,  534.  '  The  roofs  were  made  of  lo^  laid 
across  with  flags  spread  over  them,  and  earth  spread  over  these.  This  was 
partial  protection  irom  the  rain,  but  when  once  it  was  soaked  through  in  a 
heavy  storm,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rain.'  Richards*  Bern. ,  MS. ,  27.  In 
Dec.  1846,  at  Winter  Quarters  there  were  '  538  log  houses  and  83  sod  houses, 
inhabited  by  3,483  souls,  of  whom  334  were  sick.'  Church  Chrondoffv,  65. 

^  *  18,000  was  sent  by  Whitney  to  St  Louis  to  purchase  stones  and  machin- 
ery for  flouring  mills;  and  through  A.  H.  Perkins  a  carding  machine  was 
ordered  from  Savannah.'  Hist.  B.  Toung,  MS.,  Aug.  30,  1846.  *  Sugar  and 
coffee  were  16|  cts  per  lb.;  domestics  and  calicoes  from  18  to  25  cte;  $3  a  cwt. 
for  flour,'  eto. ;  all  of  which  could  be  purchased  in  St  Louis  for  a  third  of  these 
rates.  These  prices  seemed  exorbitant  to  the  Mormons,  though  in  reality 
they  were  not  unreasonable.  In  transporting  the  goods  from  St  Louis  later, 
ferriage  became  so  high  and  prices  were  so  aavanced  that  the  brethren  burst 
forth:  'Woe  unto  you,  Missourians!  but  we  are  Independent  of  them  and 
can  live  without  them,  for  we  have  thousands  of  cattle  left.' 

» <At  a  meeting  of  the  council  July  14th,  it  was  voted  that  colonies  be 
established  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  put  in  buckwheat,  and  winter; 
that  a  fort  be  built  on  Grand  Island  and  a  settlement  made  there;  and  that 
Bishop  Miller  and  a  company  go  over  the  mountains.'  .^m^  B.  Toung,  MS., 
Io4o,  OO. 
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mer,  but  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  move  forward 
that  year.  Some  twelve  hundred  cattle  were  herded 
on  the  rush  bottoms,  about  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
river. 

The  building  of  a  water  flouring  mill  was  in  process 
of  construction,  and  Brigham  superintended  the  work. 
As  the  camp  journalist  writes:  "He  sleeps  with  one 
eye  open  and  one  foot  out  of  bed,  and  when  anything 
is  wanted  he  is  on  hand."  The  tithing  collected  was 
distributed  among  the  destitute  at  Mount  Pis^ah. 
To  the  gentiles  who  visited  their  camps  such  hospitSity 
was  extended  as  their  means  permitted,  which  though 
often  scant  was  never  stinted. 

Within  the  camp  the  women  attended  not  only  to 
their  ordinary  household  duties,  but  were  busily  occu- 
pied spinning,  knitting,  making  leggings  from  deer  and 
elk  slans,  and  in  weaving  willow  baskets  for  market.** 
With  cheerfulness  and  courage  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  many  vicissitudes,  tlieir  faith  in  their 
religion  never  swerving,  and  supported  by  it  to  a  pa- 
tient endurance  beyond  human  strength.  Most  of 
them  had  exchanged  their  household  treasures  and 
personal  effects,  even  to  their  table  and  bed  furniture, 
for  stores  of  maize  or  flour,  which  with  milk  were 
their  only  articles  of  diet.  As  evening  approached, 
the  tinkling  of  cattle  bells  announced  the  return  of  the 
men,  when  the  women  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
welcome  them  back  to  their  log  hut  and  frugal  meal. 
Then  a  little  later  all  sounds  were  hushed,  save  that  on 
the  still  night  arose  the  strains  of  the  evening  hymn 
and  the  murmur  of  the  evening  prayer,  the  day 
closing,  as  it  had  commenced,  with  a  supplication  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  and  with  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  deliver  his 
people  from  the  hands  of  their  persecutors. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  toward 
the   early  spring  matters  assumed  a  brighter  look. 

*®Seyeral  loads  of  willow  baskets  were  manufacturecL  HUL  B,  Toung, 
MS.,  634. 
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New-year's  day  was  ushered  in  at  Winter  Quarters  by 
the  firing  of  cannon.*^  There  were  frequent  assem- 
blies for  dancing,  and  in  February  several  picnics 
were  held  In  inaugurating  these  festivities.  Brig- 
ham  told  the  people  he  would  show  them  how  to  &;o 
forth  in  the  dance  in  an  acceptable  manner  before  i£e 
Liord,^  and  to  the  sound  of  music  led  the  dance.  A 
picnic  lasting  for  three  days  was  also  ^ven,  at  which 
three  hundred  of  the  poor  were  feasted.** 

*^Th6  thermometer  mm  during  th»t  week  from  2*  to  8*  below  wo,  later 
falling  Mveral  deorees  lower. 

"^Tl  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, . .  .and 
dedicated  the  meeting  and  house  to  the  Lord, . .  .and  led  forth  in  the  dance.' 
Hiti.  B.  Tomg,  MS.,  1847,  27.  In  an  addrees  Bri«[ham  said:  <For  aome 
weeka  past  I  oonld  not  wake  up  at  any  time  of  the  night  but  I  heard  the  axe 
at  work, . .  .and  now  my  feelings  are,  dance  all  night  if  yon  deaire  to  do  ao. '  p. 
4S.  'Tlie  "Silver  Greya  "  and  spectacled  damea, . .  .aome  nearly  a  hnndred 
yeara  old, . .  .dancins  like  ancient  Israel.'  p.  49. 

"*  'There  were  117  poor  adults, . .  .divided  into  three  wards. .  .Shortly  after 
noon  I  met  with  66  of  my  family,  including  my  adopted  children.'  /<i.,  p.  58. 
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MIOBATION  TO  ITTAH. 

1847. 

Gamp  Nsab  vbm  Mnsonsi— PBXPA&ATiozra  at  Wimtxe  Quabxxbs— Dipabsv 
UBX  OP  THB  FioHm  Bakd— Elkhosn  BBNDBzyoxre— Eoutb  axj>  Bou- 

TINB— InOIDXNTS   OF   JoUBlOfiT— AfPBOAOH  TO  ZlOV—ljK  THX  CaI^OV — 

Hosaska!  Hallelttjah!— Bntbt  into  the  Valliy  of  THB  Gbbat 
Saia*  Lakx — Plouohino  and  pLANrma — ^Prating  akd  Pbaqivg — Sm 
for  a  Oitt  Chosbk— Tbmpu  Block  Sklbotbd— Bxtobk  of  GaicPANZss 
TO  WiKTBB  QnABTXB&— Their  MBBTDra  with  thb  Wutwabd-boithd 
—General  Efistlb  of  the  Twelve. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  we  find  the  saints  still  in  camp 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri.  Considering  what 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  undergo,  they  were  in 
good  health  and  spirits.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
spiritual  in  man  to  stimulate  and  sustain  the  physi- 
cal; apd  this  result  is  equally  accomplished  by  the 
most  exalted  piety  of  the  true  believer,  or  by  the 
most  stupid  fanaticism  or  barbaric  ignorance;  for 
all  of  us  are  true  believers,  in  our  own  eyes.  There 
is  nothing  like  religion  to  sustain,  bear  up,  and  cany 
men  along  under  trying  circumstances.  They  make 
of  it  a  fight;  and  they  are  determined  that  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  shall  not  conquer. 

In  the  present  instance  it  was  of  course  a  miracle 
in  their  eyes  that  so  many  of  their  number  were  pre- 
served; it  was  to  this  belief,  and  to  the  superhuman 
skill  and  wisdom  of  their  leader,  and  partly  to  their 
own  concert  of  action,  that  their  preservation  was  due. 

Frequent  meetings  had  been  held  by  the  council  to 
consider  plans  for  fiirther  explorations  by  a  pioneer 
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band.^  A  call  was  made  for  volunteers  of  young  and 
able-bodied  men^  and  in  April  a  company  was  or- 
ganized, with  Brigham  Young  as  lieutenant-general, 
Stephan  Markham  colonel,  John  Pack  major,  and 
fourteen  captains.  The  company  consisted  of  143 
persons,  including  three  women,  wives  of  Bri^am 
Young,  Lorenzo  x  oung,  and  Heber  C.  Kimball.  They 
had  73  wagons  drawn  by  horses  and  mules,  and  loaded 
chiefly  with  grain  and  farming  implements,^  and  with 
provisions  which  were  expected  to  last  them  for  the 
return  journey. 

Early  in  April  a  detachment  moved  out  of  Winter 
Quarters  for  the  rendezvous  on  the  Elkhorn,  and  on 
the  14th  the  pioneer  band,  accompanied  by  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  council,*  began  the  long  journey  westward 
in  search  of  a  site  for  their  new  Zion.  If  none  were 
found,  they  were  to  plant  crops  and  establish  a  settle- 
ment at  some  suitable  spot  which  might  serve  as  a 
base  for  future  explorations.* 

The  route  was  along  the  north  branch  of  the  Platte, 
and  for  more  than  500  miles  the  country  was  bare  of 

^  The  ootagon  houae  of  Dr  Richards  in  which  the  coancil  met  is  described 
A0  a  qneer-looking  thing,  much  resembling  a  New  England  potato-heap  in 
time  of  frost.  <  (x»imcil  voted  a  load  of  wood  for  each  day  they  met  in  his 
bouse.'  Hiti,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  2. 

»  Woodruff^  Journal,  MS.,  Apr.  17,  1847. 

'  John  Taylor,  Parlev  Pratt,  and  Orson  Byde  were  engaged  in  missionary 
work  abroad.  PraU's  lulohiog.,  383. 

*  The  impression  was  that  they  would  reach  as  soon  as  possible  'the  foot  of 
the  monntams  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone  Biver,  perhaps  at 
the  fork  of  Tongne  River,  say  2  days'  ride  north  of  the  Oregon  road,  and  a 
week's  travel  west  of  Ft  Laramie. .  .1  informed  Bishop  MiUer  that  when  we 
moved  hence  it  would  be  to  the  great  basin.'  Hist.  B.  Tc^ng,  MS.,  79.  No 
one  knew  whither  they  were  going,  not  even  the  leaders.  'We  have  learned 
by  letter  to  Elder  G.  D.  Watt  that  a  company  left  Comicil  Bla&  for  the 
mountains  on  the  12th  of  April  to  seek  a  location  for  a  stake  in  Zion.'  MU- 
lenniai  Star,  ix.  236.  '  The  pioneers  started  for  the  mountains  to  seek  out  a 
resting-place  for  the  saints.'  Broum'a  TeaUmonieB  for  tfte  Truth,  26.  In  Niles* 
Register y  Ixxii.  206  (Mav  29,  1847),  we  read:  'Their  intention  is  to  proceed  as 
far  as  possible  up  to  the  period  of  necessary  planting-time,  when  they  will 
stop  and  ooounence  a  crop.  The  leaders  will  make  but  a  short  delay  at  this 
point,  and  will  proceed  over  into  California  and  communicate  with  or  loin  the 
disbanded  forces  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  whose  period  of  service  will  expire 
about  the  let  of  July  next.'  'When  President  Young  was  questioned  by  any 
of  the  pioneers  as  to  the  definite  point  of  our  destination,  all  he  could  say  to 
them  was,  that  he  would  know  it  when  he  should  see  it.'  Erastos  Snow,  in 
Utah  Pumeera,  SSd  atm.,  44. 
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veee^tion.  Roused  by  the  call  of  the  bogle  at  five 
o'cloct  in  the  morning,  they  assembled  for  prayers; 
then  they  breakfasted,  and  upon  a  second  caU  of  the 
bugle  at  seven  o'clock  they  started,  and  travelled 
about  twenty  miles  for  the  day.  At  night  the  note 
of  the  bugle  sent  each  to  his  own  wagon  to  prayers 
and  at  nine  o'clock  to  bed.  Th^y  rest^  on  Sunday, 
giving  up  the  day  to  fasting  and  prayer.  They  were 
careful  in  marching  to  preserve  order,  with  loaded  guns 
and  powder-horn  ready.  And  the  better  to  present  a 
compact  front,  the  wagons  were  kept  well  together, 
usually  two  abreast  where  the  ground  would  permit, 
and  the  men  were  required  to  walk  by  the  wagpns. 
They  felled  cotton-wood  trees  for  their  horses  and 


Route  of  the  Mormons. 

cattle  to  browse  upon,  and  at  last  were  obliged  to  feed 
them  from  the  grain,  flour,  and  biscuit  they  carried, 
subsisting  meanwhile  themselves  on  game  and  fish. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Platte  roamed  such  vast  herds  of 
buffaloes  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  send  parties  in 
advance  and  clear  the  road  before  the  teams  could 
pass.  At  night  the  wagons  would  be  drawn  up  in  a 
semicircle  on  the  bank,  the  river  forming  a  defence 
upon  one  side.  The  tongues  of  the  wagons  were  on 
the  outside,  and  a  fore  wheel  of  each  was  placed 
against  the  hind  wheel  of  the  wagon  before  it;  all  the 
horses  and  cattle  were  brought  inside  of  the  en- 
closure.    The  corral  thus  formed  was  oblong,  with  an 
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opening  at  either  end,  where  was  stationed  a  guard. 
The  tents  were  pitched  outside  of  the  corral.*^ 

In  crossing  the  Loup  River  on  the  24th,  they  used 
a  leathern  boat  made  for  this  expedition^  and  called 
The  Revenue  Cutter.  On  the  4th  of  May  letters  were 
sent  back  to  Winter  Quarters  by  a  trader  named 
Charles  B^liumont.  On  the  22d  they  encamped  at 
Ancient  Bluff  Ruins.  Here  the  spirits  of  the  people 
reached  such  high  hilarity  that  their  commanding 


Corral  of  Waoonb. 

oflficer  was  obUged  to  rebuke  them,  whereupon  all 
covenanted  to  humble  themselves.^ 

Early  in  June  they  reached  the  Black  Hills  by  way 
of  Fort  Laramie.^     Here  they  rested  for  two  or  three 

*  Woodruff  *$  Joumcd,  MS.,  April  10, 1847.  On  M&y  4th  they  'established 
a  post-office  and  gnide  system  tor  the  benefit  of  the  next  camp  following. 
Brery  ten  miles. .  .we  pat  np  a  guide-board.' 

* '  I  have  told  the  few  who  did  not  belong  to  the  church  that  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  introduce  cards,  dancing,  or  iniquity  of  any  description.' 
Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847,  90. 

^  Fort  John,  or  Laramie,  was  occupied  by  'James  Bordeaux  and  about 
eighteen  French  half-breeds  and  a  few  Sioux. .  .There  had  been  no  rain  for 
tM  last  two  years. .  .Two  or  three  of  us  visited  Mr  Bordeaux  ftt  the  feci. 
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weeks  to  build  ferry-boats  and  recruit  their  animals. 
Grass  was  now  plentiful;  most  of  the  brethren  de- 
pended upon  their  rifles  for  food,  and  after  having 
prepared  sufficient  dried  meat  for  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney, they  continued  on  their  way. 

No  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  river  than  a  horse- 
man, who  had  followed  their  trail  from  Laramie,  rode 
up  and  begged  them  to  halt,  as  near  by  was  a  large 
company  bound  for  Oregon,  for  which  he  asked  con- 
veyance over  the  stream.  The  pioneers  consented, 
stipulating  that  they  should  receive  payment  in  pro- 
visions. Other  parties  following,  the  larder  of  the 
saints  was  replenished.® 

Travelling  rapidly,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Oregon  track,'  the  Mormons  ar- 
rived at  South  Pass  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  about 
the  time  when  the  tide  of  emigration  usually  passed 
the  Missouri.  Thence  skirting  the  Colorado  desert 
and  reaching  the  Green  River  country,  the  monotony 
was  broken.  Here  the  brethren  were  met  by  Elder 
Bran  nan,  who  had  sailed  from  New  York  for  Califor- 
nia in  the  ship  Brooklyn,  the  previous  February,  with 
238  saints,  as  before  mentioned.  He  reported  that 
they  were  all  busy  making  farms  and  raising  grain  on 
the  San  Joaquin  River. ^®    As  several  of  the  present 

We  paid  Mm  $15  for  the  use  of  his  ferry-boat.  Mr  Bordeaux  said  that  this 
was  the  most  civil  and  best-behaved  company  that  had  ever  passed  the  fort' 
/d.,  MS.,  1847,91. 

■  Snow,  in  Utah  Pioneers,  44.  *  Gapt.  Grover  and  eight  others  of  the  pion- 
eers were  left  at  North  Platte  ferry  and  ford  to  ferry  the  companies  that 
should  arrive,  and  especially  to  ferry  the  emigration  from  Winter  Quarters.* 
Hist.  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1847. 

* '  MfiJung  a  new  road  for  a  majority  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles 
westward,  they  arrived  at  the  great  basin  in  the  latterpart  of  July.'  Cfeneral 
Epistle  of  the  iSodve,  in  Millennial  Star,  x.  82.  *He  [Briflham]  and  the  com- 
pany arrived  on  the  24th  of  Julv,  having  sought  out  and  made  a  new  road 
650  miles,  and  followed  a  trapperls  trail  nearly  400  miles.  8mith*s  Rise,  Prog- 
reus,  and  Trcuofls,  16;  see  also  Tullidge's  Life  of  Toung,  161.  Remy  says  that 
an  odometer  was  attached  to  a  wheel  of  one  of  the  wagons,  and  careful  notes 
taken  of  the  distances.  Jour,  to  O.  S,  L,  City,  i.  432^4.  'As  I  remember, 
there  was  no  trail  after  leaving  Laramie,  goinff  over  the  Black  Hills,  except 
very  rarely.  For  a  short  distance  before  reaching  the  Sweetwater,  we  saw  a 
wagon  track;  it  was  a  great  surprise  and  a  great  curiosity.'  Hist.  B.  Toung, 
MS.,  1848,  7> 

^^Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847,  95;  TuUidge's  L\fe  of  Tomg,  168. 
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company  were  ill  with  mountain  fever,  they  encamped 
for  a  few  days.  Thirteen  battalion  brethren  who  were 
out  searching  for  stolen  cattle  now  surprised  thera, 
and  Brigham  led  in  three  hearty  cheers."  Again  en 
route,  passing  through  the  Green  River  country,  they 
reached  Fort  Bridger.  Soon  after  leaving  this  point 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  journey  commenced.  Led, 
as  the  saints  relate,  only  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,^^  Brigham  and  his  band  crossed  the  rugged 
spurs  of  the  Uintah  range,  now  following  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  now  cleaving  their 
way  through  dense  and  gnarled  timber  until  they 
arrived  at  Echo  Cafion,  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains,  where  for  a  brief  space  the  main 
body  rested,  the  president  and  many  others  being 
attacked  with  mountain  fever. ^' 

Impatient  of  the  delay,  Brigham,  after  a  formal 

^^  <I  exclaimed,  "Hoeanna!  hcwanoal  give  glory  to  Qod  and  the  lamb, 
amen!"  in  which  they  all  joined.'  Hitl,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  96.  *Left 
Phineas  Young  and  four  others,  who  had  Tolonteered  to  return  to  guide  the 
mrniigranta.' 

^^Smith^i  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  16.  *  For,'  says  the  author,  *no  one 
knew  anything  of  the  country. '  Snow,  in  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  ann, ,  44,  remarks : 
'  The  president  said  we  were  to  travel  **the  way  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  should 
direct  us."'  Snow  states  that  James  Bridger,  who  had  a  trading  post  which 
■till  bears  the  name  of  Fort  Bridger,  when  he  met  the  president  on  the  Big 
Sandy  River  about  the  last  of  June,  and  learned  that  his  destination  was  tlie 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  offered  $1,000  for  the  first  ear  of  com  raised  there. 
'  Wait  a  little,'  said  the  president,  'and  we  will  show  you.'  Again,  on  f).  45  be 
■ays  that,  being  encamped  on  what  is  now  known  as  Tar  Springs,  the  pioneers 
were  met  by  a  mountaineer  named  Goodyear,  who  had  wintered  on  tbe-site  of 
the  present  city  of  Ogden,  after  planting  grain  and  vegetables  in  the  valley,  but 
-with  meagre  results.  The  mountaineer's  report  was  very  discouraging,  but 
to  him  also  Brigham  replied,  'Give  us  time  and  we  will  show  you.'  There  is 
no  evidence  that  as  yet  the  president  knew  anything  about  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  except  what  he  heard  from  Bridger  and  Goodyear,  or  had  gleaned 
from  the  reports  of  Fremont's  expedition.  'On  the  15th  of  June  met  James 
H.  Grieve,  Wm  Tucker,  James  Woodrie,  James  Bouvoir,  aud  six  other  Frencb- 
inen,  from  whom  we  learned  that  Mr  Bridger  was  located  about  300  miles 
wesl^  that  tlie  mountaineers  could  ride  to  Salt  Lake  from  Fort  Bridger  in  two 
days,  and  that  the  Utah  country  was  beautiful.'  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847, 
92.  '  Half-mile  west  of  Fort  Bridger  some  traded  for  buckskins,  their  cloth- 
ing being  worn  out.'  Id,,  97.  Note  also  the  following:  'Met  Capt.  Bridger, 
who  saidhe  was  ashamed  of  Fremont's  map  of  this  country.  Bridger  con- 
sidered it  imprudent  to  bring  a  large  population  into  the  great  basin  until  it 
was  ascertained  that  grain  could  l:^  raised.' 

^  'We  had  to  stop  at  Yellow  Creek  aud  again  at  the  head  of  Echo  Cafion, 
stopping  and  travellmg  as  the  sick  were  able  to  endure  the  journey,  until  We 
reacned  the  Weber  at  the  mouth  of  Echo  Cafion,  and  struck  our  camp  a  few 
miles  below  the  present  railroad  station.'  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  anru,  45.        , 
Hbr.  uxak.  17 
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meeting,  directed  Orson  Pratt"  to  take  the  strong- 
est of  their  number  and  cut  through  the  mountains 
into  the  valley,  making  roads  and  bridges  as  they 
went.  After  crossing  what  were  designated  as  Big 
and  Little  mountains,  the  party,  consisting  of  some 
forty-two  men  having  twenty-three  wagons,  encamped 
in  Emigration  Cafton."^ 

Thus  the  saints  are  reaching  their  resting-place. 
Their  new  Zion  is  near  at  hand;  how  near,  they  are 
as  yet  all  unaware.  But  their  prophet  has  spoken; 
their  way  is  plain;  and  the  spot  for  them  prepared 
from  the  foundation  of  the  earth  will  presently  be 
pointed  out  to  them.  The  great  continental  chain  is 
penetrated.  In  the  heart  of  America  they  are  now 
upon  the  border  of  a  new  holy  land,  with  its  Desert 

>*  <  Voted,  that  Oraon  Pratt  take  charge  of  an  expedition  to  go  on  aad  make 
a  road  down  the  Weber  River.'  JJiat,  B,  Toung,  MS.,  1S47,  97.  O.  Pratt  was 
appointed  to  take  23  wagons  and  42  men,  and  precede  the  main  company. 
Church  Chron.^  65.  Erastus  Snow  aays,  in  a  diacoorae  on  the  Utah  pioneexB, 
delivered  in  the  tabernacle  July  25,  1880:  '  I  well  remember,  as  we  called  at 
the  wagon  to  bid  the  president  good-by,  Brother  Willard  Richards. .  .asking 
if  he  had  any  counsel  to  give  to  guide  our  movements. .  .Resting  his  elbow 
on  the  pillow  with  his  head  in  his  hand,  he  spoke  feebly, ..."  My  impressions 
are,"  said  he,  "that  when  you  emerge  from  the  mountains  into  the  open 
country  you  bear  to  the  northward,  and  stop  at  the  first  convenient  place  for 
putting  in  your  seed. "  * 

"  'The  emigration  route  previous  to  1847  was  via  Laramie  through  South 
Pass  to  Big  Suid^  River.  Then  to  avoid  a  desert  stretch,  down  the  Big 
Sandy  to  its  junction  with  Qreen  River,  and  across,  then  up  Black's  Fork  to 
function  with  Ham*s  Fork,  and  thence  up  Black's  Fork  to  Fort  Bridger.  The 
Mormons  here  took  the  road  made  by  Hastings  and  the  Donner  company  in 
1846,  bearing  almost  due  west,  crossmg  Bear  River,  down  Echo  Gifion  to 
junction  with  the  Weber.  The  Mormons  here  chose  the  Donner  trail,  which 
passed  up  the  Weber  southerly  from  Echo  about  twelve  miles,  then  westerly 
mto  Parley's  Park,  then  across  the  hills  northerly  to  the  head  of  Emigration 
Cation,  then  into  the  valley.  As  the  Donner  company  had  passed  over  tiiis 
route  more  recently  than  any  other,  it  seems  to  have  been  followed  as 
probably  the  best,  and  was  usually  travelled  for  many  years.  In  1847,  when 
the  Mormons  entered  the  valley,  there  were  three  wagon  routes  into  it.  The 
first,  down  Bear  River  from  Soda  Springs,  through  Cache  Valley — Capt.  Bart- 
lett's  route  in  1841,  followed  bv  Fremont  in  1843;  the  second,  Hastings* 
California  emigration  through  Echo  and  Weber  cafions  in  1846;  and  the  thirds 
the  Donner  route  of  1846,  described.  The  Mormons  found  a  plain  road  into 
a  fertile,  unoccupied  country;. .  .its  isolation  alone  was  the  cause  of  its  non- 
occupation.'  McBride^B  RotUe  of  the  Morfncns^  MS.  This  manuscript,  to 
which  among  other  favors  I  am  indebted  to  Jud^  McBride,  throws  fresh 
light  on  the  question  of  passes  and  routes  in  early  times.  The  author,  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  Utah,  was  second  to  none  in  ability  and  position  at  a  Uter 
period. 
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and  Dead  Sea,  its  Kiver  Jordan,  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
Gallilee  Lake,  and  a  hundred  other  features  of  its 
prototype  of  Asia. 

Through  the  western  base  of  the  mountains  extends 
the  caiiou,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  serrated  by  a 
narrow  stream,  which  along  the  last  five  miles  flings 
itself  from  one  side  to  the  other  a  score  or  two  of 
times,  in  places  tumbling  over  bowlders,  again  quietly 
threading  its  way  over  a  pebbly  bottom,  but  every- 
where cutting  up  the  narrow  and  rugged  gorge  so  as 
to  make  it  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  passage. 

The  primeval  silence  is  now  broken;  the  primeval 
songs  are  now  disturbed  by  sounds  strange  to  the 
surrounding  hills,  accustomed  only  to  the  music  of 
running  water  and  the  notes  of  birds  and  wild  beasts. 
There  is  the  rumblipg  of  the  caravan  as  it  comes 
slowly  picking  its  way  down  the  dark  ravine,  the 
tramping  of  the  horses  upon  the  hard  ground,  and  the 
grinding  of  the  wheels  among  the  rocks  as  they  plunge 
down  one  bank  and  climb  another,  or  thread  their  way 
along  the  narrow  ledge  overhanging  an  abyss,  the 
songs  of  Israel  meanwhile  being  heard,  and  midst  the 
cracking  of  whips  the  shouts  now  and  then  breaking 
forth  of  a  leader  in  Israel  awe-struck  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  "Hosanna  to  the  Lord  I  hosanna  to  the 
creator  of  all  I  hallelujah!  hallelujah!" 

Emerging  fix)m  the  ravine  upon  a  bench  or  terrace, 
they  behold  the  lighted  valley,  the  land  of  promise, 
the  place  of  long  seeking  which  shall  prove  a  place  of 
rest,  a  spot  whereon  to  plant  the  new  Jerusalem,  a 
spot  of  rare  and  sacred  beauty.  Behind  them  and 
on  either  hand  majestic  mountains  rear  their  proud 
frontB  heavenward,  while  far  before  them  the  vista 
opens.  Over  the  broad  plain,  through  the  clear  thin 
air,  bathed  in  purple  sunlight,  are  seen  the  bright 
waters  of  the  lake,  dotted  with  islands  and  bordered 
by  glistening  sands,  the  winding  river,  and  along 
the  creek  the  broad  patches  of  green  cane  which  look 
like  waving  corn.     Raising  their  hats  in  reverence 
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from  their  heads^  again  hosannas  burst  from  their  lips, 
while  praise  to  the  most  high  ascends  from  grateful 
hearts. 

It  was  near  this  terrace,  being  in  fact  a  mile  and  a 
half  up  the  cafLon^  that  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus 
Snow,  with  their  detachment  of  pioneers,  encamped 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1847.  Next  day,  the  ever-mem- 
orable 21st,  to  reach  this  bench,  whence  was  viewed 
with  such  marvellous  effect  the  warm,  pulsating  pano- 
rama before  them,  Pratt  and  Snow  crept  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  warned  by  the  occasionsd  rattle  of  a 
snake,  through  the  thick  underbrush  which  lined  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain  and  filled  the  cafkon'B 
mouth,  leaving  their  companions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brush.  After  drinking  in  the  scene  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  souls,  they  descended  to  the  open 
plain,  Snow  on  horseback,  with  his  coat  thrown  loosely 
upon  his  saddle,  and  Pratt  on  foot.  They  journeyed 
westward  three  miles,  when  Snow  missing  his  coat 
turned  back,  and  Pratt  continued  alone.  After  trav- 
ersing the  site  of  the  present  city,  and  standing  where 
later  was  temple  block,  he  rejoined  his  comrade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cafion.  Together  they  then  returned  to 
camp  late  in  the  evening  and  told  of  their  discoveries. 

The  following  morning  the  advance  company,  com- 
posed of  Orson  Pratt,  George  A.  Smith,^*  and  seven 
others,  entered  the  valley  and  encamped  on  the  bank 
of  Cafion  Creek.  They  explored  the  valley  toward 
'  the  lake,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  camp  found 
two  fine  streams  with  stony  bottoms,  whose  banks 
promised  sufficient  pasturage.  Proceeding  northward, 
they  found  hot  springs  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
spur.  Upon  their  return  they  were  greeted  by  the 
working  camp  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  cafion, 
at  what  was  subsequently  known  as  Parley  Cafion 

'*  G^.  A.  Smith  says  in  his  aatobiography  that  on  this  jonmer  he  walked 
1,700  miles  and  rode  some  800  miles  on  horseback.  He  had  25  lbs  of  floor, 
which  he  used  by  the  capful  for  those  who  were  ill;  for  six  weeks  he  waa 
without  bread,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  company,  lived  on  bofiblo  i 
other  game. 
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creek. *^  On  the  23d  the  camp  moved  some  two  or 
three  miles  northward,  the  site  chosen  being  near  the 
two  or  three  dwarf  cotton- woods/®  which  were  the  only 
trees  within  sight,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  of  pure 
water  now  termed  City  Creek,  overgrown  with  high 
grass  and  willows.  Pratt  called  the  men  together, 
dedicated  the  land  to  the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  his 
blessing  on  the  seeds  about  to  be  planted  and  on  the 
labors  of  the  saints.  Before  noon  a  committee  re- 
turned a  report  that  they  had  staked  off  land  suitable 
for  crops;  that  the  soil  was  friable,  and  composed 
of  loam  and  gravel.  The  first  furrow  was  thereupon 
turned  by  William  Carter,  and  through  the  afternoon 
three  ploughs  and  one  harrow  were  at  work.  A  dam 
was  commenced  and  trenches  cut  to  convey  water  to 
the  fields.  Toward  evening  their  energetic  labors 
were  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm."  The  ground 
was  so  dry  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  irrigate  it 
before  ploughing,  some  ploughs  having  been  broken ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  arrival  of  Brigham  that 
planting  was  begun. 

The  coming  of  the  leader  had  been  impatiently 
awaited,  although  in  their  ambition  to  have  as  much 
as  possible  accomplished,  the  time  quickly  passed. 
Brigham  was  slowly  following  with  the  remainder  of 
the  company,  and  was  still  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged 
to  be  carried  on  a  bed  in  Wilford  Wordruff's  carriage. 
As  they  reached  a  point  on  Big  Mountain  where  the 
view  was  unbroken,  the  carriage  was  turned  into 
proper  position,  and  Brigham  arose  from  his  bed  and 
surveyed  the  country.  Me  says:  "The^spirit  of  light 
rested  upon  me  and  hovered  over  the  valley,  and  I 
felt  thax  there  the  saints  would  find  protection  and 

^'  Parley  was  always  quite  popular  amon^  the  brethren,  though  his  judg* 
ment  was  not  always  the  oeat. 

'* '  My  poor  mother  was  heart-broken  because  there  were  no  trees  to  be  seen; 
I  don't  remember  a  tree  that  could  be  called  a  tree.'  Clara  Young^s  Experi' 
enee^j  MS.,  6. 

'*  *  July  23d,  96*  Fah.  A  company  commenced  mowing  the  graos  and  pre* 
paring  a  turnip-patch.'  Hisi.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  09. 
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safety."*  Woodruff  in  describing  the  scene  says  of 
Brigham:  "He  was  enwrapped  in  vision  for  several 
minutes.  He  had  seen  the  valley  before  in  vision, 
and  upon  this  occasion  he  saw  the  future  glory  of 
Zion. .  .planted  in  the  valley."*^  Then  Bri^am  said 
"It  is  enough.  This  is  the  right  place.  Drive  on.' 
Toward  noon  on  the  24th  they  reached  the  encamp- 
ment. Potatoes  were  planted  in  a  five-acre  patch  of 
ploughed  ground,  and  a  little  early  corn." 

Their  first  impressions  of  the  valley,  Lorenzo  Young 
says,  were  most  disheartening.^  But  for  the  two  or 
three  cotton- wood  trees,  not  a  green  thing  was  in  sight. 
And  yet  Brigham  speaks  almost  pathetically  of  the 
destruction  of  the  willows  and  wild  roses  growing 
thickly  on  the  two  branches  of  City  Creek,  destroyed 
because  the  channels  must  be  changed,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  vary  the  scenery  but  rugged  mountains, 
the  sage  bush,  and  the  sunflower.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  millions  of  black  crickets  which  the 
Indians  were  harvesting  for  their  winter  food.**  An 
unusual  number  of  natives  had  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  after  dinner  gathered  about  the  new-comers, 
evincing  great  curiosity  as  to  their  plans. 

Lumber  was  made  in  the  cafions,  or  from  logs  drawn 
thence,  with  whip-saws,  through  the  entire  winter; 

»Hut.  Si  Young,  MS.,  1847,  W. 

"  Woodruff,  in  UtahPioneen,  1880, 23.  See  also  WoodruJTs  J<ntmal,  MS.; 
Clara  Young's  Experiences,  MS.;  l/tah  Early  Record,  MS.;  Pioneer  Women, 
MS.;  Taylor's  Rem.,  MS. 

*' '  I  bad  broag;hta  boshel  of  potatoen  wiUi  me,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  nntil  I  had  planted  them.'  Woodrnff^  in  (7toA  Pumeera, 
1880,  23.  '  I  planted  the  first  potato. .  .in  Salt  Lake  Valley/  says  Geo.  A. 
Smith  in  his  autobiography. 

»  Mrs  Clara  Decker  Young  speaks  of  the  distress  she  soffered  at  leaving 
Winter  Quarters,  where  there  were  so  many  people  and  life  so  social;  but  that 
when  she  finally  reached  her  destination  she  was  satisfied.  'It  didn't  look 
so  dreary  to  me  as  to  the  other  two  ladies.  They  were  terribly  disappointed 
because  there  M'ere  no  trees,  and  to  them  there  was  such  a  sense  of  desolation 
and  loneliness.*  Experience  of  a  Pioneer  Woman,  MS.,  6. 


'*  *  The  Indians  made  a  corral  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  square,  fenoed  about 
th  sage  brush  and  grease- wood,  and  with  branches  of  the  same  drove  them 
into  the  enclosure.    Then  they  set  fire  to  the  brush  fence,  and  going  amongst 


them,  drove  tbem  into  the  fire.  Afterward  they  took  them  up  by  the  thou- 
sand, rubbed  off  their  wings  and  lees,  and  after  two  or  three  days  separated 
the  meat,  which  was,  I  should  think,  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounoeof  fat  to  each 
cricket.*  Early  Experiencea  q/' Lorenzo  Young,  MS.,  4. 
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afterward^  on  account  of  alarm  at  the  apparent  scarcity 
of  timber,  restrictions  were  put  upon  the  manner  of 
cutting  and  quantity  used.  Certain  fines  were  im- 
posed as  a  penalty  for  disobedience;  for  fuel  only  dead 
timber  was  allowed,  and  while  there  was  sufficient, 
the  restraint  excited  some  opposition.^ 

The  next  day  was  the  sabbath;  and  as  had  been 
the  custom  at  Nauvoo,  two  services  were  held,  George 
A.  Smith,  followed  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Ezra 
T.  Benson,  preaching  the  first  sermon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  and  Willard  Bichards.  One 
cause  for  thankfulness  was  that  not  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal had  died  on  the  journey.  The  sacrament  was 
administered,  and  before  dismissing  the  saints,  the 
president  bade  them  refrain  from  labor,  hunting,  or 
fishing.  "You  must  keep  the  commandments  of  God," 
he  said,"  or  not  dwell  with  us;  and  no  man  shall  buy 
or  sell  land,  but  all  shall  have  what  they  can  cultivate 
free,  and  no  man  shall  possess  that  which  is  not  his 
own.*' 

On  the  27th,^  the  president,  the  apostles,  and  six 
others  crossed  a  river  which  was  afterward  found  to 
be  the  outlet  of  Utah  Lake,  and  thence  walked  dry- 
shod  over  ground  subsequently  covered  by  ten  feet  of 
water  to  Black  Bock,  where  all  bathed  in  the  lake, 
Brigham  being  the  first  to  enter  it.*'  The  party  re- 
turned to  camp  on  the  following  day,  when  a  council 
was  held,  after  which  the  members  walked  to  a  spot 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  forks  or  a 
neighboring  creek,  where  Brigham  stopped,  and  strik- 
ing the  ground  with  his  cane,  exclaimed,  "  Here  will 

^  *  Taylor  and  Pratt  took  the  lead;  throngh  them  this  understanding  about 
the  timber  occurred.'  Nebtlosr*s  Early  Justice,  MS.,  4. 

'*0n  Monday,  the  26th,  the  president  and  his  apostles  ascended  Ensign 
Peak,  so  called  on  account  of  a  remark  made  by  Brigham:  '  Here  is  a  proper 

$lace  to  raise  an  ensign  to  the  nations.'  Ibid.    See  also  Uttih  Early  Rkcorda, 
IS.,  4;  Woodniff*s  Journal,  MS.;  Nebeker's  EaHy  JuaOee,  MS.    Woodruff 
was  the  first  who  stood  on  the  top  of  the  peak. 

"  On  this  day  was  commenced  the  first  blacksmith's  shop,  the  property  ot 
Sorr  Frost. 
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]t)e  the  temple  of  our  God."*^  This  was  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  hour,  later  it  was  agreed 
that  a  site  should  be  laid  out  for  a  city  in  blocks  or 
squares  of  ten  acres,  and  in  lots  of  an  acre  and  a 
quarter,  the  streets  to  be  eight  rods  wide,  with  side- 
walks of  twenty  feet. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  temple  square,  and  it  was  decided  by  vote 
that  on  that  spot  the  temple  should  be  built,^  and  from 
that  spot  the  city  laid  out. 

On  the  29th  of  July  a  detachment  of  the  battal- 
ion, which  had  wintered  at  Pueblo,*^  to  the  number  of 
150,  under  Captain  James  Brown,  arrived  in  the  va^ 
ley;  they  were  a<5Companied  by  fifty  of  the  brethren 
who  had  started  the  year  previous  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  following  evening*  a  praise  service  for 
their  safe  arrival  was  held  in  the  orush  bowery,*^  has- 

,  ^  *  This  was  about  the  centre  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  we  are  now  boild- 
ing.'  Utah  Pioneers t  SSd  ami.,  23. 

*"  *  Some  wished  for  forty  acres  to  be  set  apart  for  temple  purposes,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  to  have  ten  acres;. .  .the  base  line  was  on  the  south-east 
comer,  and  ffovemment  officials  afterward  adopted  it  as  the  base  meridian 
line.  *  7'aylars  Reminiscences,  MS.,  21.  When  the  elders  arrived  from  England 
they  brought  with  them  to  Winter  Quarters,  just  before  the  starting  of  the 
pioneers,  '  two  sextants,  two  barometers,  two  artificial  horizons,  one  ciruular 
reflector,  several  thermometers,  and  a  telescope.'  Huft,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847, 
82.  Thus  Orson  Pratt  was  enabled  to  take  scienti fie  observations.  He  reported 
the  latitude  of  the  north  line  of  temple  square,  which  was  ten  acres  in  size,  to 
be  40**  45'  44"  n.,  and  its  longitude  lir  26'  34"  w.  From  George  W.  Dean's 
observations  in  1869,  taken  at  the  temple  block,  the  results  were  lat.  40"  46' 
2*,  long.  Ill"  Sy  3(r.  Rept  Goant  Survey,  186»-70.  In  taking  lunar  dis- 
tances Tor  longitude,  it  is  usual  to  have  four  observers,  but  Orson  Pratt  had  no 
assistant;  hence  probably  the  discrepancv.  On  August  16th  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  streets  around  the  temple  block  should  be  called  respectively 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  Temple  streets,  the  others  to  be  named,  as  re- 
quired, First  North  street,  Second  North  street.  First  South  street,  Second 
South  street,  etc. 

'^  Says  Mrs  Clara  Toung:  'Before  reaching  Laramie  three  of  the  pioneers 
were  sent  to  Pueblo  to  tell  the  families  there  to  strike  their  trail  ana  follow 
them  to  their  settlement.*  JSx.  of  a  Pioneer  Woman,  MS.,  7.  'The  men  of 
this  detachment  were  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  but  their  wagons  break- 
ing down  and  their  cattle  being  in  very  poor  condition,  they  were  compelled 
to  turn  aside  and  await  further  orders.'  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  8. 

"  For  many  years  these  boweries  of  trees  and  brush  had  been  constructed 
when  any  large  number  of  the  people  needed  a  temporary  place  of  shelter. 
This  one  was  40x28  feet.  Col  Alarkham  reported  at  this  meeting  *that  13 
ploughs  and  3  harrows  had  been  stocked  during  the  past  week,  3  lots  of  ground 
Droken  up,  one  lot  of  35  acres  planted  in  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
beans,  and  garden  seed.*  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847,  103-4.  'On  the  23th 
H.  G.  Sherwood,  in  retumiDg  from  an  excursion  to  Cache  Valley,  brought  an 
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tily  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  the  battalion 
brethren. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  all  were  busily  at 
work,  tilling  the  soil,  cutting  and  hauling  timber, 
making  adobes,  and  building,  ambitious  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  possible  before  the  .main  body  of 
the  pioneer  band  should  start  on  its  return  journey  to 
report  to  the  brethren  and  to  promote  further  emi- 
gration. The  battalion  brethren  moved  their  wagons 
and  formed  a  corral  between  the  forks  of  City  Creek. 
Brigham  exhorted  the  brethren  to  be  rebaptized,  him- 
self setting  the  example,  and  reconfirming  the  elders. 
On  the  8th  of  August  three  hundred  were  immersed, 
the  services  commencing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
During  the  month  twenty-nine  log  houses  had  been 
built,  either  with  roofs  or  ready  for  the  usual  substi- 
tute, a  covering  of  poles  and  dirt.  These  huts  were  so 
arranged  as  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  forming  a  rect- 
angular stockade,*^  the  president  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball being  the  first  to  take  possession  of  their 'dwellings. 

On  the  17th  of  August  twenty-four  pioneers  and 
forty-six  of  the  battalion  set  out  on  their  return  to 
Winter  Quarters.** 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  a  conference  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  place  should  be 
called  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  term 
'Great'  was  retained  for  several  years,  until  changed 
by  legislative  enactment.  It  was  so  named  in  con- 
tradistinction to   Little  Salt   Lake,  a  term  applied 

Knglishman  with  him,  named  Wells,  who  had  been  living  in  New  Mexico  for 
some  years.*  Hist,  S,  Yauncf,  MS.,  1847,  109.  On  the  2l8t  A.  Canington,  J. 
Brown,  W.  W.  Bust,  G.  Wilson,  and  A.  Calkins  made  the  ascent  of  the  Twin 
Peaks,  15  miles  south-east  of  the  stockade,  and  the  highest  mountain  iu  the 
Wasatch  Range,  its  elevation  being,  as  they  reported,  11,219  feet.  These 
were  probably  the  first  white  men  who  ascended  this  mountain. 

•^  They  were  8  or  9  feet  high,  and  16  or  17  feet  long,  by  14  wide.  Hist,  B. 
Young,  MS.,  1847,  HO.  'We  were  the  first  to  move  into  the  fort;  our  house 
had  a  door  and  a  wooden  window,  which  through  the  day  was  taken  out  for 
light,  and  nailed  in  at  night. .  .There  was  also  a  port-hole  at  the  east  end  of 
the  fort,  wliich  could  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure. .  .We  had  adobe  chim- 
neys and  a  fire-place  in  the  corner,  with  a  clay  hearth.*  Young^s  Pioneer 
Women,  MS.,  6. 

'^  *  With  34  wagons,  92  yoke  of  oxen,  18  horses,  and  14  mules,  in  charge  of 
Shadrach  Koundy  and  Tuuis  Rappclyc.  Lt  Wesley  WiUis  was  in  charge  of 
the  battalion  men.'  Bidiards'  Narr.,  MS.,  13-14. 
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to  a  body  of  water  some  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  soath,  situated  in  what  was  later  known  as  Iron 
county,  near  Parowan,  and  which  has  since  almost 
disappeared.  The  stream  connecting  the  two  great 
lakes  was  named  the  Western  Jordan,  now  called  the 
Jordan,  and  the  whole  region  whose  waters  flow  into 
the  lake  was  distinguished  as  the  great  basin.^  On 
the  26th  a  second  company,  consisting  of  107  per- 
sons,** started  for  Winter  Quarters.  Brigham  Young 
and  Heber  C.  Kimball  set  forth  on  horseback  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  others,  but  turning  back,  they  waved 
their  hats  with  a  cheery  "Good-by  to  all  who  tarry," 
and  then  rode  on. 

"We  have  accomplished  more  this  year,"  writes 
Wilford  Woodruff,  "  than  can  be  found  on  record  con- 
cerning an  equal  number  of  men  in  the  same  time 
since  the  days  of  Adam.  We  have  travelled  with 
heavily  laden  wagons  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
over  rough  roads,  mountains,  and  caflons,  searching 
out  a  land,  a  resting-place  for  the  saints.  We  have 
laid  out  a  city  two  miles  square,  and  built  a  fort  of 
hewn  timber  drawn  seven  miles  from  the  mountains, 
and  of  sun-dried  bricks  or  adobes,  surrounding  ten 
acres  of  ground,  forty  rods  of  which  were  covered 
with  block-houses,  besides  planting  about  ten  acres  of 
corn  and  vegetables.  All  this  we  have  done  in  i 
single  month."^ 

At  Winter  Quarters  active  preparations  had  been 
making  for  following  the  pioneers  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. Throughout  the  spring  all  was  activity. 
Every  one  who  had  teams  and  provisions  to  last  a 
year  and  a  half  was  preparing  to  move,  and  assist- 
ing those  who  were  to  remain  to  plough  and  sow. 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  having  returned'^  from  England  short- 

*« '  It  waa  also  called  The  Great  North  American  Desert.'  Taulor^  Beuk^ 
MS.,  22. 

*^  With  36  wagons,  71  horses,  and  49  mules. 

•f  Woodruff's  Journal,  MS.,  78. 

*' '  I  found  my  family  all  alive  and  dwelling  in  a  log  cabin;  they  had,  how* 
ever,  suffered  much  from  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness. .  .The  winter  had  been 
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ly  before  Brigham's  depaxture,  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  first  companies  ordered  westward.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1847,  they  set  forth  for  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
numbering  in  all  1,553  persons."® 

A  complete  organization  of  the  people  was  effected, 
according  to  a  revelation  of  the  Lord  made  through 
Brigham  on  the  14th  of  January,  1847.*  They 
were  divided  into  companies,  each  with  one  hundred 
wagons,  and  these  into  companies  of  fifty  wagons, 
and  ten  wagons,  every  company  under  a  captain  or 
commander.  Two  fifties  travelled  in  double  columns 
if  practicable.  When  a  halt  was  called  the  wagons 
were  arranged  as  in  the  march  of  the  pioneers,  form- 
ing a  temporary  fort,  with  its  back  opening  upon  the 
corral  formed  by  the  two  semicircles.  The  cattle 
were  then  driven  into  the  corral  under  charge  of  the 
herdsmen.  When  ready  to  march,  the  captain  of 
each  ten  attended  to  his  company,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  captain  of  fifty.  Advance  parties  each 
day  selected  the  next  camping-ground.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  wood,  fires  were  made  from  buffalo  chips  and 
sage  brush.  The  wagons  had  projections  extending 
over  the  sides,  making  the  interior  six  feet  wide. 
Hen-coops  were  carried  at  the  end  of  each  wagon, 
and  a  few  young  pigs  were  brought  for  use  in  the 
valley.  Great  care  was  used  to  prevent  a  stampede 
of  the  animals,  as  they  appeared  to  recognize  the 
peculiarities  and  dangers   of  the  new  country  and 

very  severe,  the  snow  deep,  and  consequently  hones  and  cattle  had  been  lost. 
. .  .My  wagons  were  overhauled  and  put  in  order,  tires  reset,  chains  repaired, 
yokes  and  bows  arranged  in  order,  wagon  bows  made  and  mended. '  FraU*$ 
AutMog.f  397-8.  *  The  companies  were  organized  by  Elder  P.  P.  Pratt  and 
myself,  as  near  as  we  could  in  accordance  with  instructions  left  by  Pres. 
Younc.'  Taylor's  Rem,,  MS.,  7. 

**  This  company  is  distinguished  as  the  first  immigration.  It  was  supplied 
with  580  wagons,  2,213  oxen,  124  horses,  887  cows,  358  sheep,  716  chickens,  and 
35  hogs.  UUik  JSarly  Mecords,  MS.,  17.  Smith  says  about  700  wagons.  JRifif, 
Progress,  and  Travels,  16.  Kearny's  and  Fremont's  parties  met  Pratt*s  com- 
panies at  Loup  River;  and  according  to  Martinis  JVarr.,  *^  in  Cal.,  MS., 
122,  John  Young  was  appointed  president  and  John  Van  Cott  marshal. 

''This  was  called  '  the  word  and  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  camp 
of  Israel.*  Like  all  revelations,  it  was  in  scriptural  phraseology,  and  very 
explicit  in  its  directions.  It  was  also  read  by  Brigham  to  his  people  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  the  1st  of  August.  • 
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were  easily  alarmed.  The  organization  and  order  in 
the  camp  was  so  perfect  that  not  unfrequently  half 
an  hour  after  a  halt  the  people  sat  down  to  a  com- 
fortable meal  of  fresh  bread  and  broiled  meat.*" 

At  the  beginning  of  their  journey,  jealousy,  bicker- 
ing, and  insubordination  arose  among  them,  and  a  halt 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  council  and 
adjusting  matters.  For  several  hundred  miles  they 
followed  the  trail  of  the  pioneers,  and  now  were  ap- 
proaching the  president  and  his  men,  who,  encamped 
between  Green  River  and  the  Sweetwater,  had  sent 
forward  two  messengers**  to  ascertain  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  company.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
difficulties  that  had  arisen,  Brigham  sent  for  Pratt 
and  censured  him  severely  for  defects  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  party  at  the  start,  and  for  misunderstand- 
ings on  the  road.  Pratt  humbly  acknowledged  his 
faults  and  was  forgiven.  While  the  president  and 
council  were  at  prayer,  the  Sioux  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  stealing  a  number  of  horses,  which  proved  a 
serious  loss. 

Pratt  now  returned  to  his  command,  and  without 
special  incident  reached  the  Salt  Lake  settlement  on 
the  19th  of  September;  the  companies  arriving  in  de^ 
tachments  at  intervals  of  several  weeks. 

Brigham's  band  was  scantily  provisioned  for  the 
journey  to  Winter  Quarters.**  The  number  that  had 
already  gathered  at  Salt  Lake  had  drawn  heavily  on 
the  pioneers'  resources,  and  they  set  out  depending  for 
subsistence  on  game  and  fish.  They  travelled  more 
rapidly  in  returning,**  although  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  walk.     A  few  days  after  the  Indian  dep- 

^  From  accoant  of  their  joumeyinga  fomiBhed  me  in  Taylor^B  Hem,,  7-12. 

"  O.  P.  Rockwell  and  E.  T.  Benson. 

*'  Among  them  was  a  party  of  battalion  men  who  were  entirely  destitute 
except  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  beef,  which  was  soon  exhausted.  General 
Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  Millennicd  SUir,  z.  83. 

^  'Camped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte.  We  were  42  days  in  going  to 
the  valley  from  this  point,  and  only  23  days  in  returning.'  Hist,  B.  Young^ 
MS.,  1847.  115.    •^  ^  ^  -^ 
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redation  mentioned  during  the  council,  the  Mormons 
were  attacked  by  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux,  who  again 
carried  off  many  horses.  The  meeting  of  the  battal- 
ion and  pioneer  brethren  with  Parley  Pratt's  company 
was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  to  all.**  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember the  former  arrived  at  the  Sweetwater.  Here, 
with  the  assembled  companies,  a  jubilee  was  held  and 
a  feast  of  good  things  prepared.  While  the  men  cut 
down  brush  and  constructed  a  bowery,  the  women, 
with  great  trouble,  unpacked  their  dishes  and  table 
furniture,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  assisting 
at  such  an  event.  A  fat  heifer  was  killed,  and  what- 
ever luxuries  were  in  camp  were  now  produced.  A 
slight  snow  fell,  but  in  no  degree  marred  their  merri- 
ment; the  feast  was  followed  by  music  and  dancing, 
and  by  accounts  of  the  pioneers'  experiences  in  en- 
tering upon  and  settling  their  new  Zion;  after  prayer 
the  company  dispersed.**  The  remnants  of  the  ban- 
quet were  left  with  the  eastern-bound  train,  and  as 
they  separated  each  bade  the  other  Grod  speed.  A 
fortnight  before  reaching  Winter  Quarters  a  small  dele- 
gation met  Brigham's  company  with  most  welcome 
supplies.  On  the  Slst  of  October,  when  within  one 
mile  of  the  settlement,  Brigham  called  his  men  to- 
gether, praised  them  fortheir  good  conduct,  blessed  and 
dismissed  them.  They  drove  into  town  in  order  an 
hour  before  sunset.  The  streets  were  crowded,  and 
friends  pressed  forward,  shaking  hands  as  they  passed 
through  the  lines.** 

During  this  season  an  abundant  harvest  had  been 
gathered  by  the  brethren  at  their  encampments  near 

**  'Met  Spenoer's  advance  company  Sept.  Sd,  with  76  wagons;  we  had  a 
joyful  meeting;  ou  the  4th  met  encampment  of  75  waeons;  on  the  5th  162; 
and  on  the  8th  met  the  hist  company  of  saints.'  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847. 

^  'All  felt  greatly  encouraffea.  We  now  knew  for  the  first  time  onr  des- 
tination; wo  had  talked  of  California,  and  knew  not  until  now  where  we  should 
settle.'  fforne^B  MigrcUionM,  MS.,  22. 

*•  *  We  were  truly  rejoiced  once  more  to  behold  our  wives,  children,  and 
old  friends,  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  having  travelled  over  2,000  miles . . . 
and  accomplished  the  most  important  mission  in  this  last  dispensation.'  HUt, 
B.  rott/)^,  MS.,  1S47,  122. 
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the  Missouri,  though  sickness  was  an  ever-present 
guest;  and  many  of  their  number  who  could  least  be 
spared  were  scattered  throughout  the  world  as  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  as  soldiers  in  California,  or  as  laborers 
wherever  they  could  find  a  livelihood  in  the  western 
states.  The  winter  was  passed  quietly  and  in  content, 
most  of  the  saints  preparing  for  their  migration  in  the 
spring.  Meanwhile,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1847, 
a  general  epistle  of  the  twelve  was  issued  to  the 
brethren  and  to  the  gentiles.  In  this  it  was  stated 
that  they  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  that  their 
mission  was  to  extend  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  '*  all  presi- 
dents, and  emperors,  and  kings,  and  princes,  and  no- 
bles, and  governors,  and  rulers,  and  judges,  and  all 
nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  under  the  whole 
heaven,  to  come  and  help  us  to  build  a  house  to  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  a  place  of  peace,  a  city  of 
rest,  a  habitation  for  the  oppressed  of  every  clime.'* 
Then  followed  an  exhortation  for  the  saints  to  gather 
unto  Zion,  promising  that  their  reward  should  be  a 
hundred-fold  and  their  rest  glorious.  They  must 
bring  "  their  gold,  their  silver,  their  copper,  their 
zinc,  their  tin,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  choice  steel, 
and  ivory,  and  precious  stones;  their  curiosities  of 
science, ...  or  anything  that  ever  was,  or  is,  or  is  to 
be  for  the  exaltation,  glory,  honor,  and  salvation  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  for  time  and  for  all  eternity."*^ 
Such  a  gathering  of  saints  and  gentiles  would  of 
itself  have  constituted  an  earthly  Zion,  especially  for 
the  president  and  the  twelve,  who  held  virtual  control 
over  their  brethren's  property.  Among  the  gentiles 
one  would  think  that  such  rhodomontade  could  not 
fail  to  bring  discredit  on  the  Mormon  faith  and  the 
Mormon  cause,  but  no  such  result  followed.  As  will 
be  mentioned  later,  their  missions  were  never  more 
prosperous  than  during  the  years  when  at  their  new 

«  The  full  text  of  thia  epistle  is  given  in  the  IfiUamial  Star,  z.  81-8. 
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stake  of  Zion  the  saints  were  employed,  not  in  adorn- 
ing their  temple  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
but  in  building  rough  shanties,  hewing  timber,  hoeing 
corn,  and  planting  potatoes. 

The  trite  maxim  commencing  M(mam  memento  was 
one  which  the  saints  had  taken  well  to  heart,  and  on 
few  was  the  m&ns  OBqua  in  arduis  more  firmly  stamped 
than  on  the  brow  of  him  who,  on  christmas  eve,  the 
day  after  his  invitation  to  the  princes  and  potentates 
of  all  the  earth,  was  appointed  president  of  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints.  And  while  in 
adversity  there  were  none  more  steadfast,  it  must  be 
admitted  there  were  few  in  whom  success  developed 
so  little  of  pride  and  of  vainglory.  From  this  time 
forth  Brigham  Young  was  to  the  saints  as  a  prophet 
— ^yea,  and  more  than  a  prophet:  one  on  whom  the 
mantle  had  fallen  not  unworthily.  By  his  foresight 
he  had  saved  his  people  from  dispersion,  and  per- 
chance his  faith  from  annihilation.  Hounded  by  a 
mob,  he  had  led  his  followers  with  consummate  tact 
throughout  their  pilgrimage,  and  in  a  wilderness  as 
vet  almost  untrodden  by  man  had  at  length  estab- 
lished for  them  an  abiding-place. 

After  the  departure  of  Brigham  from  Salt  Lake, 
John  Smith,  the  prophet's  uncle,  was  nominally  pres- 
ident of  the  camp;**  but  upon  the  arrival  of  John 
Taylor  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  their  precedence  was  ac- 
knowledged and  they  were  placed  in  charge.*^  There 
were  no  Taws  until  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  though 
certain  penalties  were  assigned  for  certain  crimes  and 
executed  by  the  people.  As  there  was  no  jail,  the 
whipping-post  was  suWituted,  but  used  only  two  or 
three  times.     In  such  cases  the  high  council  tried  the 

^  ^  AfEain  were  controlled  by  the  hich  oonncil,  oonaisting  of  twelve  high- 
priests.  Salt  Lake  City  was  a  stake  of  Zion,  with  president  and  other  officers. 
'At  the  conference  on  Ocl  3d  Father  John  Smith  was  elected  president  of 
the  stake  of  Zion  and  patriarch  of  the  church.  Brigham  Yoonff  was  muh 
tained  as  president  of  the  whole  church.'  HitL  B.  Yaumg,  MS.|  117. 
^IfOeher'B  Early  JuHiee,  MS.,  4. 
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prisoner,  and  sentenced  him.  "President  Young  wag 
decidedly  opposed  to  whipping,"*®  says  Greorge  Q. 
Cannon,  "but  matters  arose  that  we  considered  re- 
quired punishment  at  the  time."" 

During  this  period  men  and  women  voted  by  ballot 
in  matters  relating  to  government.  Women  had 
already  voted  in  religious  meetings  by  the  uplifted 
hand,  but  this  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  the 
United  States  where  woman  suffrage  was  permitted. 
Utah  at  that  time,  however,  was  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  before  its  admission  as  a  ter- 
ritory the  privilege  was  withdrawn.** 

^  *  I  had  to  chastiBe  one  in  that  way  for  stealing.'  Id.,  MS.,  4. 
^^  *  For  instance,  one  of  our  best  men  now,  who  was  then  young,  was  ac- 
cnsed  of  riding  on  horseback  with  a  girl  in  front  of  him.     This  was  looked 
upon  as  indecorous.     He  and  others  ffuilty  of  the  same  thing  were  severely 
reprimanded.*  G.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Taylor's  Rem,,  MS.,  12-13. 

^  Taylor*8  Bern,,  MS.,  14.  Herewith  I  give  a  list  of  the  Utah  pionoera 
of  1847:  Adams,  Barnabas  L.;  Angel,  Truman  O.;  Allen,  Kufus;  Attwood, 
Millen;  Badger,  Kodney;  Barney,  Lewis;  Bamham,  Charles  D.;  Benson, 
Ezra  T.;  Billings,  Geo.  P.;  Boggs,  Francis;  Brown,  (xeo.;  Brown,  John; 
Brown,  Nathaniel  Thomas;  Bullock,  Thoe;  Burke,  Charles;  Bumham,  Jacob 
D.;  Byard,  Robert;  Carrinffton,  Albert;  Carter,  William;  Case,  James; 
Chamberlin,  Solomon;  Chessley,  Alexander  P. ;  Clayton,  William;  Cloward, 
Thos  P.;  Coltrin,  Zebedee;  Craig,  James;  Crosby,  Oscar;  Curtis,  Lymau; 
Cushing,  Hosea;  Davenport,  James;  Dewey,  Benjamin  F.;  Dixon,  John; 
Driggs,  Starling;  Dykes,  William;  Earl,  Sylvester  H. ;  Eastman,  Ozro;  Egan, 
Howard;  Egbert,  Joseph;  Eldredge,  John  S.;  Ellsworth,  Edmund;  Empey, 
William  A.;  Ensign,  Datus;  Everett,  Addison;  Fairbanks,  Nathaniel;  Farr, 
Aaron;  Fit^rald,  Perry;  Flake,  Green  (colored);  Fowler,  John  S.;  Fox, 
Samuel;  Freeman,  John  M.;  Frink,  Horace  M.;  Frost,  Burr;  Gibbons,  An- 
drew S. ;  Gleason,  John  S. ;  Glines,  Eric;  Goddard,  Stephen  H. ;  Grant,  David; 
Grant,  Geo.  R. ;  Greene,  John  Y. ;  Grover,  Thomas;  Hancock,  Joseph;  Hanks, 
Sidney  A.;  Hanson,  Hans  C;  Harmon,  Appleton  M.;  Harper,  Charles  A.; 
Henrie,  William;  Hewd,  Simeon;  Higbee,  John  S. ;  Holman,  John  G. ;  Ivoiy, 
Matthew;  Jackman,  Levi;  Jacobs,  Norton;  Johnson,  Artemas;  Johnson,  Luke; 
Johnson  Philo;  Kelsey,  Stephen;  Kendall,  Levi  N. ;  Kimball,  Ellen  S.  (wife 
of  H.  C.  K.);  Kimball,  Hcber  C;  Kins,  William  A.;  Klineman,  Conrad; 
Lark,  Hark  (colored);  Lewis,  Tarlton;  Little,  Jessie  C;  Losee,  John  O.; 
Loveland,  Chancey;  Lyman,  Aroasa;  Marble,  Samuel  H.;  Markham,  Stephen; 
Matthews,  Joseph;  MiUs,  George;  Murray,  Carlos;  Newman,  Elijah;  Nor- 
ton, John  W.;  Owen,  Seely;  Pack,  John;  Pierce,  Eli  H.;  Pomeroy,  Francis 
M.;  Powell,  David;  Pratt,  Orson;  Reddin,  Jackson;  Rappelye,  Tunis;  Rich- 
ards, Willard;  RockweU,  Orrin  P.;  Rockwood,  Albert  P.;  Rolfe,  Benjamin 
W.;  Rooker,  Joseph;  Rouody,  Shadrach;  Schofield,  Joseph  S.;  Scholes, 
George;  Sherwood,  Henry  G.;  Shumway,  Andrew  P.;  Shumway,  Charles; 
Smith,  George  A.;  Smoot,  Wm  C.  A.;  Snow,  Erastus;  Stevens,  Roswell; 
Stewart,  Benjamin  F.;  Stewart,  James  W.;  Stringham,  Brian t;  Summe,  Gil- 
burd;  Taft,  Seth;  Tanner,  Thomas;  Taylor,  Norman;  Thomas,  Robert  T.; 
Thornton,  Horace  M.;  Thorpe,  Marcus  B.;  Tippitts,  John  H.;  Vance,  Will- 
iam  P.;  Walker,  Henson;  Wardel,  George;  Weiler,  Jacob;  Wheeler,  John; 
Whipple,  Edson;  Whitney,  Horace  K.;  Whitney,  Oreon  K.;  Williams,  Al- 
mon  L.;  Woodard,  George;  Woodrufii  Wilford;  Woolaey,  lliomas;  Worda- 
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On  the  16th  of  November,  O.  P.  Rockwell,  E.  K. 
Fuller,  A.  A.  Lathrop,  and  fifteen  others  set  forth 
for  California  to  buy  cows,  mules,  mares,  wheat,  and 
seeds.  They  bought  two  hundred  head  of  cows  at 
six  dollars  each,  with  which  they  started  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  lost  forty  head  on  the  Mojave;  being 
ninety  days  on  the  return  trip.  During  the  autumn, 
several  parties  of  the  battalion  men  arrived  from 
CaUfomia,  bringing  a  quantity  of  wheat  Captain 
Grant  came  to  Sm  Lake  City  from  Fort  Hall  in 
December  to  arrange  for  opening  trade  between  the 
two  points.  After  due  discussion,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

In  regard  to  affairs  at  Pueblo  and  on  the  Missouri, 
I  am  indebted  for  further  and  later  information  to  my 
esteemed  friends  Wilbur  F.  Stone  and  William  N. 
Byers  of  Colorado.  A  detachment  of  the  Mormons 
that  wintered  at  Pueblo  underwent  many  hardships, 
and  there  have  been  found  relics  in  that  vicinity,  in 
the  shape  of  furnace  and  cinders,  significant  of  their 
industnal  occupation  at  the  time. 

On  the  Missouri,  the  Indians,  who  at  first  had  so 
heartily  welcomed  the  saints  during  the  year  1847, 
complained  to  the  government  that  they  were  intrud- 
ing on  their  domain.  The  government  therefore 
ordered  away  the  Mormons,  but  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  occupy  lands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
for  five  years.  There  they  built  a  town,  named 
Kanesville,  opposite  Omaha,  and  occupied  the  best 
part  of  the  country  up  and  down  the  lert  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  distance  ot  twenty  miles  in  each  direction. 
Many  of  them  lived  in  dugouts,  that  is,  artificial 
eaves  made  by  digging  out  a  space  for  occupancy  in 
the  bank  of  the  river  or  on  the  side  of  a  bluff     Most 


worth,  William;  Young,  Briffham;  Clarissa  P.  (wife  of  B.  Y.);  Yoaiw,  Har- 
riet P.  (^-ife  of  Lorenzol).);  xonng,  Isaac  P.  D.;  Young,  LorensoD.;  Young, 
Ixnrenxo  Z.;  Young,  Pbineas  H. 
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of  them  were  farmers,  and  they  had  three  or  four 
grist-mills  and  two  or  three  saw-mills. 

The  first  emigrants  did  not  stop  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  but  passed  over  at  once  on  arrival,  making 
their  first  settlement,  as  before  mentioned,  at  Winter 
Quarters,  situated  six  miles  from  the  present  city  of 
Omaha,  at  the  north  end  of  the  plateau,  nearly  all  of 
which  they  ploughed  up  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and 
planted  seed  com  brought  by  those  who  the  pre- 
vious winter  had  returned  to  the  Mississippi  to  work 
for  wages.  Hereabout  they  built  many  log  houses, 
Brigham  having  a  little  cluster  of  them  for  his  wives 
in  a  cosey  nook  apart  from  the  others. 

On  their  final  departure  for  the  west,  the  Mormons 
left  a  few  of  their  number  under  A.  J.  Mitchell,  who 
was  assisted  by  A.  J.  Smith.  They  lived  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  at  first,  and  had  a  ferry  across 
the  river  as  early  as  1851,  with  other  ferries  west, 
one  at  Loup  Fork,  and  one  on  the  Elkhorn.  A  lai^e 
emigration  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans  set  in  about 
this  time.  In  the  spring  of  1852  the  steamboat  Sa- 
luda, having  six  hundred  souls  on  board,  was  blown 
up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte. 

In  1854  the  lands  of  the  Omahas,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  came  into  market,  through  a  treaty  made 
during  the  summer  of  that  year  with  the  natives,  who 
ceded  that  section  to  the  United  States.  Mitchell 
and  Smith  then  moved  to  the  western  side,  and 
changed  the  name  of  Winter  Quarters  to  that  of 
Florence,  at  the  same  time  selling  their  interests  on 
the  eastern  side  to  the  gentiles,  who  changed  the 
name  of  Kanesville  to  that  of  Council  Bluffs. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  THB  VALLEY  OF  THB  GKBAT  SALT  LAEB. 

Food  akb  Raimxnt— Houses— Homb  Makuvactukes— Thb  Fobt— Wild 
BxASTS— Cannon  from  Sutteb*s  Fobt— Indian  Children  vob  Sale — 
MEAW.Eft— Population— -MiLiist  and  Fabmino  Machinebt— The  Plague 
or  Cbiokets— The7  abe  Dbstbotsd  by  Qulia— Scabcttt  op  Pbovisioks 
— ^The  Habyest  Feast—Imhiobation— Five  I'housand  Saints  Gath- 

EBED  in  the  VaLLET— FeNCINQ  AND  FaBMING — ^DlSTBIBUTION  OP  LOIS— 
ObOANIZATION  OP  COUNTT  GOVEBNMENT— ASSOCIATION  POB  THE  EXTEB- 

MiNATiON  OP  Wild  Beasts. 

At  the  opening  of  January  1848,  the  saints  were 
housed,  clad,  and  fed  in  moderate  comfort,  and  general 
content  prevailed.*  The  season  was  exceptionally 
mild;  there  were  occasional  light  falls  of  snow,  but 
not  enough  to  interfere  with  ploughing  and  sowing,* 
and  a  large  tract  of  land  was  partially  enclosed  and 
planted  with  wheat  and  vegetables. 

So  many  people  were  now  in  the  valley  that  not- 
withstanding the  abundant  crops  food  at  length  be- 
came scarce.  Families  weighed  out  their  flour  and 
allowed  themselves  so  much  a  day.     The  wheat  was 

Sound  at  a  mUl  on  City  Creek,  but  as  there  was  no 
Iting-cloth,  the  shorts  and  bran  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated.    The  beef  was  very  poor,*  as  most  of  the  cattle 

^  Parley  P.  Pmtt  saya:  '  Here  life  vnn  as  sweet  as  the  holidays,  as  merry 
as  in  the  Christian  palaoes  and  mansions  of  those  who  had  driven  ns  to  the 
moontains.' 

' '  It  was  a  straoffe  sight  to  see  sometimes  furrows  on  one  side  and  snow 
on  the  other.  In  Feb.  men  worked  out  of  doors  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  *  Hom^$ 
MigrcUians,  MS.,  24. 

' '  It  was  so  tough  that  Brother  Taylor  suggested  we  must  grease  the  saw 
to  make  it  work.'  dome's  MignMans,  Ma,  Ss. 

(276) 
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had  been  worked  hard  while  driven  to  the  valley  and 
after  their  arrival,  while  those  turned  out  to  range  did 
not  fatten  quickly.  Butter  and  tallow  were  needed. 
One  wild  steer,  well  fattened,  was  brought  in  from 
Goodyear's  rancho.  A  herd  of  deer  crossing  from  one 
range  of  mountains  to  another  was  startled  by  the 
unexpected  obstruction  of  the  fort,  and  one  sprang 
into  the  enclosure  and  was  killed.  Wild  sago  ana 
parsnip  roots  constituted  the  vegetable  food  of  the 
settlers.  A  few  deaths  occurred  from  poisonous 
roots.  The  bracing  air  and  hard  work  stimulated 
appetite  as  stores  decreased.  For  coffee  parched  bar* 
ley  and  wheat  were  used,  and  as  their  sugar  gave  out, 
they  substituted  some  of  home  manufacture.^  In  the 
spring  thistle  tops  were  eaten,  and  became  an  impor- 
tant article  of  diet.* 

Anxiety  began  to  be  felt  about  clothing,  and  the 
hand-looms  were  now  busily  at  work,  although  wool 
was  scarce.'  As  shoes  wore  out,  moccasins  were  sub- 
stituted, and  goat,  deer,  and  elk  skins  were  manu- 
factured into  clothing  for  men  and  women,  though 
most  unsuitable  for  use  in  rain  and  snow. 

At  the  time  of  Parley  P.  Pratt*s  arrival,  the  city 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  consisted  of  a  fort  enclosing  a 
block  of  ten  acres,  the  walls  of  part  of  the  buildings 
being  of  adobes  and  logs.  There  were  also  some 
tents.^    As  additional  companies   came  in,  they  ex- 

* '  We  mannfactored  onr  own  sugar  and  molaasea  from  beeti,  oom-ataIkB» 
and  watermelona,  and  made  preeenree  for  winter,  which  were  excellent,  by 
boiling  the  rinds  of  the  melons  in  this  molasses.  Rome's  MigraUona,  MS., 
90.  'I  attempted  to  make  sugar  out  of  com.  A  rude  apparatus  was  made 
to  squeeze  the  com  stalks,  but  the  manufacture  was  not  altogether  a  suooets. 
After  this,  beet  molasses  followed.  The  boiler  I  used  this  time  I  made  out 
of  some  stove  piping  and  lumber.  Brother  CSannon  and  I  assisted  to  saw  onr 
lumber.'  Taylor$  ReminiscenceB,  MS.,  16. 

^  Geo.  Q.  Camion,  in  Juv.  Inat,^  xiz.  no.  5,  68. 

•  <  They  collected  the  hair  of  the  buffiilo  from  the  sage  brush  as  they 
traTelled,  and  used  also  the  hair  of  cows.'  Home*s  MigraUong^  MS.,  3&. 
From  this  blankets  were  woven  and  used  in  exchange  with  the  Indians.  Mrs 
Home  remarks  that  *  in  Nauvoo  there  was  a  man  dressed  throughout  in  a  suit 
made  from  the  curly  hair  of  his  dog,  which  was  sheared  annual]^.* 

^  It  stood  on  what  was  later  known  as  the  6th  Ward  Square. 
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tended  the  south  divisions,  which  were  connected  with 
the  old  fort  by  gates.  Wajfon-boxes  were  also  brought 
into  line,  and  served  for  habitations  until  better  accom- 
modations weife  provided.  The  houses  were  built  of 
logs,  and  were  placed  close  together,  the  roofs  slanting 
inward,  and  all  the  doors  and  windows  being  on  the 
inside,  with  a  loop-hole  to  each  room  on  the  outside. 
As  everything  indicated  a  dry  climate,  the  roofs  were 
made  rather  flat,  and  great  inconvenience  resulted. 
In  March  the  rains  were  very  heavy,  and  umbrellas 
were  used  to  protect  women  and  children  while  cook- 
ing, and  even  in  bed.  The  clay  found  in  the  bottoms 
near  the  fort  made  excellent  plaster,  but  would  not 
stand  exposure  to  rain,  and  quickly  melted.  All  bread- 
stuffs  were  carefully  gathered  into  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  and  protected  with  buffalo  skins  obtained  from 
the  Indians.  The  robms  in  the  outer  lines  all  ad- 
joined, and  many  of  the  families  had  several  rooms. 
On  the  interior  cross-lines  rooms  were  built  on  both 
sides,  the  streets  being  eight  rods  wide. 


FoBT,  Grkat  Salt  Lakb  Citt,  1848. 

There  were  serious  depredations  committed  by 
wolves,  foxes,  and  catamounts,  and  great  annoyance 
occasioned  by  the  howling  of  some  of  these  animals." 
Further  discomfort  was  caused  by  innumerable  swarms 
of  mice.  Digging  cavities  and  running  about  under 
the  earthen  floor,  they  caused  the  ground  to  tremble, 
and  when  the  rain  loosened  the  stones  of  the  roofs, 

* '  One  niffht  soon  after  our  arrival  I  spread  some  strychnine  about,  and  in 
the  morning  tocind  foorteen  white  wolves  dead.'  Lorenzo  Toung*8  Ex.^  MS.,  8. 
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scampered  off  in  hordes.  Frequently  fifty  or  sixty 
had  to  be  caught  and  killed  before  the  family  could 
sleep.^ 

The  furniture  was  home-made,  and  very  little  of  it 
at  that.  The  table  was  a  chest,  and  the  bedstead 
was  built  into  the  comer  of  the  house,  which  formed 
two  of  its  sides,  rails  or  poles  forming  the  onposite 
sides;  pegs  were  driven  into  the  walls  and  rails,  and 
the  bed-cord  tightly  wound  around  them.^*  The  chim- 
neys were  of  adobe,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  fire- 
place in  the  corner  with  a  clay  hearth. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  two  brass  cannon  were 
purchased  at  Sutter's  Fort  for  the  church,  by  the 
battalion  brethren." 

During  the  winter  of  1847-8,  some  Indian  children 
were  brought  to  the  fort  to  be  sold.  At  first  two 
were  offered,  but  the  settlers  peremptorily  refused  to 
buy  them.  The  Indian  in  charge  said  that  the  chil- 
dren were  captured  in  war,  and  would  be  killed  at 
sunset  if  the  white  men  did  not  buy  them.  Thereupon 
they  purchased  one  of  them,  and  the  one  not  sold  was 
shot.  Later,  several  Indians  came  in  with  two  more 
children,  using  the  same  threat;  they  were  bought  and 
brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  settlers." 

Measles  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  among  the 
natives,  who  did  not  know  where  the  disease  came 
from  or  what  to  do.  They  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  warm  springs,  bathed  in  the  waters,  and 
died.^* 

*  *  One  contrivance  for  catching  them  was  a  bucketful  of  water  with  a  board 
sloping  at  each  end,  ffreased  and  balanced  on  the  edse.  The  first  oat  and  her 
progeny  were  invalaable.  The  green  timber  ffom  the  mountains  was  full  of 
bed-buffs,  another  serious  trouble.'  Home^a  Migralions^  MS.,  31. 

^^This  describes  the  furniture  of  the  first  house  occupied  in  the  fort  bjr 
Brigham  Young's  family.  J/r«  Clara  Young*s  Pioneer  Ex.,  MS.,  8. 

"  Forty-five  of  the  battalion  brethren  contributing  $512  for  the  purpose. 
HiJit.  B.  Youno,  MS.,  1848,  35. 

^'  *  Charles  Decker  bought  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  girl,  who  waa  afterward 
brought  up  in  President  Young's  family.  She  married  an  Indian  chief 
named  Kanosh/   WelU  Narr.,  MS.,  48. 

"  *  Some  they  buried,  but  not  all.  We  buried  thirty-siz  in  one  grave. 
They  killed  their  dogs  when  their  masters  died*  N^her^s  Early  J^uUee^ 
MS.,  2. 
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Public  meetings  were  generally  held  near  the  lib- 
erty-pole in  the  centre  of  the  fort;  religious  and  secu- 
lar meetings  were  also  held  in  private  houses.  In 
March  1848  the  population  of  the  city  was  reported 
at  1,67 1,  and  the  number  of  houses  423.^^  Bridges 
were  built  over  Mill  Creek  and  Jordan  River.  Daniel 
Spencer  was  appointed  road-master,  and  authorized 
to  call  on  men  to  assist  in  making  roads.  In  order 
that  the  burden  might  fall  equally  on  all,  a  poll  and 
property  tax  were  instituted. 

There  were  several  mills  soon  in  working  order. 
A  small  grist-mill  on  City  Creek  was  built  by  Charles 
Crismon  near  the  pioneer  garden;  then  there  were 
Chase's  saw-mill  and  Archibald  and  Robert  Gardiner's 
on  Mill  Creek,  and  Nebeker,  Riter,  and  Wallace's  in 
a  caflon  ten  miles  north  of  the  city.  A  carding 
machine  was  erected  near  Gardiner  s  saw-mill  by 
Amasa  Russell,  and  a  flouring  mill  during  the  summer 
by  John  Neff.  Leffingwell  constructed  a  threshing 
machine  and  fanning  mill  on  City  Creek,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  two  hundred  bushels  per  day.  Mill-stones 
cut  'out  of  the  basalt  in  the  valley  were  of  very  good 
quality.  Mill-irons,  mill-stones,  printing-presses,  type, 
paper,  and  the  carding  machine  were  brought  by  the 
first  bands  of  emigrants  in  1848.^* 

The  spring  saw  everybody  busy,  and  soon  there 
were  many  flourishing  gardens,  containing  a  good  va- 
riety of  vegetables.  In  the  early  part  of  March  plough- 
ing commenced.  The  spring  was  mild  and  rain  plenti- 
ful, and  all  expected  an  abundant  harvest.  !but  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  fields  had  put  on 
their  brightest  green,  there  appeared  a  visitation  in 
the  form  of  vast  swarms  of  crickets,  black  and  bale- 
ful as  the  locust  of  the  Dead  Sea.^*     In  their  track 

^^Juv.  Inf4,,  ix.  no.  1,  9. 

"//«e,  B,  Young,  MS.;  Home's  MigrcUiona,  MS.;  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Juv, 
Ingt.;  Ta^hr*8  Reminiscences,  MS.;  Woodr%f*s  Journal,  MS.;  Young's  Ex,, 
MS.;  WelW  Narr,,  MS.;  Richards'  Narr.,  MS.;  Nebeker's  Early  Justice, 
MS.;  Jenning's  Material  Progress,  MS.,  passim. 

i<  Utah  Early  Records,  MS..  29-30. 
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they  left  behind  them  not  a  blade  or  leaf,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  which  they  traversed  m 
countless  and  desolating  myriads  being  that  of  a  land 
scorched  by  fire.*^  They  came  in  a  solid  phalanx^ 
from  the  mrection  of  Arsenal  Hill,  darkening  the 
earth  in  their  passage.  Men,  women,  and  chddren 
turned  out  en  masse  to  combat  this  pest,  driving  them 
into  ditches  or  on  to  piles  of  reeds,  which  they  would 
set  on  fire,  striving  in  every  way,  until  strength  was 
exhausted,  to  beat  back  the  devouring  host.  But  in 
vain  they  toiled,  in  vain  they  prayed;  the  work  of 
destruction  ceased  not,  and  the  havoc  threatened  to 
be  as  complete  as  was  that  which  overtook  the  land 
of  Egypt  in  the  last  days  of  Israel's  bondage.  "Think 
of  their  condition,"  says  Mr  Cannon — "the  food 
they  brought  with  them  almost  exhausted,  their  grain 
and  other  seeds  all  planted,  they  themselves  1,200 
miles  from  a  settlement  or  place  where  they  could  get 
food  on  the  east,  and  800  miles  from  California,  and 
the  crickets  eating  up  every  green  thing,  and  every 
day  destroying  their  sole  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
months  and  winter  ahead." ^® 

I  said  in  vain  they  prayed.  Not  so.  For  when 
everything  was  most  disheartening  and  all  effort 
spent,  behold,  from  over  the  lake  appeared  myriads 
of  snow-white  gulls,  their  origin  and  their  purpose 
alike  unknown  to  the  new-comers !  Was  this  another 
scourge  God  was  sending  them  for  their  sins?  Wait 
and  see.  Settling  upon  all  the  fields  and  every  part 
of  them,  they  pounced  upon  the  crickets,  seizing  and 
swallowing  them.  They  gorged  themselves.  Even 
after  their  stomachs  were  filled  they  still  devoured 
them.  On  Sunday  the  people,  full  of  thankfulness, 
left  the  fields  to  the  birds,  and  on  the  morrow  found 
on  the  edges  of  the  ditches  great  piles  of  dead  crick- 
ets that  had  been  swallowed  and  thrown  up  by  the 

"» 

^^Auiobiog,  P,  P.  PraU,  405;  Smith's  Rite^  Progress,  amd  Travels,  17. 
^*Juv.  Inst,,  ix.  no.  2,  22. 
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greedy  gulls.  Verily,  the  Lord  had  not  forgotten  to 
be  gracious! 

To  escape  the  birds,  the  crickets  would  rush  into 
the  lake  or  river,  and  thus  millions  were  destroyed. 
Toward  evening  the  gulls  took  flight  and  disappeared 
beyond  the  lake,  but  each  day  returned  at  sunrise, 
iintil  the  scourge  was  past.^  Later  grasshoppers 
seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  crickets.  They  were 
of  a  kind  popularly  called  iron-clad,  and  did  much 
mischief** 

Though  the  crops  of  this  year  of  1848  were  thus 
saved  from  total  destruction,  fears  were  entertained 
that  there  would  not  be  food  enough  for  those  already 
in  the  valley,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  large 
additional  numbers  was  looked  upon  as  a  calamity." 
The  stock  of  provisions  was  therefore  husbanded 
with    care,   many  living   principally    on   roots   and 

'*  Kane  says  that  the  goUe  sooii  grew  to  be  as  tame  as  poultry,  and  that  the 
children  called  them  their  pigeona.  They  had  clear,  dark  eyes,  small  feet, 
and  large  wings  that  arched  in  flight  The  Mormons^  67.  'No  one  is  allowed 
to  kill  a  gull  in  Utah,  and  they  are  oonsequently  very  tame.*  Jenmtuf*a  Met- 
terial  Progrea^  MS.,  7.  'I  am  sure  that  tne  wheat  was  in  head,  and  that  it 
aTeraged  two  or  three  crickets  on  every  head,  bendins  them  down.  One 
oonldn't  step  without  crushing  under  foot  as  many  as  the  foot  could  cover.' 
Mrs  Clara  Young* b  ExperieTicea  of  a  Pioneer^  MS.,  0.  *Chamiels  were  dug 
and  filled  with  water  to  prevent  their  travel,  but  they  would  throw  them- 
selves across;  it  was  impossible  to  fight  them  back.'  Nebeher^a  Early  Jtutiee, 
MS.,  2.  'In  the  sprint,  when  thousands  of  young  trees  had  been  started  and 
were  several  inches  in  height,  came  the  crickets.  The  wheat,  too,  was  well 
In  head.'  Home'a  MigraUona,  MS.,  p.  28. 

*^Says  Mr  Jennings:  'They  would  devastate  hundreds  of  acres,  and  as 
they  would  rise  and  fly  high  in  the  air,  the  air  would  be  darkened  witii  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  massed  together,  and  to  take  but  one  direction,  flying  eight 
or  ten  miles  perhaps,  then  settling  upon  another  field. .  .The  only  extermi- 
nator seems  to  be  the  sea-gulls.  They  gorge  themselves  on  this  rich  diet; 
they  suddenly  appear  in  the  wake  of  the  grasshopijeni,  and  will  swallow  them, 
throw  them  up,  and  swallow  them  again. .  .Sometimes  the  grasshoppers  come 
like  a  doud,  and  apparently  alighting  not  knowing  where;  on  one  occasion  a 

aoarter  of  tiieir  number  perhaps  dropped  into  the  lake,  and  were  blown  on 
bore  by  the  wind,  in  rows  of  sometimes  two  feet  deep  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles.'  Material  Progreaa,  MS.,  6-7. 

"^  'Word  was  sent  back  that  probably  no  crops  could  be  raised  that  year, 
and  advising  that  no  further  emigrations  should  come  in  that  season.'  Mra 
Clara  Toung*a  Experieneea  of  a  Pioneer,  MS. ,  9.  John  Young  wished  to  send  an 
express  to  his  brother,  the  president,  advising  him  not  to  bring  any  more  peo- 
ple to  the  valley,  as  there  was  danger  of  starvation.  Utah  Early  Kecorda,  MS. , 
30-2,  Parley  r.  Pratt  writes: '  1  had  a  good  harvest  of  wheat  and  rye  with- 
out irrigation,  but  those  who  irrigated  had  double  the  quantity.  Wheat 
harvest  commenced  early  in  July. .  .Oats  do  extremely  well,  yielding  sixty 
bnahels  for  one.'  Hial.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1848,  64. 
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thistles,  to  which  fare  was  sometimes  added  a  little 
flour  or  milk.  The  wheat  crop,  however,  tamed  out 
better  than  was  expected,  and  pumpkins,  melons,  and 
corn  yielded  good  returns.** 

On  the  10th  of  August,  however,  the  harvest  being 
then  gathered,  a  feast  was  held  in  the  bowery,  at 
which  the  tables  were  loaded  with  a  variety  of  viands, 
vegetables,  beef,  and  bread,  butter  and  cheese,  with 
cafes  and  pastry.  Sheaves  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
were  hoisted  on  harvest  poles;  "and,"  says  Parley, 
"there  was  prayer  and  thanksgivings  congratulations, 
songs,  speeches,  music,  dancing,  smiling  faces,  and 
merry  hearts." 

The  rendezvous  for  westward-bound  brethren  in  the 
spring  of  1848  was  the  Elkhom  River,  and  thither  at 
the  end  of  May  came  the  president,  who  organized  the 
people  and  gave  them  instructions  to  be  observed  on 
the  way.  Good  order  was  to  be  preserved  in  camp; 
there  must  be  no  shouting;  prayers  were  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  lights  put  out  at  9  o'clock.  Drivers 
of  teams  must  walk  beside  their  oxen,  and  not  leave 
them  without  permission.  Brigham  was  general  super- 
intendent of  the  emigrating  companies,  with  Daniel 
H.  Wells  as  aide-de-camp,  H,  S.  Eldredge  marshal, 
and  Hosea  Stout  captain  of  the  night-guard.  Mov- 
ing west  early  in  June,  on  the  14th  the  emigrants 
were  fired  on  by  Indians,  two  being  wounded.  At 
this  time  also  there  was  sickness  in  the  camp.  To 
secure  grass  and  water,  the  emigration  was  sepa- 
rated into  divisions,  of  which  there  were  two  principal 

"'Wheat  harvest  good.  Corn  crop  good.  The  wonns  ate  some  in  the 
ear.  Price  of  wheat,  f2  a  bushel.  PopuUtion,  1,800;  n.ain  fence,  12  miles 
long.  Had  a  surplus  of  bread-stuff  this  year.'  llisL  B,  Young,  MS.,  Aug. 
1,  1848,  52.  Parley  states  that  he  and  his  family,  in  common  with  many 
others,  suffered  much  for  want  of  food.  He  had  ploughed  and  plantea, 
in  grain  and  vegetables,  nearly  40  acres,  nearly  every  women  and  child  in  his 
family  toiling  in  the  field  so  far  as  their  age  and  strength  would  permit. 
AtUooiog.,  4&.  *0ne  family  had  nothing  but  milk  to  live  upon;... they 
would  let  a  portion  thicken,  and  then  mix  it  with  new  milk  and  eat  it  for 
bread.  They  lived  upon  it  for  six  weeks,  and  thrived.'  Eliza  Snow,  in  IJtah 
Notes,  MS..  6. 
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oneSy  under  Brigham  Young  and  H.  C.  Kimball,  with 
several  subdivisions.^ 

The  first  letters  received  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
from  Brigham  came  twelve  months  after  his  departure 
from  the  valley,  and  were  sent  on  in  advance  from  the 
encampments.  The  excitement  was  great  as  Taylor 
and  Green  rode  into  the  city  and  distributed  the 
letters,  without  envelopes,  tied  round  and  round  with 
buckskin  thongs,  and  bearing  the  cheering  news  that 
a  lai^e  body  of  brethren  was  on  the  way,  and  bring- 
ing plenty  of  food." 

In  June  and  July  two  small  parties  left  the  city  to 
meet  the  immigration,  and  another  in  August.  In 
September  Brigham  and  the  first  companies  arrived; 
and  under  the  organization  of  the  president  and  his 
two  counsellors,  Willard  Richards  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, during  the  autumn  months  most  of  the  brethren 
from  Winter  Quarters  and  other  camps  reached  the 
valley.^ 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  there  were  nearly 

^  The  first  diviaion  coiiBisted  of  1,229  peraonB,  with  397  wagons,  74  horses, 
91  mules,  1,275  oxen,  699  cows,  184  loose  cattle,  411  sheep,  141  pigs,  605 
chickens,  37  cats,  82  dogs,  3  goats,  10  geese,  2  hives  of  bees,  8  doTes,  and  1 
crow;  the  second  of  662  persons,  with  226  wagons,  57  horses,  25  mnles,  737 
oxen,  284  cows,  160  loose  cattle,  243  sheep,  96  pi^,  299  chickens,  17  cats,  52 
dogs,  3  hives  of  bees,  3  doves,  5  ducks,  and  1  squirrel. 

**  As  recorded  in  Mrs  Clara  Decker  Young's  very  valuable  manuscript. 
She  shows  now  the  first  letter  received,  still  tied  with  buckskin  thongs. 

*The  first  companies  under  Brigham  arrived  on  Sept.  20th;  Kimball's 
party  reached  the  valley  a  few  days  later.  At  the  beginning  of  Augu'^t 
Lorenzo  Snow,  A.  O.  Smoot,  and  others,  with  47  wagons  and  124  yoke  of  oxen, 
were  sent  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  assist  the  emigrants.  On  the  28th  of  the 
same  month  a  party  well  supplied  with  wagons  and  cattle  was  sent  back 
to  Winter  Quaoters  from  the  camp  of  the  president,  then  on  the  Sweet- 
water. Utah  Early  Mecords,  MS.,  33.  The  companies  under  Richards 
reached  their  destination  toward  the  end  of  October.  Richards^  Narr.^ 
MS.,  38.  Li  relating  the  incidents  of  his  journey,  Richards  states  that  his 
was  the  last  party  to  leave  Winter  Quarters  during  that  summer.  His  men 
were  ill  supplied  with  provisions;  feed  was  scarce,  and  niany  of  the  cattle  died 
from  drinking  alkali  water,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  voke  to  the  wagons 
even  his  yearlmgs  and  his  milch-cows.  Many  families,  including  the  children , 
were  compelled  to  walk  the  entire  distance ;  yet  not  a  single  death  occurred.  Id, , 
34-5.  '  The  companies  behind  were  kept  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  those 
in -advance. .  .Sometimes  a  copy  of  the  camp  journal  was  written  and  placed 
in  a  notch  in  a  tree, . . .  sometimes  in  a  post  stuck  in  the  ground;  but  whenever 
a  large  bufialo  skull  or  other  suitable  bone  was  found, . .  .some  particulars  were 
written  on  them.'  Cannon,  in  Juv,  Inst.t  xix.  no.  3,  36. 
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three  thousand,^  and  including  the  pioneers,  the  bat- 
talion men,  and  the  companies  that  arriyed  under 
Parley,  at  least  five  thousand  of  the  saints  assembled 
in  the  valley. 

Thus  about  one  fourth  of  the  exiles  from  Nauvoo 
were  for  the  present  beyond  reach  of  molestation. 
That  five  thousand  persons,  including  a  very  large 
proportion  of  women  and  children,  lumost  without 
money,  almost  without  provisions,  excepting  the  milk 
of  their  kine  and  the  grain  which  they  had  raised  near 
their  own  camps,  should,  almost  without  the  loss  of  a 
life,  have  accomplished  this  journey  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles,  crossing  range  after  range  of 
mountains,  bridging  rivers,  and  traversing  deserts, 
while  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  attacked  by  roam- 
ing bands  of  savages,  is  one  of  the  marvels  that  this 
century  has  witnessed.  To  those  who  met  them  on  the 
route,  the  strict  order  of  their  march,  their  coolness 
and  rapidity  in  closing  ranks  to  repel  assault,  their 
method  in  posting  sentries  around  camp  and  corral, 
suggested  rather  the  movements  of  a  well-organized 
army  than  the  migration  of  a  people;  and  in  truth, 
few  armies  have  been  better  or^nized  or  more  ably 
led  than  was  this  army  of  the  Lord.*'  To  the  skill 
of  their  leaders,  and  their  own  concert  of  purpose 
and  action,  was  due  their  preservation.  And  now,  at 
length,  they  had  made  good  their  escape  fix)m  the 
laud  of  their  bondage  to  the  promised  land  of  their 
freedom,  in  which,  though  a  wilderness,  they  rejoiced 
to  dwell. 

In  a  private  letter  written  in  September  1848, 
Parley  writes:  "How  quiet,  how  still,  how  free 
from  excitement  we  livel  The  legislation  of  our 
high  council,  the  decision  of  some  judge  or  court  of 

'*  White  persons  2,393,  and  24  negroes,  with  792  wagons,  2,527  oxen,  aboat 
1,700  cows,  181  horses,  1,028  sheep,  and  other  live-stock,  i/tah  Early  Rec- 
ords, MS.,  41. 

"  '  So  well  recognized  were  the  results  of  this  organization,  that  bands  of 
hostile  Indians  have  passed  by  comparatively  small  parties  c^  Mormons  to 
attack  much  larger  but  less  compact  bodies  of  other  emigrants.*  Kant^s  The 
Mortnom,  34. 
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the  church,  a  meeting,  a  dance,  a  visit,  an  exploring 
tour,  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  trappers  and  traders,  a 
Mexican  caravan,  a  party  arrived  from  the  Pacific,** 
from  the  States,  from  Fort  Bridger,  a  visit  of  Ind- 
ians, or  perhaps  a  mail  from  the  distant  world  once  or 
twice  a  year,  is  all  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  our 
busy  and  peaceful  life. .  .Here,  too,  we  all  are  rich — 
there  is  no  real  poverty;  all  men  have  access  to  the 
soil,  the  pasture,  the  timber,  the  water  power,  and  all 
the  elements  of  wealth,  without  money  or  price."" 

On  his  arrival  in  the  autumn,  Bri|?hain  stirred  up 
the  people  to  the  greatest  activity.  Fencing  material 
being  scarce,  and  the  citv  lands  aU  appropriated,  it  was 
proposed  that  a  lar^e  field  for  farming  purposes  adjoin- 
ing the  city  should  be  selected  and  fenced  in  com- 
mon. By  October  there  were  863  applications  for 
lots,  amounting  to  11,005  acres. 

A  united  effort  was  made  te  fence  the  city,  which 
was  done  by  enclosing  each  ward  in  one  field,  and  re- 
quiring the  owner  of  every  lot  to  build  his  proportion 
of  the  fence.*^  No  lots  were  allowed  to  be  held  for 
speculation,  the  intention,  ori^nally,  being  to  assign 
them  oidy  to  those  who  woidd  occupy  and  improve 
them.  The  farming  land  nearest  the  city  was  sur- 
veyed in  five-acre  lots  to  accommodate  the  mechanics 
and  artisans;  next  beyond  were  ten-acre  lots,  followed 
by  fortjT  and  eighty  acres,  where  farmers  could  build 
and  reside.  All  these  farms  were  enclosed  in  one 
common  fence,  constituting  what  was  called  the  'big 
field,'  before  mentioned.** 

"'InJuly  1848,  William  and  Nathan  Hawks,  Sanford  Jacobs,  and  fiioh- 
■rd  Slater  came  from  Galifomia  with  copies  of  Brannan's  Star  of  April  lst» 
axid  tidings  that  the  brethren  at  San  Imndsco  were  doinff  well,  and  that 
those  who  had  settled  on  the  San  Joaquin  Biver  had  vacateain  favor  of  the 
mosqnitoes.'  Biti.  B.  Towng,  MS.,  1848,  46. 

"The  letter  was  afterward  published  in  part  in  8now*a  Voice  qf  Joaeph^ 
16,  andportions  copied  into  Utah  Early  Pioneers^  MS.,  34-5. 

*^ '  Krerv  man  is  to  help  bnild  a  pole,  ditch,  or  a  stone  fence. . . in  propor- 
tion to  the  land  he  draws,  also  a  canal  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of  imga- 
tlon.'  Hist.  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1849,  55. 

^  <The  fence  will  be  17  miles  and  53  rods  long,  and  8  ft  high.*  Bist.  B. 
Tovng,  MS.,  1848, 68-9;  Juv,  Inst.,  ix.  no.  3,  34.  It  had  been  decided  by  the 
high  council  in  Jan.  that  fencing  be  commenced,  and  that  the  fann  lands  be 
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The  streets  were  kept  open,  but  were  barely  wide 
enough  for  travel,  as  the  owners  cultivated  the  space 
in  front  of  their  houses.  At  a  meeting  on  the  24th  of 
September,  permission  was  granted  to  build  on  the  lots 
immediately,  all  buildings  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet  from 
the  sidewalk;  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  voted  "  that 
a  land  record  should  be  kept,  and  that  $1.50  be  paid 
for  each  lot;  one  dollar  to  the  surveyor  and  fifty 
cents  to  the  clerk  for  recording."  A  council-house 
was  ordered  to  be  built  by  tithing  labor;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  water  from  the  fiig  Cottonwood  be 
brought  into  the  city;  the  toll  for  grinding  grain  was 
to  be  increased,**  and  a  resolution  was  passed  against 
the  sale  or  use  of  ardent  spirits.  That  all  might  be 
satisfied,  the  lots  were  to  be  distributed  "by  ballot, 
or  casting  lots,  as  Israel  did  in  days  of  old,"" 

On  the  1st  of  October  Brigham  called  the  battalion 
brethren  together,  blessed  them,  and  thanked  them 
for  the  service  they  had  rendered.  "The  plan  of  rais- 
ing a  battalion  to  march  to  California,"  he  said,  "by  a 
call  from  the  war  department,  was  devised  with  a  view 
to  the  tx>tal  overthrow  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  de- 
struction of  every  man,  woman,  and  child."** 

Winter  was  now  at  hand,  and  there  was  sore  need 
that  the  saints  should  bestir  themselves.     The  presi- 

located  as  near  together  as  possible,  and  imniediately  south  of  the  city.  The 
line  of  the  fence  oe^^an  at  a  steep  point  in  the  hhxSa  just  south  of  the  warm 
springs,  thence  straight  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  fort,  then  from  the 
south-east  comer  ot  the  fort,  east  of  south,  to  some  distance  south  of  Mill 
Creek,  thence  east  to  the  bluffs  again,  its  entire  length,  including  two  sides 
of  the  fort,  being  3,638  rods.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  20-1.  The  entire 
tract  was  5, 153  acres,  of  which  872  acres  were  sown  with  winter-wheat,  the 
remainder  being  intended  for  spring  and  summer  crops. 

"  'Chas  Crismon  petitions  that  it  be  increased  from  1-16  to  1-10;  granted.* 
Jiist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1848,  64. 

" '  The  city  plat  is  already  allotted,  and  many  families  are  at  present 
without  lots;  therefore  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  run  off  an  addition  to 
the  city,  oommencinff  at  the  eastern  line  of  the  city  and  running  east  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  land  will  allow  for  building  purposes.  Not  only  is  this 
addition  necessary,  but  we  are  going  to  lay  off  a  site  for  a  city  about  ten  miles 
north,  and  another  site  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  our  city.*  Hi$L  B, 
Young,  MS.,  1848,  69. 

•*  Hi8i.  B.  Young,  MS. ,  1848,  65.  This  was  not  the  case.  See  Hist.  OaL, 
voL  V.  chap.  xviiL,  this  series. 
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dent  and  others  of  the  church  dignitaries  worked  in- 
defatigablv  with  their  people,  carrying  mortar  and 
making  adobes,  hauling  timber  and  sawing  it.  There 
were  but  450  log  cabins  within  the  stockade,  and 
one  thousand  more  well-filled  wagons  had  arrived  this 
season. 

A  county  government  was  organized,  and  John  D. 
Barker  elected  sheriff,  Isaac  Clark  judge  of  probate, 
and  Evan  M.  Green  recorder  and  treasurer.^  Two 
hunting  companies  in  December  were  formed,  under 
the  le^ership  of  John  D.  Lee  and  John  Pack,  for 
the  extermination  of  wild  beasts.  There  were  eighty- 
four  men  in  all,  and  their  efforts  were  successful.** 
From  the  1st  of  December  until  the  end  of  February 
there  were  heavy  snow-storms.  On  the  coldest  day 
the  mercury  fell  below  zero,"^  and  on  the  warmest 
marked  21**  of  Fahrenheit.  On  account  of  the  snow 
in  the  cafions  it  was  diflScult  to  bring  in  the  necessary 
fuel.  As  the  previous  winter  had  been  warm,  the 
settlers  were  unprepared  for  such  cold .  weather,  and 
there  was  much  suffering.*^ 

^  *  George  Ooulflon,  Andrew  H.  Perkins,  and  David  D.  Yearsley,  county 
commiBaionen;  James  Sloan,  district  clerk;  Jacob  G.  Bigler,  William  Snow, 
Levi  Bracken,  and  Jonathan  C.  Wright,  magistrates.'  Hist.  B,  Young ,  MS.,  77. 

"  *  The  two  banting  companies  organized  last  Dec.  report  that  they  have 
killed  2  bears,  2  wolverenes,  2  wild-cats,  783  wolves,  409  foxes,  31  minks, 
9  eagles,  530  magpies,  hawks,  and  owU,  and  1,026  ravens.'  HisL  B,  Young, 
MS.,  March  1849. . 

»T  *  To  33'  below  freezing-point  on  Feb.  5th.*  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve, 
in  Frontier  Guardian,  May  30,  1849. 

■^  'At  Fort  Bridger  the  winter  had  been  onasnally  severe,  and  the  traders, 
it  was  reported,  had  suffered  almost  starvation.'  It  was  resolved  that  no 
com  should  be  made  into  whiskey,  and  that  if  any  man  was  preparing  to  distil 
com  into  whiskey  or  alcohol,  the  com  should  be  taken  and  given  to  the  poor. 
Hif^  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  4. 
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1849. 

FbOD  Supply  akd  SHxurKa— Buildiko  Lots— CuBBiNor  lasus— BJonc 
Notes  akd  Goikaoe— Pbivatb  Ain>  Pubijo  Buildzngs— Wide  Area  ov 
THE  CiTT— Second  ANNivsBaART  of  tehb  Pioiheers— Festdtaus  and 
Amitsements— Labor  a  Duty  amono  the  Saditb— EmEOT  of  tehb  Gali- 
FOBNiA  Gk>LD  Disoovebt— Immiqbation— Gabbtcno  Compant— Gali- 

FOBKIA-BOUVD  ^IGRANTB— THEIB  TRAFFIC  WITH  THE  MOBMONB— PBOD- 
U0I8  AND  PBICBS— GOLD-HUNnNG  FbOWNED  UPON  BT  THB  ChUBGH. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1848-9  food  was  scarce 
among  the  settlers.  Many  still  subsisted  mainly  on 
roots,  thistles-,  and  even  on  rawhides.^  Milk,  flesh, 
and  ihe  small  quantity  of  breadstuffs  that  remained 
were,  however,  distributed  among  the  poor  in  such 
quantities  as  to  prevent  actual  starvation.  On  April 
1,  1849,  each  household  was  required  to  state  the 
smallest  allowance  of  breadstu£fs  that  would  suffice 
until  the  forth-coming  harvest.  Some  Teceived  half 
a  pound  a  day,  and  others  four  ounces.* 

^ '  Mftny  were  necessitated  to  eat  rawhides,  and  to  diff  sago  and  thistle 
roots  for  months  to  subsist  upon.'  Bigt,  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1849,  05. 

'The  oommittee  on  breaostnfib  reported  on  the  8Ui  of  Feb.  that  there 
was  iM  lb.  per  capita  for  the  next  five  months.  Utah  Boarly  Becordst  MS.,  46. 
*  In  the  former  part  of  Feb.  the  bishops  took  an  inventonr  of  the  breadstoff 
in  the  valley,  when  was  reported  a  httle  more  than  {  lb.  per  day  for  each 
sool,  untU  the  9th  of  Jul^;  and  considerable  was  known  to  exist  which  waa 
not  repjorted.  Hence  while  some  were  nearly  destitate  others  had  abimdance. 
The  price  of  com  since  harvest  has  been  f2;  some  has  sold  for  $3;  at  present 
there  is  none  in  the  market  at  any  price.  Wheat  has  ranged  from  94  to  $5, 
and  potatoes  from  96  to  920,  a  bushel;  and  though  not  to  oe  bought  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  good  supply  for  seed  by  another 
year.'  Qenend  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  Frontier  Cfuardkau  May  90,  1849l 
'  Those  persons  who  had  imparted  measurably  to  those  who  had  not^  ao  that 
all  extremity  of  sufforing  from  hunger  was  avoided.'  HiaL  B.  Fouiui.  MS.. 
1849,05. 
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Until  the  first  fruits  were  reaped  the  famine  con- 
tinued, but  the  harvest  of  1849  was  a  bountiful  one,* 
and  for  six  years  thereafter  none  wanted  for  bread  in 
the  city  of  Salt  Lake/ 

During  part  of  this  season  many  women  and  chil- 
dren were  without  shelter  or  fuel.  To  each  family  as 
it  arrived  was  given  a  city  lot,  until  the  site  was 
exhausted,  as  we  have  seen;  but  for  most  a  wagon 
served  for  dwelling  during  the  coldest  months,  and 
later  an  adobe  hut,  roofed  with  unseasoned  lumber, 
and  thatched  with  hay  or  frozen  mud.*  Before  sum- 
mer all  were  housed  in  log  or  adobe  dwellings/ the  fort 

*  It  was  not  injured  by  crickets.  Kane^s  The  Afomumt,  67.  'Our  prophet 
predicted  that  if  we  would  exercise  patience  under  our  difficulties  during 
the  immediate  future,  our  necessities  would  be  suppliedias  cheaply  as  they 
could  be  in  the  city  of  St  Louis;  and  this  proved  to  be  \rue,  for  in  1849  we 
raised  fair  crops.'  Smooths  Mormon  W^ft^  MS.,  6-6. 

^  The  peculiar  chemical  formations  in  earth  and  water  proyed  of  great  prac- 
tical value  when  once  understood.  '  For  two  years  all  the  saleratus  used  was 
obtained  from  Saleratus  Lake,  near  Independence  Rock;  the  salt  from  the 
lake  became  an  article  of  value  in  local  use  and  among  their  exports.  The 
alkali  swept  down  from  the  mountains,  and  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
ingredients,  such  as  magnesia,  soda,  salt,  etc.,  when  once  subdued,  makes  the 
most  durable  of  soils,  which  needs  no  enriching.'  Richards,  in  Utah  Notes, 
MS.,  8. 

^ '  Now  as  regards  my  beoiiming  at  Salt  Lake.  Soon  after  my  arrival  a 
city  lot  was  assigned  to  me  for  a  home  and  residence,  on  which  I  placed  mv 
wagcm  box  or  wagon  bed,  which  contained  our  provisions,  bedding,  and  all 
our  earthly  goods,  placed  them  upon  the  ffround,  turned  away  our  stock  upon 
the  winter  ranse,  and  looked  about  us.  I  soon  diBposed  of  some  of  my  cloth- 
ing for  some  adobes,  and  put  the  walls  up  of  a  small  room,  which  we  covered 
with  a  tent-cloth,  that  answered  us  during  the  winter,  until  lumber  could  be 
procured  next  spring.*  Richards'  Near.,  MS.,  38;  Early  Records,  MS.,  36-8. 

*  On  Feb.  18th  the  people  begsn  to  move  out  of  the  fort  to  their  citv  lots. 
Id.  9  47.  A  number  of  temporary  farm  buildings  had  been  completed  before 
this  date.  Pratt'«  ilutoftio^rapAy,  406;  if iUennia/ j^tor,  x.  370.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  from  Salt  Lake  City,  July  8, 1849,  gives 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  place,  which  has  been  copied  by  several  writers 
on  Mormonism.  *  There  were  no  hotels,  because  there  was  no  travel;  no  bar- 
bers' shops,  because  evenr  one  chose  to  shave  Mb  neighbor;  no  stores,  because 
they  had  no  ffoods  to  seU  nor  time  to  traffic;  no  centre  of  business,  because 
all  were  too  Dusy  to  make  a  centre.  There  was  abundance  of  mechanics' 
shops,  of  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  tailors,  etc. ;  but  thev  needed  no  sign, 
nor  had  they  time  to  paint  or  erect  one,  for  they  were  crowoed  with  business. 
I  this  day  attended  worship  with  them  in  the  open  air.  Some  thousands  of 
well-dressed,  intelligent-looking  people  assembled,  some  on  foot,  some  in  car- 
riages, and  on  horseback.  Many  were  neatlv  and  even  fashionably  clad. 
The  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  ladies  reminded  me  of  some  of  our  congre- 
gations in  Kew  York.'  The  letter  is  in  Mackay's  The  Mormons,  282.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  description,  as  the  reader  is  well 
aware  that  hundreds  of  California-bound  emigrants  passed  through  the  valley 
this  year.    Harvesting  b^gan  July  9th,  and  until  that  date  the  Mormous  were 

Hist.  Uxab.    19 
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being  rapidly  broken  up  by  the  remoyal  of  the  hoofles 
on  to  the  city  lots*  The  city  was  divided  into  nine- 
teen bishopB*  wards  ;^  the  ten-acre  blocks  were  divided 
into  allotments  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  the  five-acre 
lots  in  similar  proportion,  each  boildii^  facing  the 
earden  of  the  one  adjoining,  the  space  of  twenty  feet 
kft  between  the  houses  and  the  surroonding  fence 
being  afterward  planted  with  trees  and  shrubb^-y.* 

The  need  of  a  circulating  medium  had  been  felt 
ever  since  the  valley  had  been  settled*  Their  cur- 
rency was  blankets,  grain,  and  seeds;  and  even  after 
gold-du8t  was  brought  in  by  the  miners  great  incon- 
venience was  experienced  in  its  use,  and  many  re- 
fused to  take  it,  as  there  was  a  waste  in  weighii^  it 
To  meet  this  emergency,  bank  bills  for  one  dollar 

•f ten  without  their  duly  braid,  as  we  b*ve  eeen.  The  feOowiog  is  prohehly 
mach  nearar  the  truth:  'The  hoiuee  are  small,  principally  of  fafick  (adobe), 
built  up  only  as  temporary  abodes,  until  the  more  uigent  and  important  mat- 
ters of  enclosura  and  cultivation  are  attended  to;  but  I  noTer  saw  anything  to 
surpass  the  ingenuity  of  arran^|ement  with  whidi  they  are  fitted  up,  and  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  with  which  they  are  kept  Thero  were  trademen  and 
artUans  of  all  descriptions,  but  no  regulsr  stores  or  workshops,  except  ioms. 
Stillp  from  the  shoeing  of  a  horse  to  the  mending  of  a  watdi  then  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  it  done,  as  cheap  and  as  well  put  out  of  hand  as  in  any  other 
eity  in  America/  KeUy*s  Ezeurnon  to  Califormck,  22ft.  ^^ 

^  The  bishops  wera  David  Fairbanks,  John  Lowiy,  Ouistopher  Williams, 
William  Hickenlooper,  WUliam  J.  Perkins,  Addison  Everett,  Seth  Tkft,  David 
Pettigraw,  Benjamin  Covey,  Edward  Hunter,  John  Murdoch,  Abraham  0. 
Smoot,  Issac  Higbee,  Joseph  L.  Heywood,  James  Hendrix,  Benjamin  Brown, 
Orville  S.  Cox,  and  Joel  H.  Johnson.  UtahKaHy  Beeord^  MS.,  47-S,  69. 
The  valley  is  settled  for  20  miles  south  and  40  miles  north,  and  divided  into 
19  wards.  Hitt,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1840,  67. 

*  At  a  council  held  Feb.  17,  1840,  the  committee  on  fencing  reported  that 
the  enclosure  termed  the  big  field  would  include  201  ten-acre  lots,  400  five- 
acra  lots,  the  church  farm  of  800  acres,  aud  17  acres  of  fractioiial  lots,  the 
whole  requiring  6,240  rods  of  fencing,  of  which  it  was  recommended  that 
3,210  should  be  of  adobes,  663  of  adobes  or  stone,  and  1,361  of  ditch,  posts, 
and  rails.  'When  the  Mormons  first  arrived  they  did  not  quarrel  for 
best  lauds,  but  cultivated  a  whole  district  in  common,  dividing  the  harvest 
acoording  to  work  done,  seed  supplied,  and  need  of  famiW.  On  dividing  the 
town  into  lots,  each  received  his  plat,  and  so  with  fields,  for  south  of  the  town 
Uy  a  field  of  6  square  miles,  cultivated  in  common;  this  was  divided  into  5- 
acre  square  lots  and  given  to  heads  of  families,  by  lot  or  dirtribution,  in  tracts 
of  one  to  eight  lots  each.  After  the  distribution  some  began  to  speculate  with 
their  lots,  but  to  this  the  church  objected,  saying  that  none  should  sell  his 
land  for  more  than  first  cost  and  improvements,  for  it  belonged  to  God,  and 
was  merely  held  in  use  by  the  holder.  Still,  secret  speculations  oocnned.' 
OUhatiften't  Mormontn,  166-7. 

*  *Owing  to  the  absence  of  small  change,  the  tax  collector  was  instructed 
to  give  due-bilU  for  sums  less  than  a  dollar,  and  redeem  them  when  presented 

.in  sufiioient  amount*  Hi&t.  B.  Yotmg,  MS.,  1849,  28. 
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were  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  signed  by 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Thomas 
Bullock,  clerk.  In  September,  Brigham  had  brought 
eighty-four  dollars  in  small  change  into  the  valley, 
which  had  been  distributed,  but  was  no  longer  in  cir- 
culation. On  the  6th  of  January,  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  council  to  the  effect  that  "the  Kirtland 
bank  bills  be  put  into  circulation  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Joseph, 
that  the  Kirtland  notes  would  one  day  be  as  good  as 
gold."  The  first  printing  was  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  paper  money,*® 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  this  currency  an  attempt 
was  made  by  John  Kay  to  coin  gold-dust,  but  the 
crucibles  broke  in  the  attempt.  All  the  dies  and 
everything  connected,  with  the  coining  were  made  in 
Salt  Lake  City."  Subsequent  attempts  were  more 
successful.  The  coin  was  made  of  pure  gold,  without 
alloy,  which  made  it  deficient  in  weight;  it  was  there- 
fore sold  as  bullion.  Brigham  then  proposed  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  until  gold  could  be  coined."  There 
was  also  a  paper  currency  issued  some  years  later 
by  a  company  m  Salt  Lake  City  known  as  the  Des- 
eret  Currency  Association,  its  capital  being  in  cattle, 
but  this  was  merely  a  temporary  convenience."     Cur- 

1*  Fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  paper  currency  was  iaaued.  Jlist,  B,  Toung, 
MS.,  1849,  3.  On  the  22d,  type  waa  aet  for  50-cent  billa— the  first  type- 
•etting  in  the  city.  Id.,  42-3;  8,  L.  C.  CwUrilnUor,  ii.  209. 

>^  *Kobert  Cainpbell  ensraved  the  atanipa  for  the  coin.'  WeUt^  Narr,^ 
MS.,  42.  Brigham  aaya,  *1  o£fered  the  gold-dust  back  to  the  people,  but 
they  did  not  want  it.'  HitL  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  1.  *Tho8  ll  Smith,  a 
mountaineer,  wrote  me  from  Bear  River  Valley,  offering  to  sell  me  $200  or 
^00  in  small  coin. .  .and  take  our  currency  for  the  same,  and  he  would  trade 
his  skins,  furs,  robes,  etc.,  with  us.'  f(L,  79. 

1'  *  John  Kay  coined  $2.50,  f5,  and  |20  pieces.'  Nebeher*s  Early  Jxiwtke, 
MS.,  3.  A  description  is  given  in  Juv.  Jnat,  of  coins  with  beehive  and  spread 
eagle  on  one  side,  with  inscription  'Deseret  Assay  Office,  Pure  Gold,'  and  at 
the  base  '5  D.'  On  the  reverse  is  a  lion,  surrounded  by  *  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,'  in  characters  known  as  the  Deseret  alphabet.  VoL  ix.  no.  4; p.  39.-  In 
1849  and  1850,  coins  of  the  value  of  $20,  $10,  $5,  and  $2.50  were  struck  o£El 
Their  fineness  was  899-1000,  and  no  alloy  was  used  except  a  little  silver.  S, 
L.  C.  ConlribtUoTt  ii.  209.  'The  gold-dust  was  sufficient  in  quantity  for  all 
ordinary  purfjoses. .  .In  the  exchange  the  brethren  deposited  the  cold-dust 
with  the  presidency,  who  issued  bills  or  a  paper  currency;  and  the  lurtland 
safety  fund  re-signed  it  on  a  par  with  gold.'  id,,  5G. 
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rency,  in  either  gold  or  paper,  was  afterward  desig- 
nated as  valley  tan,  a  name  synonymous  with  home- 
made or  of  Utah  manufacture,  the  origin  of  which 
will  be  explained  later." 

Of  the  houses  built  early  in  1849,  few  had  more 
than  two  rooms,  many  had  only  board  windows,  and 
some  were  without  doors.  Several  of  the  adobe 
houses  in  the  fort  had  fallen  down  from  the  effects  of 
the  thaw.  When  at  last  they  had  learned  how  to  make 
adobes,  they  were  of  the  best  kind.  Alkali  at  first 
was  mixed  with  the  clay,  which,  when  exposed  to  rain, 
would  expand  and  burst  the  bricks.  After  this  year 
more  commodious  structures  were  erected  for  public 
and  private  use,  the  means  being  supplied  in  part  by 
traffic  with  emigrants  for  California.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  the  council-house  on  East  Temple 
street,  a  two-story  stone  edifice,  forty-five  feet  square,^* 
used  originally  for  church  purposes,  and  afterward 
occupied  by  the  state  and  territorial  legislatures.  In 
front  of  the  council-house  was  temple  block,  on  the 
south-west  corner  of  which  stood  the  tabernacle,  built 
in  1851-2,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  assem- 
bly hall,  with  accommodation  for  2,500  persons,^*  and 
consecrated  on  April  6th  of  the  latter  year."     Dur- 

^*  See  chap,  ziz.,  note  4i,  this  vol. 

"'I  waa  appointed  saperintendent  of  public  works  in  the  fall  of  184S. 
The  first  house  that  waa  built  was  a  little  adobe  place  that  was  used  for  the 
church  office. .  .The  little  office  that  was  the  first  place  built  was  one  story, 
about  18  by  12  feet,  slanting  roof  coTered  with  boards  and  dirt.  This  re* 
mained  the  church  office  fur  about  two  years . .  .The  foundation  of  the  council  • 
house  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  then  the  first  story  put  up.'  Wells* 
Narr.,  MS.,  41-2.  Built  hj  tithing.  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  56.  At  a 
meeting  held  Oct.  1,  1848,  it  was  resoWed  to  build  a  council-house,  and  on 
the  7th  of  November  masons  commenced  laying  the  foundation.  Utah  Early 
Hecords,  MS.,  36,  38. 

^'  Linforth  gives  its  dimensions  at  126  ft  by  64,  and  states  that  the  roof 
was  arched,  without  being  supported  by  pillars.  BatUe  from  Liverpool,  109. 
In  Uteih  Bkirly  Records,  MS.,  125,  127,  it  is  stated  that  the  dimensions  were 
120  by  60  ft,  and  that  work  was  begun  May  2l8t.  See  also  Deseret  Neios, 
May  17,  1851;  The  Mormons  at  Home,  112-13,  147-9;  Burton's  City  of  the 
Saints,  270. 

"  At  a  general  conference,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  related  in  the 
Contributor,  ii.  333.  The  conference  lasted  several  days,  and  at  its  conclusion 
a  collection  was  made  to  provide  funds  for  a  sacramental  service,  f  149  being 
given  in  coin,  together  with  several  pounds'  weight  of  silver  watch-cases, 
spoons,  rings,  and  ornaments.  From  the  silver,  cups  were  made,  which  aro 
still  in  ase  at  the  tabernacle. 
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ing  its  construction,  the  saints  in  every  part  of  the 
world  were  urged  to  self-denial,  and  it  was  voted  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  snuiT,  and  tobacco, 
the  supois  thus  saved  to  be  also  used  for  the  building 
of  the  temple,  which  was  to  stand  on  the  same  block. 
The  latter  was  to  be  built  of  stone  quarried  in  the 
mountains,  and  a  railroad  from  temple  block  to  the 
quarry  was  chartered  for  the  conveyance  of  building 
material. 

Adjoining  the  tabernacle  was  the  bowery,  100  by 
60  feet,  made  of  posts  and  boarding,  completed  three 
or  four  years  later,  and  large  enough  to  contain  8,000 
people,  a  temporary  structure  having  been  erected  in 
1848.  Among  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
tithing  office,  the  social  hall,  and  the  seventies*  hall  of 
science.  Several  bridges  were  also  built,  which  were 
paid  for  by  the  one  per  centum  property  tax.** 

Thus  at  the  western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains was  laid  out  the  city  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  its 
buildings  being  distributed  over  a  greater  area  than 
that  on  which  stood,  in  1850,  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  United  States.^  Its  site  was  on  a  slope, 
barely  perceptible  except  toward  the  north,  where  it 
was  enclosed  by  the  Wasatch  Range  and  a  spur  trend- 
ing to  the  westward.  Resting  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  it  was  watered  by  several  creeks;  a  canal, 
twelve  miles  long,  crossing  three  streams,  being  pro- 
posed to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Big  Cottonwood 
to  the  farm-lands  south  of  the  city;  and  through 
each  street  flowed  a  rivulet  of  pure  water,  which  was 
thence  diverted  into  the  garden  plats. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1849,  was  held  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers.^    At  day- 

^"Besolved  that  s  tax  of  one  per  ct  per  annnm  be  aasessed  on  property  to 
repair  public  highways.  Hid.  B.  Young ,  MS.,  1849,  5. 

^^  Kane's  The  Mot^mawi,  74;  New  York  Ttibune,  Oct.  7,  1849. 

"'The  4th  and  24th  of  July  were  at  first  celebrated  together,  but  on  tVe 
latter  date  because  bread  and  yegetables  were  more  plentiful  at  the  end  of  thu 
month  than  at  the  beginning.  Utah  Ea/rly  Records^  MS.,  91« 
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break  cannon  were  fired  and  bands  of  music  passed 
through  the  city,  arousing  the  citizens  for  the  great 
events  of  the  day.  A  flag  brought  from  Nauvoo  was 
prominently  displayed,  and  a  larger  flag  was  hoisted 
from  the  liberty-pole,  A  procession  was  formed  of 
young  men  and  maidens,  who  in  appropriate  costumes, 
bearing  banners  and  singing,  escorted  Brigham  to  the 
bowery.  They  were  received  with  shouts  of  "Ho- 
sanna  to  God  and  the  LambI"  While  the  governor 
and  the  church  dignitaries  were  passing  down  the  aisle 
cheers  and  shouts  of  *'  Hail  to  the  governor  of  Des- 
eretl"  greeted  them  on  every  side.  The  declaration 
of  independence  and  the  constitution  were  then  read, 
followed  by  patriotic  addresses.  The  procession  was 
then  re-formed  and  marched  to  the  feast  served  on 
tables  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  length.  ''The  tables 
were  heavily  loaded/'  says  Brigham,  "with  all  the  lux- 
uries of  field  and  garden,  and  with  nearly  all  the  vege- 
tables of  the  world;  the  seats  were  filled  and  refilled 
by  a  people  who  had  been  deprived  of  those  luxuries 
for  years,  and  they  welcomed  to  their  table  every 
stranger  within  their  border."*^  A  greater  variety 
was  provided,  as  the  saints  had,  exchanged  for  many 
luxuries  their  flour,  butter,  potatoes,  and  other  pro- 
duce, with  passing  emigrants. 

Not  only  on  the  pioneer  aqniversarybut  on  the 
4th  of  July,^  at  Christmas  week,  and  on  other  occa- 

'^  'The  hospitalities  of  the  occasion  were  Bot  confined  to  the  saints  alone, 
bat  included  several  hundreds  of  California  emigrants  who  had  stopped  to 
recruit,  as  well  as  threescore  Indians,  *  says  Eliza  Snow.  See  Snow*«  Biograpkif^ 
95-107,  for  description  of  the  celebration;  also  Kane*9  The  Mormons^  80-1; 
fliat.  B.  Young,  MS.,  10&-116, 143;  Mrs  Horne's Migratums,  MS.,  30;  I\rontier 
Gucmlian,  Sept.  19, 1849.  After  dinner  four  and  twenty  toasts  were  dnink,  fol- 
lowed by  volunteer  toasts.  President  Younff  declared  that  he  never  saw  sach 
a  dinner  in  his  life.  One  of  the  elders  remarked  that  'it  was  almost  a  marvel- 
lous thing  that  everybody  was  satisfied,  and. .  .not  an  oath  was  uttered,  not  a 
man  intoxicated,  not  a  jar  or  disturbance  occurred  to  mar  the  union,  peace, 
and  harmony  of  the  day.'  Frontier  Ouanfton,  Sept.  19,  1849.  Amonff  the 
guests  was  the  Indian  chief  Walker,  who,  accompanied  by  Soweite,  chief  of 
the  Utahs,  and  several  hundred  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  via* 
ited  the  city  in  Sept.  1848.   Uto^  Early  Records,  MS.,  33. 

"  For  a  description  of  4th  of  July  festivities,  see  DronHer  (TttordtoJi,  July 
10,  1850,  Oct.  3,  1851;  Ikaeret  News,  July  12,  1851,  July  10, 1852;  8.  L.  C. 
Contribtaor,  ii.  271. 
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sions  festivities  were  held."  Sometimes  the  guests 
contributed  toward  the  expense  of  the  entertainment, 
the  amount  that  each  one  was  expected  to  pay  being 
stated  on  the  card  of  invitation.^ 

.In  winter,  theatrical  performances  were  given  bv 
the  Deseret  Dramatic  Association  at  the  social  hall, 
and  in  summer  at  the  bowery,  the  parts  being  well 
sustained  and  the  orchestra  and  decorations  well  ap- 
pointed.** At  the  former,  private  parties  were  given 
when  the  gathering  was  too  large  for  the  residence  of 
the  host;  m  the  basement  were  appliances  for  cooking, 
and  adjoining  was  a  dining-room  with  seats  and  tables 
sufficient  for  three  hundred  persona  All  entertain- 
ments were  opened  with  prayer;  then  came  dancing, 
songs,  and  music,  foUowea  by  supper,  the  guests  being 
dismissed  with  a  benediction  at  an  early  hour. 

The  public  festivities  of  the  Mormons  were  always 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  and  none 
Vere  allowed  to  join  in  them  who  were  not  in  good 
standing.  To  sing,  dance,  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  was  regarded  almost  as  a  religious  duty,  but 
only  those  must  rejoice  whose  hearts  were  pure  and 
whose  hands  were  clean.  Thus,  toward  christmas  of 
this  year,  1849,  regulations  were  issued  by  the  high 
council  for  the  observance  of  the  approaching  holi- 
days. They  were  to  commence  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember and  last  until  the  council  should  declare  them 
at  an  end,  officers  being  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
dances.     No  person  who  had  been  disfellowshipped 

"The-christmM  festival  of  1851  is  described  in  the  Desertt  News,  Jan. 
24,  1852.  '  On  the  24th/  writes  Brigham  in  regard  to  another  occasion,  *  I  in- 
vited the  wives  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  other  elders  who  were  on  missions, 
with  a  nmnber  of  my  relatives,  to  dine  at  my  honse.  Seventy  ladies  sat  down 
at  the  first  table.  I  employed  five  sleighs  to  ooUeot  the  oomnany;  the  day 
was  stormy;  near  my  house  the  snow  drifted  three  feet  deep.'  jStut.  B.  Young, 
MS.,  1850,  2. 

*^  Contributions  were  often  made  in  the  shape  of  eatables,  and  an  in-door 
picnic  extemporized.  Ferri^  Utah  and  the  Momume,  306. 

*  In  May  1851,  the  second  act  of  *  Robert  Macaire'  was  performed  at  the 
bowery,  the  performance  oonduding  with  the  faroe  of  '  The  Dead  Shot.'  Con- 
tribuU>rt  ii  271. 
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or  excommunicated  was  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the 
dance.  Those  who  had  sold  liquor  for  gain,  thereby- 
corrupting  the  morals  of  society,  were  also  disquali- 
fied. All  friends  and  well-wishers  to  society,  all  who 
remembered  the  poor  and  needy ,^  were  invited  to 

Sarticipate,  though  not  members  of  the  church.  But 
eclares  the  council :  ''Woe  unto  them  that  dance  with 
guile  and  malice  in  their  hearts  toward  their  neigh- 
bor! Woe  unto  them  that  have  secretly  injured  their 
neighbor  or  his  or  her  property  1  Woe  unto  them 
that  are  ministers  of  disorder  and  of  evil  1  If  these 
shall  go  forth  in  the  dance  without  confessing  and 
forsaking  their  guilt,  the  faith  of  the  council  is  that 
they  seal  their  doom  by  it." 

After  their  festivities  the  people  returned,  each  to 
his  calling,  with  renewed  zest.  It  was  an  article  of 
faith  among  them  that  labor  was  honorable,  and  all 
who  were  not  missionaries  were  expected  to  do  their 
part.  By  revelation,  Joseph  Smith  was  released  from 
this  obligation,  but  Brigham  Young  worked  as  a  car- 
penter in  his  own  mills.  Labor  was  regarded  as  a 
duty  no  less  than  prayer  or  temple  service,  each  one 
working  with  his  hands  at  whatsoever  he  found  to 
do,  and  cheerfully  contributing  his  tithes  toward  the 
church  revenues,  which  were  expended  for  public  im- 

f)rovement8,  for  the  support  of  missions,  and  the  re- 
ief  of  the  sick  and  destitute." 

^  *  Bring  all  your  tithes  and  offerings  to  the  proper  place  for  the  poor, 
that  there  he  none  hungry  among  us,  and  let  the  poor  rejoice;  and  then  you 
may  rejoice  in  the  dance  to  your  heart's  content.  Regulations  of  the  nigh 
Coancil,  in  Frontier  Otuirdiant  Nov.  28, 1849.  Brigham,  in  an  address  at  the 
state-house  in  1852,  at  a  pari^  given  to  the  legulature,  said:  'I  want  it 
distinctlv  understood  that  fiddling  and  dancing  are  no  part  of  our  worship. 
My  mina  labors  like  a  man  logging.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  fond  of 
these  pastimes;  thev  give  me  a  privilege  to  throw  eveiything  off  and  shake 
myself,  that  my  boay  may  exercise  and  my  mind  rest.'  Ana  again:  'This 
company  is  controlled  like  the  ship  by  the  rudder  in  a  gentle  breeze,  that  can 
be  turned  hither  and  thither  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  him  who  com- 
mands.' Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1852,  22. 

*^  0l8hau9en*«  Mormonen,  164-5.  On  July  28,  1860,  the  president  writes  to 
Orson  Hyde,  then  at  KanesviUe.  *Our  celebration  was  well  attended.  It  Ib 
a  general  time  of  health  with  the  saints,  and  peace  and  plenty  of  hard  work, 
as  every  one  has  been  so  busy  that  they  can  hardly  get  time  to  eat  or  sleep. 
You  speak  about  hurrv  and  bustle  at  Kanesville;  but  if  you  were  here,  to  see, 
feel,  and  realize  the  burdens,  labors,  and  responsibilities,  which  are  daily. 
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Among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Utah  at  this  period  was  the  migration  of 
gold-seekers  to  California.  Hundreds  of  emigrants, 
turning  aside  to  Salt  Lake  City,  wearied  and  dis- 
pirited, their  cattle  worn  out  and  their  wagons  broken, 
were  glad  to  exchange  them,  together  with  their  tools, 
household  furniture,  and  spare  clothing,  for  provisions 
and  pack  animals  at  very  low  rates.**  Many  were 
glad  to  remain  during  winter,  and  work  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Though  reports  were  freely  circulated  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  as  a  rule 
they  were  kindly  treated,  and  not  a  few  abandoned 
their  search  for  gold  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
saints.^ 

The  arrival  in  November  of  the  first  pack-mule  train 
from  California,  laden  with  many  luxuries  and  neces- 
sities, was  an  important  event.  The  people  formed 
in  line,  waiting  hours  for  their  turn  to  buy  the  limited 
amount  allowed.*^    When   a  sack   of  potatoes  was 

hourly,  momentarily,  rolling,  piling,  tamblinff,  and  thundering  upon  ub,  you 
•would  at  least  oonclade  that  there  was  no  danger  of  our  getting  the  gout 
from  idleness  or  too  much  jollity. '  Frordier  Guardian,  Sept.  18,  1850.  Men- 
tion of  cholera  on  the  MissiBsippi  and  Missouri  rivers  in  the  spring  of  1849  is 
made  by  Brigham.  '  Many  Mormon  brethren  and  sisters  emiffrating  on  those 
rivers  died;  60  died  p^oins  from  St  Louis  to  Kanesville,  most^  from  England 
and  Wales,  under  Capt.  Dan.  Jones.'  HUtt,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  85. 

*^  Horses,  harnesses,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  were  bought  of  eager  emigrants 
at  one  fifth  of  their  cost  in  the  states.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  113. 

**  In  Ihe  autumn  of  1849  many  emigrants,  while  resting  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
wrote  letters  to  their  friends,  in  whicn  they  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  shown  them  by  the  saints.  Extracts  from  these  letters  were  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  throughout  the  states.  Gunnison,  The  Mormons,  65, 
says:  *  Their  many  deeds  of  charity  to  the  sick  and  broken-down  eold-seekers 
all  speak  loudly  in  their  favor,  and  must  eventually  I'edoand  to  £eir  praise. ' 
See  also  Kane^s  The  Mormons,  76-7;  Stansbury's  Expedition  to  O.  8,  Lake,  i. 
134.  In  March  1851,  numbers  of  emigrants  were  baptized,  and  most  of  them 
remained  in  Utah.  Id.,  123.  D.  J.  Staples,  who  remained  at  S.  L.  City  for 
two  or  three  weeks  with  a  Boston  party  bound  for  California  in  1849,  says: 
'The  Mormons  showed  their  kin^iess  in  every  oossible  way,  supplying  all 
wants  and  taking  care  of  the  sick.'  Incidents  ana  Iitform,,  in  Cat.,  MS.,  D. 
1-3.  See  also  Van  Dyke*s  Statement,  in  Id.,  1.  Among  later  instances  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  John  C.  Fremont,  who  with  nine  white  men  and  twelve 
Indians  arrived  at  Parowan  Jan.  7,  1854,  in  a  starving  condition.  He  wat 
supplied  with  provisions  and  fresh  animals,  setting  forth  eastward  on  th« 


'* Brown  sugar  was  fl  a  lb.;  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  No  one 
was  allowed  more  than  one  poond  of  anything.  Mrs  Homers  Migrationsn 
MiS..30. 
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brought  into  the  valley  in  the  spring,  they  were 
eagerly  bought  at  any  price.  From  four  small  ones, 
costing  fifty  cents,  was  obtained  a  bushel  of  good-sized 
potatoes  which  were  saved  for  seed. 

The  immigration  during  the  season  numbered  some 
1,400  souls,  who  were  added  to  the  settlers  in  the 
valley,"  and  who,  with  the  number  remaining  of 
those  originally  bound  for  California,  made  a  large 
population  to  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter. 

A  carrying  company  was  also  established**  in  De- 
cember for  the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  and 
goods  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  gold  regions  of 
California.  In  their  prospectus,  the  proprietors  set 
forth  that,  residing  as  they  did  in  the  valley,  and  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  route,  they  could  provide 
fresh  animals  as  they  were  needed  and  save  the  loss 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  that  had  been 
incurred  by  former  parties  through  inexperience. 
For  passengers  to  Sutter's  Fort,  the  rate  was  $300,  of 
which  $200  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  the  remain- 
der on  reaching  Salt  Lake  City.  For  freight,  the 
terms  were  $250  per  ton,  of  which  two  thirds  must 
also  be  paid  in  advance. 

A  small  company  under  Captain  Lamoreaux  left 
the  valley  for  Green  River,  and  there  established  a 
ferry  and  trading  post;  among  them  were  wagon- 
makers  and  blacksmiths,  whose  services  would  be  in- 
valuable. 

When  the  immigrants  of  this  year  arrived  in  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  many  of  them  were 

*i  *  Our  cattle  stampeded,  and  at  the  south  pass  of  the  Platte  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  storm,  in  which  70  animals  were  frozen.  We  made  our 
journey  to  Salt  Lake  City,  1,034  miles,  in  145  days,  arriving  Oct.  27th.'  Oeo. 
A .  Smilh*a  A utobiog. ,  in  TuUidi/e's  Mag.,  July  1 884.  The  cattle  of  the  Califor- 
nia Knterprise  Company,  under  Judge  Thos  K.  Owen  of  111.,  stampeded  near 
the  forks  of  the  Platte  and  ran  back  130  miles  in  about  26  hours;  they  were 
brought  aloi*g  by  Capt.  Allen  Taylor's  company,  which  received  from  their 
owners  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their  gratitude.  Bist,  B.  Young, 
MS.,  1849,  167-8. 

'^  Termed  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  Carrying  Company.  The  proprie- 
tors were  Shadrach  Koundy,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  John  S.  Fullmer,  George 
D.  Grant,  and  RusseU  Homer.  Utah  EaHy  Meeords,  Ma,  101;  HiU.  £. 
Young,  MS.,  1849,  168. 
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almost  destitute  of  clotbiDg,^  bedding,  and  household 
furniture,  such  articles  as  they  possessed  having  been 
exchanged  for  food  during  their  journey.  In  1848 
it  had  been  prophesied  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  that  the 
commodities,  known  among  the  brethren  as  'states 
goods/  would  be  as  cheap  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  in  New 
York;  while  Brigham  Young,  soon  after  setting  forth 
from  NauvoOy  had  made  a  similar  prediction,  declaring 
that  within  five  years  his  people  would  be  more  pros- 
perous than  they  had  ever  been.  Both  prophecies 
were  fulfilled,**  when,  during  the  first  years  of  the 

fold  fever,  company  after  company  came  pouring  into 
Jtah,  which  might  now  be  termed  the  half-way  house 
of  the  nation.  Several  hundred  California-bound  emi- 
grants arrived  in  the  valley  in  1849,  too  late  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  on  the  northern  route,  and  proposed 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  valley.  There  was  scarcely 
provision  enough  for  those  already  there,  and  as  Jeffer- 
son Hunt  of  the  battalion  offered  to  pilot  the  company 
over  the  southern  route,  they  decided  to  undertake 
the  trip,  and  started  on  the  8th  of  October,  arriving 
in  California  on  the  22d  of  December.**  On  the  1st 
of  December  nineteen  men  came  into  the  city  on 
foot,  nearly  famished,  having  been  two  days  making 
their  way  over  Big  Mountain.  Their  wagons  had 
been  lefl  on  Echo  Creek,  and  their  animals  at  Wil- 
low Springs,  where  the  snow,  they  said,  was  six  feet 
deep  on  a  level.  Though  many  of  these  adven- 
turers were  poor,  some  of  the  trains  were  loaded 
with  valuable  merchandise,  for  which  their  owners 

"  Parley  relates  that  during  1848  he  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  go 
barefooted  for  several  months,  reserving  their  Indian  moocasins  for  ex£a 
occasions.  Autobiog,,  405. 

*^In  the  summer  of  1849,  almost  every  article  except  tea  and  coffee  sold  at 
GO  per  cent  below  the  prices  ruling  in  eastern  cities.  FfwUier  Ouardian,  Sept 
6,  1849. 

^  *  The  company  became  dissatisfied  at  the  continued  southern  direction. 
At  Beaver  Creek,  ono  Capt.  Smith  came  up  with  a  company  of  packers,  say- 
ing that  he  had  maps  and  charts  of  a  new  route,  called  Walker's  cut-off.  All 
the  packers  and  most  of  Capt.  Hunter's  co.  joined  Smith.  After  wandering 
about  the  mountains  for  a  time  many  turned  back  and  took  the  southern 
route,  while  Capt.  Smith  and  a  few  others  struggled  through  and  arrived  in 
C^lifomia  on  foot.'  JdiaL  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849, 167. 
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expected  to  find  a  ready  market  on  reaching  their 
destination.  But  while  sojourning  in  the  valley,  news 
arrived  that  vessels  laden  with  similar  merchandise 
had  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  or  were  far  on  their 
way,  and  that  already  the  market  was  greatly  over- 
stocked.**  The  emigrants  were  therefore  glad  to 
exchange  their  costly  outfits  and  their  trading  goods 
for  whatever  they  could  get  in  exchange,  a  single 
horse  or  a  mule,  with  a  smaJl  stock  of  provisions,  be- 
ing sometimes  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  property 
that  had  cost  the  owner  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
cattle  thus  obtained  by  the  settlers,  in  barter,  after 
being  fattened  on  the  nutritious  grasses  of  the  valley, 
were  driven  to  California,  where  a  sure  and  profitable 
market  was  found. 

As  a  result  of  the  California-bound  migration,  there 
followed  an  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, flour  selling  before  the  harvest  of  1 850  at  one  dol- 
lar per  pound,  and  after  harvest  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  cental.^  Throughout  the  autumn  of  this  year  the 
grist-mills  were  run  to  their  utmost  capacity,  grinding 
wheat  for  the  passing  emigrants,  who  at  any  cost 
must  procure  suflScient  to  carry  them  to  the  gold 
mines.  Some  other  articles  of  food  were  for  a  time 
equally  scarce,  sugar  selling  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
for  two  dollars  ;•*  though  beef  was  plentiful,  and 
could  be  had  for  ten  cents  per  pound.*"     It  is  probable, 

** '  TbousandB  of  eim|prant8. . .  have  passed  throngb  Salt  Lake  City  this  sea- 
■on,  ezchon^g  domestic  clothing,  wagons,  etc.,  for  hones  and  moles.'  BitL 
B.  Young.  MS.,  1849,  143. 

^  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  112;  ContribuJUyr,  ii.  240.  See  also  Fronii^ 
Chtardian,  Sept.  18, 1850,  where  is  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  Brf 


Younff  at  the  bowery,  S.  L.  City.  *!  say  unto  you,  farmers,  keep  your  wheat, 
for  I  foresee  if  you  are  not  careful  star\'ation  will  be  on  our  heels.'  It  was 
not  intended,  however,  that  food  should  be  withheld  from  the  destitute;  in 


another  address  from  Brigham,  published  in  the  same  paper,  we  read:  '  I  sav 
to  you,  latter-day  saints,  let  no  man  go  hungry  from  your  doors;  divide  with 
them  and  trust  in  God  for  more.'    'Emigrants,  don't  let  your  spirits  be  worn 


down;  and  shame  be  to  the  door  where  a  man  has  to  so  hungry  away.' 

'^'On  Nov.  21,  1849,  Mr  Vosquez  opened  a  store  m  Salt  Lake  City,  and 

met  with  ready  sale  for  his  su^r  at  this  rate.  Utah  Early  Records^  MS.,  100. 
''Fuel  and  building  material  were  costly,  firewood  being  worth,  in  1850, 

ten  dollars  per  cord,  adobe  bricks  a  dollar  a  hundred,  and  lumber  five  dollars 
Two  years 

throughout  the  territory,  unen  selling  for  20  to  30  cents  per  yard,  flannel  for 


irs  pe]  ^ 

the  hundred  feet.    Two  years  later,  'states  goods'  had  also  become  scarce 
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however,  that  these  rates  represent  the  prices  charged 
to  passing  emigrants,  for  at  this  period  the  wages  of 
laborers  did  not  exceed  $2  per  day,  and  of  skilled 
mechanics  $3.  The  saints  prided  themselves  upon 
their  honorable  dealings  with  these  strangers,  and 
the  moderate  prices  demanded,  thoilgh  frequently 
charged  with  swindling,*®  They  could  afford  to  part 
with  their  produce,  because  they  had  learned  to  dis- 
pense with  many  articles  which  among  other  com* 
munities  were  considered  necessaries.  For  men  who 
had  fed  during  their  first  winter  in  the  valley  on  hides 
and  roots,  it  was  no  great  hardship  to  dispense  for  a 
season  with  a  portion  of  their  provisions,  their  grain, 
beef,  and  butter,  their  coffee  and  sugar,  in  return  for 
which  they  received  such  value. 

It  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  while  thou- 
sands of  California-bound  emigrants  were  passing 
each  year  through  the  Mormon  settlements,  the  saints 
should  themselves  entirely  escape  the  gold  fever.  In 
November  1848,  several  small  parties  of  the  battalion 
found  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City,*^  some  of  them 
bringing  considerable  quantities  of  gold-dust,  which, 
as  they  relate,  had  come  into  their  possession  in  this 
wise. 

In  September  1847  about  forty  of  the  battalion 
men  arrived  at  Sutter's  Fort  in  search  of  employment 
and  were  hired  bv  Sutter  to  dig  the  races  for  a  flour 
mill  about  six  miles  from  the  fort  and  for  a  saw-mill 
some  forty-five  miles  distant.**  The  latter  work  be- 
ing completed  in  January  1848,  and  the  frame  of  the 

90  to  40  cents,  prints  for  25  to  60  cents,  and  jeans  for  75  cents  to  f  1.25;  while 
a  bottle  of  ink  cost  $2,  and  a  ream  of  writing-paper  f  10  to  f  12.  Deseret  Netos, 
Nov.  6,  1852,  where  it  is  stated  that  on  some  daases  of  goods  traders  realized 
from  200  to  10,000  per  cent  profit. 

^ '  I  saved  straw  that  spring  and  braided  forty  hats . .  .1  made  one  to  order 
and  sold  to  an  emigrant  at  the  usnal  price,  f  1.  Ue  was  sarprised  at  its  cheap- 
ness,  but  in  all  oar  dealing^  with  emigrants  we  took  no  aavontage  of  them. 
I  took  boarders  at  five  or  six  dollars  a  week.*  Mrs  JRichards*  Bem.^  MS.,  36. 

*^  Others  had  already  arrived  in  June  and  Sept.  of  this  year.  Utah  Early 
JfeeonU,  MS.,  30-1. 

**  Their  pay  was  to  be  12)  cents  per  cubic  yard,  with  rations  and  free  pasture 
for  their  stock.  TyUr'B  HitL  Mornum  MatkUioth  Z3I2. 
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building  erected,  water  was  turned  into  the  flume 
on  the  24thy  and  the  fall  being  considerable,  washed 
out  a  hole  near  the  base  of  the  mill  on  reaching  the 
tail-race,  whereupon  Marshall,  Sutter's  partner,  and 
superintendent  of  the  party,  examined  the  spot,  fear- 
ing that  the  water  would  undermine  the  foundations. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  observed  there  pieces  of  yel- 
low glistening  metal,  and  picking  up  a  handful  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  not  knowing  what  they  were,  and 
supposing  probably  that  he  had  found  nothing  more 
valuable  than  iron  pyrites. 

They  were  no  iron  pyrites,  however,  that  Marshall 
had  found,  but,  as  it  proved,  nuggets  of  gold,  the 
largest  of  them  being  worth  about  five  dollars.  The 
discovery  was  revealed  in  confidence  to  three  of  the 
saints,  who  unearthed  a  few  more  specimens,  and  soon 
afterward  removed  to  a  sand-bar  in  the  Sacramento 
river,  since  known  as  Mormon  Island.  Here  was  gold 
in  paying  quantities,  the  average  earnings  of  each 
man  being  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  day.  But 
though  dust  and  nuggets  were  freely  shown  to  the 
brethren,  there  were  few  who  would  believe  their 
senses,  and  for  weeks  the  matter  caused  no  excitement. 
At  length,  however,  the  secret  was  disclosed,  which 
soon  transformed  the  peaceful  valleys  of  California  into 
busy  mining  camps,  changing  as  if  by  magic  the  entire 
face  of  the  country.  How  throughout  the  settlements 
on  seaboard  and  on  river  the  merchant  abandoned  his 
wares,  the  lawyer  his  clients,  the  parson  his  flock,  the 
doctor  his  patients,  the  farmer  his  standing  grain — all 
making  one  mad  rush  for  the  gold-fields,  some  on 
horseback,  some  with  pack-mules,  some  with  wheel- 
barrows, some  with  costly  outfits,  and  some  with  no 
outfit  save  the  clothes  on  their  backs — ^is  fully  set  forth 
in  my  History  of  California. 

When  the  disbanded  soldiers  arrived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  displayed  their  treasures, 
a  cry  was  raised  among  the  saints,  "To  California;  to 
the  land  of  Ophir  that  our  brethren  have  discovered!*' 
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But  from  the  twelve  came  a  stem  rebuke.  "The 
true  use  of  gold  is  for  paving  streets,  covering  houses, 
and  making  culinary  dishes;  and  when  the  saints 
shall  have  preached  the  gospel,  raised  grain,  and  built 
up  cities  enough,  the  Lord  will  open  the  way  for  a 
supply  of  gold  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  peo- 
ple. Until  then,  let  them  not  be  over-anxious,  for 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  are  in  the  Lord's  store- 
house, and  he  will  open  the  doors  thereof  when  and 
where  he  pleases.'*^ 

President  John  Smith  wrote  to  the  saints  in  Cali- 
fornia in  March  1848,  urging  them  to  gather  at  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  "that  they  might  share  in  the  bless- 
ings to  be  conferred  on  the  faithful;  and  warned  them 
against  settling  down  at  ease  in  California  with  an 
eye  and  a  half  upon  this  world  and  its  goods,  and 
half  an  eye  dimly  set  towards  Zion  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  and  the  privations  to  be  endured  by 
the  saints." 

"If  we  were  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  dig  up 
chunks  of  gold,"  said  Brigham  to  the  returned 
battalion  on  the  1st  of  October,  1848,  "or  find  it  in 
the  valley,  it  would  ruin  us."  In  an  address  on  the 
sabbath  he  said:  "I  hope  the  gold  mines  will  be  no 
nearer  than  eight  hundred  miles. .  .There  is  more 
delusion  and  the  people  are  more  perfectly  crazy  on 
this  continent  than  ever  before... If  you  elders  of 
Israel  want  to  go  to  the  gold  mines,  go  and  be  damned. 
If  you  go,  I  would  not  give  a  picayune  to  keep  you 
from  damnation."**  "I  advise  the  corrupt,  and  all 
who  want,  to  go  to  California  and  not  come  back,  for 
I  will  not  fellowship  them. .  .Prosperity  and  riches 
blunt  the  feelings  of  man.  If  the  people  were  united, 
I  would  send  men  to  get  the  gold  who  would  care  no 
more  about  it  than  the  dust  under  their  feet,  and 
then  we  would  gather  millions  into  the  church... 

'Second  Qeneral  Epistle  of  the  Twelye,  dated  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct  12» 
1849,  in  I^anlier  Ovardicui,  Dec.  26,  1849. 
*^BiaL  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  100-2,  123. 
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Some  men  don't  want  to  go  after  gold,  but  they  are 
the  very  men  to  go."** 

Thus  the  threatened  migration  was  stayed;  a  few 
companies  departed,^  and  were  asked  in  all  kindness 
never  to  return.  "If  they  have  a  golden  god  in  their 
hearts,'*  said  Brigham,  "they  had  better  stay  were 
they  are."  But  the  majority  of  the  settlers  were 
well  content  to  abide  in  the  valley,  building  up  towns, 
planting  farms,  and  tending  stock  in  their  land  of 
promise. 

**0n  the  7th  of  December,  1848,  Briffham  writes  in  hiB  Journal:  'Some 
few  have  caught  the  gold  fever;  I  connselled  snch,  and  all  the  Baints,  to  re- 
main in  the  valleyB  of  the  monntaina,  make  improvements,  build  comfort* 
able  houses,  and  raise  grain  a^nst  the  days  of  famine  and  pestilence  with 
which  the  earth  would  be  visited.' 

^The  gold  fever  first  broke  out  in  June  1848,  news  of  the  discovery  be- 
ing brouffht  by  a  party  of  battalion  men  that  arrived  from  California  in  that 
month.  In  March  1849,  about  a  dozen  families  departed  or  were  preparing 
to  depart  for  the  mines.  In  March  1851,  about  520  of  the  saints  were  gath- 
ered at  Payson,  Utah  county,  most  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  moving  to 
California.  Utah  EaHy  Secords,  MS.,  31,  68,  122* 
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CHAPTEK  XIIL 

SETTLEMENT  AND  (XXIUPATIOK  07  THE  COUNTRY. 

1847-1852. 

FouKDiKO  ov  CxinnKviujt--BouNTiFir]>--OoDEN--LTNirK— Easton— -Mast 
AioTsviLLE — San  PEn&— Pbovo — Indian  Wab^Walled  Cities— Ev- 
ANSviLLE — LsHi— Battls  Cbbxk— Plbasant  Gbovs— Amsrioan  Fork 
— Patson— Nephi— MANTi—CHisr  Wale:eb~Fillmobe— Site  Chosen 
Fos  THE  Capital— Tooele— GBANTSYiLL&—-KATsyiLLE— Little  Salt 
Lake— Pabowan— Oedak  City— Pakagoonah— Forts  Walker  and 
Hakmont— Box  Elder  Creek— Brioham  CiTr--*WiLLARD  City- 
San  Bernardino  in  California. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  one  Thomas  Grover  arrived 
with  his  family  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  twelve  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  Gity,  and  now  called  Centreville 
Creek.  His  intention  was  to  pasture  stock  for  the 
winter;  and  for  this  purpose  a  spot  was  chosen  where 
the  stream  spreading  over  the  surface  forms  plats  of 
meadow-land,  the  soil  being  a  black,  gravelly  loam. 
Here  Grover,  joined  by  others  in  the  spring,  resolved 
to  remain,  though  in  the  neighborhood  were  encamped 
several  bands  of  Indians,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  as  yet  there  was  no  white  settlement  north  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Land  was  ploughed  and  sown  in 
wheat  and  vegetables,  the  crops  being  more  promising 
than  those  to  the  south.  But  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  settlers  were  startled,  not  by  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Utahs,  but  by  hordes  of  black  monster 
crickets,  swarming  down  from  the  bench-lands,  as  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  bringing  destruction  on  field  and 
garden.  They  turned  out  to  do  battle  with  the  foe; 
ditches  were  dug  around   the  grain-fields,  and   the 

Hm.  Utah,   ao  ( a06 ) 
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M6      SETTLEMENT  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

water  of  the  Btream  diverted  into  them,  while  men, 
women,  and  children,  armed  with  clubs,  checked  the 
advance  of  the  devouring  host  Enough  of  the  crop 
was  saved  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  settlers,  and 
their  energy,  on  this  occasion,  coupled  with  a  supposed 


SCTTLKMZNTS  AT  THI  EnD  OF  1852. 

miraculous  visitation  of  gulls,  probably  saved  a  fore- 
taste of  the  disaster  of  1848.^    A  site  for  a  town  was 

^  After  this  incident  the  water  in  the  creek  began  to  £ail,  thns  for  a  time 
preventinff  the  growth  of  the  settlement  In  1880  there  was  a  good  flow  of 
water,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  forty  families,  with  their  orcharas,  fr^»^An^ 
•nd  farm  land^  N.  T.  Porter,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  177. 
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gnrveyed  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  the  place  waa 
named  Centreville. 

Near  Centreville,  in  what  was  afterward  Davis 
county,  a  settlement  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1848 
by  Peregrine  Sessions,  the  place  being  called  Bonn* 
tifuL» 

As  early  as  1841  the  countiy  round  where  the  city 
of  Ogden  was  laid  out  was  held  as  a  Spanish  grant  by 
Miles  M.  Goodyear,  who  built  a  fort,  consisting  of  a 
stockade  and  a  few  log  houses,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers.*  On  the  6th  of 
June,  1848,  James  Brown,  of  the  battalion,  coming 
from  California  with  |5,000,  mostly  in  gold-dust,  pur- 
chased the  tract  from  Goodyear.*  As  it  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  in  all  that  region,  grain  and 
vegetables  being  raised  in  abundance,  not  only  num- 
bers of  the  brethren  from  Salt  Lake  City,  but  after 
a  while  gentiles  from  the  western  states,  settled 
there.  In  August  1850  Brigham  Young,  Heb^r  C. 
Kimball,  Orson  Hyde,  and  others  laid  out  the  city  of 
Ogden,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  river.'    The 

'A  Utile  to  the  lonth  of  Centreville  wu  a  small  settlement  which  at  fint 
went  bv  the  name  of  CUl's  settlement,  afterward  taking  the  name  BoontifuL 
Utah  Early  Beeords,  MS.,  132.  In  8loan*9  Utah  Oazetteer,  130-1,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  three  settlements  of  this  name— East,  West,  and  South  Bonii- 
tiful— West  Bonntifol  being  settled  in  1848  by  James  Eackrell  and  his  fam- 
ily. South  Bountiful  by  Qeorge  Meeyers  and  Edwin  Pa^  All  are  now  on 
the  line  of  the  Utah  CcoitFal  nilroad.  In  January  of  this  year  Sessions  abo 
founded  a  settlement  which  bore  his  name,  about  15  miles  north  of  S.  L.  Otfy. 
Harrwan'B  Grit.  NgU9  on  Utah,  MS.,  45. 

'  The  tract  is  described  as  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Weber  GafiMi, 
following  the  base  of  the  mountains  north  to  the  hot  springs,  thence  westward 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  to  a  point  opporiite 
Weber  Caiion,  and  thence  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Stat^ordft  Ogden  CT^y, 
MS.,  1;  Richards*  ^orr.,  MS.,  passim. 

*  Some  say  for  $1,950;  others  place  the  amount  at  $3,000.  See  Ricbard^ 
Ifarr,,  MS.;  StanfonPa  Ogden  City,  MS. 

»  Utah  Bkvrly  Records,  MS.,  112.  See  also  8,  L,  O.  Contributor,  ii.  240; 
and  Desuret  News,  Sept.  7,  1860.  8tar\ford*s  Ogden  City,  MS.,  1-2.  The 
site  was  selected  as  early  as  Sept.  1849,  on  the  south  side  of  the  (Qk;den  River, 
at  the  point  of  bench-land  between  the  forks  of  the  O^den  and  Weber  rivers, 
so  that  water  from  both  streams  might  be  used  for  irrigation.  Utah  EaHy 
Records,  MS.,  94.  North  O^den,  formerly  called  Ogden  Hole,  once  the  resort 
of  a  noted  desperado,  was  laid  out  in  1851.  Amos  Maycock,  in  Utah  Sketches, 
MS.,  114.  <Heber  C.  Kimball,  WiUard  Richards,  J.  M.  Grant,  Brigham 
Young,  and  several  others  asoended  a  sand  hill,  Sept.  3d,  to  discover  the^l^t 
location  for  a  town,  which  we  finally  decided  should  be  on  the  south  sidi  if 
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{)resident  urged  the  people  to  move  at  once  to  their  city 
ots,  and  to  build  for  themselves  substantial  dwellings, 
a  meeting-house,  and  a  school-house,  to  fence  their 
gardens  and  plant  fruit-trees,  so  that  the  place  might 
become  a  permanent  settlement,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  a  log  structure  was  finished,  which 
served  for  school  and  meeting  house,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  settlers  commenced  to  build  a  wall  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians,  completing  it  about  three 
years  later  at  a  cost  of  some  $40,000.*  So  rapid  was 
the  growth  of  the  town,  that  in  1851  it  was  made  a 
stake  of  Zion,''  divided  into  wards,  and  incorporated 
by  act  of  legislature.® 

In  1848  Isaac  Morley  and  two  hundred  others  set- 
tled in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  San 
Pete* — particulars  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  a  stockade  was  built  and  log 
houses  erected  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Utah  county, 
numbering  about  thirty  families,^^  near  the  Timpano- 
gos  or  Provo  River,  and  below  the  point  where  a  small 
creek  issuing  from  it  discharges  into  Lake  Utah.     To 

Ogden. .  .A  dance  was  instituted  in  the  evening.'  Hiri.  B.  Toungt  MS.,  1849, 
124. 

•Raised  by  taxation.  Stanford's  Ogden  CUy,  MS.,  4. 

^Of  v^hich  Lorin  Farrwaa  appointed  president,  and  B.  Dana  and  David  B, 
PUlie  coancillors.  Id,,  3. 

•  The  first  municipal  election  was  held  on  Oct.  23d,  Farr  beiDS  chosen  mayor, 
Gilbert  Belnap  marshal,  David  Moore  recorder,  and  William  Critchellow  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors  were  also  elected. 
Id.,  4.  According  to  the  statement  of  John  Brown,  a  resident  of  Ogden  in 
1884,  there  were  100  families  in  Ogden  in  185*2.  Brown,  a  native  of  York- 
sliire,  England,  came  to  Winter  Quarters  in  1849,  remained  in  the  church  for 
21  years,  and  was  then  cut  off  at  his  own  request.  In  1883  he  was  the  propri- 
etor of  the  hotel  which  bears  his  name.  Two  miles  north  of  Ogden  a  settle- 
ment named  Lynne  was  formed  in  1849.  Stanford's  Weber  Co,,  MS.,  1.  Near 
Lynne  a  few  families  formed  a  settlement  named  Slaterville  in  1852-3,  but 
on  account  of  troubles  with  Indians,  moved  into  Lynne  in  1854.  Id, ,  3.  Eight 
miles  south-east  of  Ogden,  at  the  mouth  of  Weber  Cafion,  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way, a  small  settlement  named  Easton  was  formed  in  1852,  a  branch  of  the 
church  organized,  and  A.  Wadsworth  appointed  bishop.  Three  miles  north- 
west of  Ogden  a  settlement  named  Marriotsville  was  formed  in  1850  by  three 
ffunilies.  The  neighborhood  was  infested  with  wolves  and  bears,  and  near  by 
were  the  lodges  of  200  Indian  warriors.  Id.,  10. 

*  So  called  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief.  Richard^  Narr,,  MS.,  68. 

.  ^^  Under  the  leadership  of  John  and  Isaao  Higbee  and  Jefferson  Hunt  ol- 
ttie  battalion.  Albert  Jones,  in  UtcJ^  Sketches^  MS.,  5i» 
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this  settlement  was  given  the  name  of  Fort  Utah. 
Within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  stockade  was  a 
mound,  the  top  of  which  waa  levelled,  and  on  a  plat- 
form built  thereon  were  mounted  several  twelve- 
Smnders  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Indians, 
ut  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  thus  intimidated.  In 
the  autumn  they  began  to  steal  the  grain  and  cattle 
of  the  white  men,  and  one  of  their  number  being  killed 
while  in  the  act  of  pilfering,  hostilities  broke  out  and 
the  fort  was  soon  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Indeed,  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  had 
begun  to  show  itself  the  previous  year.  Vasquez  and 
Bridger  wrote  to  Brigham  on  the  17th  of  April,  1849, 
that  the  Utes  were  badly  disposed  toward  Americans, 
and  that  chiefs  Elk  and  Walker  were  urging  the  Utes 
to  attack  the  settlements  in  Utah  VaUey.  The 
brethren  were  advised  to  protect  themselves,  but 
if  the  Indians  were  friendly,  to  teach  them  to  raise 
grain,  and  "order  them  to  quit  stealing."  Brigham 
was  persuaded  that  Bridger  was  his  enemy,  and  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  he  and  the  other  moun- 
taineers were  responsible  for  all  the  Indian  trouble, 
and  that  he  was  watching  every  movement  of  the 
Mormons  and  reporting  to  Thomas  H.  Benton  at 
Washington."  Alexander  Williams  and  D.  B.  Hunt- 
ington were  empowered  by  the  council  to  trade  ex- 
clusively with  the  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  community. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1850,  Isaac  Higbee,  of 
Fort  Utah,  reported  at  Salt  Lake  that  the  Indians 
of  Utah  Valley  had  stolen  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  cattle 
or  horses,  threatening  further  depredations,  and  asked 
permission  to  chastise  them,  which  was  granted.  Gen- 
eral Daniel  H.  Wells  then  called  for  volunteers  from 
the  militia,  and  on  the  4th  of  February  Captain 
George  D.  Grant  started  with  a  company  for  Utah 
Fort,  followed  soon  after  by  Major  Andrew  Lytle. 

'^  'I  believe  that  old  Bridger  is  death  on  us,  and  if  he  knew  that  400,000 
Indians  were  coming  against  us,  and  any  man  were  to  let  us  know,  he  would 
cat  his  throat. .  .His  letter  is  all  bubble  and  froth. . . Vosquez  is  a  different 
sort  of  man.'  BuU.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  77. 
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The  Indians  were  attacked  on  the  8th,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  Ic^  house,  whence  they  were  dislodged 
next  day,  and  driven  into  the  thicket  along  the  Provo 
River.  In  this  encounter  Joseph  Higbee  was  killed, 
and  Alexander  Williams,  Samuel  Kearns,  Albert 
Miles,  Jabez  Nowland,  and  two  men  named  Orr  and 
Stevens  were  wounded. 

On  the  11th  the  Indians  fled  from  the  thicket  to 
Rock  Caiion,  whither  the  volunteers  pursued  them; 
but  failing  to  find  them,  the  white  men  proceeded  to 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  Utah  Lake,  and  shot  all 
they  could  find  there. 

During  the  expedition  twenty-seven  warriors  were 
killed.  The  women  and  children  threw  themselves 
upon  the  settlers  for  protection  and  support,  and  were 
fed  and  cared  for  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  spring. 
Thus  Utah  Valley  was  entirely  rid  of  hostile  Indians. 
Until  1852  there  was  no  further  trouble  with  them 
of  a  serious  nature;"  and  thus  ended  the  first  Indian 
war  of  Utah,  which  like  all  the  others  was  rather  a 
tame  affair.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Mormons  to 
convert  the  Indians,  who  were  their  brethren,  and  not 
to  kill  them. 

Later  in  the  year  was  founded  the  city  of  Prove,** 
somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Utah,  near  the 
western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  on  a  site- 
where  timber  and  pasture  were  abundant,^^  and  where 
the  gradual  fall  of  the  Timpanogos  affords  excellent 
water-power.  In  March  1851  it  was  organized  as  a 
stake  of  Zion.  The  settlement  was  pushed  forward 
with  the  energy  characteristic  of  the  settlers.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  1850  more  than  twenty  dwellings 

'* '  I  was  ordered  not  to  leave  that  valley  until  every  Indian  was  ont  of  it.* 
WeUt^  Narr.,  MS.,  46-6. 

^  At  a  general  oonferenoe  of  the  church,  held  in  October  1949,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  city  be  laid  out  in  the  Utah  Valley,  and  called  Provo.  Ulah 
Early  Records,  MS.,  97. 

'*  A  heavy  growtii  of  cotton- wood  and  box  elder  eovered  the  river  bottom^ 
with  a  large  Mt  of  cedar  extending  some  four  miles  north  from  the  river 
and  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  Bunch  grass  was  very  plentifoL  Albert 
Jones,  in  Utah  Shetdtu^  MS.,  65. 
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had  been  completed;"  and  before  the  end  of  1851 
the  place  began  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  town» 
among  the  buildings  in  coarse  of  erection  being  a 
flouring-mill  and  two  hotels;  manufactures  were 
started;  all  were  busy  the  livelong  day  at  farm  or 
workshop,  and  in  the  evening,  writes  Elder  Isaac 
Higbee,  in  February  1852,  "We  have  on  Monday 
singing-school,  on  Tuesday  lyceum,  on  Wednesday 
seventies'  meeting,  on  Thursday  prayer-meeting,  on 
Friday  spelling-school,  and  on  Saturday  the  meeting 
of  the  lesser  priesthood."" 

On  Dry  Creek,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Utah  and  about 
sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Prove,  a  settlement  was 
formed  in  1851,  named  Evansville.^^  The  neighbor- 
ing lands  were  surveyed  in  lots  of  forty  acres,  and  to 
each  new  settler  as  he  arrived  was  given  a  plat  of  this 
size  until  the  tract  was  exhausted.  The  soil  was  rich; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  Utah 
county,  water  was  scarce.  A  supply  was  obtained  bv 
diverting  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  American  Fork 
creek,"  and  thereafter  the  affairs  of  the  settlement 
prospered  so  rapidly  that,  in  February  1852,  the  place 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Lehi,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  Lehigh. 

South-east  of  Lehi,  on  a  plain  about  three  miles 
east  of  Lake  Utah,  was  founded,  in  1850,  a  settle- 

^Deterei  Newa^  Jan.  24,  1852.  Ross  R.  Bogera  Imlt  the  first  adobe 
hoQfle  in  1851.  Albert  Jones,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS..  63.  A  large  building 
was  ereoted  in  1852  for  Oeoige  A.  Smith,  the  prophet's  coosin,  then  president 
of  Utah  CO.  stake.  It  was  afterward  used  as  a  school-house  and  known  as 
the  seminary.  In  1851  an  adobe  wall  was  commenced,  14  feet  in  height 
and  four  feet  at  the  base.  Three  sides  of  it,  with  bastions,  port- holes,  and 
gates,  were  completed  in  1855,  the  finished  length  beinff  then  two  and  a  half 
miles.  A  portion  of  this  wall  remained  in  1880.  A2.,  57.  These  walls 
were  built  about  several  of  the  settlements.  '  It  was  usual  for  our  people 
to  protect  themselves  by  building  what  we  oall  a  fort — a  place  the  people 
oould  get  into  in  the  event  of  a  raid. '  Our  wall  was  a  kmd  of  concrete. 
In  Mount  Pleasant  their  walls  were  built  of  cobble  rock,  parts  of  which 
are  now  standing.  At  that  place  they  put  a  grist-mill  inside,  so  the  Indiank 
couldn't  cut  them  oS,  At  Nephi  the  Indians  did  out  them  off  from  their 
grist-mill.'  Welh'  Narr.,  MS.,  60. 

u  Letter  in  Deaerei  New9,  Feb.  21,  1852. 

"  A  few  houses  were  built  on  an  adjacent  site  by  Datid  Savage  andothera 
bk  1850.  David  Evans,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  37. 

^  By  a  ditch  seven  miles  in  length. 
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ment  first  known  as  Battle  Creek,  and  afterward  called 
Pleasant  Grove.  It  was  here  that  the  first  engage* 
ment  with  the  natives  occurred.  Captain  Scott  with 
a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  men  started  south  in  pursuit 
of  Indians  who  had  stolen  fourteen  horses  from  Orr  s 
herd,  on  Wilson  Creek,  in  Utah  Valley,  and  several 
cattle  from  Tooele  Valley.  The  band  was  found  en- 
camped on  a  creek  in  the  midst  of  willows  and  dense 
brushwood  in  a  deep  ravine.  After  a  desultory  fight 
of  three  or  four  hours,  four  Indians  were  killed,  but 
none  of  the  settlers.  As  was  their  custom,  the  women 
and  children  of  the  slain  followed  the  victorious  party 
to  their  camp.^ 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Pleasant  Grove  were  good 
farming  land,  good  range  for  stock,  and  water-power, 
inducements  which  quickly  attracted  emigrants,  and 
caused  the  place  to  thrive  rapidly.  In  1853  the  pres- 
ent site  was  laid  out,**  and  to  this  spot  were  transferred, 
on  July  24th  of  that  year,  the  effects  of  the  commu- 
nity, then  numbering  seventy-five  families. 

Between  Lehi  and  Pleasant  Grove  the  village  of 
American  Fork  was  founded  in  1850,  on  a  site  where 
were  farming  and  grazing  land  of  fair  quality,  a  little 
timber,  springs  of  fresh  water,  and  a  stream  that  could 
be  easily  diverted  for  purposes  of  irrigation.^ 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  Provo  the  settlement 
of  Payson  was  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Peteetneet 
Creek;"  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Payson  was 
founded  a  village  named  Palmyra,  containing,  at  the 
close  of  1 852,  fifty  families;  and  in  1851,  on  Salt  Creek, 

^•Hi8l.  B,  Ttrnng,  MS.,  1849,  24-^;  John  Brown,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS., 
30.  The  first  Indian  trouble  was  a  little  skirmish  between  some  sheep-herders 
and  Indians.   Wells*  Narr,,  MS.,  43. 

*^By  George  A.  Smith  and  Ezra  T.  Benson. 

'1  The  site  was  laid  out  by  George  A.  Smith,  assiBted  by  L.  £.  Harrington, 
Arza  Adams,  Stephen  Chipman,  William  Greenwood,  and  Stephen  Mott  A. 
J.  Stewart  was  the  surveyor.  The  first  house  was  built  by  Adams  and  Chip- 
man  in  1850;  the  first  Krist-raill  bv  Adams  in  1851;  and  the  first  store  was 
opened  by  Thomas  McKenzie  in  the  same  year.  L.  £.  Harrington,  in  UUik 
Sketches,  MS.,  121. 

^  The  first  settlers  were  James  Pace,  Andrew  Jackson  Stewart*  and  John 
C.  Searle.  Joseph  S.  Tanner,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  3. 
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twenty-five  miles  to  the  south,  the  site  of  Nephi,  in 
Juab  county,  was  first  occupied  by  Joseph  L.  Hey- 
•wood.  Nephi  was  surveyed  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 
the  spot  being  selected  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  con- 
venience. A  fort  was  afterward  built,  surrounded  by 
a  wall  twelve  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  at  the  base.^ 
Through  this  town  passed  the  old  California  or  south- 
ern road  made  by  the  pioneers  in  1849;  and  here,  in 
cabins  built  of  mud  and  willows,  lived,  at  the  close  of 
1852,  more  than  forty  families.^ 

I  have  mentioned  that  Isaac  Morley  with  two 
hundred  settlers  went  into  the  San  Pete  country  in 
1848.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1849,  a  council  was  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  at  which  were  present  a  Ute  chief 
named  Walker,**  and  twelve  of  his  tribe.  After  the 
pipe  of  peace  had  been  passed  around.  Walker  declared 
himself  a  friend  of  the  settlers,  and  asked  their  sachem 
to  send  a  party  southward  to  the  valley  of  San  Pete, 
where  they  might  teach  his  people  how  to  build  and 
farm.  "Within  six  moons,"  answered  Brigham,  "I 
will  send  you  a  company."  In  the  spring  of  this 
year  the  party  sent  to  explore  this  valley  had  already 
selected  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Manti,  on  a 
branch  of  the  San  Pete  Creek,  though  there  was  little 
in  the  neighborhood  to  invite  the  settler,  sage  brush 
and  rabbit  brush,  the  red  man  and  the  coyote,  being 

>*  Its  length  was  420  rods,  and  its  cost  t8,400.  Portions  of  it  remained  in 
1880.  Geo.  Teasdale,  in  Id,,  111. 

**The  first  settler  was  Timothy  B.  Foote,  who,  with  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, took  up  his  abode  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  autamn  of  1851.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  joined  by  seven  other  families.  Id,,  107;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  1852,  35  additional  famiUes  settled  at  Nephi.  Deseret  News, 
Dec.  11,  1852. 

^  'Walker  was  the  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians. .  .Uinta  was  the  ffreat  chief 
of  this  region,  and  Ora  was  the  head  chief  of  tho  Ute  nation. .  .Walker's  head- 
quarters were  the  Sevier,  generally;  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  San  Pete  once  a 
year. '  Wells'  Narr, ,  MS. ,  48,  56.  *  Walker  used  to  go  into  California  to  steal 
horses;  had  a  place  of  concealment  among  the  mountains.  At  one  time,  while 
there,  people  were  so  incensed  that  they  turned  oat  to  capture  him  and  his 
band.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  quietly  took  possession  of  their  horses  and 
trappings  and  came  into  Utah  triumphant.  He  would  boast  of  his  proceed- 
ings some  time  later.  He  never  brought  stolen  goods  into  the  settlements, 
bat  secreted  them  among  his  people.*  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  8. 
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the  principal  features.  In  November  the  town  was 
laid  out.^  The  name  of  Manti  was  suggested  by 
Brigham,  who  declared  that  on  this  spot  should  be 
raised  one  of  the  cities  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  here  he  built  with  his  own  hands  an  adobe 
house,  which  in  1883  was  still  pointed  out  to  visitors 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place.*' 

On  Chalk  Creek,  in  Pahvan  Valley,  south-west  of 
Manti  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  site  was  chosen  by  Brigham,  in  October 
1851,  for  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  named  Fill- 
more, in  honor  of  the  president.*  During  1852  the 
foundations  of  the  state-house  were  laid,  and  many 
private  buildings  erected,  the  settlement  numbering 
about  seventy  families  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  John  Ro wherry,  Cyrus 
Tolman,  and  others  set  forth  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
explore  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  VaUey,  in 
search  of  grazing  lands  whereon  to  pasture  their 
stock.  Crossing  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Cedar  and  Jordan  valleys,* 
they  discovered  a  spot  where  grass,  timber,  and  water 
were  abundant,  and  encamped  for  the  winter  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  now  called  Emigrant  Caflon  creek. 
Returning  in  the  spring,  they  made  their  report  to 
Brigham,  who  recommended  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  that  neighborhood.  To  this  the  men  con- 
sented.    "By  what  name  will  you  call  it?"  asked  the 

**  Including  110  blocks,  each  26  rods  aqnare,  with  eight  lots  to  each  block. 
Utah  Early  Becorda,  MS.,  111.  The  site  was  surveyed  by  Jesse  W.  Fox,  un- 
der Brigham *8  direction.  J.  B.  Mailmen,  in  (Ttah  Sketches,  MS.,  172. 

'^  In  June  1852  a  fort  was  completed,  the  walls  being  eight  feet  high  and 
two  feet  thick.  Deneret  News,  July  10,  1852. 

^  In  the  Deseret  Newa  of  Jan.  24,  1852,  is  a  letter  to  Brigham  from  Anson 
Call,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  dated  Nov.  24,  1851.  *  We  have  had  an  addi- 
tion of  three  to  our  camp  since  you  left;  have  built  a  corral  according  to  your 
instructions,  including  about  two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  We  found,  upon 
trial,  that  the  ground  was  so  dry  and  hard,  being  also  rocky,  that  it  was  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  stockade  or  picket  in  our  houses  with  the  tools  we  have 
to  work  with;  so  we  have  built  our  houses  in  close  order,  having  our  doors  or 
windows  on  the  outside.' 

"Now  called  the  Oqulrrh  Mountains,  Oquirrh  being  probably  an  Indian 
word. 
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t)resident.  Tolman  suggested  Cedar  Valley,  a  large 
oelt  of  cedar  having  been  found  there;  but  Brigbam 
recommended  Tule,  as  reeds  were  plentiful  in  that 
neighborhood.  And  so  it  was  order^;  and  this  word, 
speUed  Tooele  by  Thomas  Bullock,  the  president's 
private  secretary,  is  still  applied  to  the  town,  the 
site  of  which  was  discovered  by  Bowberry  and  his 
comrades.* 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  Edward  Phillips  and 
John  H.  Green  proceeded  northward  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  intending  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ogden.  When  within  twelve  miles  of  that  place, 
the  snow-drifts  prevented  further  progress,  and  turn- 
ing aside  to  Sandy  Creek,  or  as  it  was  later  termed, 
Kay  Creek,  where  the  land  was  covered  with  bunch- 
grass,  they  resolved  to  take  up  their  abode  in  that 
neighborhood.  After  passing  the  winter  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  two  men  set  forth  in  the  spring  of  1850,  ac- 
companied by  William  Kay  and  others,  and  founded 
the  settlement  of  Kaysville.'^  In  September  it  was 
organized  as  a  ward,  Kay  being  appointed  bishop, 
with  Green  and  Phillips  as  councillors.'* 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
first  presidency  that  Parley  P.  Pratt,  with  a  company 
of  fifty  men,  should  explore  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Salt  Lake.  They 
found  the  brethren  at  Manti  well  pleased  with  their 
location,  there  being  a  good  stone  quarry  and  an  abun- 

"^The  die  was  raire^ed  by  Jesie  W.  Fox,  under  Bowberx^'s  direotion. 
The  first  house  was  bmlt  by  Tolman,  who  in  partnenhip  with  Rowbemr 
erected  a  saw-mill  nine  miles  north  of  the  settlement.  The  first  grist-miu 
was  bailt  by  Ezaias  Edwards,  and  the  first  store  opened  by  Isaac  Lee.  John 
Bowberry  and  F.  M.  Lyman,  in  Utah  SketchUj  MS.,  150.  A  meeting-house 
24  feet  square  had  been  finished  in  March  1852.  Deaertt  Nem^  April  17, 1852. 
Twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Tooele  was  a  small  settlement  named  GrantsviUe. 

'^  FVom  5  bushels  of  dub- wheat,  planted  durins  this  year,  250  bushels 
were  raised.  Edward  Phillips,  m  UuJi  Sketches,  81-2. 

"  A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Sandy  Creek  was  a  herd-house,  the  property 
of  S.  O.  Holmes.  Near  this  spot  a  fort  was  built,  surrounded  with  a  mnd 
walL 
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dance  of  cedar  at  hand.  At  the  Sevier  River  they  met 
Charles  Shumway,  James  Allred,  and  Elijah  Ward; 
also  Walker,  the  Utah  war  chief,  and  his  people,  many 
of  whom  were  sick  with  the  measles.  They  proceeded 
to  explore  the  country  for  some  distance  round.  On 
the  l«t  of  January,  1850,  they  were  on  Virgen  River, 
whence  they  passed  up  the  Santa  Clara,  and  came  to 
"the  valley  subsequently  named  Mountain  Meadows." 
One  division  of  the  party  explored  Little  Salt  Lake. 
Beaver  Creek  was  pronounced  an  excellent  place  for 
a  settlement.  In  a  half-frozen  condition  they  reached 
Provo  the  30th,  and  next  day  some  of  them  were  in 
Salt  Lake. 

The  report  of  Parley  being  favorable,  a  party  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  well  sup- 
plied with  wagons,  implements,  live-stock,  seeds,  and 
provisions,**  set  forth,  in  charge  of  George  A.  Smith, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1850,  towara  the  south; 
and  on  Centre  Creek,  in  a  valley  of  the  Wasatch 
Range,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  built  a  fort  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Parowan.**  Pasture  and  timber  were 
plentiful,  the  soil  was  of  good  quality,  and  in  the  sea- 
son of  1851  a  bountiful  harvest  was  gathered  from 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  land.*^  The  main  attrac- 
tion, however,  was  the  immense  deposits  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  found  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  In 
May,  Brigham  and  others  visited  Parowan  and  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  the  fort.  The  Indian  name 
Parowan  was  then  recommended  and  adopted.    Brig- 

u  John  Urie,  in  Utah  Shctchea,  MS.,  88,  oays  that  there  were  119  men 
and  48  women  and  children,  with  101  wacons,  368  oxen,  146  oows,  and  about 
22  tons  of  seed;  that  they  were  well  supplied  with  implements,  and  had  300 
lbs  of  flour  per  capita.  Kichards,  in  Utah  Earl)/  Hecords,  MS.,  117,  men- 
tions 163  souls,  of  whom  30  were  women. 

'<  James  G.  Bleak,  in  Utah  Sketchea,  MS.,  67-8.  On  the  south-east  oomer 
of  the  fort  a  meeting-house  in  the  shape  of  a  St  Andrew's  oroas  waa  built  of 
hewn  logs.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  163.  The  name  was  first  spelt  Paroan. 
FroiUier  Guardiany  Auff.  8,  1851.  A  view  of  the  fort,  with  Little  Salt  Lake 
iu  the  distance,  painted  by  W.  Majors,  was  presented  by  Brigham  Yonng  to 
the  Deseret  University  in  1870.  Contributor,  li.  270. 

'^  In  the  Dcfieret  ifews  of  March  6, 1852,  is  an  account  of  the  pioneer  anni* 
versary  celebrated  at  Parowan  on  July  24,  1851. 
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ham  urged  the  people  to  buy  up  the  Lamanite  children 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  educate  them  in  the  gospel, 
for  though  they  would  fade  away,  yet  a  remnant  of 
the  seed  of  Joseph  would  be  saved.** 

At  Cedar  City— or,  as  it  was  then  called.  Cedar 
Fort — seventeen  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Parowan, 
a  furnace  was  built  in  1852,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
year  stood  idle  for  lack  of  hands.'^  Here,  in  May  1851, 
coal  had  been  discovered  near  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Little  Muddy,  now  Coal  Creek.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  site  was  occupied^  by  a  company 
from  Parowan.  The  winter  was  passed  amid  some 
privation,  mainly  from  lack  of  warm  clothing;  but 
on  the  30th  of  January  a  dry-goods  pedler  making 
his  appearance — ^probably  the  first  who  had  ventured 
so  far  south  into  the  land  of  the  Utahs — ^the  settlers 
were  soon  clad  in  comfort.*'  In  October  it  was  re- 
solved to  move  the  settlement  to  a  point  farther  to 
the  west  and  south,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  a 
number  of  iron- workers  and  farmers  arrived  from  Salt 
Lake  City.*^ 

In  1851  a  party  under  Simeon  A.  Carter,  sent  to 
explore  the  country  north  of  Ogden,  founded  a  small 
settlement  at  Box  Elder  Creek.*^     The  soil  was  of  the 

^HvA,  B,  Tawng,  MS.,  1851,  46.  On  the  same  pa^  is  mentioned  the 
first  use  in  the  country  of  the  stone-coal  at  Parowan,  used  in  blacksmith 
work. 

'^  George  A.  Smith,  in  I^iUier  Chtardian,  Aug.  8,  1851,  and  in  Deserei 
KewBj  Dec.  11,  1S52. 

*^This  vallev  had  been  explored  as  early  as  1847.  In  December  of  that 
year,  a  party  of  the  pioneers  passed  through  it,  as  iJready  mentioned,  on 
their  way  to  Califonua  to  pnrchase  liTe-stook  and  provisions. 

"Building  progressed  rapidly,  and  during  the  following  summer  one  Burr 
Frost,  a  blacksmith  from  Parowan,  started  Sie  manufacture  of  iron,  making 
nails  enough  to  shoe  a  hovae.  Deseret  News,  Nov.  27,  1852. 

«>John  Urie,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  93-4.  See  also  Deseret  News,  July 
24,  1852.  The  scarcity  of  nails  hindered  building.  Workmen  were  brough.^ 
from  England  to  manufacture  them  from  native  ore,  but  the  experiment  failed; 
as  the  work  oould  not  be  done  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  make  it  profit- 
able, and  it  was  abandoned.  Years  later,  when  the  soldiers  were  ordered  away 
from  Camp  Floyd,  the  settlers  bought  old  iron  cheap,  and  nails  were  manu- 
factured to  advantage.  The  price  in  market  then  was  30  or  40  cts  a  lb.; 
afterward  the  railroad  brought  them  in  and  they  were  sold  at  3  to  5  cents  a 
pound. 

«^  Abont  00  miles  north  of  Salt  I  Ake  City.  A,  ChmteBMen,m  Utah  Sketche^i 
MS.,  102.    . 
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poorest,  but  near  by  were  a  few  spots  of  meadow  and 
farm  land,  on  which,  with  irrigation,  a  fair  crop  could 
be  raised.  A  number  of  emigrants,  principally  Wekh 
and  Scandinavian,  joined  the  party,  and  two  years 
later  a  new  site  was  surveyed^  under  the  direction  of 
Lorenzo  Snow.  To  the  town  then  laid  out  was  after- 
ward given  the  name  of  Brigham  City. 

A  tew  weeks  later  a  small  settlement  was  formed 
about  five  miles  south  of  this  point,  and  in  1853  was 
removed  to  the  present  site  of  Willard  City.^ 

On  Red  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Cedar 
City,  a  small  settlement  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1852,  named  Paragoonah,  the  Pi-Ede  name  for  Little 
Salt  Lake.^  Six  miles  south  of  Cedar  City,  Fort  Walk- 
er was  built,  containing  at  the  close  of  1851  only  nine 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and  on  Ash  Creek,  nine- 
teen miles  farther  south,  was  Fort  Harmony,  the 
southernmost  point  in  the  valley  occupied  by  white 
men,^'^  and  where  John  D.  Lee  located  a  rancho  ia 
1852. 

**ln  blocks  of  six  aoraB,  Moh  lot  being  half  a&  acre. 

"  The  first  settlers  on  the  old  site  were  Jonathan  S.  Wells,  who  bnilt  the 
first  house,  and  was  the  first  to  commence  fuming,  Elisha  Mallory,  who  wi»h 
his  brother  Lemuel  built  the  first  grist-mill,  M.  McCreary,  Alfred  Walton, 
and  Lyman  B.  Wells.  George  W.  Ward,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  U-6,  The 
city  was  named  after  WilUrd  Richards.  Richards^  Narr,^  MS.,  67. 

««  Li  December,  15  or  20  families  had  settled  there.  DoKret  JV«ira,  Dec.  II, 
1852.  On  June  12,  1851,  a  company  with  a  few  wagons  started  fortius  point 
from  Salt  Lake  Oily.  UUxh  Early  Records,  MS.,  128. 

^  This  settlement  was  20  miles  north  of  the  Rio  Viigeo.  It  was  thought 
that  the  route  to  California  might  be  shortened  by  way  of  the  fort  about  35 
miles.  Deaeret  Newe,  Dec  11,  1852.  Li  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  a  number  of  small  settiements  had  been  made  in  yarious  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Farmington,  now  the  county  seat  of  Davis  cOb,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Utah  Central  raihoad,  was  first  settied  in  1848  br  D.  A.  Miller  and  four 
others.  Li  1849  it  was  oisanised  as  a  ward.  Mill  Oreek,  in  S.  lAke  co.,  waa 
settled  in  1848-9  by  John  Neff  and  nine  others;  Alpine  City  and  Spring^e, 
in  Utah  co.,  in  1850,  the  former  by  Isaac  Houston  with  ten  others,  the  latter 
by  A.  Johnson  and  three  comrades.  Santaquin,  in  the  same  coun^,  was  set- 
tled in  1852;  abandoned  in  1853  on  account  of  Indian  raids,  and  reoccupied 
in  1856  by  B.  F.  Johnson  and  23  associates.  The  site  of  HanisTille,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Ogden,  was  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1850  br  Ivin  Stewart, 
abandoned  the  same  autumn  on  account  of  an  Indian  outbreak,  and  reaettied 
in  1851  by  P.  G.  Taylor  and  others.  In  1883  Taylor  was  bishop  of  this  ward. 
Shtterville,  in  Weber  counly,  was  first  settled  in  the  fall  of  1850  by  Alex. 
Eelley,  who  was  soon  afterward  joined  by  several  families;  in  1853 — the  year 
of  the  Walker  war^it  was  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  taking  refuge  in  Bing* 
ham  Fort,  but  waa  again  occupied  in  1854    South  Weber,  in  the  same  oountjr* 
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Thus  we  see  that  within  less  than  two  years  after 
the  founding  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  population  there 
had  become  larger  than  could  be  supported  in  com- 
fort on  the  city  lots  and  the  lands  in  their  vicinity,  and 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  form  new  settlements 
toward  the  north  and  south,  the  latter  part  of  the 
territory  being  preferred,  as  water,  pasture,  and  land 
fit  for  tillage  were  more  abundant.  Instead  of  merely 
adding  suburb  to  suburb,  all  clustering  around  the  par- 
ent centre,  as  might  have  been  done  by  other  com- 
munities, the  church  dignitaries,  while  yet  Salt  Lake 
City  was  but  a  village,  ordered  parties  of  the  brethren, 
some  of  them  still  oarely  rested  from  their  toilsome 
journey  across  the  plains,  to  start  afresh  for  remote 
and  unprotected  portions  of  a  then  unknown  country. 
As  new  locations  were  needed,  exploring  parties  were 
sent  forth,  and  when  a  site  was  selected,  a  small  com- 
pany«  usually  of  volunteers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  an 
elder  and  ordered  to  make  ready  the  proposed  settle- 
ment. Care  was  taken  that  the  various  crafts  should 
be  represented  in  due  proportion,  and  that  the  expe- 
dition should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions,  imple* 
ments,  and  live-stock. 

When,  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  1850,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Little  Salt  Lake,  a  notice  appeared  m  the 
Deseret  News  of  November  16tti,  giving  the  names  of 
those  who  had  joined  the  party,  and  calling  for  a  hun- 
dred additional  volunteera  They  must  take  with  them 
30,000  pounds  of  breadstuffs,  500  bushels  of  seed  wheat, 
34  ploughs,  50  horses,  50  beef-cattle,  50  cows,  and  25 
pairs  of  holster  pistols ;  each  man  must  be  supplied  with 
an  axe,  spade,  shovel,  and  hoe,^  a  gun  and  200  rounds 

was  located  in  1851  by  Robt  Watts  and  nine  others.  Uintah,  at  the  month 
of  Weber  Oafion,  was  settled  in  1850  by  Dan.  Smith  and  a  few  others.  It 
was  first  called  East  Weber,  and  received  its  present  name  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1867,  at  which  date  the  Union  Padfio  raikoad  was  finished  to  this 
point.  SloanU  Utah  Oaseiteer,  1884,  passim.  Of  the  above  settlements,  those 
which  became  prominent  will  be  mentioned  later. 

**  The  party  most  also  have  17  sets  of  drag  teethg  and  of  grain  and  grass 
scythes,  sickles,  and  pitchforks,  50  each. 
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of  ammunition.  Among  them  there  should  be  five 
carpenters  and  joiners,  a  millwright,  a  surveyor,  and 
two  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  masons.  ^Thus 
equipped  and  selected,  the  settlers,  with  their  marvel- 
lous energy  and  thrift,  made  more  progress  and  suf- 
fered less  privation  in  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of 
their  wilderness  than  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  garden 
spots  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  or  the  English 
in  the  most  favored  regions  near  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

A  company  was  organized  in  March  1851,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Brigham,  to  go  to  California  and  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  in  the  Cajon  Pass,  where 
they  should  cultivate  the  olive,  grape,  sugar-cane, 
and  cotton,  gather  around  them  the  saints,  and  select 
locations  on  the  line  of  a  proposed  mail  route.*'  The 
original  intention  was  to  have  twenty  in  this  company, 
with  Amasa  M.  Lyman  and  C.  C.  Rich  in  charge. 
The  number,  however,  reached  over  five  hundred,  and 
Brigham's  heart  failed  him  as  he  met  them  at  start- 
ing. "I  was  sick  at  the  sight  of  so  many  of  the 
samts  running  to  California,  chiefly  after  the  god  of 
this  world,  and  was  unable  to  address  them."** 

^JnllisL  B.  Young,  MS.,  1851,  85,  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  next  session 
of  oonffress,  it  was  expected  that  a  mail  route  would  be  established  to  San 
Diego  by  way  of  Parowan.  At  this  date  there  was,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a 
monthly  mail  between  S.  L.  City  and  Independence,  Mo.  There  was  also  a 
mail  to  Sacnmento,  leavinff  that  and  S.  L.  City  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  a 
bi-monthly  mail  to  The  Dalles,  Or.,  a  weekly  ma^  to  the  San  Pete  valley,  and 
a  semi-weekly  mail  to  Brownsville. 

*»  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1851,  14.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  was  that  the  people  ^thering  to  Utah  from  the  Tslanjs,  and  even 
Europe,  might  have  an  ontfittim;  post.  In  1853,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver,  was  selected  by  the  westem-boond  emigrants  as  a  rendeivoaa 
and  plaoe  of  outfitting. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

XDUOATIOH*  MAKUFACrXntSS,  GOMMBBCE;  AQBICDI/rUBB» 
SOCIETY. 

1850-1852. 

BouaikA&ixs  Ajn>  Uraan  of  Utah— Onviouratiov  and  Pbtbioal  Fxat- 

UBI8  OF  THB  COWT&T— ItS  LaMSS  AND  WaTBBS— FLOAA  AlfD  FaVNA 

— Statb  Uniybbsixt— OinaaouLiTM — Eduoatzonal  Idxaa— Libhabt — 

PlBIODIGAL»— TABlBHAaLB  AND  TsurLB— NlW  F0B1^— PBOGBBB  OF  THB 
USKFUL  AriB— MiLEA,  FaOXOBOB,  AND  MaNUFAOTUBXS— FaBM  P&ODDOn 

—Traffic— Population— RiYBNUB—MoBTALnr— Healthful  Aebs 

AND  MbDIOINAL  SfBING8. 

In  the  year  1850  Utah,  bounded  on  the  south  and 
east  by  New  Mexico^  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  on  the 
west  by  California,  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  which  then 
included  Idaho,  was  one  of  the  largest  territories  in 
the  United  States.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  was 
650  miles,  its  breadth  350  miles,  and  its  area  145,- 
000,000  acres.  The  portion  known  as  the  great 
basin,  beyond  which  were  no  settlements  in  1852, 
has  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  is  sur- 
rounded and  intersected  by  mountain  ranges,  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Humboldt  Range  near  its  centre  be- 
ing more  than  5,000  feet,  and  of  the  Wasatch  on  the 
east  about  7,000  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  basin. 

For  300  miles  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Wasatch  Range  is  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  land.^ 
Elsewhere  in  the  valley  the  soil  is  not  for  the  most 
part  fertile  until  water  is  conducted  to  it,  and  some  of 
the  alkali  washed  out.     Rain  seldom  falls  in  spring 

^Qwmniton'a  The  Mcrmiom^  Vk 

Bmx.  uxAH.  u  (an) 
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or  summer,  and  during  winter  the  snow-fall  is  not 
enough  to  furnish  irrigating  streams  in  sufficient  num- 
ber and  volume.  Throughout  the  valley,  vegetation 
is  scant  except  in  favored  spots.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Santa  Clara  River  in  the  south-west,  the  Green 
River  in  the  east,  the  Grand  and  other  branches  of 
the  Colorado  in  the  south  and  east,  the  streams  all 
discharge  into  lakes  or  are  lost  in  the  alkali  soil  of 
the  bottom-lands.  On  the  hillsides  bunch-grass  is 
plentiful  the  year  round,  and  in  winter  there  is  pas- 
ture in  the  cafions.  Around  Salt  Lake  the  soil  is  poor; 
in  the  north  and  east  are  narrow  tracts  of  fertile  land; 
toward  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  Tooele,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Oquirrh  Range,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Timpanogos  and  San  Pete,  is  soil  of  good  quality, 
that  yielded  in  places  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  bushels 
of  grain  to  the  acre. 

The  Jordan  and  Timpanogos  furnished  good  water- 
power,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  stream  was 
built  a  woollen-mill  that  ranked  as  the  largest  fac- 
tory of  the  kind  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  In 
the  Green  River  basin,  immense  deposits  of  coal 
were  known  to  exist,  and  the  Iron  Mountains  near 
Little  Salt  Lake  were  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dance of  ore  found  in  their  midst.  Other  valuable 
minerals  were  afterward  discovered,  among  them  being 
gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  sulphur,  alum,  and  borax ; 
the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  were  so  densely  impreg- 
nated that  one  measure  of  salt  was  obtained  from  five 
of  brine.^ 

In  the  streams  were  fish  of  several  varieties;'  in 

*  An  analysis  of  the  mineral  matter  forty  years  i^  showed  97.8  per  oent 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  1.12  of  sulphate  of  lime,  .24  of  magnesium,  and  .23 
of  sulphate  of  soda.  lAnfortKs  RovJtefrom  Liverpool,  101.  The  specific  grav> 
ity  of  the  water  is  given  by  L.  D.  Gale,  in  Stanaburu^s  Expedition  to  0. 8,  Lake^ 
at  1.117.  Out  of  22.422  parts  of  solid  matter  Gale  found  20.196  of  common 
salt,  1.834  of  soda,  .252  of  magnesium,  and  of  chloride  of  calcium  a  trace. 
See  also  SU>an*a  Utah  GaaeUeer,  1884,  177-8;  Hist,  Neu.,  11,  this  series.  In 
chap.  i.  of  that  Tol.  is  a  further  description  of  the  great  basin,  its  topography, 
climate,  soil,  springs  and  rivers,  fauna  and  flora. 

'  '  The  angler  can  choose  his  fish  either  in  the  swift  torrents  of  the  cafiona, 
where  the  trout  delights  to  live,  or  in  the  calmer  currents  on  the  plains, 
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the  mountains  roamed  the  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and 
bear,  and  on  the  marshy  flats  amid  the  plains  were 
smaller  game.^  Timber  was  scarce  and  of  poor  quality, 
except  in  places  diflScult  of  access;*  but  with  this  ex- 
ception there  was  no  great  lack  of  resources  in  the 
territory  which  the  saints  had  made  their  abode. 

During  the  first  years  that  followed  their  migration, 
while  yet  engaged  in  building  houses,  fencing  lands, 
planting  crops,  and  tending  herds,  the  Mormons  pro- 
vided hberally  for  the  cause  of  education.  In  the 
third  general  epistle  of  the  twelve,  dated  the  12th  of 
April,  1850,  it  is  stated  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
per  annum,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  been 
made  for  a  state  university  •  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
branches  to  be  established  elsewhere  throughout  the 
territory  as  they  were  needed.  In  the  curriculum  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  were  to  rank  side  by 
side  with  the  Romanic,  and  all  living  languages  spoken 
by  men  were  to  be  included.  Astronomy,  geology, 
chemistry,  agriculture,  engineering,  and  other  branches 
of  science  were  to  be  studied;  for  having  sought  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  saints  were  now  assured 
that  knowledge  and  all  other  things  should  be  added 
unto  them.^     The  world  of  science  was  to  be  revolu- 

whero  he  will  find  abundance  of  the  pike,  the  perch»  the  ban,  and  the  chub. 
Ounnison^B  The  Hformona,  20. 

^  Wild  ducks  and  geese  were  abundant  in  1862.  Ibid.    There  were  alao 

auail  and  herons.  In  summer,  boys  filled  their  baskets  with  eggs  found  among 
be  reeds  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  on  the  Islands  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

'  *  Hidden  away  in  the  profound  chasms  and  along  the  streams,  whose 
beds  are  deeply  worn  in  the  mountain-sides,  are  the  cedar,  pine,  dwarf -maple, 
and  occasionally  oak,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  seek  their  fuel  and 
building  timber,  making  journeys  to  obtain  these  necessaries  twenty  to  forty 
miles  from  their  abodes.'  Id.,  21. 

*  Under  the  supennsion  and  control  of  a  chancellor,  twelve  regents,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  treasurer.  Frontier  Ouardian,  June  12,  1850. 

^ '  But  what,'  Bays  Phelps  in  an  oration  deliyered  July  24, 1851,  'will  all  the 
precious  things  of  time,  the  inventions  of  men,  the  records,  £rom  Japheth  in 
the  ark  to  Jonathan  in  congress,  embracing  the  wit  and  the  gist,  the  fashions 
and  the  folly,  which  so  methodically,  grammatically,  and  transcendentally 
ffrace  the  libraries  of  the  6lite  of  nations,  really  be  worth  to  a  saint,  when  our 
&ther  sends  down  lus  resents,  the  angels,  from  the  grand  library  of  Zion 
above,  with  a  copy  of  the lustory  of  eternal  lives,  the  records  of  worlds,  the 
genealogy  of  the  gods,  the  philosophy  of  truth,  the  names  of  our  spirits  from 
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tionized ;  the  theories  of  gravitation,  repulsion,  and 
attraction  overthrown,  the  motion  of  atoms,  whether 
single  or  in  mass,  being  ascribed  to  the  all-pervading 
presence  of  the  holy  spirit.  The  planetary  systems 
were  to  be  rearranged,  their  number  and  relations 
modified,  for  in  the  book  of  Abraham  it  was  revealed 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  was  the  great  orb 
Eoteb,  the  greatest  of  all  the  stars  seen  by  that  pa- 
triarch, reviving  on  its  axis  once  in  a  thousand  years, 
and  around  which  all  other  suns  and  planets  revolved 
in  endless  cycles.® 

At  first,  however,  education  among  the  settlers 
was  mainly  of  an  elementary  nature.  There  were 
many,  even  among  the  adults,  who  could  not  write  or 
spell,  and  not  a  few  who  could  not  read.  A  parents' 
school  was  therefore  established  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
for  the  heads  of  families  and  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  among  the  pupils  being  Brigham  Young.^ 
Primary  and  other  schools  were  opened  in  all  the 
principal  settlements,*^  and  for  those  who  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  classes  were  oiganized  as  early  as 
the  winter  of  1848-9,  for  the  study  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages." 

the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  the  songs  of  the  auiotified  f '  JDeieret  ^eios,  July 
28,  1851. 

* '  I  saw  the  stars  that  they  were  very  great,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
nearest  unto  the  throne  of  Qod;  and  ther^  were  many  great  ones  that  were 
near  it;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  These  are  the  governing  ones:  and  the 
name  of  the  great  one  is  Kolob,  because  it  is  near  unto  me,  for  I  am  the  Lord 
thv  Qod;  I  have  set  this  one  to  govern  all  those  which  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  that  upon  which  thou  standeet.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  By  the 
urim  and  thummim,  that  Kolob  was  after  the  manner  of  the  Lord,  aocording 
to  its  times  and  seasons  in  the  revolution  thereof,  that  one  revolution  was  a 
day  unto  the  Lord,  after  his  manner  of  reckoning,  it  being  one  thousand  years 
according  to  the  time  appointed  unto  that  whereon  thou  standest.'  Reynolds* 
Book  of  A  braham,  29.  See  also  Orson  Pratt's  lecture  on  astronomy  in  Deterti 
News,  Dea  27,  1851. 

*  The  parent  school  is  in  successful  operation  in  the  council-house,  and 
schools  have  been  built  in  most  of  the  wards.  Hist,  B,  Tofmg^  MS.,  1851,  32; 
Cfunnison's  The  Mormons,  80;  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  115.  Lyons  GoUins 
was  appointed  teacher  by  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents. 

'I' Jesse  W.  Fox  taught  the  first  school  at  Manti  in  1850.  UUmH  Sketches, 
MS.,  172.  The  first  school  at  Kephi  was  opened  in  1851.  Id,,  111.  The 
best  school-house  in  Utah  county  was  at  Palmyra;  at  Provo,  Bvan  M.  Greene 
opened  a  select  school  in  the  second  ward.  Deeeret  News,  Bee  11,  1852. 

11  <  There  have  been  a  lam  number  of  sdiools  the  past  winter,  in  which 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Jmnch,  German,  Tahitian,  sod  English  languages 
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In  1850,  by  vote  of  congress,  twenty  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  the  building  of  a  state-house,  and 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  foundation  of  a  library  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
delegate  from  Utah  was  authorized  to  make  a  selection 
of  books,  and  several  thousand  volumes  were  forwarded 
from  the  east  during  this  and  the  following  year." 
Kooms  were  prepared  in  the  council-house  for  their 
reception,  and  many  periodicals,  both  Mormon  and 
gentile,  were  added  to  the  stock  of  reading  matter. 
Among  the  former  was  the  Millennial  Star,  already 
mentioned,  and  the  Frontier  Guardian^  published 
bi-monthly  at  Eanesville,  Iowa,  between  February 
1849  and  March  1852,  and  afterward  as  a  weekly 
paper  under  the  style  of  the  Frontier  Quardian  and 
Iowa  Sentinel.^ 

have  been  taught  BaocessfaUv.  First  General  Episile  of  the  Twelve,  in  Utah 
Early  Seeords,  MS.,  74,  and  FhnUier  GtuMrdian,  May  90,  1849.  'German 
books  were  bought  in  order  that  the  elders  might  learn  that  language. '  Hist. 
B.  Y<ning,  MS.,  1849,  3. 

"  Dr  Bemhiael  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  as  speoisl 
aflent  to  expend  the  U.  S.  appropriation  of  $5,000.  Hitt,  B,  Toufig,  MS.,  80. 
Many  valuable  donations  of  maps,  papers,  etc,  were  received.  Contribiaor, 
270;  Ouimison'a  The  Mormons,  SS;  UtakSarly  Seeords,MS,,  130;  AfiUmniai 
Star,  xii.  330-1.  William  G.  Staines  was  appointed  librarian.  Deteret  Neum, 
Feb.  21,  1852. 

"Of  the  FromUer  Ouardian,  brief  mention  has  already  been  made.  The 
first  number,  published  Feb.  7, 1849,  with  Orson  Hyde  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
will  bear  oomparison  with  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  eastern  or  Euro- 
pean cities.  In  the  prospectus  Mr  H^de  states  that  *it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  religion  and  prophecy,  both  an- 
cient and  modem;  to  literature  and  poetiy;  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  tc«ether^ 
with  all  and  singular  whatever  the  spirit  of  the  times  may  dictate. '  Pubushed, 
as  was  the  Ouardian,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  states,  Mr  Hyde  was 
enabled  to  furnish  the  latest  news  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  many  valuable 
items  have  been  gleaned  from  its  pages.  Glancing  at  them  for  the  first  time, 
one  asks,  How  did  he  contrive  to  oring  out  his  newspaper  in  such  creditable 
shape,  at  a  place  which  one  year  before  was  only  an  encampment  of  emigrants 
en  route  for  the  valley?  During  this  year,  however,  Eanesville — later  Flor- 
ence—had made  very  rapid  progress,  due,  in  part,  to  the  mifl;ration  to  Oalifor- 
nia.  Glancing  over  the  first  numbers  of  the  Ouardian,  we  find  advertised  for 
sale  dry  goods,  sroceries,  provisions,  hardware,  clothing,  and  most  of  the 
coramodines  needed  by  emigrants.  There  was  a  hotel,  a  fashionable  tailor,  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  of  course  a  tabernacle,  which  served  for  social  parties 
and  religious  worship.  Provisions  rose  to  very  high  rates,  though  not  to  the 
prices  denumded  in  Salt  Lake  City.  On  Feb.  7,  1849,  flour,  beef,  and  pork 
were  selling  at  KanesviUe  for  about  |2  per  100  lbs.  On  May  I,  1850,  flour 
was  worth  16  to  |6.50,  beef  $3.50  to  $4.50,  and  pork  $5  to  fO.  Potatoes  had 
risen  meanwhile  from  25  cents  to  $1,  com  from  20  cents  to  $2.25,  and  wheat 
from  50  cents  to  $1 .  75,  per  bushel.    On  March  4, 1852,  appearad  the  first  num> 
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On  the  15th  of  June,  1850,  was  published  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  under  the  editorship  of  W  illard  Richards, 
the  first  number  of  the  Deseret  News,  a  weekly  paper, 
and  the  church  organ  of  the  saints.  ^^  In  this  num- 
ber, a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me,  is  a  report  of 
the  conflagration  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  on 
Christmas  eve  of  1849,  and  of  Zachary  Taylor's  mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  representatives  relatmg  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  state. 

ber  of  the  Frontier  Ouardkm  and  Iowa  Sentind,  the  paper  having  then  pnwnii 
Into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Dawson  &  Co. 

^*  Until  Anff.  19,  1851,  it  was  issned  as  an  eight-paoe  qoarto,  the  pages 
being  abont  8(07  6^  in.,  and  without  oolonin  roles.  After  that  date  it  was 
suspended  for  want  of  paper  until  Nov.  19th.  *  We  got  short  of  type,  and 
I  happened  to  have  some  stereotyped  plates, . .  .which  we  melted  down  and 
used  for  type.  We  were  short,  too,  of  paper,  and  all  went  to  work  to  make  it. 
We  collected  all  the  rags  we  could  and  made  the  pulp,  sif tod  it  through  a  sieve, 
and  pressed  it  as  well  as  we  could.'  Taylor^s  jRem.,  MS.,  17.  The  terms  were 
$5  per  year,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  single  copies  being  sold  for  fifteen 
cents.  There  seems  to  have  Men  some  difficulty  in  collecting  subscriptions, 
for  in  the  issue  of  November  15,  1851,  the  editor  states  that  payment  will  be 
due  at  the  office  on  receipt  of  the  first  number,  *  and  no  one  need  expect  the 
second  number  until  these  terms  are  complied  with,  as  credit  will  not  create 
the  paper,  ink,  press,  or  hands  to  labor.'  In  his  prospectus,  Richards  said 
that  the  Deseret  News  ia  designed  '  to  record  the  passing  events  of  our  state, 
and  in  connection  refer  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  embracing  general  education* 
medicine,  law,  divinity,  domestic  and  political  economy,  and  everything  that 
mav  fall  under  our  observation  which  ma  v  tend  to  promote  the  best  interest^ 
welfare,  pleasure,  and  amusement  of  our  fellow-citizens. .  .We  shall  ever  take 
pleasure  in  communicating  foreign  news  as  we  have  opportunity;  in  reodviug 
communications  from  our  friends  at  home  and  abroad;  and  solicit  ornaments 
for  the  News  from  our  poets  and  poetesses. '  In  the  first  issue  is  the  following; 
perhaps  by  Beta,  who  afterward  wrote  a  number  of  papers  styled  the  Chron' 
ides  qf  Utah  in  the  Salt  Lake  CUy  Contributor: 

To  my  FHeodfl  In  the  Valley. 

Let  all  who  would  hare  a  good  paper, 
Their  talents  and  time  ne'er  abuse; 
Since  'tis  aaid  by  the  wise  and  the  hnmoied, 
That  the  beet  In  the  world  la  the  Mnee. 

Then  yo  who  so  long  have  been  thlnUng 

What  paper  thie  year  yon  will  chooee. 
Gome  trip  gayly  up  to  the  ol&ce 

And  eubecribe  for  the  D«$em  ^ftwe. 

And  now,  deareet  IMends,  I  will  leaTeyoo; 

This  counsel,  I  pray  yon,  don*t  lose; 
The  best  of  advice  I  can  give  you 

Is,  pay  in  advance  for  the  Nmm. 

Fortunately  for  the  prospects  and  reputation  of  the  paper,  such  efihdons  wera 
rare  even  in  its  early  pages.  The  Deseret  News  was  at  first  less  ably  edited* 
and  inferior,  as  to  type  and  paper,  to  the  Frontier  Chtardian.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  lacked  support,  for  in  the  first  number  are  only  two  adver- 
tisements, one  from  a  blacksmith  and  the  other  from  a  suigeon-dentist,  who 
also  professes  to  cure  the  scurvy.  In  Nov.  1851  it  appeared  in  folio  and  in 
f;reatly  improved  form;  for  years  it  was  the  only  paper,  and  is  still  the  lead- 
ing  Mormon  journal,  in  the  territoiy. 
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At  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  manufactures  began  to  thrive.  Isolated^  poor, 
having  brought  little  or  nothing  with  them^  these  set- 
tlers were  peculiarly  dependent  for  necessaries  and 
comforts  upon  themselves,  and  what  they  could  do 
with  their  hands.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  colonization  settlers  who 
could  do  more.  Among  them  were  many  of  the  best 
of  Europe's  artisans,  workers  in  wood,  iron,  wool, 
and  cotton,  besides  farmers,  miners,  and  all  kindd  of 
laborers. 

At  Tooele  and  several  other  settlements  grist- 
mills and  saw-mills  were  established  beforo  the  close 
of  1852."  Near  Salt  Lake  City,  a  small  woollen- 
mill  was  in  operation."  At  Parowan  and  Cedar 
City,  iron- works  were  in  course  of  construction; 
at  l^aragoonah,  a  tannery  had  been  built;  and  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  addition  to  other  branches  of  man- 
ufacture, flannels,  linseys,  jeans,  pottery,  and  cutlery 
were  produced,^^  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than  were 
asked  for  eastern  goods  of  inferior  quality.  "  Produce 
what  you  consume,"  writes  Grovemor  Brigham  Young 
in  his  message  of  January  5,  1852;  ''draw  from  the 
native  elements  the  necessaries  of  life;  permit  no  viti- 
ated taste  to  lead  you  into  indulgence  of  expensive 
luxuries  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  involving 
yourselves  in  debt;  let  home  industry  produce  every 
article  of  home  consumption."^®     This  excellent  advice 

"The  first  grist-mill  built  at  Tooele  was  erected  bv  Ezaias  Edwards;  in 
1849  a  saw-mill  was  built  at  Provo  by  James  Porter  and  Alex.  Williams,  and 
In  1850  a  grist-mill,  by  James  A.  Smith  and  Isaac  Higbee.  At  American  Fork 
Aara  Adams  bnilt  a  mst-miU  in  1851;  at  Manti  a  grist-mill  was  built  by 
Brigham  Yomif;  and  Isaac  Morley,  and  a  saw-mill  by  Charles  Shomway ;  in 
18^  Samuel  Parish  built  a  grist-mill  at  Gentreville.  Utah  Sketches,  MS., 
passim.  In  Salt  Lake  county  there  were,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  four  grist- 
mills and  fiye  saw-mills.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  158.  Near  Ogden,  Lorin 
Earr  built  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  in  1850.  Star^foriTs  Ogden  City,  MS.,  3. 

MIn  March  1851  the  general  assembly  appropriated  $2,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  123. 

^'  'Our  pottery  is  nearly  completed;. .  .cutlery  establishments  are  com- 
pleted.' HisL  B.  Young,  MS.,  1851,  26. 

"In  Id,,  Nov.  6,  1852,  similar  advice  is  given  to  the  saints:  *Buy  noarti 
ele  from  the  stores  that  you  can  possibly  do  without  Stretch  our  means, 
•kill,  and  wisdom  to  the  utmost  to  manufacture  what  we  need,  beginning  with 
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was  not  unheeded;  but  the  supply  of  home-mana&o- 
tured  goods  did  not,  of  course^  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. Such  commodities  as  were  not  the  products 
of  home  industry  were,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  by 
barter  with  passing  em^rants,  or  were  brought  in 
wagon  trains  oy  way  of  Kanesville;"  though  coreadj 
tramc  had  been  opened  with  regions  far  to  the  west- 
ward on  either  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.*^ 

According  to  the  United  States  census  returns  for 
the  year  1850,  the  population  of  the  valley  of  Grreat 
Salt  Lake  mustered  11|354  persons,  of  whom  about 
53  per  cent  were  males,  and  6,000  residents  of  Salt 
Lake  City."  There  were  16,333  acres  under  culti- 
vation, on  which  were  raised  128,711  bushels  of  grain. 
The  value  of  live-stock  was  estimated  at  $546,698, 
and  of  farming  implements  at  $84,288.  At  the  close 
of  1852,  the  total  population  was  variously  estimated 
at  from  25,000  to  30,000,"  of  whom  perhaps  10,000 
resided  in   the   metropolis.     The  assessed   value  of 

a  shoestring  (if  we  cannot  begin  higher). '  '  When  we  have  Tnannfactored  an 
artidey  seu  it  for  cash  or  its  equivalent,  as  low,  or  lower,  than  it  oan  be 
bought  for  at  the  stores. '  In  the  nfth  general  episUe  is  the  following:  *  Beach 
and  Blair  have  opened  a  general  numufaoturing  establishment; . . .  are  noiw 
making  moksses  and  vinegar.  Several  grain  and  lumber  miUi  have  been 
erected  in  the  various  settlements, . . .  chairs  and  various  articles  of  fumiture 
are  multiplying, . .  .two  or  three  threshinff-machines  have  been  in  suoceBafol 
operation.'  Hiat,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1851,  24.  *We  are  going  in  extensively 
for  home  manufactures.  My  own  family  alone  have  this  season  manufactuTDd 
over  500  yds  of  cloth,  and  tho  home-made  frequently  makes  its  appeanmoe  In 
our  streets' — a  great  blessing,  'if  it  will  prove  an  inducement  to  the  people 
to  depend  and  rely  upon  their  own  resources  for  their  own  supplies.'  JKL^ 
1852,  16. 

^'  On  May  1,  1851,  the  first  train  of  merchandise  for  the  season  arrived  in 
the  city,  laden  partly  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  calicoes.  U't€ih  JSarhf  Records^ 
MS.,  127. 

*0On  Nov.  19,  1848,  Gapt.  Grant  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  arrived 
from  Fort  Hall  with  pack-horses  laden  with  skins,  groceries,  and  other  gooda. 
On  April  17,  1851,  a  small  party  arrived  from  Fort  Hall  in  search  of  provi- 
sions  and  Indian  trading  goods.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  Col  Ileeee 
sent  ten  or  twelve  wagon-loads  of  flour  to  Carson  Valley  for  trading  pnrpoeee. 
Id,,  39,  125, 127. 

'^  The  returns  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Brigham  Voong,  who 
was  appointed  census  ageut.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  112;  Deserei  Newa. 
Oct  6,  1850. 

*>  Early  in  1853  the  Deseret  Almanac  places  the  number  at  30,000^  while 
in  Orson  Fratt's  Seer  it  is  given  at  30,000  to  35,000.  OUhavsaCa  Mormwum^ 
192.  At  this  date  it  was  estimated  at  25,000  by  the  gentiles.  Burton*B  OUm 
of  the  Saints,  357.     Probably  the  Mormons  exaggerated,  as  tiiey  desired  to 
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taxable  property  at  the  latter  date  was  ll^lGOySSS.SO, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  $400  per  capita.  The 
entire  revenue  amounted  to  $26,690.58,^  of  which  sum 
$9,725.87  was  expended  for  public  improvements,  the 
encouragement  of  industries,  or  educationai  purposes. 

Little  more  than  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
pioneer  band  entered  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  now  the  settlers  found  themselves  amidst  plentv 
and  comfort  in  the  land  of  promise,  where  until  their 
arrival  scarce  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  save 
the  Indians  whose  clothing  was  the  skins  of  rabbits 
and  whose  food  was  roasted  crickets.^  There  was 
no  destitution  in  their  midst ;*^  there  was  little  sick- 
ness.^ In  these  and  some  other  respects,  the  wildest 
misstatements  have  been  made  by  certain  gentile 
writers,  among  them  Mr  Ferris,  who,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  appointed   secretary  for  Utah.*'     In   this  pure 

show  aa  soon  aa  poesible  a  population  of  100,000,  which  would  entitle  them 
to  daim  admianon  as  a  state. 

''Not  more  than  one  tenth  was  collected  in  cash,  payment  beinjg;  nsnally 
made  in  grain.  Ccn^ri^titor,  392.  *  Securing  a  territorial  reyenue  oi  $23,000, 
inclnding  merchants'  licenses  and  tax  on  liquors.'  Hist,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1852, 2. 

**  The  most  exposed  parts  of  the  country  are  anunally  run  over  by  the 
fires  set  by  the  Indians  to  kill  and  roaat  the  cricketa,  wmch  they  gather  in 
summer  for  winter  food.'  Ounni8on*B  The  Mormons,  21. 

''The  country  waa  canvaaaed  to  ascertain  how  many  inmatea  there  would 
be  for  a  poor-house,  then  projected.  Only  two  were  found,  and  the  Mormons 
concluded  that  it  waa  not  yet  time  for  auch  an  institution.  Id,,  34. 

""The  number  of  deathiB  in  the  territory  durins  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1860,  waa  239.  U.  8.  Cenaua,  1860,  997;  and  in  Salt  Lake  countv,  which  vir- 
tually meant  Salt  Lake  City,  121;  in  both,  the  mortality  waa  therefore  leaa 
tlian  20  per  thouaand,  or  about  the  avera^  death-rate  in  San  Franoiaco  dur- 
ing reoent  years.  Moreover,  the  population  of  Utah  included  a  very  large 
proportion  of  infiints.  Of  64  deatha  reported  in  the  Dtseret  News  of  March 
8,  1851,  34  occurred  between  theagea  of  one  and  ten. 

"  Utah  amd  the  MormoM;  the  History,  Oovemment,  Doctrines,  Otutoms, 
€md  Promeets  qf  the  LaUer-day  Saints;  from  personal  observaiion  durmg  a 
six  Tnonihs'  residence  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By  Benjamin  O,  Fsrris,  late 
secretary  qf  Utah  Territory,  Ifew  York,  1854,  Mr  Ferris  is  not  the  first  one 
whom  in  ms  own  opinion  a  six  months'  residence  in  the  west  justifies  in  writ- 
ing a  book.  It  was  the  winter  of  1852-3  which  he  spent  there,  and  while 
professing  that  he  writes  wholly  from  an  anti-Mormon  standpoint,  as  a  rule 
ne  is  comparatively  moderate  in  hia  expreaaiona.  The  illustrations  in  this 
volume  are  many  of  them  the  same  whicb  are  found  in  several  other  works. 
Beginninff  with  the  physical  features  of  Utah,  he  goes  through  the  whole 
range  of  Mormon  history,  and  concludes  with  chapters  on  government,  doc- 
trines, polygamy,  book  of  Mormon  proselytizing,  and  socie^.  While  some- 
times intereatinff,  there  is  little  on^;inal  information;  and  aside  from  what 
the  author  saw  during  his  residence  m  Utah,  the  book  has  no  special  value. 
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mountain  air^  with  its  invigorating  embrace,  the  aged 
and  infirm  regained  the  elasticity  of  a  second  youth. 
Here  was  no  rank  vegetation,  here  were  no  stag- 
nant pools  to  generate  miasma,  no  vapors  redolent  of 
death,  like  those  amid  which  the  saints  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.  In  the  valley  were  mineral 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  ranged  from  SG"*  to 
150*  of  Fahrenheit,  some  of  them  being  prized  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  From  the  warm  spring*  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  waters  which  varied  be- 
tween 98**  in  summer  and  104**  in  winter"  were  con- 
ducted by  pipes  to  a  large  bath-house  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city.** 

'The  water  was  analyzed  in  1851  by  L.  D.  Qale.  Its  specific  ffravity  was 
found  to  be  1.0112;  it  was  stronely  Impregnated  with  solphor,  and  100  parts 
of  water  yielded  1.082  of  solid  matter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  hot 
spring  in  the  same  neighborhood  was  1.013,  and  100  parts  yielded  1.1454  of 
solid  matter.  Detailed  analyses  are  given  in  Stcmsbury'a  Expedition  to  O,  8. 
Lakty  i.  41&-20.  An  analysis  of  the  warm  spring  given  by  Joseph  T.  Kingsbury 
in  Contributor,  iv.  59-60,  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Gale.  Further  in- 
formation on  these  and  other  springs  and  minmal  waters  will  be  found  in  Id., 
iv.  86-9;  Hist.  Nev,,  17,  this  series;  Salt  LaJce  Weekly  Herald,  July  29,  1880; 
8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Jan.  6,  1878;  Wheeler^s  Surveys,  iii  105-17;  IloUiater^a  He- 
sources  qf  Utah,  83-5;  Hardy's  Through  Cities  and  Prairie,  121;  Burton's 
City  cf  the  Saints,  222;  Sac,  Union,  Aug.  7,  1860. 

*•  Contributor,  iv.  59.  One  of  the  brethren,  writing  to  Orson  Hyde  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  10,  1850,  says  that  the  temperature  stands,  winter  and 
summer,  at  about  92°.  Frontier  Guardian,  Jan.  8,  1851. 

*^  On  Nov.  27, 1850,  the  warm-spring  bath-house  was  dedicated  and  opened 
with  prayer,  festival,  and  dance.   utaJh  Early  Records,  MS.,  116. 

The  material  for  the  preoedinc  chapters  has  been  gathered  mainly  from  a 
number  of  manuscripts  furnished  at  intervals  between  1880  and  1885.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  to  F.  D.  Richards  I  am  especially  indebted  for  his  un- 
remitting effort  in  supplying  data  for  this  volume.  The  period  between  FeK 
1846  and  the  close  of  1851 — say  between  the  commencement  of  the  exodus 
from  Nauvoo  and  the  opening  of  the  legislature  of  Utah  territory — is  one  of 
which  there  are  few  authentic  printed  records.  From  Kane's  The  Mormons^ 
from  FuUmer's  Expulsion,  and  other  sources,  I  have  gleaned  a  little;  but  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  work  has  yet  been  published  tlmt  gives,  or  pretends  to 
give,  in  circumstantial  detail  the  full  story  of  this  epoch  in  the  annals  <^  Mor- 
monism.  In  the  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  I  have  been  supplied  with  a  brief 
but  full  statement  of  all  the  noteworthy  incidents  from  the  entrance  of  Orson 
Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow  into  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1851.  In  the  Narrative  of  Franklin  D.  Richards,  MS. ;  the  Remi- 
nisceiices  of  Mrs  F.  D,  Ricliards,  MS. ;  Inner  Facts  of  Social  L\fe  in  Utah,  MS., 
by  the  same  writer;  History  o/Rriffham  Young,  MS.,  which  is  indeed  a  con- 
tiauation  of  the  History  qf  Joseph  Smith,  or  the  historjr  of  the  church;  McbT' 
tin's  Narrative,  MS. — I  have  been  kindly  furnished  with  many  details  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  I  have  al- 
ready  noticed,  and  others  I  shall  mention  in  their  place. 

In  Reminiscences  of  President  John  Taylor,  MS.,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
migration  from  Nauvoo  to  Winter  Quarters,  the  organization  of  the  Tariona 
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oommmiee,  and  muoh  infoniiation  of  a  misoellaneons  nature,  relating  to  house* 
bailaiDg  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  first  manufactiirefl,  the  location  of  toe  temple, 
and  other  matters.  The  manuscript  also  makes  mention  of  his  visit  to  'Eng- 
land  as  a  missionary  in  1846,  in  company  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Orson  Hyde. 

The  Narrative  qfCftnercU  Darnel  Ja,  WeUs,  MS.,  gives  an  account  of  the 
disturbances  in  Hancock  county,  the  troubles  at  Nauvoo  before  the  exodus, 
the  journey  to  Winter  Quarters,  the  organization  of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and 
of  the  state  of  Deseret;  but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  is  a  condensed 
narrative  of  all  the  Indian  outbreaks  between  1849  and  1864,  a  task  for  which 
General  Wells,  who  during  this  period  had  chai^ge  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  and 
aided  in  suppressing  some  of  the  disturbances,  is  specially  qualified. 

WHford  WoodrufTs  Journal,  MS.,  commencing  with  the  claims  of  Sidney 
Rigdon  to  the  guardianship  of  the  church,  in  IB4S,  and  closing  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  operations  of  the  pioneers  in  the  following  ^ear.  Mr  Woodruff 
gives  some  valuable  details  concerning  this  most  interestmg  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  Mormonism.  Beinff  himself  a  pioneer,  he  fnmiBhes  minute  particu- 
lars as  to  their  journey  and  their  early  labors  in  the  valley. 

In  A  WoTTULTi's  ExpeiHeneea  toUh  the  Pioneer  Band,  by  Mrs  Olara  Decker 
Young,  MS.,  we  have  also  some  information  as  to  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  single  month  that  the  pioneers  remained  in  the  valley,  among 
other  matters  beins  the  building  of  the  old  fort.  Items  of  interest  are  also 
given  concerning  uose  who  were  left  alone  in  the  valley  after  the  pioneers' 
departure,  until  the  arrival  of  Parley  Pratt's  companies.  Clara  Decker  Youn^, 
a  native  of  Freedom,  N.  Y.,  moved  with  her  parents  to  Daviess  co..  Mo.,  m 
1837,  the  family  being  driven,  during  the  persecutions  of  thatvear,  to  Ear 
West,  whence  they  removed  to  Quincy,  and  later  to  Nauvoo.  When  16  years 
of  age  she  became  the  fifth  wife  of  Bngham  Young. 

From  the  Material  Progress  of  Utah,  by  WUliam  Jennings,  MS.,  I  have 
gathered  many  details  as  to  the  industrial  condition  of  the  Mormons  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  S.  L.  City  up  to  a  recent  date,  among  them  being  items 
relating  to  manufactures,  agriculture,  stock-raising,  the  ffrasshopper  plague, 
and  the  influence  of  the  railroad  on  the  population  of  Utiw. 

Early  Justice,  by  John  NebeJser,  MS.,  o^des  describing  the  punishment  of 
offenders  in  the  days  of  1847,  \/hen,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  whipping- 
post was  substituted  for  imprisonment,  furnishes  other  material  of  value 
relating  to  early  times.  In  his  ca]^ity  of  public  complainer,  Mr  Kebeker 
prosecuted  one  culprit  before  the  high  council  for  stealmg,  and  himself  ad- 
ministered the  flogging.  Mr  Nebeker,  a  native  of  Delaware,  came  to  Nauvoo 
in  the  winter  of  1846;  crossed  the  plains  with  the  first  companies,  and  left 
Winter  Quarters  with  Parley  Pratt's  detachment. 

In  The  Migration  and  Settlements  of  the  LaUer-day  Sounta,  by  Mrs  Joseph 
H.  Home,  MS.,  is  an  account  of  her  conversion,  her  experiencesat  Far  West, 
Quincy,  and  Nauvoo,  and  the  hardships  suffered  during  the  migration.  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  first  years  in  S.  L.  City,  the  food,  dress,  and 
dwellings  of  the  saints,  their  make-shifts  and  privations,  with  some  mention 
of  the  Mormon  battalion,  and  the  ill  feeling  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  500 
able-bodied  men  at  this  crisis  in  their  affairs.  Mrs  Home,  a  native  of  Bain- 
ham,  England,  moved  with  her  parents  to  New  York  (now  Toronto,  Canada) 
when  ten  years  of  age.  In  1836,  the  year  of  her  marniu^,  she  was  converted 
by  the  preaching  of  Parley  and  Orson  Pratt,  her  house  being  afterward  open 
to  the  elders,  who  frequently  held  meetings  there. 

From  the  UtaJi  Sketches,  MS.,  I  have  ^thered  much  information  as  to  the 
founding  of  various  settiements  and  their  progress  up  to  the  year  1880,  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  later.  Most  of  them  were  written  by  persons 
who  were  themselves  among  the  earliest  settlers,  and  of  whom  some  are  still 
prominent  members  of  the  several  communities  amonff  which  their  lot  was 
cast.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  Brirf  BiBtOTtedt  Sketch  qfthe 
Setllementsin  WeberCounty,  by  Joseph  Stanford,  ^ILB,,  hud  ibe  Historical  SkeUh 
qfOgden  City,  by  the  same  author. 

In  addition  to  the  manuscripts  and  journals  constituting  the  vast  original 
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sonrods  upon  wliich  I  have  drawn,  I  would  mentioai  also  the  foUowinff  piinted 
and  secondaiy  authorities:  MUlen,  Star,  iv.  187-90,  t.  174-7,  tL  41-2,  viL 
71-2,  87-9,  103-4,  149-63,  viii  6a-7l,  97-8, 102-3, 113-21,  149-68,  ix.  11-22, 
zi.  46-7;  TitM8  and  Seasons,  I  30-1, 44,  185-7, 617,  u.  273-4, 281-6, 909, 319, 
821-2,  336,  356-6,  370-1,  876-7,  380-2,  417-18,  436,  617,  667-70,  iiL  630-1. 
666,  638.  664,  683-6,  700,  718,  733-4,  743,  767-9,  776-6,  806-7,  831-2,  902-3, 
919-21,  936-7.  iv.  10-11,  33-6,  66-71,  164-7,  198-9,  241-78,  v.  392-«,  41ft- 
23,  466,  471-2,  636-48,  660-76,  684-99,  618-22,  vi  762,  773-80,  926^  972-9; 
Beadle,  Life  in  Utah,  68-9,  63-121,  126-64, 161-2,  280;  BenneU,  Mom.  Sx- 
posed,  6-10,  140-62,  188-214.  278-302,  307-40;  Bertnmd,  Mem.  Morm.,  61, 
66-70;  Bonwiek,  Morm.  and  SUv.  Mines,  3;  Burton,  City  of  Saints,  183-4, 433, 
626-67;  Busch,  Geseh.  Morm.,  43-5,  97-113,  126-30,  206-17,  264-08;  Death 
qfthe  Prophets,  with  Offic.  Doc,  no.  23,  in  Utah  Pamph.  Belig.;  Deseret  News, 
1861,  Apr.  8,  Nov.  29,  Dec,  13,  27;  1867,  July  24;  1868,  July  1,  Dec  16,  30; 
1869,  Apr.  7,  Sirot.  1;  1876,  Mar.  22;  1877,  Nov.  14;  Hall,  Morm.  Exposed,  7- 
8,  16-1^  24-7,  28-34,  6&-70,  91-9,  106-7;  Tucker,  Morm.,  37, 167-207;  Ttd- 
Udge,  Life  of  Young,  6-191,  204;  Women  qf  Morm.,  297-300,  426-32,  443-4. 
488-96;  Edinburg  Rev.,  Apr.  1864,  319-83;  Ford  (Thos,  Gov.  HL),  in  Utah 
Tracts,  no.  11;  J^erris,  Utah  and  Morm.,  61,  92-107,  114-15,  137-46,  151-4. 
120-30;  Ounnison,  Morm.,  133,  115-39;  Stansbury,  Exped.,  136-7;  Oreen, 
Morm.,  28-9,  36-7,  64r-64;  Hickman,  Destroying  Angel,  41-6;  Hyde^  Morm,, 
140,  144-6,  162-3,  166-7,  172-5,  183^,  189-92;  Kidder,  Morm.,  167-9,  182- 
92;  KanesviOe  (la).  Front.  Guard.,  1849.  Feb.  7,  21,  Mar.  7,  June  27,  Aug. 
8,  Nov.  14;  Id.,  1860,  May  1,  29,  Oct  2,  30;  Id.,  1862,  Mar.  18,  26;  lAs^orOi, 
Route  from  Liverpool,  61-9,  72^;  Lee,  Morm.,  109-12,  144-8,  162-6,  167-8, 
173-4,  179-80;  Machay,  The  Morm.,  116-206;  NOes'  Reg.,  bdx.  70, 134,  Ixx. 
208,  211,  327,  IzzlL  206,  370,  Ixziii  6;  OWuxusen,  Gesch.  Morm/onen,  69-66, 
88-90,  100-3,  144r-51,  202-34;  Hon.  Polynesian,  iL  1846,  91;  PraU  (P.),  Au^ 
tdbiog.,  378, 398-401, 406-6;  Remy,  Journey  to  G.  8.  L.  City,  L  336-406, 434-8, 
ii.  258-63;  Smucker,  Hist.  Morm^,  119-34, 148-276,  pasaim;  Snow  (Eliza),  In 
Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  41-^,  in  Times  and  Seasons,  iv.  287;  SnowfLo- 
remo),  with  Taylor,  Gout  <^  God,  no.  12,  9-11;  Stenhouse,  Tell  It  AU,  306; 
CrimesofL.  D.  Saints,  11-16;  Dunbar,  Romance qfAge, 46;  Ebberts,  Trapper's 
Life,  MS.,  18;  FuUmer,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  9,  1-40;  Malher,  in  Lippiwott's 
Mag.,  Aug.  1880;  McGlashen,  Hist,  Downer  Party,  34-66;  Spence,  Settler's 
Guide,  268-9;  Sala,  Amer.  Revisited,  ii.  289;  Salt  Lake  City,  Contributor,  ii.  86, 
134-7, 196-8, 239, 301, 354-6, 366,  iU.  paasim,  iv.  370-6;  SaU  Lake  City,  Deseret 
News,  1860,  July  27;  1851,  July  26,  Aug.  19;  1862,  Feb.  7,  Aug.  7,  21;  1854, 
July  27,  Aug.  8;  1855,  Sept.  26;  1857,  July  29,  Aug.  6;  1858,  June  30;  SaU  Lake 
City,  Herald,  1880,  July  3,  29;  SaU  Lake  City,  Telegraph,  1868,  Mav  30,  Oct. 
10,  12-14;  Smith,  Rise,  Progress,  etc.,  6-18,  314-22,  334-6;  Smoot  (Margaret 
S.J,  Experience,  etc.,  MS.,  4-5;  Cal,  Its  Past  Hist.,  218-19;  Tracy  (Mrs  N, 
N.),  Narr.,  MS.,  10-19;  Thornton,  Or.  and  Cat.,  i.  158-9;  Utah  Pioneer,  3Sd 
Ann.,  60-2;  Narrative  qf  the  Murders  of  the  Smiths,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  1. 
passim;  The  Murder  of  Jos  Smith,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  1,  54-^;  Tyler,  Hist, 
Morm.  Battalion,  passim;  U,  8.  Ex.  Doc,  24,  31  Cong.  Ist  Sess.;  Van Tramp^ 
Adventures,  313-38;  Woodruff  (W.),  in  Utah  Pion.,  SSd  Arm.,  19-24;  Ward, 
Mormon  Wife,  81-4,  109-40,  166;  WhiU  (Mrs  C.  V.J,  The  Mormon  Prophet, 
etc.,  4-8;  Young  (Ann  Eliza),  W^eNo.  19, 64-7;  MarshaU,  Through  Amer., 
184;  Murphy,  Mineral  Resour.,  84-5;  Miller  (J.),  Ftrst  FamUies,  etc.,  65-73; 
Martin  (Thos  S.J,  Narrative,  etc.,  MS.,  42;  San  Francisco,  Alta  Cal.,  1861, 
Aug.  8;  Id.,  Cal.  Star,  1848,  Feb.  26;  Id.,  CaU,  1869,  Sept.  6, 1877,  Aug.  31; 
Id.,  Chronide,  1881,  Jan.  9;  Id.,  Herald,  1851,  Oct.  12, 1859,  Nov.  16;  Sacra- 
mento.  Placer  Times,  1849,  May  26;  Id.,  Union,  1856,  Sept.  10,  27,  1859, 
Aug.  24;  Portland  (Or.),  Telegram,  1879,  Mar.  15;  Salem  (Or.J,  Argus,  1868, 
Feb.  13,  Aug.  28;  Id.,  Statesman,  1851,  Deo.  23;  Or.  City  (Or.),  Spectator, 
1846,  July  4;  Ogden  (Utah),  Freeman,  1879,  May  2;  Gold  imfNev.),  Neum, 
1872,  May  1,  Oct  24;  Eureka  (Nev.),  Leader,  1880,  July  24;  Carson  (Nm^X 
State  Register,  1872,  Nov.  24;  Roe,  WeOward  by  RaU,  125-7. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MOBMONISM  AND  FOLYGAICY. 

What  is  MonMoinsMr— Tivxtb  ovthb  Obubob— Saobid  Books  asb  Ftoaov- 
Aon— OsoAinzATioR— Pbze8ibooi>— Fnwr  PBiaiDraor— Thb  Twiltb 

ApOBTLKS— PATBTARflHft— RTiBIM,    BlSEOFS,    PlOmS,    TkAGBXBS,    AND 

Dkaoons— Thb  Sxvbhtibs— Ssakxs  A2a>  Wabdb— Mabbiaqs— Temflb 

BUICDIKG— TaBSBNACLB— POLTnOAL  AflPIOr^POLTOAMT  AS  A  GhUBOK 

TmrsT— Gelbbsial  Mabbiagx— ArmuDS  aitd  ABOUXXim  ov  Cxyzu- 
BATioN— Poltoamt's  Bbplt— Behioi  axd  Law— Thb  Csaboi  ov  Dd- 

UyTALTT— PBOPOSSD  BSMSDIBi 

Ws  are  now  prepared  to  ask  the  question  with  some 
defrree  of  intelhgence,  What  is  Mormonism?  In  for- 
mulating an  answer,  we  must  consider  as  well  the 
political  as  the  religious  idea.  I  will  examine  the 
latter  first. 

Mormonism  in  its  religious  aspect  is  simply  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  bible,  &e  whole  of  it,  literally,  and 
following  it  to  its  Ic^cal  conclusions. 

As  the  Christian  world  has  advanced  in  civilization 
and  intelligence  these  two  thousand  years  or  so,  it  has 
gradually  ^ft  behind  a  littie  and  a  little  more  of  its 
religion,  first  of  the  tenets  of  the  Hebraic  record,  and 
then  somewhat  even  of  those  of  the  later  dispensation. 
Long  before  religionists  began  to  question  as  myths 
the  stories  of  Moses,  and  Jonah,  and  Job,  they  had 
thrown  aside  as  unseemly  blood-sachfice  and  burnt- 
offerings,  sins  of  uncleanness,  the  stoning  of  sabbath- 
breakers,  the  kUling  in  war  of  women,  children,  and 
prisoners,  the  condemnation  of  whole  nations  to  per- 
petual bondage,  and  many  other  revolting  customs  of 
the  half-savage  Israelites  sanctioned  by  holy  writ. 
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This  they  did  of  their  own  accord,  not  because  they 
were  so  commanded,  but  in  spite  of  commandmentSi 
and  by  reason  of  a  higher  and  more  refined  culture— -a 
culture  which  had  outgrown  the  cruder  dogmas  of  the 
early  ages.  Then  came  the  putting  away  of  slavery 
and  polygamy,  the  former  but  recently  permitted  m 
these  American  states,  and  the  latter  being  here  even 
now.  Among  the  discarded  customs  taught  and  en- 
couraged by  the  new  testament  are,  speaking  in 
tongues,  going  forth  to  preach  without  purse  or  scrip, 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  rais- 
ing the  dead,  casting  out  devils,  and  all  other  miracles; 
and  there  will  be  further  repudiations  as  time  passes, 
further  ignoring  of  portions  of  the  scriptures  by  ortho- 
dox sects,  a  further  weeding  out  of  the  unnatural  and 
irrational  from  things  spiritual  and  worshipful. 
The  tenets  of  the  Mormon  church  are  these: 
The  bible  is  the  inspired  record  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  in  the  eastern  hemisphere;  the  book  of 
Mormon  is  the  inspired  record  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  continent;  the  book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  consists  of  revelations 
from  God  concerning  the  present  dispensation  to 
Joseph  Smith,  who  was  inspired  to  translate  the  book 
of  Mormon  and  organize  the  church  of  Christ  anew. 
Joseph  Smith  to  the  present  dispensation  is  as  Moses 
was  to  Israel;  there  is  no  conflict,  either  in  per- 
sonages or  books.  The  statements,  assertions,  prom- 
ises, and  prophecies  of  the  books,  and  the  precepts 
and  practices  of  the  personages,  are  accepted,  all  of 
them,  and  held  to  be  the  revealed  will  to  man  of  one 
and  the  same  God,  whose  will  it  is  the  duty  and  en- 
deavor of  his  people  to  carry  out  in  every  particular 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

There  are  more  gods  than  one.  There  are  spirit- 
ual gifts.  Not  only  must  there  be  faith  in  Christ,  but 
faith  in  the  holy  priesthood,  and  faith  in  continual 
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revelation.^  Man  is  a  free  agent.  The  laying  on  of 
hands  for  ordination,  and  for  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
descends  from  the  early  to  the  later  apostles.'  There 
will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  second  coming 
of  Christ.  Israel  is  a  chosen  people;  there  has  been 
a  scattering  of  Israel,  and  there  will  be  a  gathering. 
Joseph  Smith  was  the  fulfiller  not  only  of  bible  proph- 
ecies, but  of  the  book  of  Mormon  prophecies,  and  of 
his  own  prophecies.  Foreordination,  election,  an<l 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  are  held.  There 
was  an  apostasy  of  the  primitive  church,  and  now 
there  is  a  return.  There  was  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere;  on  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  planted  the  new  Jerusalem.  Miracles  obtain; 
also  visions  and  dreams,  signs  and  tokens,  and  angels 
of  light  and  darkness.  There  are  free  spirits  and 
spirits  imprisoned;  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed,  and 
there  will  be  a  millennial  reign.  The  saints  are  largely 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  heirs  to  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  America  and  the  Pacific  isles  were  the 

'  In  1853,  Benjamin  Brown,  high-priest,  and  pastor  of  the  London,  Read- 
ing, Kent,  and  Essex  conferences,  published  at  Liverpool  a  tract  entitled, 
TestimoHtea  for  (Ke  Truth;  a  Record  of  Manifutations  of  the  Power  of  Ood, 
Miracuiou8  and  Providential^  witnessed  by  him  in  his  travels  and  experiences. 
The  anthor  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  bom  in  1794.  He  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  latter-day  revelations  from  God,  and  that  the  ancient  gifts  of  the 
gospel  still  remained,  long  before  he  joined  the  Mormons.  He  labored  long 
and  in  various  places.  Ue  held  property  in  Nauvoo  when  the  saints  were 
driven  out,  and  was  obliced  to  take  $250  for  what  was  worth  $3,000.  After- 
ward he  underwent  all  the  sufferings  and  vicissitudes  of  the  overland  journey 
to  Salt  Lake.  Mr  Brown  was  an  earnest  and  honest  man;  his  book  is  the 
record  of  his  life,  and  is  simple  and  attractive  in  style  and  substance. 

'  Healing  the  sick.  Joseph  earlv  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  all  diseases 
and  sickness  amon^  them  were  to  be  cured  by  the  elders,  and  by  the  use  of 
herbs  alone.  Ph^niicians  of  the  world  were  denounced  as  enemies  to  mankind, 
and  the  use  of  their  medicines  was  prohibited.  Af  terw  il,  anointiog  with  oil, 
prayer,  and  laying  on  hands  were  resorted  to  in  addi  'on  to  the  lirst  men- 
tioned. Says  Mrs  Richards,  *  In  all  sicknesses  we  useii  no  medicines,  with 
tlie  exception  of  herb  teas  that  we  ourselves  prepared,  trusting  exclusively 
to  the  cilicacy  of  the  anointins  with  oil  and  prayer.*  Heminigcencea,  MS.,  34. 
Joseph  said,  *A11  wholesome  herbs  God  hath  ordained  for  the  constitution, 
nature,  and  use  of  man.  Every  herb  in  the  season  thereof,  and  everv  fruit 
in  the  season  thereof.'  The  use  of  flesh  was  not  forbidden,  but  rather  re- 
stricted to  seasons  of  cold  and  famine.  All  srain  was  pronounced  good  for 
man,  but  wheat  was  particuhurly  recommended,  with  com  for  the  ox,  oats  for 
the  horse,  rye  for  fowls  and  swine,  and  barley  for  all  useful  animab,  and  for 
mild  drinks;  am  also  other  grain.  Times  and  Seaaons^  ▼.  730. 
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seed  of  Joseph,  divided  into  numerous  nations  and 
tribes.  The  Lamanites  were  of  the  house  of  Ma- 
nasseh« 

We  believe,  say  their  articles  of  faith,  in  God  the 
father,  in  Jesus  Christ  the  son,  and  in  the  holy  ghost. 
For  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  any  transgression  of 
Adam,  men  will  be  punished;  but  all  may  be  saved, 
through  the  atonement,  by  obedience  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  which  are :  faith  in  Christ,  re- 
pentance, baptism  by  immersion,'  and  laying  on  of 

'Baptism,  a  prerequisite  to  church  memberBhip^  as  well  as  to  final  saLva- 
tion,  to  be  of  avail,  must  be  by  immersioa,  and  ^iformed  by  one  of  the  sect. 
The  person  who  is  called  of  God,  and  has  authority  from  Jesus  Christ  to  bap- 
tize, shall  go  down  into  the  water  with  the  person  to  be  baptised,  and  shall  ssy, 
calling  him  or  her  by  name:  *  Having  been  commissioned  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 
baptize  yon  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghost. 
Amen.'  Doctrine  aaid  Covenants,  115,  118.  Baptisms  are  entered  in  the  gen- 
eral church  records,  giving  the  name,  place,  and  date  of  birth,  quorum,  date 
of  baptism,  first  time  or  re-baptism,  by  whom  baptized,  when  and  by  whom 
confirmed.  Deaeret  News,  Feb.  22, 1861.  In  1844,  comnhunts  were  made  that 
members  of  the  church,  dismissed  by  the  counoU,  haa  been  re-baptised  bv 
elders  who  were  themselves  excluded,  and  declaring  such  baptisms  invalio. 
TimeB  and  Seasoned  v.  458-9. 

In  1836,  Joseph  introduced  the  ceremony  of  anointing  with  oonseomted  oil. 
He  first  anointed  his  father,  who,  having  been  blessed  by  the  first  presideDoy, 
anointed  them  in  turn,  beginning  with  Uie  eldest.  The  bishops  oi  Kirtland 
and  Zion,  together  with  their  counsellors,  were  next  anointed,  and  after^ 
ward  the  presiding  officers  of  each  quorum  performed  the  ceremony  on  their 
subordinates,  assirted  in  some  instances  b^  the  Smith  brothers.  Jomj^  de- 
scribes the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  oil,  as  follows:  '  I  took  the  oil  in  my 
left  hand.  Father  Smith  being  seated  before  me,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
presidency  encircled  him  round  about.  We  then  stretched  our  right  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  blessed  the  oil,  and  consecrated  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ'  MU,  Star,  xv.  620.  Olive-oil  is  commonly  used.  Mr»  Riehatdi, 
SeminiacenceSf  MS.,  34.  Many  remarkable  cures  are  mentioned.  A  sea-* 
man,  beloneing  to  H.  B.  M.  ship  Terror,  was  rendered  deaf  and  dumb  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  at  Bermuda.  Several  years  after,  he  was  baptised 
by  elders  in  a  canal  in  England,  and  instsntiy  recovered  both  speecn  end 
hearing.  FronHer  Ovardian,  Jan.  23,  1860.  In  1840,  a  young  woman  then 
living  at  Batavia,  N.  T.,  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  for  four  and  one 
half  years,  was  first  restored  to  her  hearing  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  a  second  mimstration,  some  time 
afterward,  enabled  her  to  speak.  Times  and  Seasons,  ii.  616-17.^  During 
the  building  of  Kauvoo,  nearly  every  one  was  attacked  with  malarial  fever, 
caused  by  breaking  up  the  new  land,  and  even  the  prophet  himself  suc- 
cumbed for  a  time.  But  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Ix>ra  calling  on  him, 
he  arose  and  went  through  the  camp  heaUns  all  to  whom  he  cuew  near. 
Woodrvff{Mrs),  Autobiog,,  2-3.  Brigham  dedares  he  was  among  the  num- 
ber healed  at  this  time.  MIL  Star,  xxv.  646.  While  Joseph  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  sick,  an  unbeliever,  living  a  few  miles  distant^  came  to  him,  beseeching 
him  to  come  and  heal  his  twin  children,  who  were  near  death's  door.  The 
prophet  was  unable  to  go  himself,  but  sent  Wiiford  Woodruff  in  his  plaoe. 
Says  the  latter,  *  He  [Joseph]  took  a  red  silk  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  me,  and  told  me  to  wipe  their  faces  with  the  handkerchief 
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hands  for  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost.  We  believe  in 
the   same  organization  and  powers  that  existed  in 

when  I  administered  to  them,  and  they  shonld  be  healed. '  He  also  aaid  nnto 
me:  '*Aa  long  as  yon  will  keep  that  handkerchief,  it  shall  remain  a  league 
between  yon  and  me."  I  went  with  the  man,  and  did  as  the  prophet  com- 
manded me,  and  the  children  were  healed.  I  have  possession  of  the  band- 
kerchief  unto  this  day  [1881].'  Lea/oesfrommyJcumalt  65.  F.  D.  Richards, 
who  had  been  sick  for  sevend  months,  was  baptized,  anointed,  and  confirmed; 
immediately  after  which  he  was  restored  to  health.  Some  time  afterward, 
being  then  an  elder,  he  cured  a  severe  toothache  by  touching  the  tooth  with 
his  fmger.  NarraUve^  MS.,  15-16.  Mrs  Richards^  brother,  afterward  Elder 
Snyder,  was  raised  from  a  sick-bed  after  Imving  been  baptized  and  adminis- 
tered to  by  Elder  John  E.  Page.  Mrs  Richanls  was  taken  by  her  brother 
from  a  sick-bed  to  a  lake  from  the  surface  of  which  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick 
had  been  removed,  and  there  baptized,  whereupon  she  inmiediately  recovered. 
Similar  cases  might  be  given  by  the  score. 

Baptism  for  the  de^  is  first  alluded  to  by  the  prophet,  who,  in  a  revela- 
tion dated  Jan.  10,  1841,  declares,  'A  baptismal  font  there  is  not  upon  the 
earth,  that  they,  my  saints,  may  be  baptized  for  those  who  are  dead.^  It  is 
intimated  that  a  reasonable  time  will  m  allowed  in  which  to  build  a  temple 
and  a  permanent  font,  and  that  during  this  time  a  temporary  substitute 
for  the  font  may  be  employed;  but  after  the  completion  of  the  temple,  ne 
baptisms  for  the  dead  will  be  of  avail  unless  conducted  within  the  build- 
ing. See  Doctrine  wnd  Covenants,  392,  395.  Brigham  says  he  first  heard  of 
the  new  doctrine  when  he  was  in  Europe  (1840),  and  that  he  believed  in  it 
before  anything  was  aaid  or  done  about  it  in  the  church.  Timet  and  Seasons^ 
vi.  054.  Daniel  Tyler  savs  the  doctrine  was  first  tanght  in  Nanvoo,  although 
Joseph  told  some  of  the  elders  in  Kirtland  that  it  was  part  of  the  gospel,  and 
would  yet  be  practised  as  such.  Juvenile  Instrrtctor^  xv.  56.  He  also  says 
that  bcSfore  other  provision  was  made,  many  were  baptized  in  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  first  baptismal  font,  a  temporary  structure,  intended  for  use  onlr 
until  the  completion  of  the  temple,  was  erected  in  the  basement  of  that  build- 
ing, and  dedicated  on  Nov.  8,  1841,  Joseph  being  present  and  Brigham  deliv- 
ering the  address.  Joseph  thus  describes  the  font:  It  is  constructed  of  pine 
staves,  tongned  and  grooved,  and  is  oval-shaped,  'sixteen  feet  long  east  and 
west,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high  from  the  foundation,  the  basin 
four  feet  deep;  the  mouldings  of  the  cap  and  base  are  formed  of  beautiful 
carved  work  in  antione  style.  The  sides  are  finished  with  panel-work.  A 
flight  of  stairs  in  tne  north  and  south  sides  lead  up  and  down  into  the 
basin,  guarded  by  a  side  railing.  The  font  stands  upon  twelve  oxen,  four  on 
each  side  and  two  at  each  end,  their  heads,  shoulders,  and  fore  less  project- 
ing out  from  under  the  font;  they  are  carved  out  of  oak  plank,  glued  together, 
and  copied  after  the  most  beautuul  five-year-old  steer  that  could  be  found  in 
the  country,  and  they  are  an  excellent  striking  likeness  of  the  original;  the 
horns  were  geometriodly  formed  after  the  most  perfect  horn  that  could  be 
procured.  The  oxen  and  the  mouldings  were  carved  by  Elder  Elijah  Ford- 
ham,  from  the  city  of  New  York,  the  work  occupying  eight  months.  The 
whole  was  enclosed  in  a  temporary  frame  building.'  MU.  Star,  xvUi  744.  On 
Sept.  6,  1842,  Joseph  writes  to  the  church  that  all  baptisms  must  be  re- 
corded by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
note  evexy  detail  of  the  ceremonv  in  each  case.  One  of  the  officials  is  to 
be  appointed  in  each  ward,  and  his  returns  properly  certified  to  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  general  recorder,  who  will  enter  them  on  the  church  records, 
together  with  the  names  of  all  witnesses,  etc.,  and  finally  add  his  own  certifi- 
cate as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  of  the  ward  recorder.  This  detail 
is  necessarv  for  the  proper  identification  hereafter  of  those  baptized,  for  the 
authority  for  which  the  prophet  quotes  BevekUiangf  xx.  12.  *And  I  saw  tho 
Bm.UxAB.   22 
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the  primitive  church,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pas- 
tors, teachers,  evangelists;  in  the  gift  of  tongues/ 

dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  Qod;  and  the  books  were  opened,'  ete. 
He  also  states  that  It  was  revealed  to  him  on  Sept.  1,  1842,  that  a  general  re- 
corder mnst  be  appointed.  MiL  Star,  xx.  5-6;  I>oeirine  cmd  Covenanis^  40^ 
13.  For  the  ceremony  itself,  he  finds  warrant  in  Itt  Cor,,  xv,  29.  '  Qas 
what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead?  If  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all,  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?' 

Ck>nfirmation  follows  baptism,  with  frequently  an  interval  of  a  few  davB. 
Baptism  may  take  place  on  any  day  in  the  week,  and  the  confirmation  be  de- 
ferred until  the  church  assembles  on  the  following,  or  even  a  later,  Sunday. 
Two  or  more  elders  commonly  attend,  all  taking  part  in  the  ceremony.  Mis 
Stenhouse  thus  describes  her  own  confirmation:  'Four  elders  placed  their 
hands  solenmly  upon  my  head,  and  one  of  them  said:  *'Fanny,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confirm  you  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  latter-day  saints;  and  inasmuch  as  vou  have  been  obedient  to  the 
command  of  Gkxl,  through  his  servants,  and  have  been  baptized  for  the  re- 
mission of  your  sins,  I  say  unto  you  that  those  sins  are  remitted.  And  in  the 
name  of  God  I  bless  you,  and  si^  unto  you,  that  inasmuch  as  you  are  faithful 
and  obedient  to  the  teachings  of  the  priestiiood,  and  seek  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom,  there  is  no  good  thincr  that  your  heart  can  desire  that  the 
Lord  will  not  give  unto  you.  You  shall  have  visions  and  dreams,  and  angels 
shall  visit  you  by  day  and  by  night.  You  shall  stand  in  the  temple  in  Zion, 
and  administer  to  the  saints  of  the  most  high  Qod.  You  shall  speak  in 
tongues  and  prophecy;  and  the  Lord  shall  bless  you  abundantlv,  both  tempo- 
rally and  spiritually.  These  blessings  I  seal  upon  your  head,  inasmuch  as 
you  shall  be  faithfiQ;  and  I  pray  heaven  to  bless  you;  and  say  unto  you,  be 
thou  blessed,  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghost 
Amen."'  EngUshwoman  ii^  Utah,  19-20. 

«The  gift  of  tongues  is  the  power  to  speak  in  a  strange  language,  but 
not  to  translate.  It  firat  appeared  about  1830,  when  it  was  pronounced  of 
the  devil.  Howe  says  it  was  revived  in  the  early  purt  of  1833,  and  that  at 
one  meeting  Joseph  passed  around  the  room  laying  nis  hand  upon  each  one, 
and  speaking  as  follows:  'Ak  msn,  oh  son,  oh  man,  ah  ne  conmiene  en  holle 
goste  en  haMu  en  glai  hosanne  en  holle  f^oete  en  esac  milkea  jeremiiA,  eze- 
kiel,  Nephi,  Lehi,  8t  John,'  etc.  Mormomgm  UnveUed,  132-6.  In  this  year, 
it  was  suggested  that  'no  prophecy  spoken  in  tongues  should  be  made  public, 
for  this  reason:  many  who  pretend  to  have  the  gift  of  interpretation  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken,  and  do  not  give  the  true  interpretation  of  what  is  spoken; . . . 
but  if  any  speak  in  tongues  a  word  of  exhortation  or  doctrine,  or  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel,  etc.,  let  it  be  interpreted  for  the  edification  of  the  church.' 
Times  and  Seaaoru,  vi.  865.  The  gift  was  not  confined  to  men;  many  women 
were  noted  for  eloquence  when  thus  inspired.  Says  Mrs  Stenhouse  of  a  Sister 
Bills:  'Her  hands  were  clenched,  and  her  eyes  had  that  wild  and  supernatural 
glare  which  is  never  seen  save  in  cases  of  lunacy  or  intense  fevensh  excite- 
ment. Every  one  waited  breathlessly,  listening  to  catch  what  she  might  say; 
J^ou  might  have  heard  a  pin  dron.  They  [her  utterances]  seemed  to  me  chief - 
y  the  repetition  of  the  same  syllables,  something  like  a  child  repeating  la,  la, 
la,  le,  lo;  ma,  ma,  ma,  mi,  ma;  dele,  dele,  dele,  hela;  followed^  perhaps,  by 
a  number  of  sounds  strung  together,  which  could  not  be  rendered  in  any 
shape  by  the  pen.'  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  27-8.  Says  Orson  Hyde:  *We 
behe\'e  in  the  gift  of  the  hol^  ^host  beine  enjoyed  now  as  much  as  it  was  in 
the  apostles'  days,  and  that  it  is  imparted  by  the  laving  on  of  hands  of  those 
in  authority;  and  that  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  also  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
are  gifts  of  the  spirit,  and  are  obtained  through  that  medium. '^  FroHlier 
Chuardian,  Dec.  12, 1849.  Mrs  Stenhouse  remarks  that  *in  later  days,  tiie  exer- 
cise of  this  gift  has  been  discouraged  by  the  elders,  and  especially  by  Brigham.' 
•Going  to  the  lion  House  one  day,  she  was  blesaed  by  one  of  Bngham's  wives» 
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prophecy,  revelation,  and  visions.  In  the  scriptures 
18  found  the  law  of  tithing,  which  law  is  now  revived, 
and  the  keeping  of  it  made  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  saints.  The  ten  commandments,  and  all  other 
commandments,  ordinances,  promulgations,  and  possi- 
bilities, are  in  force  now  as  at  the  time  they  were 
fiven.  Marriage  is  a  sacred  and  an  eternal  covenant, 
lural  marriage,  sanctioned  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion and  revived  under  the  new,  is  open  to  all,  and  is, 
in  some  instances,  commanded,  when  it  becomes  a 
sacred  obligation. 

Seldom  does  a  good  Mormon  appear  in  a  court  of 
law  arrayed  against  a  brother  Mormon.  And  this  is 
why,  as  the  saints  allege,  the  twenty-five  or  fifty  law- 
yers in  Utah  who  are  compelled  to  derive  their  living 
almost  entirely  from  the  gentiles,  are  so  bitter  against 
the  saints.  When  two  Mormons  disagree,  they  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  president  of  the  stake,  who 
with  twelve  councillors,  six  facing  six,  their  selection 
having  been  agreed  to  by  the  litigants,  is  ready  to  try 
the  case  without  delay.  Plaintiii'  and  defendant,  each 
with  his  witnesses,  take  their  places  before  the  pres- 
ident, and  between  the  rows  of  councillors.  Prayer 
is  then  offered,  almighty  aid  being  asked  in  bringing 
the  affair  to  a  righteous  and  amicable  conclusion. 
The  litigants  state  the  case,  each  from  his  own  stand- 
point; the  witnesses  are  heard;  the  councillors  de- 
cide. Prayer  is  again  offered.  The  adversaries  shake 
hands;  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Until  the  gentiles 
came,  there  were  in  Utah  no  police  or  police  courts; 
no  houses  of  drinking,  or  of  gambling,  or  of  prostitu- 
tion. Of  the  administration  of  justice  among  the 
saints  I  shall  speak  more  at  length  in  a  later  chapter. 

and  tho  blessing  interpreted  by  another  wife;  the  latter,  however,  cautioned 
her  not  to  repeat  what  had  occurred,  for  'Brother  Brieham  does  not  like  to 
hear  of  these  things. '  Englushtooman  in  Utah,  29.  Tulli<^e  mentions  the  names 
of  many  women  who  wero  distinguished  as  possessing  this  ^t,  and  relates  an 
instance  of  a  party  whose  wagon  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  escaping  iivith 
their  lives  and  property;  the  captors  being  induced  to  abandon  their  prize  by 
Jane  Grover,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  addreasrd  them  in  their  own  liU)guag«» 
W<nneH  of  Mormondcmf  474-^. 
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The  doctrine  of  blood  atonement  was  early  inculcated 
by  the  church,  as  a  sacrifice  necessary  for  salvation,  and 
not,  as  many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  legalize  murder. 
There  were  the  altars  and  the  offerings  of  the  old 
testament,  and  the  great  god-man  sacrifice  of  the 
new.  Christ  made  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  By  the  laws  of 
the  land,  he  who  commits  murder  must  atone  for  it 
by  his  own  death.*    There  are  sins  of  various  de- 

*The  theoiy  of  blood  atonement  is  that  for  oertain  sms  the  blood  of  the 
trenBgressor  must  be  shed  to  saye  his  souL  Among  these  sins  are  apostasy, 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  and  unfaithfulness  to  marriage  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  Says  Brigham,  in  a  discourse  delivered  in  Salt  Lake 
City:  'There  are  sins  which  men  commit  for  which  they  cannot  receive  for- 
giveness in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  if  the^  had  their 
eves  open  to  their  true  condition,  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
their  blood  spilled  upon  the  ground,  that  the  smoke  thereof  might  ascend  to 
heaven  as  an  offering  for  their  sins;  and  the  smoking  incense  would  atone  for 
their  sins;  whereas,  if  such  is  not  the  case,  they  wul  stick  to  them  and  re- 
main upon  them  in  the  spirit  world.  I  know,  when  you  hear  my  brethren 
telling  about  cutting  people  off  from  the  earth,  that  you  consider  it  is  strong 
doctrine;  but  it  is  to  save  them,  not  to  destroy  them. .  .1  do  know  that  there 
are  sins  committed,  of  such  a  nature  that  if  the  people  did  understand  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  they  would  tremble  because  oi  their  situation.  And 
furthermore,  I  know  that  there  are  transgressors  who,  if  the^  knew  them- 
selves and  the  only  condition  upon  which  they  can  obtain  foi^giveness,  would 
beg  of  their  brethren  to  shed  their  blood,  that  the  smoke  thereof  might  as- 
cend to  Gk>d  as  an  offering  to  appease  the  wrath  that  is  kindled  against  them, 
and  that  the  law  might  have  its  course.  I  will  say  further:  I  have  had  men 
come  to  me  and  offer  their  lives  to  atone  for  their  sins. .  .There  are  sins  that 
can  be  atoned  for  by  an  offering  upon  an  altar,  as  in  ancient  days;  and  there 
are  sins  that  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  of  a  calf,  or  of  turtle-doves  cannot  remit, 
but  they  must  be  atoned  for  bv  the  blood  of  the  man.'  And  at  another 
time:  'All  mankind  love  themselves,  and  let  these  principles  be  known  by 
an  individual,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  his  blood  shed.  That  would  m 
loving  themselves,  even  unto  an  eternal  exaltation.  Will  you  love  your 
brothers  or  sisters  likewise  when  they  have  committed  a  sin  that  can- 
not be  atoned  for  without  the  shedding  of  their  blood?  'Will  you  love 
that  man  or  woman  well  enough  to  shed  their  blood  ?  That  is  what  Jesus 
Christ  meant. .  .1  could  refer  you  to  plenty  of  instances  where  men  have 
been  righteously  slain  in  order  to  atone  for  their  sins.  I  have  seen  scores 
and  hundreds  of  people  for  whom  there  would  have  been  a  chance  in  the 
last  resurrection  if  their  lives  had  been  taken  and  their  blood  spilled  on  the 
ground  as  a  smoking  incense  to  the  almighty. .  .1  have  known  a  mat  many 
men  who  have  left  this  church  for  whom  there  is  no  chance  whatever  for 
exaltation;  but  if  their  blood  had  been  spilled  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them.  This  is  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves;  if  he  needs  help,  help  him; 
and  if  he  wants  salvation,  and  it  is  necessary  to  spill  his  blood  on  the  earUi 
in  order  that  he  may  be  saved,  spill  it.'  Veaeret  Newa^  Oct.  1,  1856,  Feb. 
18,  1857.  Following  Brigham's  lead,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Jedediah  M. 
Grant  taught  the  same  doctrine  during  the  religious  revival,  or  so-csalled 
reformation,  in  Utah,  in  1856-7,  of  which  more  later,  Grant  being  the  most 
vehement  of  the  three.  The  reader  will  find  these  discourses  reported  at 
length  in  the  Dueret  News,    The  doctrine  is  very  clearly  explained  in  Pen- 
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grees  of  heinousness;  some  requiring  only  public  con- 
fession and  promised  reformation  by  way  of  atone- 
menty  whilst  others  are  characterized  by  an  enormity 
so  vast  that  pardon  on  earth  is  impossible.  Of  the 
first  class  are  all  minor  offences  against  church  disci- 
pline,  breach  of  which  has  been  publicly  acknowledged 
by  nearly  every  leader,  from  Joseph  himself  down  to 
the  huml>lest  official 

For  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  re- 
vealed in  the  sacred  books,  an  organization  has  been 
effected  in  these  latter  days^  based  upon  books  and 
on  former  organizations.     There   are  two  principal 

{)riesthoodSy  the  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronic,  the 
atter  including  the  Levitical.  The  Melchisedek  is  the 
higher,  comprising  apostles,  patriarchs,  high-priests, 
seventies,  and  elders.  It  holds  the  right  of  presi- 
dency,  with  authority  to  administer  in  cul  the  offices, 
ordinances,  and  affairs  of  the  church.  It  holds  the 
keys  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  receives  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whose  doors  are  ever  open, 
and  holds  communion  with  God  the  father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  mediator,  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet,  and 
all  departed  saints.^ 

The  Aaronic  is  a  subordinate  priesthood,  being  an 
appendage  to  the  Melchisedek,  and  acting  under  its 

ro9^B  Blood  AUmementf  pauim.  See  also  Le^»  Jfomt.,  282-3;  Morm.  Proph,, 
157-eO;  Young'a  Wife  No.  19,  182-99;  Faddocl^a  La  Tour,  305-8;  Bertrand's 
Mem,  Morm.,  139-72,  250-8,  29G-316. 

*  In  regard  i4>  the  two  priesthoods,  the  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronic,  or 
Levitical,  all  authority  in  the  church  is  subordinate  to  the  first,  which  holds 
the  right  of  presidency  and  has  power  over  all  the  offices  in  the  church.  The 
presidency  oi  the  high-priesthood  of  this  order  haa  the  right  to  officiate  in 
all  the  offices  of  the  church.  High-priests  are  authorized  to  officiate  in  any . 
lower  positions  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  their  own  office.  Elders  are  of 
this  priesthood,  and  are  authorized  to  officiate  instead  of  hiffh-priests,  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter.  The  twelve  apostles  are  oharffed  with  the  duty  of  or- 
daining all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  church,  and  also  with  its  missionary 
work.  Together  they  form  a  <^aorum  whose  authority  equals  that  of  the 
first  presidency,  but  action  by  either  body  must  be  unanimous.  A  majority 
may  form  a  quorum  when  circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  assemble  the 
whole  body.  They  also  constitute  a  travelling,  presiding  hi^h-council,  under 
the  direction  of  the  presidency  of  the  church,  and  it  is  their  daty  to  ordain 
ministers  in  all  large  branches.  The  seventies  are  also  missionaries — assist- 
ants to  the  twelve,  and  united  they  are  equal  in  authority  with  the  twelve. 
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supervision.  It  comprises  bishops,  priests,  teachers, 
and  deacons,  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  ministering 
angels,  having  power  to  administer  in  certain  ordi- 
nances and  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church,  bap- 
tizing and  sitting  as  judges  in  Israel.  The  bishopric 
is  the  presidency  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  The 
office  of  a  bishop  is  to  administer  in  temporal  matters. 
First-bom  sons,  lineal  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
no  others,  have  a  legal  right  to  the  bishopric.  But 
a  high-priest  of  the  order  of  Melchisedek  may  officiate 
in  all  lesser  offices,  including  that  of  bishop,  when 
no  lineal  descendant  of  Aaron  can  be  found,  and 
after  he  has  been  ordained  to  this  power  by  the  first 
presidency.     There  is  also  the  patriarchal  priesthood/ 

^  About  1834,  Joseph  Smith  had  a  reTslation  to  the  efieet  tha.t  it  wbm  the 
will  of  the  Lord  that  every  father  should  bless  his  own  children,  and  that 
ratriarchs  should  be  set  apart  to  bless  those  without  a  father  in  the  church. 
This  revelation  was  due  to  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  Brigham  Young's 
father  to  bless  his  own  children  before  dying,  after  the  manner  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old.  Young*8  Wife  No.  19,  681.  Several  years  before  this,  it  had 
been  directed  that  every  member  of  the  church  having  children  should  bring 
them  to  the  elders  before  the  church,  who  were  to  lay  their  hands  upon  them 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bless  them.  Doctrine  and  CovenatUe,  72. 
During  the  life  of  the  first  patriarch — Jos.  Smith,  sen. — ^these  blessings  were 
nominally  free  to  the  recipients.  A  high-conncil  held  at  Kirtland  in  Sept. 
1835  decided  that  when  the  patriarch  was  occupied  in  blessing  the  church, 
he  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  his  expenses;  also 
that  Frederick  G.  Williams  be  appointed  to  attend  blessing  meetings,  and 
record  the  proceedings,  for  which  services  he  should  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation. The  payment  of  twelve  dollars  for  a  book  in  which  to  record  the 
messing  caused  discussion  in  this  council,  and  brother  Henry  Green,  who 
had  intimated  that  a  suitable  book  could  be  procured  for  less  money,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  church  for  his  presumption.  Mil.  Star,  xv.  308-9.  In  Jan. 
1836,  Smith,  sen.,  was  anointed  with  ou  by  the  prophet,  blessed  by  each  of 
the  presidency  in  turn,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  Father  Smith.  Id.,  GOO. 
In  1837,  the  pay  of  the  patriarch  was  fixed  at  a  doUar  and  fifty  cents  a  day, 
and  that  of  the  recorder  at  ten  cents  for  each  100  wortls.  Alii.  Star,  xvi.  IQO. 
When  Hyrum  became  patriarch,  says  the  author  of  Young^s  If  i/<s  No.  19, 581, 
the  demand  for  blessings  had  so  increased  that  one  dollar  each  was  charged 
for  them;  and  in  1875  the  price  had  advanced  to  two  dollars.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1840,  fiyrum  Smith  succeeded  to  the  office  of  patriarch, 
pursuant  to  a  revelation  entailing  i  t  on  the  eldest  son.  The  revelation  is  dated 
m  Jan.  1841.  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  305-6;  Mil.  Star,  xviiL  363.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  appears  in  Timea  and  Seasons,  Nov.  1,  1841:  *The  brethren  are 
hereby  notified  that  our  well-beloved  brother,  Hyrum  Smith,  patriarch  of 
the  church,  has  erected  a  comfortable  office  opposite  his  dwelling-house  [in 
Nauvoo],  where  himself,  together  with  his  scribe  and  recorder,  James  Sloan, 
will  attend  regularly  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  during  the 
entire  day,  or  upon  any  other  day  if  urgent  circumstances  require  it,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  high  and  holy  calling.  A  copy  of  the  blessings  can  be 
received  immediately  after  being  pronounced,  so  that  the  brethren  who  livo 
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the  patriarch  to  be  the  oldest  man  of  the  blood  of 
Joseph  or  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Likewise  there 
are  mothers  in  Israel.® 

Head  over  all  is  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
known  also  as  the  First  Presidency  of  the  High-Priest- 
hood, and  consisting  of  a  president  and  two  council- 
lors.*    The  first  presidency  presides  over  and  governs 

at  a  distance  can  have  it  to  take  with  them.'  Hyram's  snocesaor  was  his 
brother  William,  who  was  disfeUowshipped  in  1845,  John  Smith,  brother  to 
the  prophet,  being  ordained  patriarch  over  the  church,  and  holding  that 
office  until  his  death  in  1854.  In  the  following  year  Hymm's  son  John  was 
ordained  patriarch,  and  since  that  date  has  been  sustained  in  his  office  at 
each  successive  coiiference.  A  child  is  first  blessed  when  eight  days  old,  and 
again  so  soon  as  the  mother  is  able  to  present  her  chUd  on  a  reffulsr  fast-day. 
Ine  first  Thursday  in  each  month  Ib  set  apart  for  fasting.  Mr$  Siehards*  Hem- 
inUcences,  MS.,  34-5.  The  second  ceremony  is  usuuly  attended  by  both 
parents,  and  ia  addition  to  a  blessing,  the  child  receives  its  name.  Each 
birthday  it  is  customary  for  the  parents  to  hold  a  fanuly  gathering,  when  the 
child  Lb  a^nin  blessed,  and  prayers  offered  for  its  welfare.  When  eight  years 
old,  the  child  is  baptized.  See  ffome*$  Migrations,  MS.,  37.  The  blessings 
are  not  only  pronounced,  but  also  written  out.  Id,,  34.  '  These  blessings 
are  rather  wonderful  affitirs;  they  promise  all  sorts  of  things,  in  a  vague,  in- 
definite way,  if  only  the  recipient  proves  faithful  Some  are  assur^  they 
shall  never  taste  death,  but  live  until  Christ  comes,  and  be  caught  up  to  meet 
him  in  the  air;  others  are  assured  that  they  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
deeming their  dead  so  far  back  that  there  shall  not  be  a  broken  link  in  the 
chain.  Absurd  as  this  all  seems,  there  are  hundred  of  saints  who  believe  that 
every  word  shaU  be  fulfilled.'  Yaung'8  Wife  No.  19,  581. 

"  Hall  says  there  is  a  class  of  women,  mothers  in  Israel,  whose  business 
it  LB  to  instruct  females  as  to  their  duty  in  matters  not  suitable  to  be  taught 
from  the  stand.  Mormonieim  Exposed,  39-44. 

'  Early  in  1833  the  first  presidency  was  established,  with  Joseph  Smith 
at  the  head,  his  associates  in  the  management  of  affiurs  being  Sidney  Kigdon 
and  Frederick  G.  Williams.  The  reveuttion  creating  this  triumvirate  is  dated 
March  8th,  and  in  it  Joseph's  coadjutors  are  instructed  first  to  finish  the 
translation  of  the  prophets,  and  afterward  preside  over  the  afiairs  of  the 
church  and  the  school.  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  73d-7.  William  Hall,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  church  for  seven  years,  erroneously  states  that  the  presidency 
at  first  consisted  of  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  William  Law.  AbotnhuUions,  8.  At 
a  conference  held  in  Sept.  1837,  Joseph  appealed  to  the  church  to  ascertain  if 
he  was  still  regarded  as  its  head,  when  the  vote  was  unanimous.  He  then 
introduced  Rigdon  and  Williams  as  hia  councillors.  According  to  the  min- 
utes of  the  conference,  Williams  was  not  accepted  at  first,  but  this  action 
appears  to  have  been  rescinded  afterward.  Mil,  Star,  xvi.  56.  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  Jos.  Smith,  sen.,  Hyrum  Smith,  and  John  Smith  were  accepted  as  assist- 
ant councillors,  and  these  seven  were  henceforth  to  be  regardea  the  heads  of 
the  church.  At  a  general  conference  of  the  branch  of  the  church  at  Far 
West  in  Nov.  1837,  the  action  of  the  Kirtland  conference  was  sustained  so 
far  as  Smith  and  Rigdon  were  concerned,  but  Williams  was  rejected.  Hyrum 
Smith  was  unanimously  chosen  in  Williams'  place.  MU.  Star,  xvi.  106-7.  At 
a  conference  held  at  Far  West  in  April  1838,  the  drst  presidency  was  ap- 
pointed to  sifim  the  licenses  of  the  official  members  of  the  church.  In  Jan. 
1841,  Joseph  bad  a  revelation  to  the  effect  that  he  was  presiding  elder  over 
all  the  church,  translator,  revelator,  a  seer,  and  prophet;  and  that  his  coun- 
dllors  were  Sidney  Rigdon  and  William  Law.    These  three  were  to  consti- 
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all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  tempore!  and  spiritual; 
the  first  president  is  the  prophet  of  Grod,  seer,  reve- 
lator,  and  translator. 

Next  in  authority  are  twelve  apostles,  who  are  a 
travelling  presiding  high-council,  and  with  whom,  on 
the  death  of  the  president  of  the  church,  the  supreme 
rulership  rests  until  another  first  presidency  is  in- 
stalled.^®    The  president  of  the  twelve,  chosen  in  the 

tate  a  quomm  and  first  presidency,  to  receive  the  oracles  for  the  whole 
church.  Law's  selection  was  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  Hymm  Smith  to  be  patriarch.  MiL  Star,  xv'uL  363.  In  this  same  month 
Joseph  notified  the  recorder  of  Hancock  county  that  he  (Joseph)  had  been 
elected  sole  trustee  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-dav  saints  by  the 
church  at  Nauvoo,  to  hold  office  during  life.  Id.,  373.  Smith,  Bigdon,  and 
Law  were  continued  in  office  by  the  annual  conference,  convened  in  April  1843. 
After  the  murder  of  the  Smiths  in  1844,  the  first  presidency  lapsed,  and  for 
more  than  three  vears  the  church  was  governed  by  the  quorum  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  of  which  Brigham  was  president.  At  a  meeting  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, high-council,  and  hieh-priests  at  Nauvoo,  in  August  1844,  Sidney  Bigdon 
offered  himself  as  guardian  to  the  church,  claiming  that  lus  action  was  in 
obedience  to  revelation.  Young  opposed  Rigdon's  claims,  and  the  aasembly 
decided  that  the  twelve  should  govern  the  church,  with  Younsat  their  head. 
MiL  Star,  xxv.  216-17,  263-4.  In  Dec  1847  Brigham  Young,  Meber  C.  Kim- 
ball, and  VVillard  Bichards  were  chosen  to  constitute  the  first  presidency. 
Juv.  Inst, ,  xiv.  128.  Young  died  in  1877,  and  the  presidency  remamed  vacant 
until  October  1880,  when  John  Taylor  was  chosen,  with  George  Q.  Gan- 
non and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors.  MarahaU,  Through  America,  161. 
This  conference  lasted  five  days.  S.  L,  Tribune,  Oct.  11, 1880.  On  the  death 
of  the  president  the  quorum  is  dissolved,  and  its  members,  as  a  presidency, 
have  no  status.  RicharcU*  Ncmr.,  MS.,  51. 

^^On  Feb.  14,  1835,  the  church  at  KirtUmd  met  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing and  ordaining  the  twelve  apostles.  The  business  occupied  several  days. 
Briefly,  the  ceremonies  were  as  follows:  The  assemblage  consented  to  accept 
the  names  presented  by  the  three  witnesses  who  had  been  appointed  to  make 
the  selection.  P.  P.  Pratt  says,  in  his  AtUobiog.,  127-28,  the  ceremonies  were 
performed  by  Smith,  Wbitmer,  and  Gowdery,  and  that  they  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revelation  of  June  1829;  but  in  the  histoxy  ot  Jos.  Smith,  MiL 
Star,  Mar.  and  Apr.  1853,  the  three  witnesses  only  are  mentioned.  Martin 
Harris'  name  does  not  appear  in  the  revelation  referred  ta  See  Doctrine 
and  CovenantB,  190-2.  In  an  article  by  'B.  A.'  in  the  Juv,  Inst,,  xiv.  128, 
the  selection  is  accredited  to  the  three  witnesses,  who  are  mentioned  by 
name.  As  Pratt  was  one  of  the  ordained,  it  would  seem  that  his  account 
should  be  reliable.  Each  candidate  came  forward  as  summoned,  and  in  re- 
turn received  a  blessing,  and  a  charge  from  one  of  the  three.  The  order  of 
ordination  was  as  foUows:  On  Feb.  14th,  Lyman  E.  Johnson,  Brigham 
Young,  and  Heber  G.  Kimball.  On  the  next  day,  Orson  Hyde,  David  W. 
Patten,  Luke  Johnson,  Wm  £.  McLellin,  John  F.  Boynton,  and  William 
Smith.  On  Feb.  2l8t,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Orson  Pratt,  and  Thos  B.  Marsh,  who 
were  absent  on  a  mission,  were  ordained  upon  their  return  to  Kirtland,  which 
occurred  later.  Mil,  Star,  xv.  200-12.  Shortly  after,  the  names  were  arranged 
according  to  seniority,  when  they  stood.  Marsh,  Patten,  Young,  Kimball, 
Hyde,  McLellin,  P.  P.  Pratt,  Luke  Johnson,  Smith,  O.  Pratt,  Boyntoo,  and 
L.  E.  Johnson.  Four  of  the  above  apostatized  in  1838,  viz.:  McLellin,  the 
Johnsons,  and  Boynton;  John  Taylor,  John  £.  Page,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and 
WUlard  Bichards  were  appointed  instead.    Shortly  after  this,  Marsh,  the 
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first  instance  by  reason  of  seniority  or  ordination, 
usually  becomes  president  of  the  church.  The  office 
of  the  twelve  is  to  preach  and  teach  throughout  the 
world,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  church  every- 
where under  the  direction  of  the  first  presidency, 
calling  to  their  aid  therein  the  seventies. 

An  apostle  may  administer  in  the  several  offices  of 
the  church,  particularly  in  spiritual  matters."  The 
office  of  a  patriarch  is  to  give  patriarchal  blessings; 
the  office  of  a  member  of  a  seventy  is  to  travel  and 
preach  the  gospel;  but  a  patriarch,  a  high-priest,  a 

{>re8idciit  of  the  twelye,  apostatized,  and  in  1838  Patten  was*  killed,  which 
eft  Young  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  he  became  preeident  of  the  twelve. 
Geo.  A.  Smith  was  orduned  in  1830,  and  Lynian  Wight  not  long  after.  In 
1844,  according  to  Elder  Phelps,  the  following  names  were  on  the  roll: 
Young,  Kimball,  Farley  P.  Pratt,  Hyde,  Richanls,  Taylor,  William  Smith, 
Woodruff,  George  A.  Smith,  Orson  Pratt,  Page,  and  Wight.  During  this 
vear  Wm  Smith  and  Page  apostatized,  and  were  replaced  bv  Amasa  M. 
Lyman  and  Ezra  T.  Beiuon.  Early  in  1845,  Young,  Eimball,  and  Rich- 
ards were  chosen  to  the  first  presidency,  and  Wight  was  disfellowshippcd 
for  apostasy;  the  yacancies  thus  caused  were  filled  bv  appointing  Chas  C. 
Kich,  Lorenzo  and  Erastus  Snow,  and  Franklin  D.  Uichards.  In  1857,  Geo. 
O.  Gannon  was  appointed,  vice  P.  P.  Pratt,  deceased.  In  1867,  Lyman  was 
aropped  and  Jos.  F.  Smith  appointed.  In  1868,  Geo.  A.  Smith  became  one 
of  the  first  presidency,  and  Brigham  Young,  jun.,  succeeded  him.  Albert 
Carrington  was  appointed  in  18^  in  place  of  Benson,  deceased,  and  Moses 
Thatcher  in  1870,  vice  Hyde,  deceased  in  1878;  which  left  the  twelve  in  the 
following  order:  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  Chas  C,  Eich, 
Lorenzo  Snow,  Erastus  Snow,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  George  Q.  Cannon, 
Brigham  Young,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Albert  Carrington,  Moses  Thatcher,  Pratt 
being  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  original  twelve.  Juv.  Inst.,  ziv. 
128-9.  The  vacancies  caused  by  the  elevation  of  John  Taylor  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1880,  with  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors, 
"were  partially  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Francis  M.  Lyman  and  John 
H.  Smith.  8.  L.  Tribune,  Oct.  11,  1880.    Orson  Pratt  died  Oct.  1881,  and  a 

Er  later  Geo.  Teasdale  and  Heber  J.  Grant  were  elected.  Hand-hooh  qf  Ref., 
00.  Up  to  1877,  the  twelve  received  no  pay  for  their  services;  but  the  con- 
mce  of  Oct.  voted  f  1,600  a  year  to  each  apostle.  '  This  is  the  first  sum 
that  has  ever  been  publicly  appropriated  to  any  council  of  the  church  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  to  the  people.  When  I  went  to  Europe  in  1866, 1 
borrowed  the  means  and  cave  my  note;  on  my  return  I  had  to  pay  back  my 
indebtedness.'  RichartW  Narr,,  MS.,  59-60. 

^^  In  1843  was  issued  at  New  York  and  Liverpool,  ProdamcUhn  of  the 
Tuselve  Apostles  of  the  Church  qf  Jesus  Christ  qf  LaUer-day  Saints;  to  all  the 
Kings  of  the  World;  to  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Governors  of  the  severai  staies,  and  to  the  rulers  and  people  of  all  natwut. 
Greeting,  '  tCnow  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come,'  etc.  The  tract  goes 
on  to  say  that  'Jehovah  has  been  pleased  once  more  to  speak  from  the 
heavens,*  by  which  means  the  a]iostleship  of  Christ  has  been  restored,  in 
preparation  for  his  coming;,  which  is  now  near  at  hand.  Then  are  recited  the 
leading  points  of  faith,  with  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  church,  and  calls 
to  repentance. 
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member  of  a  seventy,  and  an  elder  may,  in  common 
with  an  apogtlc,  administer  in  other  spiritual  offices. 

All  superior  officers  are  frequently  called  elders. 
Thus  an  apostle  is  an  elder;  and  he  may  baptize,  and 
ordain  other  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons. 
It  is  his  calling  to  administer  bread  and  wine,  or  bread 
and  water,  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ; 
to  confirm  the  baptized  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  baptism  of  fire  and  the  holy  ghost;  to  teach,  ex- 
pound, exhort,  and  to  lead  in  meetings  as  he  is  led  by 
the  holy  ghost. 

A  bishop  who  is  a  first-born  and  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Aaron  may  sit  as  a  common  judge  in  the  church 
without  councillors,  except  in  the  trial  of  a  president 
of  the  high-priesthood.  But  a  bishop  from  the  high- 
priesthood  may  not  sit  as  a  judge  without  his  two 
councillors.  Over  all  the  bishops  in  the  church  there 
is  a  presiding  bishop. 

The  duties  of  a  priest  are  to  preach,  baptize,  ad- 
minister the  sacrament,  and  visit  families  and  pray 
with  them.  The  duties  of  a  teacher  are  to  watch  over 
and  strengthen  the  church,  and  see  that  no  iniquity 
creeps  into  it,  and  that  every  member  performs  his 
obligations  and  conducts  himself  without  guile.  The 
duties  of  the  deacon  are  to  assist  the  teacher  and  the 
bishop,  attending  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church, 
looking  after  the  houses  of  worship  and  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.  Teachers  and  deacons  may  instruct  and 
exhort,  but  they  are  not  authorized  to  baptize,  lay  on 
hands,  or  administer  the  sacrament.  No  one  can  hold 
office  except  by  authoritative  call  and  ordination,  or 
by  special  appointment  of  God. 

The  seventies  are  organized  into  various  councils  of 
seventy,  commonly  called  quorums.  Each  council  of 
seventy  has  seven  presidents,  chosen  out  of  the  seven- 
ty, one  of  the  seven  presiding  over  the  others  and  over 
the  whole  seventy.  The  seven  presidents  of  the  first 
council  of  seventies  also  preside  over  all  the  councils 
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of  seventies."  According  to  Elder  John  Jaques,  to 
whose  little  book  on  the  priesthood  I  am  indebted  for 
this  information,  there  were  in  1882  seventy -six  coun- 
cils of  seventies,  with  seventy  members  in  each  council 
when  complete.  Elders  are  organized  in  councils  of 
ninety-six,  each  council  having  a  president  and  two 
councillors.  Priests  are  organized  in  councils  of 
forty-eight,  each  with  a  president — who  must  be  a 
bishop— and  two  councillors.  Teachers  are  organized 
in  councils  of  twenty-four,  and  deacons  in  councils  of 
twelve,  each  with  a  president  and  two  councillors," 

In  the  society  of  saints,  there  are  territorial  divi- 
sions into  what  are  called  Stakes  of  Zion.  In  Utah, 
these  divisions  correspond  usually,  but  not  necessa- 
rily, with  the  counties,  each  county  being  a  staka 

''In  Febroary  1835,  Joae^h  Smith,  with  the  aid  of  the  recently  appointed 
apoetles,  proceeded  to  organize  two  quorums  of  the  seventies,  w^hose  duties 
were  to  assist  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  church.  '  Each  quorum  had  seven 
presidents,  and  these  constituted  the  councils  of  the  two  organizations.  Jo- 
seph  Youngsen,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  seventies,  gives  the  names  of  the 
presidents  of  the  first  quorum  only,  as  follows:  Hazen  Aldrich,  Joseph 
Voung,  Levi  W.  Hancock,  Leonard  Kich,  Zebedee  Coltrin,  Lyman  Sherman, 
and  Sylvester  Smith.  After  noting  the  changes  in  the  interval,  he  states 
that  in  1878  the  presidents  were  Young,  sen.,  Hancock,  Henry  Herriman, 
Albert  P.  Bockwood,  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  Jacob  Gates,  and  John  Van  Cott. 
Hut.  of  Organ,  of  Seventies,  1-8.  In  an  account  of  the  dedication  of  their 
hall  at  Nauvoo,  in  1844,  it  is  stated  there  were  fifteen  quorums — one  thousand 
and  fifty  in  idl,  if  each  quorum  was  full.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi  794. 

^'  For  act  of  incorporation  of  Mormon  church,  1851,  see  Utah,  Acts  Legist, 
(ed.  1866),  108;  8.  L,  C.  Contributor,  ii.  270;  number  and  wealth  of  churches, 


Seventh  Census  Itept,  1851-2,  45;  praver  in  the  family,  Bobinson^s  Sinners  and 
Scdnts,  24^-4;  church  property,  and  law  regulating  it,  Richards*  Narr.,  MS., 
83;  church  government.  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  16-17;  Mit,  Star,  iii.  67;  po* 


aitions  of  chnroh  officials.  Id,,  xv.  700.  As  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  church  dignitaries,  the  order  of  voting,  as  prescribed  at  the  conference 
which  elected  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in  1880,  is  given.  The  twelve  apos- 
tles and  their  councillors;  the  patriarchs;  presidents  of  stakes  and  their 
councillors,  and  the  high-coanciU;  the  bish-priests;  the  seventies;  the  elders; 
the  bishops  and  their  councillors;  the  lesser  priesthood — priests,  teachers, 
and  deacons.  The  members  of  each  order  voteif  standing  and  with  the  right 
hand  uplifted,  and  finally  the  consregation  voted  in  the  same  manner.  S.  L» 
cup  TVibune,  Oct.  11,  1880.  On  faith  and  doctrine,  see  Jaques'  Church  cf 
Jesus  Christ,  passim;  Hand-book  of  Reference,  passim;  Jaques*  Catechism^ 
passim;  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Cotfenants,  passim;  Richards*  and  LitUe*s  Com- 
pendium, passim;  Articles  of  Our  Faitli,  passim;  Pearl  ofOreaX  Price,  passim; 
Times  ana  Seasons,  passim;  Millennial  Star,  passim;  Deeeret  News,  paasim; 
MoJiU's  Caiechism,  passim;  PratCs  Persecutions,  passim;  PraU*s  \  oice  qf 
Warning,  passim;  Reynolds*  Bo'ik  of  Abraham,  passim;  and  many  other 
books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  by  various  members  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church. 
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Ereiy  stake  has  a  presideot,  with  his  two  oounciDon^ 
anrl  a  high-eoancil^  coosistiDg  of  twelre  h^h-priests.^ 
The  high'prie^^ts  asdemble  in  cooncfl,  haTing  its  presi- 
dent and  two  couDcillorSy  at  stated  times,  nsoallj  onoe 
a  month,  for  conference  and  instraction.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  stake,  with  his  two  cooncOlors,  presides  over 
the  hi^^h-eotineil  of  that  stake,  which  has  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction,  and  whose  decisions  are  nsoally, 
but  nrjpt  invariably,  final  Appeals  are  had  to  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  several  councils  of  the  priesthood, 
but  such  appeals  are  seldom  taken.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  several  councils  is  ecclesiastical,  affecting  fellow- 
ship and  standing  only,  the  extreme  penalty  being 
excomnjunication« 

Each  stake  is  divided  into  wards,  the  number  being 
accr^rding  to  territory  and  population;  over  each  ward 
prcftidos  a  bishop,  with  his  two  councillors.  Each 
stake  and  each  ward,  as  a  rule,  has  its  own  meeting- 
houHf?.  There  are  about  twenty-five  stakes,  divided 
into  some  three  hundred  wards.  Salt  Lake  City  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  wards,  each  containing  for  the 
most  part  nine  ten-acre  blocks,  though  in  the  out- 
skirts they  are  larger.  Each  stake  holds  a  quarterly 
conference;  and  the  church  holds  a  general  conference 
every  April  and  October. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  orders  of  priesthood 
and  organization  of  the  church  are  copied  essentially 
from  the  bible.  As  before  remarked,  the  Mormons 
belie vo  and  practise  what  their  sacred  books  teach, 
and  all  that  they  teach,  without  intended  misinter- 

^^Tho  standing  hif^h-conneil  at  the  stakes  of  Zkm  fonns  a  qnonim  equal  in 
anthority  in  the  affairs  of  the  chnrch,  in  all  its  decisions,  to  the  ^nornm 
of  the  profiidoncy,  or  to  the  travelling  hi^h-connisiL  Each  order  is  gov* 
emod  AS  follows:  the  seventy,  by  seven  presidents,  one  of  whom  presides  over 
the  oth»r  six;  and  as  many  additional  seventies  may  be  oiganized  as  the  in- 
orooAO  of  the  church  shall  demand.  The  president  of  the  high-priests  is  to 
preside  over  the  whole  church ;  the  president  of  the  elders  presides  over  ninety- 
six  oldcrn;  the  president  of  the  Aaronio  priesthood  over  forty-eight  priests; 
the  president  or  the  teachers  over  twenty-four  teachers,  and  the  president  of 
the  deacons  over  twelve  deacons.  Should  the  president  of  the  church  \ 
gress,  he  is  to  be  tried  before  the  common  council  of  the  chnrdi. 
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pretation,  eliminatioQy  or  repudiation.  And  as  the 
book  of  Mormon  is  held  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
historical  portion  of  the  bible,  and  equally  with  it  the 
word  of  God ;  and  as  the  ideas  and  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  have 
been  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  study  and  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  bible — though  with  some- 
thing added — it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  main  the 
Mormons  believe  what  the  bible  teaches,  and  that 
Mormonism  is  the  acceptation  of  the  bible,  the  whole 
of  it,  literally,  and  following  it  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sions. 

Tithing,  though  enjoined  by  divine  command, 
is  a  free-will  oflTering."    The  law  of  tithing  in  its 

^  upon  the  matter  of  tithing,  Joeeph  Smith  in  1831  had  three  several  rev- 
elations, each  containing  a  clause  requiring  money  and  other  property  to  be 
set  apart  for  general  use  in  the  church.  The  first  was  received  in  Feo.,  the 
second  in  May,  and  the  last  in  Aug.  See  Times  arui  SeaaonSf  iv.  369;  v.  416, 
466.  But  it  was  not  until  several  years  later  that  an  organized  system  was 
established,  by  revelation  dated  Far  West,  July  8,  1838.  See  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  382-3.  During  the  progress  of  settlements  at  Far  West,  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  was  brought  up  and  referred  to  the  prophet,  who  inquired  of 
the  Lord,  and  received  answer  that  all  surplus  property  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  bishop  as  the  first  step,  after  which  one  tenth  of  each  annual  interest 
was  also  to  be  paid.  These  payments  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of 
*  place  of  worship,  and  for  the  debts  of  the  presidency.  In  the  Millennial 
Star,  XXV.  474,  it  is  denied  that  the  priesthooa  receive  any  support  from  the 
tithing  fund,  and  asserted  that  it  is  expended  for  general  purposes  soldy, 
such  as  public  buildings,  roads,  assisting  immiffration.  The  twelve  apostles, 
in  an  epistle  dated  Nauvoo,  Deo.  13,  1841,  decubre  that  the  tithing  re()uired 
is  'one  tenth  of  all  any  one  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  one  tenth  part  of  all  his  increase  from  that  time  till  Uie 
completion  of  the  same,  whether  it  be  money,  or  whatever  he  be  blessed  with. 
Many  in  this  place  are  laboring  every  tenth  day  for  the  house,  and  this  is  the 
tithing  of  their  income,  for  they  have  nothine  else.'  Times  and  Seasons,  iii. 
626.  Says  William  HaU:  '  When  I  came  to  Illinois,  I  gave,  as  was  required, 
one  tenth  of  the  amount  of  my  whole  estate  to  be  appropriated  to  the  building 
of  the  temple.  After  this,  annually,  I  gave  one  tenth  of  the  products  of  my 
farm;  even  the  chickens,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  in  kind  were  turned 
over,  with  a  like  share  of  the  grain. '  Mormonism  Exposed,  6.  Mrs  Stenhonse, 
during  her  first  winter  in  Salt  Lake  City,  made  bonnets  for  Brisham  Young's 
wives,  for  which  a  bill  of  $250  was  presented  to  Young,  when  the  latter  gave 
orders  that  the  amount  should  be  credited  to  the  Stenhouses  for  tithing. 
Englishwoman  in  Utah,  187-8.  There  are  two  colonies  of  Mormons  in  Arizona 
that  are  free  from  territorial  and  county  taxes.  They  are  so  isolated  that  the 
cost  of  collecting  amounts  to  more  than  the  taxes.  They  do  not  escape  tithes, 
however.  EUco  (Nev,J  Daily  Independent,  Jan.  28, 1882.  Durins  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  tnrough  Utah,  Mormon  agents  collected  titnings  from  the 
raihroad  hiborers.  8aU  Lake  RepoHer,  Feb.  9,  1869,  in  8,  F.  Times,  Feb.  19, 
1869.     Should  a  laborer  be  idle  thirty  days,  the  tithing  office  claims  three 
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fulness  requires  the  tenth  of  the  surplus  property  of 
members  coming  to  Zion  to  be  paid  into  the  church  as 
a  consecration,  and  after  that  one  tenth  of  increase  or 
earnings  annually.     This  is  to  be  used  for  the  poor,  for 

days  from  him,  on  the  groands  that  he  may  do  as  he  pleases  with  twenty-seven 
days,  but  he  has  no  right  to  idle  away  three  days  belonging  to  the  Lord. 

Vedette,  in  San  Jo8^  Mercury,  Mar.  14,  1867.  Says  Richards:  'If  they  do  not 
pay  their  tithes,  nothing  is  done  to  compel  them  to  do  it;  they  are  only  re- 
minded of  the  case,  as  with  neglect  to  attend  meeting,  or  of  any  other  duty.' 
Narr.f  MS.,  00-1.  At  the  conference  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  April 
0,  1880,  it  was  reported  that  the  totikl  tithing  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
Bee.  31,  1879,  were  |468,333;  which  amount  it  had  cost  $18,956.75— paid 
the  bishops — to  collect.  S*  L,  (7.  Tribune^  April  7, 1880.  This  report  includes 
only  the  branches  of  the  church  in  Utah.  Coyner,  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston 
EdttcatioTial  Journal,  dated  S.  L.  City,  Nov.  20,  1878,  states  that  the  church 
has  an  income  of  about  $1 ,000,000  from  tithing.  Numerous  complaints  are 
made  from  the  church's  pulpits  against  delinquents  who  have  failed  to  pay. 
In  a  book  of  travels,  entitled  My  First  Holiday ,  Boston,  1881,  Caroline  H. 
Dall  wrongly  asserts  that  the  Scandinayian  Mormons  refuse  to  pay  tithes.  In 
almost  any  number  of  the  Deaerd  New$  the  reader  may  find  a  notice  calling 
upon  delinquents  to  pav  their  tithing.  In  the  issue  of  May  14,  1833,  the 
bishop  within  whose  jurisdiction  a  saw-mill  is  in  operation  is  reminded  that 
lumber  is  wanted  at  the  public  vard;  and  in  the  number  of  July  20, 1S54,  the 
first  presidency  calls  on  every  bishop  throushout  the  territory  to  furnish  at 
once  lists  showing  who  have  paid  and  who  stiU  owe.  In  a  speech  by  Bri^ham, 
April  7,  1873,  he  said:  'When  I  reached  here  I  oonld  not  pay  ono  tenth,  I 
could  not  pay  my  surplus,  I  could  not  give  myall,  for  I  had  nothing.'  Deaeret 
New8t  April  23,  1873.  Finallv,  at  the  jubilee  conference,  held  in  celebration 
of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  church's  organization,  one  half  of  the  delinquent 
tithes  throughout  the  whole  church,  the  amount  being  about  975,900,  was  re- 
mitted. The  deserving  poor  of  the  church  were  further  assisted  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  gift  of  6,000  head  of  milch-cows  and  sheep,  and  a  loan  of  about 
34,000  bushels  of  wheat  until  after  harvest,  without  interest.  Circulars  from 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  S.  L.  aty,  Apr.  16,  1880. 

If  tithing  dues  are  satisfied  by  manual  labor,  the  workman  is  paid  from 
the  public  stores  at  rates  which,  though  fixed  from  time  to  time,  are  proba- 
bly never  so  low  as  those  paid  in  reiray  money  elsewhere.  Captain  Burton 
copies  a  price-current  list  for  1860,  too  long  for  me  to  repeat  here,  but 
which  will  be  referred  to  aaain  elsewhere,  and  remarks  that  wheat  is  quoted 
at  $1.50  per  bushel,  more  than  double  its  current  value  at  the  time  m  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  City  of  the  Saints,  389.  Mrs  Waite  states  that 
when  the  poor  clamored,  in  1&2-3,  because  the  tithing-office  price  of  flonr 
was  $6  per  hundred,  they  were  assured  that  though  fiour  would  undoubtedly 
still  advance  in  price,  the  cost  to  them  would  be  no  |;reater.  But  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  when,  owing  to  the  demand  from  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho 
and  eUewhere,  flour  rose  rapidly  in  price,  the  tithing-office  charged  $12  per 
hundred.  This  caused  so  great  an  excitement  that  Brigham  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere,  and  the  price  was  reduced  to  $6  again.  It  is  complained 
in  the  Deseret  News  of  Jan.  10,  1852,  that  merchants  are  paying  33  per  cent 
more  for  butter  than  tithing-house  rates,  and  that  this  action  had  drawn  the 
saints  away  from  the  tithing-house,  and  thus  forced  the  laborers  on  the  tem- 
ple to  eat  their  bread  without  butter.  This  was  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when 
such  action  might  not  be  altogether  unexpected;  but  we  find  six  months 
later  another  complaint,  reporting  that  from  March  29th  to  July  11th  there 
had  only  been  received  5,115$  pounds  of  butter,  2,534^  of  cheese,  and  1,1824 
dozens  of  eggs,  and  inquiring  how  fast  the  work  would  proceed  at  tliis  rate  of 
supply.  Id,,  July  24, 1852.    The  revelation  establishing  tithing  was  followed 
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building  or  other  church  purposes,  and  for  the  support 
of  those  engaged  in  church  business.  There  are  no 
salaried  preachers.  Tithing  is  paid  in  kind  to  the 
bishop,  who  renders  a  strict  account,  the  whole  finan- 

ten  days  later  by  another,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  church  fund 
■hould  be  disposed  of  by  a  council  composed  of  the  first  presidency,  the 
bishop  and  his  council,  and  the  high-council.  This  revelation,  which  is  not 
given  in  the  earliest  editions  of  Doctrine  and  CovenanUy  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, on  p.  383  of  the  edition  of  1876,  and  also  in  the  MU.  Star,  zvi.  183.  The 
twelve,  u  an  epistle  dated  Nauvoo,  Dec.  13,  1841,  direct  that  all  money  and 
other  property  designed  for  tithings  be  paid  to  President  Joseph  Smith, 
trustee  in  trust.  Times  and  Seasons,  iiL  627.  Smith  had  been  chosen  to  this 
office  some  time  before  by  a  ffeneral  conference,  at  Quincy,  HI.  Id.,  il.  579. 
After  Smith,  each  president  has  held  the  position  in  turn.  W.  lUchards, 
editor  of  the  Destrei  Ntws,  describes  the  system  of  accounts  in  use  at  the 
general  tithing-office,  in  his  number  of  Kov.  29,  1851.  A  debtor  and  credit 
account  was  kept  on  a  ledger,  with  all  persons  who  paid  tithing.  When  an 
account  was  settled  in  full,  the  name  was  transferrea  to  the  general  tithing 
record,  or  the  book  of  '  The  Law  of  the  Lord,'  and  a  certificate  of  non-in- 
debtedness given  to  the  person  paying,  which  was  evidence  in  case  of  a 
demand  from  the  bishop  of  his  ward.  Four  kinds  of  certificates  were  is- 
sued at  this  time:  one  for  property  tithing  due  previous  to  Sept.  10,  1851; 
one  for  property  tithing  due  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  a  confer- 
ence of  the  date  mentioned;  and  one  each  for  labor  and  produce  tithing. 
These  were  all  for  the  year  1851,  after  which  only  the  labor  and  produce 
tithes  would  be  required  until  a  future  conference  should  authorize  a  new  levy. 
The  business  of  appraising  property  belongs  of  right  to  the  presidinc  bishop, 
but  he  may  send  one  of  his  clerks  to  attend  to  the  matter.  It  has  been 
charged  against  Joseph  Smith  that  his  entire  wealth  was  acquired  by  the 
diversion  of  tithes.  The  prophet,  at  his  own  estimate,  had  property  worth 
one  million  dollars  about  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  then  at  the  head  of 
affiurs  in  planning  and  lajrin^  out  tiie  city  of  Nauvoo.  His  estimates,  based 
upon  his  xaith  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  may  have  been  not  unreasonable; 
but  with  the  crash  ot  the  falling  walls  of  his  temple  came  ruin  to  his  estate. 
As  the  general  conduct  of  the  church  under  Brigham  was  peaceful,  and 
therefore  progressive  compared  with  the  disastrous  rule  of  his  predecessor, 
flo  opportunities  increased,  not  only  for  augmenting  private  fortunes,  but 
for  the  circulation  of  scandal.  A  writer  in  the  Sail  Labi  Triune  of  June 
25,  1879,  asserts  that  during  Brigham's  term  of  office  he  received  about 
913,000,000  in  tithes,  of  which  '  about  $9,000,000  was  squandered  on  his 
fanuly,'  and  dying,  left  the  remainder  to  be  quarrelled  over  by  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  including  the  church.  Li  July  1859  Horace  Qreeley  visited  Brig- 
bam,  who  said:  *  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  church^who  has  not  a  regular 
calling  apart  from  the  church's  service,  and  I  never  received  one  farthioff 
from  her  treasury.  If  I  obtain  anything  from  the  titMug-house,  I  am  chargea 
with  and  pay  for  it,  lust  as  any  one  else  would ...  I  am  called  rich,  and  con- 
sider myself  worth  $260,000;  out  no  dollar  of  it  was  ever  paid  me  by  the 
church,  nor  for  any  service  as  a  minister  of  the  everlastins  gospel.  I  lost 
nearly  all  I  had  when  we  were  broken  up  in  Missouri  and  driven  from  that 
state.  I  was  nearly  stripped  again  when  Joseph  Smith  was  murdered,  and 
we  were  driven  from  Illinois;  but  nothing  was  ever  made  up  to  me  by  the 
church,  nor  by  any  one.  I  believe  I  know  how  to  acquire  property,  and  how 
to  take  care  of  it.*  Overtand  Journey  to  C(d\fomia,  213-14.  The  governor,  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1882,  stated  that  tithing  should  be  prohib- 
ited. The  message  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  the  ques- 
tion being  one  <»  a  purely  religious  character  did  not  cidl  for  legislative 
action.     '  The  payment  of  tithing,  like  contributions  for  missionary,  charita- 
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cial  system  being  in  the  hands  of  the  bishopric,  bnt 
supervised  by  the  trustee  in  trust  through  the  aid  of 
an  auditing  committee.  The  names  of  those  who  do 
not  keep  the  law  of  tithing  shall  not  be  enrolled  with 
the  people  of  God;  neither  shall  their  genealogy  be 
kept. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  revelation  is  continued. 
God's  ways  are  immutable;  past  and  present  to  him 
are  as  one;  what  he  has  done,  that  he  continues  to  do; 
what  was  right  five  thousand  years  ago  is  right  now. 
If  God  spoke  to  Abraham  and  Solomon,  and  gave 
them  more  wives  than  one,  even  giving  to  David  his 
neighbor's  wives,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
do  the  same  with  Joseph  and  Brigham.  There  is 
nothing  which  God  hsis  ever  done  and  sanctioned  that 
he  may  not  do  and  sanction  now;  otherwise  he  is  not 
an  omniscient,  omnipotent,  unchangeable,  all- wise,  and 
perfect  being.  Every  member  of  the  church  may 
hold  communion  with  God  relative  to  his  own  affairs; 
revelations  for  the  church  are  only  given  through  its 
head. 

As  through  Christ  alone  man  may  be  saved,  in 
order  that  the  souls  of  many  millions  who  never  heard 
of  him  may  not  be  all  of  them  lost,  baptism  for  the 
dead,  and  thereby  salvation,  was  revealed,  as  was  also 
celestial  marriage. 

Nature  is  dual.  An  unmarried  man  or  woman  is 
and  forever  must  be  an  imperfect  creature.  There 
are  marriages  for  time  and  marriages  for  eternity.  A 
celestial  marriage  is  a  marriage  of  God,  and  those  thus 

ble,  and  other  church  DorpoBes,  by  the  members  of  other  religioaa  bodies,  is 
clearly  an  ecclesiastical  matter,  \7ith  which,  as  law-makers,  we  have  noUunff 
wliatover  to  do,  so  long  as  the  free  exercise  thereof  does  not  interfere  witb 
tlie  rights  and  liberties  of  others.  Tithing  is  not,  as  we  understand  it,  a 
new  doctrine,  for,  as  a  religious  privilege  and  duty,  Abraham  paid  tithes  to 
Molchisedek  about  four  thousand  years  a^.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
that  exactions  of  tithings  are  made  in  this  territory,  even  by  ecclesiastical 
authority;  but  supposing  thev  were,  there  is  no  law  by  which  payment  can 
be  enforced,  nor  is  it  likely  there  ever  will  be,  for  it  is  a  matter  not  within 
the  constitutional  province  of  legislative  enactment  If  any  citizen  in  the 
territory  feels  aggrieved  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  tithes  or  other  churdi 
donations,  be  holds  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands  by  simply  renounciog  con- 
nection with  any  religious  body  requiring  such  donations.* 
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joined  can  never  be  divorced,  except  by  the  power  of 
Grod.  If  a  man's  wife  dies  and  he  marries  another,  and  she 
dies  and  he  marries  a  third,  believing  in  resurrection 
and  a  life  of  purity  beyond  the  grave  but  repudiating 
polygamy,  how  will  he  manage  with  his  plural  wives 
in  heaven  ?  She  who  dies  unmarried  cannot  enter  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  God;  but  as  a  man  may  be  bap- 
tized for  the  dead  and  so  save  their  souls,  so  he  may  Be 
sealed  to  a  husbandless  woman  in  heaven.  There  is  a 
difference  between  marriage  and  sealing;  the  former  is 
secular,  and  the  latter  both  secular  and  celestial,  as  it 
may  bo  either  for  time  or  for  eternity,  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  and  with  the  living  or  with  the  dead.  A 
woman  may  be  sealed  to  one  man  for  time  and  to 
another  for  eternity,  the  former  being  still  living.^* 

^'Gentile  marriage  and  divorce  are  not  recognized  as  valid  in  the  Mormon 
church.  In  its  early  days,  the  chnrch  had  no  marriage  ordinances  of  its  own, 
and  the  requirements,  conditions,  and  ceremonies  incident  to  the  rite  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  various  protestant  sects.  Nor  had  it  officials  legally 
qualified  to  marry,  other,  perhaps,  than  a  few  such  men  as  Sidney  Rigdon, 
who,  having  been  duly  ap|K)intea  to  preside  over  churches  of  other  denomi- 
nations, were  still  competent  to  join  in  legal  marriage.  In  1836,  when  the 
church  was  three  years  old  and  the  ELirtland  temple  about  to  be  dedicated, 
we  find  Joseph  petitioning  the  court  of  Medina  county,  Ohio,  for  licens€<8 
permitting  his  elders  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies,  which  authority  had 
been  refused  them  by  the  Geauga  county  court.  Mil.  5tor,  xv.  708. 

Later,  when  the  church  had  gained  power,  the  result  of  more  complete 
organization,  Jo8ej)h  announced,  as  its  belief  respecting  marriage,  that  it 
'  should  be  solemnized  in  a  public  meeting,  or  feast,  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose,' and  that  the  celebrant  should  be  'a  presiding  high-pviest,  bishop,  elder, 
or  priest.'  But  no  prohibition  was  issued  against  marriage  by  any  other 
authority.  Neither  were  church-members  forbidden  to  many  out  of  the 
church,  though  any  so  doing  would  be  considered  weak  in  the  raith.  In  the 
edition  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  published  at  8.  L.  City  in  1876,  a  revela- 
tion of  the  prophet's  purporting  to  explain  1st  Cor.,  vii.  14,  is  construed  aa 
forbidding  marriages  between  believers  and  unbelievers.  Ann  Eliza  Webb, 
who  was  twice  married  according  to  Mormon  practice,  once  by  Brigham,  and 
afterward  to  him,  thus  describes  the  ceremonies:  After  registration,  which 
includes  name,  age,  place  of  birth,  with  county,  state,  or  country,  '  we  went 
before  Brigham  Young,  who  was  waiting  for  us,'  and  who  asked,  *  Do  you. 
Brother  James  Dee,  take  Sister  Ann  Eliza  Webb  by  the  right  hand,  to  re- 
ceive her  imto  yourself,  to  be  your  lawful  and  wedded  wife,  and  you  to  bo 
her  lawful  and  wedded  husband,  for  time  and  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and 
promise  on  your  part  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rights,  and  ordmances 
pertaining  to  this  holy  matrimony,  in  the  new  and  evermstine  covenant,  do- 
ing this  in  the  presence  of  God,  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  free 
will  and  accord?'  'Yes.*  *Do  you,  Sister  Ann  Eliza  Webb,  take  Brother 
James  Dee  hy  the  right  hand,  and  give  yourself  to  him,  to  be  his  lawful  and 
wedded  wifo,  for  time  aiyl  for  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on 
your  part  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rights,  and  ordinances  pertaining 
to  this  holy  matrimony,  in  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  doing  tins  in 
Hm.  Utab.   & 
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A  sacred  duty  is  the  constant  effort  to  convert  all 
men  throughout  the  world  to  a  belief  in  the  divinity 

the  pfreeeooe  of  God,  aogelB,  and  these  witneoee,  of  yoor  own  free  will  and 
accord?'  'Yea.'  'In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesoa  Christ,  and  by  the  anthor- 
i^  of  the  holy  priesthood,  I  pronounce  yoa  legally  and  lawfully  hoaband  and 
wife,  for  time  aod  for  aU  eternity.  And  I  seal  upon  yon  the  bleeaings  of  the 
holy  resurrectioD,  with  power  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resar- 
rection,  cloUied  with  glonr,  immortalitjr,  and  everlasting  lives;  and  I  seal 
upon  yon  the  blessings  of  thrones,  and  dominions,  aod  piincipalitiea,  and 
powers,  and  exaltations,  together  with  the  blessings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  And  I  say  unto  ^oo.  Be  fruitful,  and  moltiply  and  repleniah  the 
earth,  that  yon  may  have  joy  and  rejoicing  in  yoor  prosperity  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesos.  All  these  blessings,  together  with  all  other  blesainga  per- 
taining to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  I  seal  npon  yoor  heads,  throng 
your  uiithfalness  nnto  the  end,  by  the  anthority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  tn 
the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghost.  Amen. '  *The 
scribe  then  entered  the  date  of  the  marriage,  together  with  the  names  of  my 
mother  and  the  one  or  two  friends  who  accompanied  us. '  When  the  marriage 
is  a  polvgamons  one,  the  wife  stands  on  the  left  of  her  husband,  and  the  bride 
at  her  left  hand.  The  president  then  puts  this  question  to  the  wife:  *  Are 
you  willing  to  give  this  woman  to  your  husband,  to  bo  his  lawful  and  wediled 
wife  for  time  and  for  all  eternity?  If  you  are,  you  will  manifest  it  by  plac- 
ing her  right  hand  within  the  right  hand  of  your  husband. '  The  right  hands 
of  the  husband  and  bride  being  thus  joined,  the  wife  takes  her  husband  by 
the  left  arm,  as  in  walking,  and  the  ceremony  then  proceeds  as  in  the  manner 
quoted  above.  Young^§  n\fe  No,  19,  388.  Mrs  Stenhouse,  who  gave  a  po- 
lygamous wife  to  her  husband,  states  that  in  her  case  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  altar,  her  husband  kneeling  on  one  side,  and  the  two  women 
opposite  him;  the  wile  being  Tsquired  to  join  the  hands  of  the  contracting 
puiaes  as  in  the  other  case;  but  it  does  not  i^^ear  that  she  afterward  took 
her  husband's  arm.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the  three  would  render  this  im- 
practicable. See  Tell  It  AU,  453-4.  Of  course,  as  these  ceremonies  took  place 
in  the  endowment  house,  the  temple  robes  were  worn. 

But  apart  from  ordinary  marriage  as  known  among  gentiles,  remarriage  of 
eonverts  and  polyp^amous  unions,  the  churoh  in  ifai  Mneticence,  by  an  addi- 
tional marriage  nte,  secures  to  her  children  eternal  salvation  accompanied 
with  permanent  positions  of  rank.  This  is  effected  by  the  ceremony  known 
as  spiritual  mamage,  based  upon  the  following  tenets:  No  unmarried  man  or 
woman  can  be  eternally  6c»'ed.  One  woman  can  save  one  man  only;  bat  a 
man  can  be  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  women. 
Sealing  may  be  either  for  the  dead,  or  for  those  yet  alive.  Persons  sealed  on 
earth  need  not  necessarily  live  together.  Brigham,  in  a  discourse  delivered 
in  Nauvoo,  Apr.  6,  1845,  announces  the  doctrine  In  the  following  language: 
'And  I  would  say,  as  no  man  can  be  perfect  without  the  woman,  so  no  wo- 
man can  be  perfect  without  a  man  to  lead  her.  I  tell  yon  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  the  bosom  of  eternity;  and  I  say  so  to  every  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth: 
if  he  wishes  to  be  saved,  he  cannot  be  saved  without  a  woman  bv  his  skle. 
This  is  spiritual  wifeism,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  wives.'  limes  and 
Seasons^  vL  055.  '  No  woman  can  be  sealed  to  two  husbands;  she  must  choose 
which  it  shidl  be  whom  she  will  marry  for  eternity.  The  man  can  be  sealed 
to  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases.  If  the  husband  will  be  baptised  for  a  former 
husband  who  perhaps  died  out  of  the  churoh,  then  it  leaves  the  wife  at  lib- 
erty to  make  that  choice.  If  she  feeU  that  her  second  husband  ia  her  pref- 
erence, she  can  be  baptized  for  some  dead  female,  and  have  her  sealed  to  her 
d^  husband,  so  as  to  secure  his  conjugal  happiness  forever.'  Afra  Mich<trdM* 
Inner  Fada^  MS.,  5.  *  If  a  husband  has  lost  his  wife  by  death,  before  he  had 
the  opportnnily  of  attending  to  this  holy  ordinance,  and  secoring  her  as  his 
lawful  wife  for  eternity,  then  It  is  the  duty  of  the  second  wife,  firet»  to  be 
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<^  Joseph  Smith's  mission.  To  this  end  are  sent  forth 
proselyting  ministers,  elders  of  the  church,  selected  by 

sealed  or  married  to  the  hosband,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  wife, 
for  all  eternity;  aiMl,  secondly,  to  be  married  for  time  and  etemitv  herself, 
to  the  same  man.  Thus,  by  tMs  holy  ordinance,  both  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing wife  will  be  his  in  the  eternal  worlds.  Bat  if,  previous  to  marriage  for 
etomity,  a  woman  lose  her  husband  by  death,  and  marry  a  second,  and  if  her 
first  husband  was  a  good  man,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  second  husband  to 
be  married  to  her  for  eternity,  not  for  herself,  but  in  the  name  of  her  deceased 
husband,  while  he  himself  can  only  be  married  to  her  for  time;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  covenant  to  deliver  her  up,  and  all  her  children,  to  her 
dec^tscd  husband,  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resui^tion.'  Waite^a  Mcrmom 
Prophet,  173.  'A  man  can  either  have  a  woman  sealed  to  him  as  his  con- 
sort for  this  world  only,  or  he  can  have  her  sealed  to  him  both  for  this  world 
as  well  as  for  the  world  to  come— she  is  A.'s  wife  while  she  is  on  earthy  but 
she  becomes  B.*s  as  soon  as  she  has  reached  heaven.  Or  again,  a  woman— ^a 
spinster,  for  instance— who  has  taken  a  particular  fancv  to  any  deceased 
saint,  and  who  wishes  to  become  his  consort  in  the  world  to  come,  can  be 
sealed  to  him  by  proxy  by  becoming  the  wife  of  some  living  sainL  She  has 
first  to  be  sealed  on  earth  before  she  can  obtain  the  necessarv  introduction 
into  heaven.  When  a  woman  is  said  to  be  sealed  to  a  man,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  she  is  married  to  him.  It  may  mean  marriace,  or  it  may 
simply  amount  to  an  arransement  to  marry,  to  be  consummated  in  the  next 
wund,  made  either  directly  oetween  the  two  parties,  or  by  proxy  by  another 
party  in  place  of  one  of  the  two  interested  parties  who  is  dead, . .  .even  if 
she  prefers  being  the  consort  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Moses,  Job,  etc.,  for  the 
Mormon  spiritual- wife  doctrine  even  ventures  to  go  the  length  of  this! '  Mcar* 
shaU,  Through  Amfrica,  186.  Mrs  Stenhouse  says  President  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball upon  one  occiision  introduced  her  to  five  of  his  wives  in  succession,  and 
upon  being  asked,  'Are  these  all  you  have  got?'  replied,  *0  dearl  no.  I 
have  a  few  more  at  home,  and  about  fifty  more  scattered  over  the  earth  some- 
where. I  have  never  seen  them  since  they  were  sealed  to  me  in  Nauvoo,  and 
I  hope  I  never  shall  again.'  Exposi  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  91-2.  See  also,  in 
this  connection,  Qreen^»  MormonUm,  180-92;  Z^ee's  Mormoniam  Unveiled^ 
160-72. 

Brigham,  as  head  of  the  church,  claimed  authority  not  only  to  marry,  but 
also  to  uivorce  at  will.  No  law's  delay,  no  filing  of  bills,  summoning  witnesses, 
or  learned  decision  granting  absolute  or  partial  severance,  accompanied  by 
partial  or  impartial  award  of  property  and  uie  custody  of  infants,  was  required. 
Given  the  approbation  of  the  chief,  and  the  i*est  followed  as  speedily  as  a  clerk 
could  write  the  oertilicate  and  receive  the  fee.  In  a  district  removed  from 
the  capital,  only  the  consent  of  the  bishop  is  necessary,  and  tiie  bill  of  divorce- 
ment IS  a  vei*y  simple  writing.  'March  18,  1871.  To  whomsoever  it  may 
concern.  This  is  to  certify,  m  the  beginning  of  1869  when  I  gave  a  bill  of 
divorce  to  Sarah  Ann  Lowry  I  gave  to  her  for  the  good  of  her  four  children 
the  following  property,  viz. :  a  parcel  of  land  of  about  nine  acres  enclosed  all 
around,  with  a  house  of  two  rooms  and  one  cow  and  heifer.  William  C.  Hit- 
ter.' The  customary  fee  is  ten  dollars,  and  Mrs  Waite  relates  an  instance  in 
which  a  woman  who  had  been  granted  a  divorce  was  told  by  Brigham  that 
the  act  was  null  until  the  money  was  paid.  The  Mormon  Prophei,2aQ.  The 
following  is  copied  from  note  G,  app.  to  PcuidocJf*  Madame  La  Tour:  *An 
Englishwoman  who  abandoned  her  nusband  and  children  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  with  the  saints  to  Zion  has  been  divorced  and  remarried  five  times 
since  she  came^to  Utah.  The  present  writer  has  lived  within  half  a  block  of 
a  woman  who,  after  beinff  divorced  from  five  husbands,  is  now  living  in  polyg- 
amy with  the  sixth;  and  one  of  our  district  judges  reports  the  case  of  an 
elderly  sainteu,  living  near  the  place  in  which  he  holds  court,  who  has  been 
divorced  fouHeen  times.' 
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the  authorities  and  called  by  the  saints  assembled  at 
the  general  semiannual  conferences  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Neither  age  nor  pecuniary  condition  governs 
the  selection.  They  may  be  men  or  boys,  rich  or 
poor;  but  they  must  have  faith  and  integrity,  and  go 
forth  without  purse  or  scrip,  relying  alone  upon  the 
hand  of  God  to  feed  them.  An  elder  is  likewise 
selected  by  the  church  authorities  to  preside  over 
each  mission.  Thus  has  been  visited  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  book  of  Mormon  being  mean- 
while translated  into  many  languages.  And  a  Per- 
petual Emigration  Fund  Company  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  has  advanced  the  funds  to  bring  out 
thousands  to  Zion,  the  money  being  paid  back  by  the 
immigrant  after  his  arrival,  as  he  has  been  able  to 
earn  it. 

Temple  building  is  a  characteristic  work,  and  is 
prompted  by  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  will  some 
day  come  suddenly  to  his  temple.  Hence  the  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  practised  by  Christ's  people  in  order 
to  prepare  for  him  a  fitting  place  of  reception.  Won- 
ders in  this  direction  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
poor  and  wandering  people,  at  Kirtland,  at  Nauvoo, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  St  George,  Manti,  and  Logan, 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  Temple  block,  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  which  is  the  tabernacle,  the  smaller 
church  building,  and  the  new  temple,  stands  a  plain 
two-story  adobe  structure  known  as  the  Endowment 
House.  Here  are  conducted  the  most  secret  and 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  church,  which  may  be  termed 
religio-masonic  ceremonies,  illustrative  of  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man.  Here  also  are  performed  the 
rites  of  baptism  for  the  dead,  anointing  with  oil,  mar- 
riage, and  other  ceremonies,  by  which  the  convert  is 
endowed  with  the  special  grace  of  God,  receives  his 
inheritance  as  a  child  of  God,  and  is  made  a  partaker 
of  the  fulness  of  all  the  blessings  of  religion.  All 
these  rites  should  properly  be  performed  in  the  temple, 
which  on  its  completion  will  supersede  the  endowment 
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house,  and  in  which  special  apartments  are  being  con- 
structed for  these  purposes." 

17  The  ceremony  of  Endowment,  or  as  it  is  termed,  going  through  the  en- 
dowment house,  occupies  usually  about  eight  hours,  ft  has  been  described 
at  length  by  several  persons  who  have  experienced  it,  and  I  ffive  herewith  a 
condensation  of  the  most  reliable  accounts.  Minor  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  days  of  Joseph  Smith,  but,  in  the  main,  the  rites  are  aa  they 
were  in  the  beginmng.  Certain  days  in  each  week,  throughout  the  year,  are 
set  apart,  upon  which  candidates  present  themselves  at  the  endowment  house, 
as  early  as  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  Kach  is  required  to  bring  a  bottle  of  the  best 
olive-oil,  and  supposed  to  bring  his  robe^  also,  although  it  is  common  to 
borrow  the  latter  from  friends,  tor  the  first  appearance,  after  which  every 
good  Mormon  possesses  his  own.  These  garments  are  described  as  follows: 
The  temple  robe,  alike  for  both  sexes,  is  a  long,  loose,  flowing  garment,  made 
of  white  linen  or  bleached  muslin,  and  reaching  to  the  ankle.  It  is  gathered 
to  a  band  sufficiently  long  to  pass  around  the  body  from  the  risht  shoulder 
anderueath  the  left  arm,  thus  leaving  the  latter  free.  A  linen  belt  holds  it 
In  place.  The  women  wear  a  head  covering  made  of  a  large  square  of  Swiss 
muslin,  gathered  in  one  comer  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cap  to  fit  the  head,  the 
remainder  falling  down  as  a  veil.  For  the  men,  a  round  piece  of  linen,  drav^-n 
up  with  a  string  and  a  bow  in  front,  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  Scotch 
cap,  is  used.  The  under  garment,  which  is  a£o  alike  for  both  sexes,  is  a  sort 
of  jacket  and  trousers  together,  something  like  the  night-dresses  made  for 
children;  and  is  worn  night  and  day.  When  changed,  only  an  arm  or  a  leg 
must  be  removed  at  once,  the  fresh  garment  being  thus  put  on  as  the 
other  is  taken  off.  This  garment  protects  from  disease,  and  even  death, 
for  the  bullet  of  an  enemy  will  not  x>enetrate  it.  The  prophet  Joseph 
carelessly  left  off  this  garment  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  had  he  not 
done  80,  he  would  have  escaped  unharmed.  Over  the  inner  garment  the  men 
wear  an  ordinary  shirt,  and  the  women  a  white  skirt.  White  stockings  and 
a  pair  of  white  linen  slippers  complete  the  costume.  Eiutering  the  bunding, 
the  candidate's  own  name  and  age  are  registered,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
parents.  The  candidates  hand  in  their  oil,  remove  their  shoes,  and  pass  with 
their  bundles  of  clothing  into  a  bath-room  divided  down  the  middle  bj^  a 
heavy  curtain  which  separates  tlie  sexes.  Here  the  ceremony  of  purification 
18  performed,  the  women  being  washed  by  women,  and  the  men  by  men.  The 
person  washed  is  informed  that  ho  or  she  is  now  cleansed  from  the  blood  of 
this  generation,  and  if  faithful,  shall  never  be  subject  to  the  plagues  and  mis- 
eries which  are  about  to  come  upon  the  earth.  Next  follows  the  anointing. 
The  oil  is  poured  from  a  large  horn  into  the  hand  of  the  person  officiating,  and 
applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  and  feet  of  the  candidate. 
The  eyes  are  touched,  that  they  may  be  quick  to  see;  the  ears,  that  the  hear- 
ing may  be  sharp;  the  mouth,  to  bestow  wisdom  upon  speech;  and  the  feibt, 
that  they  be  swift  to  run  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  Then  a  new  name,  which 
is  rarely  to  be  mentioned,  is  whispered  into  the  ear,  and  all  are  marched  into 
room  No.  2,  where  they  are  seated,  the  sexes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
and  facing  each  other.  Here  thejr  are  told  by  a  pnest  that  any  person  not 
strong  enough  to  proceed  may  retire;  but  if  any  portion  of  the  ceremony  is 
disclosed,  the  throat  of  the  person  so  offending  will  be  cnt  from  car  to  ear. 
Those  faltering,  if  any,  having  retired,  the  remainder  are  taken  into  room  No. 
3,  where  a  representation  of  the  creation,  the  temptation,  and  fall  is  given. 
Each  candidate  then  puts  on  over  his  robe  an  apron  of  white  linen,  upon 
which  are  sewn  pieces  of  green  silk  representing  fig-leaves,  and  also  the  cap 
or  veiL  All  good  Mormons  are  buried  in  their  endowment  robes,  and  the  veil 
worn  by  the  women  covers  their  faces  when  they  are  consigned  to  the  grave. 
In  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  this  veil  is  to  be  lifted  by  the  husband; 
otherwise  no  woman  can  see  the  face  of  the  almighty  in  the  next  world.  This 
ends  the  first  degree;  and  the  initiated  are  now  driven  out  of  Eden  into  room  Na 
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The  order  of  exercises  in  the  tabernacle,  which 
seats  seven  thousand  persons,  is  much  the  same  as 
in  orthodox  evangelical  churches,  beginning  and  end- 
ing with  prayer  and  singing,  and  sometimes  singing 
and  administering  the  sacrament  in  the  middle  of  a 
discourse.  The  speaker  seldom  knows  that  he  is  to 
speak  until  called  upon  by  the  moderator,  who  r^u- 
lates  the  services,  and  makes  the  selection  under  inspi- 
ration, announcing  the  name  of  the  person  sometimes 
without  knowing  whether  he  is  in  the  house,  or  even 
in  the  city.  The  singing  is  very  fine,  the  organ,  con- 
structed wholly  by  Mormon  artisans,  being  the  largest 

4,  which  represents  the  world,  where  they  enoonnter  many  temptatioiMy  the 
diief  of  which  is  the  faleegoepel  preached  hy  methodiste,  baptists,  etc.  Filially 
St  James  and  St  John  appear  ana  proclaim  the  true  gospel  of  MonDoaism,  which 
all  gladly  embrace.  After  this  toey  receive  certain  ffripsand  pass-words,  and 
all  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  kneel,  and  the  women  lower  their  veils.  Then, 
with  the  right  hand  uplifted,  an  oath  is  taken  to  avenge  the  death  of  Joseph 
Smith,  jun. ,  npon  the  gentiles  who  had  caused  his  murder,  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  cliurch  to  do  likewise,  to  obey  implicitly  and  without  murmur  or  question 
all  commands  of  the  priesthood,  to  refrain  from  adnltoiy,  and  finally,  eternal 
secrecy  concerning  all  that  transpired  in  the  endowment  house  is  promised. 
Tlien  comes  an  luldress,  after  which  another  room  is  entered,  leading  from 
which  is  a  door  with  a  hole  in  it,  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  men 
approach  this  door  in  turn  and  ask  to  enter.  Then  a  person  behind  the  door 
reaches  tlirough  the  opoung,  and  with  knife  in  hand  cuts  a  certain  mark  on 
the  left  breast  of  the  shirt,  another  over  the  abdomen,  and  one  over  the  right 
knee,  which  marks  are  faithfully  copied  by  the  women  in  their  own  garments 
after  returning  to  their  homes.  The  man  then  mentions  his  hew  name,  gives 
tlic  grip  of  tihe  third  degree,  and  is  permitted  to  pass  in.  This  is  called  go- 
ing behind  the  veiL  When  the  men  are  all  in,  each  woman  is  passed  through 
by  her  husband,  or  having  none,  by  one  of  the  brethren.  This  concludes  the 
ceremony,  with  the  excejption  of  marriage,  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 
Of  these  ceremonies  Mrsotenhouse,  from  whose  account  the  foregoing  is  partly 
taken,  says:  'About  what  was  done  in  Nauvoo,  I  can  only  speak  by  hear- 
say, but  have  been  told  many  strange  and  revolting  stories  about  the  cere- 
monies which  were  there  performed.  Of  the  endowments  in  Utah,  everything 
was  beautifully  neat  and  clean,  and  I  wish  to  say  most  distinctly  that,  al- 
though the  initiation  appears  now  to  my  mind  as  a  piece  of  the  most  ridiculous 
absurdity,  there  was,  iicverthcless,  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  immond.  Eng- 
ItMhwoman  in  UtfiH,  100-2.  For  more  on  endowment  ceremonies,  see  Morm. 
at  J/ome,  209;  SteiihovM' a  Englishwoman,  155-201;  Tell  It  All^  25^-0,  614-15; 
neadfe's  Life  in  Utah,  486-502;  Ilvde's  Morm,,  80-101,  108-9;  Wwthinnimi'$ 
Woman  in  Battle,  591-2;  Burton^a  CUy  of  SaifUtt,  211-2;  Young  a  Wife  No. 
19,  356-72;  8.  L,  Herald,  Mar.  31,  1881;  TrOmne,  Nov.  16.  1878;  Sept.  28, 
1879;  [Jtah  Rev,,  Dec.  12,  1871;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  1878,  Nor.  16;  1879,  May  5, 
Oct.  25;  //eraid,  July  27,  1852;  Bed  Bluff  Sentinel,  Nov.  30,  1878;  8ac. 
Union,  Sept.  25,  1858;  Bee-Union,  Oct.  1,  1879;  San  Jod6  Argua,  Sept.  15, 
22,  1877;  Sta  Cruz  Cour,,  May  10,  1878;  Stockton  Indep.,  May  6,  1879;  Te- 
hama Tocsin,  Nov.  1,  1879;  Yreka  Union,  Nov.  22,  1879;  8<tUfn  (Or.) 
Statesman,  Nov.  7,  1879;  Carson  City  (Nev.)  Tribune,  Oct.  6,  1879;  EQ» 
Indep,,  Dec.  12.  1878;  Gold  HUl  News,  1878,  Oct.  29-^1. 
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and  finest  in  America  at  the  time  it  was  built.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  oval-shaped  room  and  ceil- 
ing are  wonderful;  stationed  at  one  point,  a  pin  may 
be  heard  drop  at  the  opposite  end.  The  singers,  thirty 
or  forty  in  number,  are  stationed  on  the  main  stage, 
facing  the  audience  in  front  of  the  organ.  In  front 
of  them  are  the  church  officials,  seated  on  a  series  of 
platforms  according  to  their  respective  grades,  the 
first  presidency  highest,  next  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
finally  the  teachers,  priests,  and  bishops,  who  have 
charge  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  is  done  regularly  every  Sunday.  In 
the  first  organization  of  the  church,  bread  and  wine 
were  specified  as  the  proper  elements  to  be  used,  but 
it  was  soon  after  revealed  that  it  makes  no  difierence 
what  the  emblems  are,  and  now  bread  and  water  are 
used.  Tabernacle  services  are  held  Sunday  after- 
noons; there  are  Sunday-schools  at  the  ward  meeting- 
houses Sunday  mornings,  and  preaching  at  the  same 
places  in  the  evening  by  subordinate  officials,  who 
often  repeat  the  main  points  of  the  morning  taber- 
nacle discourse.  In  the  tabernacle,  several  rows  of 
the  best  seats  are  reserved  for  gentile  strangers,  and 
are  filled  for  the  most  part  by  travellers  and  tourists, 
American  and  European,  who  take  no  pains  to  hide 
their  contempt  for  all  about  them,  and  return  the 
courtesy  exteaded  by  smiles  and  sneers,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  in  bad  taste  for  people  pretending  to  a 
superior  culture." 

^  One  or  two  other  matters  of  belief  I  may  mention  here.  There  was 
early  establiahed  the  order  of  Enoch.  The  prophet  Joeeph  not  only  indorsed 
the  biblical  account  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  but  added  to  it.  There  was 
not  only  one  Enuch,  but  a  whole  city  full.  This  city  of  Enoch  was  located 
where  are  now  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
absolutely  perfect.  Many  sought  to  reach  this  place,  for  its  fame  had  be- 
come noised  abroad;  but  none  were  successful,  owing  to  wanderings  and 
bickerings  by  the  way.  Within  its  sates  all  things  were  held  in  common, 
and  unalloyed  happiness  reigned.  And  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Enoch 
were  unfitted  by  tneir  moral  excellence  to  mingle  with  other  earthly  inhabi- 
tants, they  were  removed  to  celestial  realms.  Joseph's  idea  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  to  induce  his  followers  to  surrender  all  rights,  including  that  of 
property,  into  the  hands  of  the  church.  In  May  1831  it  was  revealed,  'And 
agam,  let  the  bishop  appoint  a  storehouse  unto  this  churoh,  and  let  all 
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After  all  that  can  be  said  about  Mormonism  and 
polygamy  in  their  social  or  moral  relations,  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  consider  them  in  their  political  as- 
pect, in  their  relations  to  government  and  governing, 

things,  both  in  money  and  in  meat,  which  is  more  than  is  needful  fcHr  the  wants 
of  this  people,  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop.'  Times  and  Seasons,  v. 
41G.  1  bis  revelation  was  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  first  bishop. 
Partridge,  who  is  authorized  therein  to  take  what  he  wants  for  himself  and 
family.  The  prophet's  revelation  concerning  the  order  of  Knoch  is  without 
date,  and  is  entitled  '  Revelation  given  to  £noch  concerning  the  order  of  the 
church  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.'  In  it  is  prescribed  that  there  shall  be 
two  treasuries:  from  the  first,  to  be  called  *  the  sacred  treasury  of  the  Lord,' 
nothing  can  be  taken  but  by  the  voice  of  the  order,  or  by  commandment; 
into  the  sucond  treasury  are  to  be  cast  all  moneys  except  those  reserved  for 
sacred  purposes.  It  is  also  provided  that  general  consent  is  necessary  for  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  repository,  but 
common  consent  in  this  case  is  construed  to  be,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  the 
treasurer,  *  I  liave  need  of  a  certain  sum,'  he  shall  receive  it,  provided  the  asker 
shall  be  in  full  fellowship.  The  revelatiou  in  full  will  be  found  in  Doctriite 
and  Covenanls,  283-9.  One  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  brought  against  the 
saints  iu  Caldwell  county,  by  the  Missourians,  was  that  the  former  were  coni- 
munists,  as  has  been  narrated  already.  Says  the  ScUt  Lahe  Tinbune  of  May 
9, 1874:  '  The  Mormons  paid  the  United  States  authorities  f3 18,000  for  public 
lands  iu  Missouri,  but  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  one  acre  of  their  purchase.' 
See  also  Deseret  News,  May  13,  1874.  At  Nauvoo,  Joseph  had  himself 
appointed  trustee  in  trust  of  the  whole  church,  and  thereafter  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  order  of  Enoch  until  some  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Dcseret  colonies.  Soon  after  Joseph's  death  we  find  Brigham  sole 
trustee  of  affairs.  During  tJie  scenes  following  the  murder  of  the  Smiths, 
the  expulsion  from  Illinois,  and  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  migratory  saints 
in  Utah,  there  was  little  property  to  care  for;  but  after  that,  attention  was 
again  turned  to  the  matter.  Robinson,  in  his  Sinners  and  Saints,  eives  u 
copy  of  a  deed:  *  Be  it  known  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Jessio  W.  For,  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  county  of  Ureat  Salt  Lake,  and  territory  of 
Utah,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  and 
the  good-will  which  I  have  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day 
saints,  give  and  convey  unto  Brigham  Young,  trustee  in  trust  for  the  said 
church,  his  successor  in  office  and  assigns,  all  my  claims  to  and  ownership  of 
the  following-described  property,  to  wit:  One  house  and  lot,  $1,000;  one  city 
-lot,  1100;  east  half  of  lot  1,  block  12,  |50;  lot  1,  block  14,  ^5;  two  cows, 
$J0;  two  calves,  $15;  one  mare,  $100;  one  colt,  $50;  one  watch,  $20;  one 
clock,  $12;  clothing,  $300;  beds  and  bedding,  $125;  one  stove,  $20;  household 
furniture,  $210;  totid,  $2,127;  together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  appertaining.  1  also  covenant  and 
agree  that  I  am  the  lawful  claimant  and  owner  of  said  property,  and  will 
warrant  and  forever  defend  the  same  unto  the  said  trustee  in  trust,  his  suc- 
cessor in  ofiice  and  assigns,  against  the  claims  of  my  heirs,  assigns,  or  any 
person  whomsoever.'  Then  follows  the  attestation  of  the  witness,  and  the 
formal  certificate  of  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  that  the  signer  of  the 
above  transfer  personally  appeared  before  him  on  April  2,  1857,  and  made 
the  customary  acknowledgment.  Robinson  also  gives  a  list  of  rules,  which 
I  have  not  room  for  in  detail,  but  which  the  reader  may  find  in  pp.  223-5,  in 
the  work  already  quoted.  William  Hall,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church 
from  1840  until  1847,  says  that  at  the  lime  of  tho  exodus  from  Nauvoo  a 
mercantile  firm  was  appointed  to  act  as  trustees,  not  only  for  the  church 
property,  but  also  for  individuals.    These  trustees  were  to  sell  the  property 
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that  we  touch  the  core  of  the  matter.  Those  who 
wax  the  hottest  against  the  latter-day  saints  and 
their  polygamous  practices  are  not  ^  a  rule  among 
the  purest  of  our  people.     They  care  no  more,  indeed, 

left  behind,  and  account  to  the  proper  owners.  MormonUm  Expo9ed^  66-70. 
Sa^Ex-elder  John  Hyde,  Jan.:  *In  18o4  Brigham  Young  commanded  the 
people  to  consecrate  by  legftl  transfer  all  right  and  title  to  all  personal  prop- 
erty. Quitclaim  deeds  wore  drawn  up,  and  from  their  land  to  their  wear- 
ing apparel  the  majority  transferred  everything  to  Brigham  or  his  successor 
as  trustee  in  trust  for  the  latter-day  saints;  and  some,  in  the  exuberance  of 
enthusiasm,  threw  in  their  wives  and  families.'  JHormonMnif  37-9.  The  legis- 
lature, by  act  approved  Jan.  18,  1855,  legalized  these  transfers,  and  provided  a 
form  in  blank  therefor.  See  Utah  Laws  (ed.  1855),  268-9;  (ed.  1866),  92-3.  At 
the  semiannual  conference  held  in  Oct.  1873,  the  subject  of  reviving  the  order 
was  affain  agitated.  Elder  David  McKenzie  touched  upon  the  ultimate  es- 
tablishment of  the  order  of  Enoch  in  a  very  emphatic  manner.  Desertt  NevM, 
Oct.  15,  1873.  The  Salt  Lake  Triimne  of  March  21,  1874,  quotes  the  elder 
as  follows:  '  Wo  should  give  thanks  and  praise  to  almighty  God  that  there  is 
a  chance,  a  door  opened,  by  which  we  may  take  a  step  towards  establishing 
the  order  of  Elnoch.'  Mrs  Stenhouse  says  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the 
order  Ijefore  the  completion  of  the  railways,  which  were  not  finished  until  1869. 
E^iqlishwoTnanin  Utak,  371-2.  Rev.  Clark  Smith,  author  of  a  12mo  pamphlet 
entitled  Mysttry  and  Crime  in  the  Land  of  the  Ute^  states  that  the  plan  for 
reviving  the  order  was  matured  during  the  winter  of  1873-4  at  St  George, 
where  Brigham  and  a  few  of  bis  leaders  were  at  that  time.  During  the  early 
part  of  1874,  scarcely  a  sermon  was  delivered  without  a  reference  to  the 
order  and  an  assurance  that  all  joining  would  be  benefited  both  spiritually 
and  temporally.  On  May  9th  an  election  of  officers  was  held.  Brigham  was 
was  chosen  president;  Geo.  Smith,  Danl  H.  Wells,  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
vice-presidents;  David  McKenzie,  Geoirge  Goddard,  D.  0.  Galder,  P.  A. 
Scbettler,  John  T.  Gaine,  and  James  Jack,  secretaries;  Thos  W.  EUerbeck, 
general  book-keeper;  Edward  Hunter,  treasurer;  and  Horace  J.  Eldridge,  John 
Sharp,  Ferezmore  Little,  James  Van  Cott,  Moses  Thatcher,  Thos  Dinwiddie, 
and  Elijah  Sheets,  directors.  8,  L.  C,  Tribune,  May  16,  1874. 

The  dogma  of  adoption  for  eternity  originated  after  Joseph's  time.  Hall 
says  he  first  heard  of  it  about  the  date  of  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo.  Afor- 
7/ionvfm  Exfiowd,  70.  It  was  ascertained  that  many  of  the  saints  had  inter- 
married with  gentile  stock,  and  were  thus  debarred  from  a  full  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Abraham.  But  these 
lost  blessings  could  be  restored  by  ingraf  tmcnt  upon  the  stock  of  one  of  the 
twelve  trib^  of  Israel,  represented  by  the  twelve  apostles,  each  of  whom  was 
deemed  as  in  lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  tracing  his  consanguinity  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  and  thence  to  himself  as  a  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes.  Romans,  xi. 
10,  is  quoted  as  authorizing  the  doctrine,  which  requires  every  member  of  the 
church,  except  the  twelve,  to  choose  a  father  from  one  of  the  latter.  The 
father  may  be  either  younger  or  older  than  the  son,  but  in  any  case  assumes 
the  character  of  guardian,  with  full  control  of  the  labor  and  estate  of  the 
adopted  son.  Many  youne  men  give  themselves  over  to- the  leaders  as  '  eter- 
nal sons,'  in  the  hope  of  snarins  the  honor  of  their  adopted  parents.  W.  C. 
Staines  was  Brigham's  adopted  son,  and  D.  Candland,  Heber  C.  Kimball's. 
Jljfile,  Alormoiii^m,  1 10.  Vvilbert  Earls  is  also  mentioned  as  Kimball's  son. 
IJall,  Aformonimn  Exposed^  70. 

Abont  1840,  iu  obedience  to  a  special  revelation,  Joseph  Smith  established 
a  secret  society  known  as  the  Order  Lodge.  None  save  persons  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  church  could  gain  admission,  the  avowed  object  of  the  organization 
being  induction  into  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  priesthood.  J.  C.  Bennett 
writes  aa  follows  of  this  order:  *  The  lodge-rocm  is  carefully  prepared  and 
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about  the  half-dozen  wives  of  the  Mormon  than  about 
the  half-dozen  mistresses  of  the  congressman.  As 
Judge  Roseborough,  in  a  very  able  dictation  to  my 
stenographer,  remarks:  "When  I  came  here  I  was  a 

consecrated;  and  from  12  to  24  Bpriga  of  cassia,  olive  branches,  cedar  boughs, 
or  other  evergreens,  ere  tastefully  arranffed  about  it.  These  are  intend^  to 
represent  the  eternal  life  and  nnmingled  bliss,  which,  in  the  celestial  kingdom, 
•wul  be  enjoyed  b^  all  who  continue  in  full  fellowship.'. .  .The  candidate  ia 
stripped  naked,  bhndfolded,  and  in  this  condition  marched  around  the  lodi^e- 
rooro,  the  most  excellent  Grand  Master  repeating:  *  I  will  bring  the  blind  by 
a  way  they  know  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known; 
I  will  make  darkness  Usht  before  them,  and  crooked  things  straight  These 
things  will  I  do  unto  tnem,  and  not  forsake  them.'  The  candidate  having 
knelt  before  the  altar,  the  following  oath  is  administered:  '  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  I  now  promise  and  swear,  truly,  faithfully,  and 
without  reserve,  that  I  will  serve  the  Lord  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing 
mind,  dedicating  myself,  wholly  and  unreservedly,  in  my  person  and  effects, 
to  the  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  according  to  his  revealed  will.  I 
furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  regard  the  first  president  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church 
on  earth,  and  obey  him  the  same  as  the  supreme  God,  in  all  written  revela- 
tions, given  under  the  solemnities  of  a  '*thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  that  I  will 
always  uphold  the  presidency,  right  or  wrong.  I  furthermore  promise  and 
swear  that  I  will  never  touch  a  daughter  of  Adam  unless  she  is  ffiven  me  of 
the  Lord.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  no  gentile  shall  ever  bo 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  this  holy  institution,  or  participate  in  its  blessings. 
I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  assist  the  Daughter  of  Zion 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  apostates,  and  that  I  will  assist  in  setting  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Daniel  in  these  last  days,  b^  the  power  of  the  hi^^hest  and  the 
sword  of  his  might.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  never  coni- 
municate  the  secrets  of  this  degree  to  any  person  in  the  known  world,  except 
it  be  to  a  true  and  lawful  brother,  binding  myself  under  no  less  a  penalty 
thau  that  of  liaving  melted  lead  poured  mto  my  ear.  So  help  me  God  and 
keep  mo  faithful.'    J  JUL  of  the  SoUiUs,  275-6. 

I  have  thousands  of  references  to  articles  written  and  sermons  preached  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  tabernacle  and  bowery  sermons  have  been 
reported  and  published  in  the  Deseret  Neios,  from  its  first  publication  up  to 
18()0.  Besides  President  Young,  the  prominent  speakers  were  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  Orson  Pratt,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  George 
A.  Smith,  John  Taylor,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  David  Fullmer,  J.  W.  Cum- 
mines,  John  Young,  Wilford  Woodruff,  John  D.  McAllister,  Joseph  Young, 
Dnniel  H.  Wells,  C^rus  H.  Wheelock,  Robert  T.  Burton,  Jaoob  Gates,  Charles 
H.  Bassett,  and  many  others.  For  duties  of  bishops,  see  DenereX  Keupt,  18J0, 
Aug.  10;  patriarchal  notice,  Sept.  21;  revelation,  Dec.  28;  1851,  for  religious 
questions  and  answers,  Jan.  11 ;  minutes  special  conference  of  seventies,  Jan. 
25;  appel.  presidency  and  apostolate,  Mar.  8;  min.  gen.  con.,  19;  Patriarch 
Smith's  letter  to  the  saints  throughout  the  world,  and  letter  from  P.  P. 
Pratt  to  Brigham*  Young,  Nov.  29;  letter  from  Thos  Bullock,  president 
of  seventies,  Dec.  27;  1852,  letter  from  O.  Jones  to  Pres.  Young,  Jan. 
10;  offices  in  church,  authority  explained,  Jan.  24;  signs  of  the  timca,  and 
advice  to  the  saints,  Feb.  7;  disc,  by  Brigham,  Feb.  9;  letter,  Patriarch 
Smith,  Feb.  20;  opinions  about  Mormonism  (from  Harper's  •^a{7}»  Feb. 
21;  min.  con.  new  tabernacle,  Apr.  17;  Mormon  question  {N,  Y.  Trib- 
une and  Herald)^  May  1;  letter  of  defence  (in  N".  Y.  Herald)^  May  15; 
reflections,  0.  Pratt,  June  26;  disc,  by  Kimball,  Aug.  15;  gen.  funeral  ser- 
mon by  O.  Pratt,  Aug.  21;  Brigham  on  apostles,  Neiw  extra,  p.  25;  remarks 
by  Taylor  and  Kimball,  Sept.  4;  speech  oy  Kimball,  Sept.  14;  q^ecial  con.» 
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democrat.  They  pretended  to  be  democrats,  but  I 
found  them  such  democrats  as  hell  is  full  of.  They 
are  neither  democrats  nor  republicans.  I  did  not  care 
about  matters  of  belief,  if  they  were  American  citizens. 

Sept.  18;  disc,  by  Brigham*  Oct  2;  min.  gen.  oon.,  Oct.  16  and  Kov.  6;  epis- 
tle by  Young,  Oct.  16;  the  Mormons  the  Mahometans  of  19th  cent.  {N,  Y, 
Uerald),  Nov.  2;  remarks.  Young,  Aug.  26,  Nov.  6;  1863,  sermon  by  P.  P. 
Pratt,  Jan.  19;  address  by  Taylor,  Jan.  19;  disc,  by  Denson,  Feb.  1;  sermon, 
Pratt,  Mar.  2;  Brigham  and  Pratt,  address,  Apr.  2;  Brigham,  disc.,  Apr.  13; 
min.  gen.  con.,  Apr.  16,  30;  epistle  pres.,  rept  quorum  seventies,  Apr.  16; 
ad.,  Hyde,  May  14;  ad.,  Brigham,  May  14;  disc.,  Brigham,  July  6  and  20; 
sjieech,  Hyde,  July  30;  disc.,  Brigham,  Aug.  24,  31,  and  Oct.  1;  min.  ffen. 
con.,  Oct.  15  and  29;  ep.  pres.,  Oct.  15;  disc.,  Brigham,  Sept.  7;  ad.,  H.  lum- 
ball,  Nov.  12;  ad.,  tabernacle,  Nov.  24;  Mormon  vs  gentile,  Nov.  24;  ad., 
Biiqbam,  Dec.  8;  Mormonism,  Dec.  8;  sermon,  Taylor,  Dec.  22;  1854,  disc., 
H.  Kimball,  Jan.  4;  Smith,  Jan.  18;  reg.  dialogue,  and  art.  on  restitution, 
Jan.  12;  bible  and  Mormonism,  Jan.  19;  repts  <h  quorums  of  seventies.  Mar. 
2,  Apr.  13,  Apr.  27;  gen.  epis.,  Apr.  13;  gen.  confer.,  Ap^.  13;  address,  Hyde, 
Apr.  27;  disc.,  Pratt,  Apr.  27;  address,  £imball,  Apr.  27;  disc.,  Taylor,  Afay 
1 1 ;  Brigh&m,  May  1 1 ;  Smith,  May  1 1 ;  Grant,  June  8;  Brigham,  July  27;  Grant, 
Julv27;  Brigham,  Aug.  3;  Kimball,  Aug.  17;  epis.  pres.,  Sept.  14;  disc.,  Kim- 
ball, Sept.  14;  a  Mormon  leader  (from  JSem,  Wy.  Jour,,  Tex.),  Sept.  21;  disc. 
Grant,  Sept.  21;  epis.  against  litigation,  Sept.  21;  remarks,  Grant,  Sept.  28; 
disc.,  Kimball,  Sept.  28;  Hyde,  Oct.  5,  Oct.  19;  Kimball,  Oct.  19;  Benson, 
Oct.  19;  Smith,  Oct.  26;  Pratt,  Oct.  26;  Brigham,  Oct.  26;  Hyde,  Nov.  9; 
Grant,  Nov.  23;  Kimball,  Nov.  23;  Pratt,  Nov.  30;  Grant.  Dec.  7;  Kimball, 
Dec.  14;  Pratt,  Dec.  21;  local  recog.  of  Morm.  (from  Democracy),  Dec.  21; 
disc.,  Pratt,  Dec.  28;  1855,  Grant,  Jan.  25;  testimony,  Kimball,  Jan.  25;  disc, 
Brigham,  Feb.  8;  rept  of  27  ouor.,  Jan.  11;  disc,  on  prophecies,  Pratt,  Feb. 
22;  Morm.  worldliness,  etc.,  ^rrison;  address,  Brigham,  Mar.  1;  belief  in 
superiority,  Hyde,  Mar.  14;  sermon,  WoodrufiP,  Mar.  21;  Hyde,  Mar.  28;  Smith, 
Apr.  4;  testimony,  faith,  and  confidence;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  11;  sermon,  Grant, 
Apr.  11;  gen.  epist ,  Apr.  25;  disc.,  Brigham,  Apr.  25,  May  9;  remarks,  Pratt, 
May  2;  ciders'  corresp..  May  16;  disc,  Pratt,  May  16;  on  inspection,  Brigham, 
May  23;  elders'  corresp.,  May  23,  May  30;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  6;  disc, 
Brigham,  June  20;  the  word  of  wisdom  (in  Doctrines  and  CovenanU),  June  27; 
sermon,  Smith,  July  11;  Morm.,  July  18;  disc,  Brigham,  July  18;  lecture. 
Grant,  July  25;  disc,  Brigham,  Aug.  1;  Smith,  Aug.  22;  Benson,  Aug.  22; 
Smith,  Aug.  29;  conmients  {N,  Y.  Papers),  Sept  12;  remarks,  Benson,  Sept 
12:  disc,  Pratt,  Sept  12;  remarks,  Pratt,  Sept  19;  disc,  Brigham,  Sept.  26; 
Smith,  Oct  10;  gen.  confer.,  Oct.  10;  disc,  (3ct.  10;  bowery  meeting,  Oct  17; 
confer.,  Oct.  17,  24;  tabernacle  meeting,  Oct  24,  31;  cen.  epis.,  Oct.  31;  ser- 
mon, Brigham,  Oct  31;  to  the  truth-loving,  Nov.  7;  disc.,  Nov.  7;  remarks, 
Grant,  Nov.  7;  labeniacle  meeting,  Nov.  7;  remarks,  Kimball,  Nov.  7;  ser- 
mon, Brigham,  Nov.  21;  disc,  Kimball,  Dec  4;  Pratt,  Dec  12,  19;  Lyman, 
Dec  19,  §6;  1856,  disc,  Lyman,  Jan.  2;  Pratl^  Jan.  30;  Kimball,  Feb.  6;  Brig- 
liam,  Feb.  6;  Grant,  Feb.  6;  Lyman,  Feb.  20;  Brigham,  Feb.  27:  remarks, 
Kimball,  Mar.  5;  Brigham,  Mar.  5, 12;  epis.  to  high  priest's  quorum.  Mar.  12; 
disc,  Kimball,  Mar.  12;  remarks.  Grant,  Mar.  12;  fair  weather  disc,  Mar.  12; 
disc.  Wells,  Mar.  19;  Kimball,  Mar.  19;  Brigham,  Mar.  26;  Vernon,  Mar.  20; 
remarks,  Brigham,  Mar.  26;  disc.  Grant,  Apr.  2;  Bricham,  Apr.  2;  Kimball, 
Apr.  2;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  9;  disc. ,  Kimball,  Apr.  9;  sacrifice,  Apr.  9;  disc ,  Smith, 
Apr.  10;  obedience,  Apr.  23;  disc,  Pratt,  Apr.  23;  Bri|;ham,  Apr.  30;  Pratt, 
May  14;  the  world  ancf  the  saints,  May  28;  remarks,  Bneham,  June  18;  disc, 
Brigham,  June  25;  counsel,  July  9;  obedience,  July  16;  disc,  Pratt,  July  16; 
Kimball,  Aug.  20;  sermon,  Brigham,  Aug.  27;  confer,  at  Kayvillo.  Sept  24; 
disc,  Pratt,  Sept  24;  sermon,  Brigham,  Sept.  27;  disc.  Grant,  Sept.  27;  disc, 
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They  might  worship  the  devil  if  they  were  citizens  and 
discharged  their  duties  as  citizens.  But  I  found  that 
in  a  inihtary  way,  in  a  poHtical  way,  and  in  a  judicial 
way  they  controlled  matters;  and  nearly  all  of  them 

Brigham,  Oct  1;  meetings,  Oct.  1;  disc,  Kimball,  Oct.  1;  Brigham,  Oct.  1; 
remarks,  Grant,  Oct.  1;  confer.,  Oct.  8:  remarks,  Kimball,  Oct.  8;  Brigham, 
Oct.  8,  15;  disc,  Richards,  Oct.  15;  confer.,  Oct.  15;  remarks,  Spencer,  Oct. 
15;  condition  of  saints,  Oct.  22;  remarks,  Kimball,  Not.  5;  disc..  Grant,  Nov. 
5;  special  confer.,  Nov.  5;  quart,  confer.,  Nov.  12;  remarks,  Nov.  12;  disc., 
Brigham,  Nov.  12;  Grant,  Nov.  12;  appointments,  Nov.  12;  disc,  Grant,  Nov. 
10;  Kimball,  Nov.  19;  remarks,  Brigham,  Nov.  19;  Young  (Jos.  A.)«  Nov.  19; 
Woodruff,  Nov.  26;  Brigham,  Nov.  26;  ELimball,  Nov.  26;  address,  Pratt, 
Dec.  1;  remarks,  Brigham,  Dec.  10;  gen.  epist.,  Dec.  10;  disc.,  Pratt,  Dec.  24; 
high  priest's  meeting,  Doc.  31;  sermon,  Kimball,  Dec.  31;  remarks,  Woodmff, 
Dec.  .31;  1857,  disc,  Kimball,  Jan.  7;  remarks,  Grant,  Jan.  7;  disc,  Snow, 
Jan.  14;  Bichards,  Jan.  21;  Kimball,  Jan.  21;  Snow,  Jan.  28;  remarks.  Wood- 
ruff, Feb.  4;  toleration,  Feb.  4;  remarks.  Grant,  Feb.  4;  morals,  Feb.  11 ;  disc, 
Brigham,  Feb.  11;  Kimball,  Feb.  11;  Cummings,  Feb.  18;  Brigham,  Feb.  18; 
remarks,  Kimball,  Feb.  25;  Hyde,  Mar.  4;  disc,  Richards,  Mar.  4;  Woodruff, 
Mar.  4;  remarks.  Wells,  Mar.  4;  disc,  Brigham,  Mar.  11;  Kimball,  Mar.  11; 
Suow,  Mar.  11;  remarks.  Wells,  Mar.  11;  disc,  Briffham,  Mar.  18;  Young 
(Jos. ),  Mar.  18;  Brigham,  Mar.  25;  Kimball,  Mar.  25;  Grant,  Mar.  25;  remarks, 
McAllister,  Mar.  25;  Kimball,  Apr.  1;  Richards,  Apr.  1;  disc.  Woodruff;  Apr. 
1;  sermon,  Brigham,  Apr.  8;  remarks.  Burton,  Apr.  8;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  15; 
remarks.  Wells,  Apr.  15;  Stout,  Apr.  15;  Wells,  Apr.  15;  disc,  Eamball,  Apr. 
22;  Brigham,  Apr.  22,  29;  remarks,  Herriman,  Apr.  29;  Wheclock,  Apr.  29; 
remarks.  Snow,  May  6;  Brigham,  May  6;  Woodruff,  Mo,j  13;  disc,  Bngham, 
May  13;  disc.  May  20;  the  bible.  May  20;  remarks,  Bnffham,  May  20;  Fer- 
guson, May  20;  Fullmer,  May  20;  Davis,  Mav  20;  McKnight,  May  20;  Bassett, 
May,  27;  disc,  Gates,  May  27;  remarks.  Woodruff,  May  27;  disc,  Woolley, 
June  3;  Mills,  June  3;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  10;  Smith,  June  10;  Kimball, 
June  10;  disc,  Kimball,  June  17;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  17,  24;  Rich,  Juno 
24;  Brigham,  June  24;  Hyde,  June  24;  Lyman,  June  24;  disc,  Kimball,  June 
24;  Chislett,  July  8;  remarks,  Brigham,  July  8;  Cummings,  July  8;  Brigham, 
July  15;  Kimball,  July  15;  Cam,  July  15;  Lyman,  July  22;  Ellsworth,  July 
22;  Brigham,  July  22;  disc,  Lyman,  July  29;  pol.  move,  against  Utah,  July 
29;  remarks,  Brighatn,  Aug.  5;  Smoot,  Aug.  6;  Smith,  Aug.  5;  disc,  Hyde, 
Aug.  5;  Smith,  Auc.  12;  Kimball,  Auff.  12;  Smith  (E. ),  Aug.  12;  remarks,  brig- 
ham, AvLfi.  12;  Kimbally  Aug.  12;  Taylor,  Aug.  19;  Brigham,  Aug.  19;  Kimball, 
Aug.  26;  Brigham,  Aug.  20;  disc,  Hyde,  Aug.  26;  &ylor,  Sept.  2;  remarks, 
Brigham,  Sept.  9;  Stewart,  Sept.  9;  disc,  Kimball,  Sept.  9, 16;  Taylor,  Sept. 

16,  23;  remarks.  Smith,  Sept.  23;  Brigham,  Sept  23;  ETimball,  Sept.  30;  Bng- 
ham, Sept.  30;  disc,  Taylor,  Sent.  30;  remarks,  Woodruff,  Oct.  7;  disc,  Kim- 
ball, Oct.  7;  sem.  ann.  confer.,  Oct.  14;  remarks,  Brigham,  Oct.  14;  Spencer, 
Oct.  14;  Snow,  Oct.  14;  disc,  Hyde,  Oct.  14;  Kimball,  Oct  14;  Snow,  Oct 
21;  sermon,  Lyman,  Oct.  21;  remarks,  Spencer,  Oct.  21;  remarks,  Brigham, 
Oct  21;  Rich,  Oct  21;  Young,  Oct  21;  Snow,  Oct  21;  Brigham,  Oct  28;  by 
bishops  and  elders,  Oct  28;  Brigham,  Nov.  11,  25,  Dec.  2,  9,  30;  1858,  con- 
fer., Apr.  14;  1S59,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  13,  Oct  12,  Dec  28;  disc,  1858,  Jan.  27, 
Feb.  17,  Apr.  14,  July  14,  28;  1859,  May  23,  June  1,  8,  15,  July  6,  Aug.  10, 

17,  Nov.  16,  23,  30;  1860,  remarks,  Brigham,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  4,  25,  May  2,  16, 
30,  June  6,  27,  July  18,  25,  Aug.  1,  8,  15,  22,  29,  Sept  5;  1864,  June  15; 
1865,  Jan.  4;  1866,  Mar.  15;  1867,  Feb.  3;  1868,  Jan.  15;  1869,  Jan.  20.  Feb. 
2,  Dec.  10;  1870,  Mar.  30;  1871,  Apr.  19;  1879,  Feb.  12;  confer.,  1860,  Feb.  8, 
Apr.  11,  Oct  10;  1861,  Apr.  10,  Oct  23;  1862,  Apr.  9,  16.  29,  Oct  15;  1863, 
Apr.  15,  22;  1804,  Apr.  13,  May  25,  Oct  12,  Dec  14;  1865,  Apr.  12,  Oct  12; 
18G6,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  12,  Oct  10;  1867,  Apr.  10,  Oct.  9;  1868,  Apr.  8,  15,  Oct 
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are  aliens.  I  found  that  I  had  got  out  of  the  United 
States  and  come  to  Utah.  I  have  never  got  over  that 
feeling  yet,  and  I  think  I  will  get  out  of  Utah  and 
back  into  the  United  States  again," 

14;  18C9,  Apr.  14,  July  7,  Oct.  13;  1870,  Apr.  13,  May  11,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  2; 

1871,  Apr.  12,  May  24,  Oct.  11;  1872,  Apr.  10,  17,  24,  May  1,  Aug.  28,  Oct. 
9,  16;  1873,  Apr.  9,  16,  May  7,  Aug.  13.  Oct.  8;  1874,  Apr.  8,  May  13,  Oct. 
14;  1875,  Mar.  3,  Apr.  14,  21,  Oct.  13;  1876,  Apr.  12,  Oct.  11;  1877,  May  16, 
June  6,  13,  Oct.  10;  1878,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  10,  Oct.  9,  16;  1879,  Apr.  9,  16;  Oct. 
15;  1884.  Apr.  7;  high  council,  1877,  Oct.  24;  meetings  of  priesthood,  1877, 
Oct.  10,  Dec.  6;  1878,  Feb.  6;  1879,  Mar.  12;  epist.,  1879,  Apr.  2;  elders*  disc., 

1872,  Jan.  24;  1873,  Jan.  22,  Apr.  16;  1874,  Jan.  2J,  Apr.  22,  May  6,  27;  1876, 
May  3,  Oct.  II;  1877,  May  16,  23;  1878,  Feb.  13;  hist  of  Morm.  (from  St 
Louis  Weekly  (Ihian),  Dec.  27,  1851;  misceL  (from  St  Louis  Republican), 
8.  F.  Herald,  Sept.  25,  1851. 

For  sermons  and  discourses,  see  also  Millennial  Star,  passim;  address, 
Kimball,  Young^s  Journal  qf  Discourses,  ii.  354-7;  sermons,  rkrris,  Utah  and 
i/ui  Mormons,  217-32,  302-3;  sermou,  Brigham,  Salem  (Or.)  Statesman,  Feb. 
5,  1856;  repts  of  confer.,  among  others.  Frontier  Owavdian,  1851,  June  13,  Oct. 
31,  Nov.  28;  gen.  epist.,  in  Id.,  Nov.  14;  various  sermons,  Young^n  Jour, 
of  Disc.,  iL  passim;  disc.,  Pratt,  Ward^s  Husband  in  Utah,  79-103;  ser- 
mons, Brigham,  Sac,  Union,  1855,  Oct.  25,  Doc.  13;  1857,  June  16;  sermons 
by  Brigham  and  Kimball,  et  aL,  S.  F.  Alia,  1854,  May  16;  1855,  Apr.  6,  May 
1;  1857,  Jan.  12,  June  4,  Oct.  14;  S,  F,  BuUetin,  1857,  May  2;  1866,  Apr.  18: 
lectnre,  Hyde,  S,  F,  Herald,  1857,  Apr.  14;  rites  and  ceremonies,  Ferris,  Utah 
and  the  MormoM,  311-17;  Ounnison*8  Mormons,  37-8;  Bemy*s  Journey  to  O,  8, 
L.  CUt/,  il  4-82;  Derby,  Overland  RmUe,  30-2;  Rae*s  Westward  by  Bail,  123- 
4;  Beadle^s  Life  in  Utah,  255-9;  BusUnrfs  Across  America,  166-9;  Life  among 
the  Mormons,  173-9;  Boiler's  Among  the  Indians,  401-3;  Bowles^  Our  New 
West,  242-7;  Stenhouse,  Tell  It  All,  251,  387-9;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  204- 
8;  Scliiel,  Bevte  durch  Felsengeb,  103-24;  Smith*8  Bise,  Progrens,  and  IVavels, 
64-6;  Utafi  Scraps,  6,  16;  Burton's  City  of  Saints,  365-75.  On  faith  and  doc- 
trines, see  Smith,  Doc,  and  Gov,,  passim;  S,  F,  Ool,  Era,  Dec.  1,  1807;  Des, 
News,  Sept.  14,  1864;  Machaifs  The  Morm.,  61-4;  Ferris,  Utah  and  Morm,, 
201-16;  Gunnison's  Morm,,  39-63;  Frontier  Guardian,  Feb.  20,  1850;  Busch, 
Morm.,  72-105;  De  Rupert's  Col,  aaid  Morm.,  138-46;  Times  and  Seasons, 
vi.  971;  Tucker's  Morm.,  174-9;  8,  L,  G,  Contnbutor,  ii.  192-324;  churoh 
goT.,  Tuilidge,  Hist,  S.  L,  City,  57-8;  Todd's  Sunset  Land,  185-93;  S,  L, 
Direc,  1809,  68;  Head,  in  Overland  Monthly,  v.  275-7;  Utah  Scraps,  8-9; 
Maclay'n  Morm.,  298-305;  Ferris,  Utah  and  Morm.,  171-7;  Stanjibury's  Ex- 
plor.  Exp.,  135-9;  Richards'  Narr,,  MS.,  42;  Smith's  Rise,  Prog.,  etc.,  17- 
18,  27-8;  Green's  Morm.,  150-66,  308-19;  Hyde's  Morm.,  18,  25,  101-2,  188- 
9;  The  Morm.  Proph.,  120-1,  114-19;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  381-9;  Remy's 
Journey  to  G,  8,  L,  City,  ii.  229-34;  Young's  Wife  No,  19,  677;  Gunnison's 
Morm.,  23-5,  67-61,  78-9;  Sac,  Union,  June  26,  1857;  theory  of  creation, 
8tenhouse'.i  R,  M,  Saints,  485-94;  order  of  Enoch,  Id.,  495  -603;  law  of  adoption. 
Id.,  603-6;  book  of  Abraham,  Id,,  607-20;  res.  of  infants,  483-4;  Washington 
bap.  by  prox..  Id,,  475-82;  Hyde  expelled,  Id.,  640;  negro  Mormons,  S.  F. 
Bulletin,  Nov.  14,  1884;  pub.  discuss.,  PraU,  Ser,  of  Pamph.,  no.  10,  1-46, 
no.  11,  1-46;  Taylor's  Govt  of  God,  passim;  Morm.  pro  and  con,  Chandless* 
Visit  to  8.  Lake,  156;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  140-283;  GunniAon's  Morm,, 
35,  164;  Salem  (Or,)  Statesman,  Dec.  6,  1854;  8.  F,  Herald,  1854,  Jan.  26, 
Aug.  23,  Sept.  27;  AUa,  1851,  July  24,  Aug.  6,  7;  1852,  Dec.  21;  1853, 
Nov.  26;  1854,  June  25,  26;  1866,  May  10,  16,  June  13,  Sept.  15,  Dec.  17; 
1858,  Jan.  22;  Cal,  Chris.  Advoc.,  Apr.  6,  1865;  BuUetin,  1856,  Aug.  21;  1877, 
Sept.  8;  Sac.  Union,  1855,  Mar.  16,  July  17,  Dec.  13;  1856,  June  14;  Momw 
at  Home,  05, 122-3, 142-5, 220-1;  N.  Y,  Jour,  qf  Com,,  in  Pan.  Star  and  Her,, 
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Thus,  notwithstanding  the  iniquities  of  the  saints^  to- 
gether with  their  impudence  and  arrogance,  as  charged 
upon  them  by  their  enemies,  the  impossibility  of  others 
living  with  them  as  members  of  one  community ,  of 

Feh.  18,  1869;  8mucher^9  H%bL  Morm.,  323-99;  Young's  Wife  No,  19,  333-40; 
Olshauaen,  Aiorm,,  170^;  Jonveaux,  L*Ameriqw,  235-6,  244-8;  Mackoffa 
T/ie  Jdorm,,  271-326;  FerrU,  Utah  and  Aform,,  171-7;  Young^M  Remrrtctwn, 
11;  8m€t'9  WesUm  Misaionit,  390-7;  S£  Cong.  Id  Seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  19-20; 
Frontier  Guardian,  1850,  Feb.  6,  20,  Mar.  6,  20,  June  12,  July  10,  Sept  4, 
Oct.  30,  Dec.  25;  1851,  Jan.  8,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  18,  May  16,  30,  June  13,  27, 
July  25,  Aug.  8,  Sept.  5,  Oct  31,  Deo.  12,  26;  1852,  Jan.  9,  23,  Feb.  0,  20; 
H'ard'B  Husband  in  Utah,  283-9;  Hyde's  Morm.,  60,  179-81,  306-30;  Bur- 
ton's CUf/ of  Saints,  437-97;  Hickman's  Dest,  Angtl,  10-15. 

In  addition  to^hese  authorities,  it  ia  safe  to  assert  that  every  gentile  paper 
of  importance  in  the  U.  S.  has  at  some  time  extracted  from  the  Salt  Lake 
papers,  and  commented  freely  thereon.  During  the  existence  of  the  Komes- 
ville  (Iowa)  Frontier  Ouardian,  1849-52,  nearly  eyeiy  issue  contained  arti- 
cles explanatory  of  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  «  few  of  which  I  have  referred 
to.  The  AlilUnniai  Star,  althoneh  devoted  more  especiaUy  to  mianonary 
effort  abroad,  has  always  copied  freely  from  home  publications.  I  wpend  a 
few  additional  authorities,  as  follows:  On  religion,  a.  F,  Alia,  Jan.  19,  1860; 
Bulletin,  June  19,  1871;  S,  L,  Rev,,  Sept  22,  1871;  Cfaz,  Utah,  1874;^.  L, 
Trib.,  Jan.  29,  1876,  May  19,  1877;  Juv,  Inst,,  xv.;  doc.,  Pratt,  Key  to  Sden, 
TheoL,  passim;  Bonwich,  Morm,  and  SUv,  Mines,  34-61:  i9.  L.  Trib,,  Jan.  25, 
1872,  Mar.  28,  1874;  S.  L,  G.  Contributor,  ii.  39,  70,  135;  bible  and  book  of 
Morm.,  8.  L,  Trib.,  May  16,  1874;  rev..  Eureka  Sent,  Apr.  16,  1875;  SUv, 
City  Avalan,,  Mar.  31,  1876;  S,  L.  Trib,,  June  2,  Oct  20, 1877;  Sept  24,  Oct 
20, 1879;  SUv,  Re^ Miner,  June  11, 1879;  Stenhouse,  EngUshwomanin  Utah,  34, 
74;  8,  F,  Stock  Rcpt,  Jan.  1,  1880;  church.  Sac  Union,  Feb.  4,  Sept  1,  1860; 
8,  F,  Bulletin,  Dec.  22,  1868,  Oct  10,  1870;  Chronicle,  Oct  7, 1883;  priest- 
hood.  Sac.  Union,  Oct  20,  1860;  8.  L.  Trib.,  in  UntonviOe  SUv.  State,  Mar. 
23,  1872;  Eureka  Sent.,  Apr.  15,  1873;  8.  F.  AUa,  Apr.  14,  1873;  8,  L.  Trib., 
July  4,  1874,  July  10,  1875;  Gold  HiU  News,  Dec.  14,  1875;  Smith's  Mystery 
and  Crime,  16-23,  27-30;  Circulars  qf  First  Presid.,  1877;  Pratt's  prophecy, 
Austin,  Reree  Riv.  Rev.,  Apr.  23,  1880;  worship  and  preachers,  Burton,  CUy 
qf  Saints,  316;  sermons.  Young,  1860;  Burton,  City  of  Saints,  320;  Sac  Union, 
May  30,  Oct  9;  Morm.  Expos.,  L  no.  1;  8.  F.  Call,  May  11,  1865;  Bulletin, 
Oct  17,  1867;  Alto,  July  19,  1869;  8.  L.  Rev.,  Dec  7,  1871;  Hvbner^a  Round 
the  World,  109;  The  Remtrr.,  S.  L.  Gi^,  1876;  PreseoU  Miner,  Aug.  17. 1877; 
by  elders,  8.  L.  Tel.,  June  15,  1869;  Corinne  Reptr,  in  Elkolndpt,  Aug.  21. 
1869;  Greenwood's  New  Life,  144-7;  Taylor's  Summer  Savory,  21-^&  B.  L. 
Herald,  1878,  Sept  2,  17,  24,  Oct  1,  22,  29,  Nov.  5,  12,  19;  MarshaU^s 
ThroughAmer.,  l98-20b;  SUver  Reef  Min.,  Jxuae  18, 1879;  character  of,  i9ei^*« 
Amer.  Revis.,  296;  Richardson's  Beyond  Miss.,  356-7;  Sac  Union,  Feb.  28, 
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one  commonwealth,  is  the  real  difficulty — ^not  their 
religion,  their  so-called  blasphemies,  their  pretended 
revelations  and  miracles,  their  opposition  bible,  their 
latter-day  dispensations,  and  the  rest;  nor  yet  their 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  their  robberies  and  mur- 
ders; nor  even  yet  their  secret  ceremonies,  their  en- 
dowments, Danite  bands,  blood  atonement,  and  the 
rest  The  copy  or  counterpart  of  very  many  of  these, 
in  greater  or  smaller  degree,  is,  or  has  been,  practised 
by  the  gentiles;  or  if  not,  few  care  enough  for  any  of 
them  to  go  to  war  on  their  account.  The  trouble  is 
this,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  trouble,  in  Utah 
or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  that  whether 
polygamy  stands  or  falls — the  saints  are  too  exclusive, 
mdustrially  and  politically,  for  their  neighbors. 

The  theory  of  government  of  this  republic  is  nu- 
merical equality,  each  man  and  each  hundred  men 
being  equal  to  every  other  man  or  every  other  hundred 
men  as  industrial  and  political  factors.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  so,  and  it  never  can  be  so.  Spirit- 
ual manifestations  and  spiritual  wives  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  A  hundred  or  a  thousand  Mormons 
are  a  unit,  socially,  politically,  and  commercially,  in  a 
community  organized  theoretically  upon  the  basis  of 
only  one  man  to  the  unit.  And  until  the  principles 
of  the  United  States  republic  are  remodelled.  Mor- 
mons and  gentiles  cannot  live  together  in  peace  and 
amity.     It  is  folly  for  gentiles  to  enter  a  Mormon 
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community  and  think  to  rule,  or  to  have  any  part  in 
the  government  as  at  present  existing,  and  following 
the  line  of  law  and  order.  This  is  why  the  people  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois  drove  them  out — not  because  of 
their  religion  or  immorality,  for  their  religion  was 
nothing  to  the  gentiles,  and  their  morals  were  as  good 
or  better  than  those  of  their  neighbors.  It  may  as 
well  be  understood  and  agreed  upon  that,  in  the 
United  States  or  out  of  the  United  States,  the  Mor- 
mons are,  and  ever  will  be,  a  people  self-contained  and 
apart. 

Thus  the  matter  continues  to  be  discussed  by  the 
world  at  large,  as  a  Question  of  theology  or  morality, 
and  not  of  active  political  and  judicial  control,  or  of 
the  domination  of  a  politico-religious  organization, 
with  aspiratiofts  and  purposes  diverse  from  those  of 
the  American*  people  generally. 

The  theory  and  assumption  of  the  Mormon  church 
as  a  politico-religious  organization  is  that  the  church 
is  a  government  of  God,  and  not  responsible  to  any 
other  government  on  earth  conflicting  with  it,  if  not 
indeed  bound  from  necessity  to  overturn  and  supplant 
all  civil  governments.  This  assumption  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Mormon  creed;  and  from  this  point, 
in  practical  operation  as  well  as  in  theory,  there  is  a 
divergence  between  that  organization  and  the  United 
States  government.  Grant  that  any  man  believes 
what  the  Mormons  believe,  say  their  enemies,  and 
where  will  his  allegiance  rest— with  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  this  politico-religious  or- 
ganization which  ought  to  and  will,  as  they  imagine, 
supplant  all  other  governments?  Many  of  them  are 
alien  born,  and,  from  the  treatment  they  receive  on 
their  arrival,  learn  to  distrust  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  cling  all  the  closer  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  sect. 

"  It  is  not  consistent  that  the  people  of  God,"  says 
Orson  Pratt,  "  should  organize  or  be  subject  to  man- 
made  governments.     If  it  were  so,  they  could  never 
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be  perfected.  There  can  be  but  one  perfect  govern- 
ment— ^that  organized  by  God,  a  government  by  apos- 
tles, prophets,  priests,  teachers,  and  evangelists;  the 
order  of  the  original  church  of  all  churches  acknowl- 
edged by  God." 

Early  in  this  narrative  we  saw  plainly,  and  re- 
marked upon  it  as  we  proceeded,  that  it  has  been 
chiefly  the  political  character  and  aspirations  of  the 
church  that  have  brought  it  into  aU  its  dLOSculties 
everywhere — ^in  Ohio,  in  Missouri,  in  Illinois.  And 
its  thirty  years  of  isolation  and  independence  in 
"Utah,  during  which  time  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  American  people  or  with  the  government  only 
in  a  limited  degree,  intensified  its  desire  for  con- 
trol. The  only  way  the  Mormons  can  live  in  peace 
with  gentile  neighbors  is  for  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  brethren,  the  Josephites — Cleave  politics 
ana  government  out  of  their  ethics,  and  not  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  controlUng  counties,  states,  or  ter- 
ritories, ^ut  this  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their 
religion,  whicK  has  already  given  them  for  an  inher- 
itance all  counties  and  countries  and  peoples  through- 
out the  world,  as  they  modestly  claim. 

There  is  here  much  more  than  the  religious  unity 
of  ancient  Israel  As  a  cooperative  association,  Mor- 
monism  has  not  its  equal  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  every  conceivable  relation,  position,  interest,  and 
idea;  in  every  sentiment  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy  and 
sorrow — ^there  is  mutual  assistance  and  sympathy.  It 
enters  into  all  affairs,  whether  for  time  or  eternity; 
there  is  an  absolute  unity  in  religion,  government,  and 
society,  and  to  the  fullest  extent  short  of  communism, 
mutual  assistance  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures. If  a  foreign  convert  wishes  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica, he  is  helped  hither;  if  he  wants  land,  farming  imple- 
ments, seed,  stock,  he  is  helped  to  them ;  trade  and  man- 
ufactures are  largely  cooperative.  And  this  bond  of 
strength,  whether  it  be  called  the  holiness  of  saints  or 
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the  bigotry  of  fanatics,  causes  them  to  be  feared  and 
hated  by  their  neighbors. 

Polygamy,  as  a  tenet  of  the  Mormon  church,  is 
based  upon  scripture  example,  and  if  this  is  unlaw- 
ful, it  says,  all  is  unlawful.  Marriage  is  ordained  of 
God,  and  essential  to  salvation.  Christian  sects 
hold  up  the  patriarchs  as  examples  in  their  sacred 
instruction,  and  yet  condemn  in  these  personi^€«  a 
practice  which  Christ  nowhere  condemns.  While 
in  polygamy,  God  blessed  them  and  their  polyga- 
mous seed,  saying  never  a  word  about  their  plural 
wives.  Polygamy  was  common  in  Asia  at  the  time 
of  the  apostles;  yet  none  of  them  preached  against 
it,  nor  does  John  the  revelator  mention  it,  writing 
to  the  seven  churches.  In  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr, 
the  Jews  practised  polygamy.  It  is  true  that  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  about  a.  d.  393,  promulgated  a 
law  against  polygamy,  but  it  was  repealed  sixt^f  years 
after  by  Valentinian.  Nevertheless,  as  the  civilized 
world,  particularly  Christian  sects,  regarded  the  prac- 
tice with  abhorrence,  the  prophet  Joseph  inquired  of 
the  Lord  as  to  what  he  should  do.  And  the  Lord 
answered,  commcinding  him  to  restore  all  things,  the 
practice  of  polygamy  among  the  rest.  The  revelation 
on  this  subject  is  given  entire  in  note  19  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  inferior  order  of  wifehood,  known  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  as  concubinage,  is  not  recognized  in 
the  Mormon  church.  By  the  marriage  covenant,  all 
are  made  wives,  and  all  children  are  legitimate. 

Celestial  marriage  and  the  plural-wife  system,  as 
incorporated  parts  of  the  Mormon  religion,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  fulness  of  exaltation  in  the  eternal  world. 
The  space  around  us,  it  declares,  is  inhabited  by  spirits, 
thousands  of  years  old,  awaiting  tabernacles  in  the 
flesh,  which  can  be  legitimately  furnished  them  only 
by  marriage  and  procreation;  and  bodies  cannot  be 
obtained  for  these  spirits  fast  enough  unless  men  have 
more  wives  than  one.     It  is  the  will  and  glory  of  God 
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that  these  spirits  have  bodies  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
that  thej  become  saints  on  earth  and  in  his  kingdom, 
those  who  keep  this  commandment  thus  to  multiply 
being  as  gods;  otherwise  these  spirits  will  take  refuge 
in  the  bodies  of  unbelievers,  and  so  sink  to  perdition. 

But  civilization  has  pronounced  polygamy  a  curse 
and  a  crime^  a  retrogression,  an  offence  against  societv 
and  against  morality,  a  beastly  abomination,  immoral, 
incestuous,  degrading,  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  sin,  a 
shame,  a  vice,  and  as  such  has  discarded  it  and  passed 
laws  against  it.  And  the  issue  between  polygamy  and 
monogamy  is  one  purely  for  civilization  to  determine; 
Christianity  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  to  stand  upon 
in  the  matter. 

Culture  cares  nothing  for  religion;  it  is  what  a  man 
does,  not  what  he  believes,  that  affects  progress.  It 
will  not  do  to  break  the  law  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Suppose  a  man's  religion  authorizes  him  to  commit 
murder:  does  that  make  it  right?  Civilization  seeks 
the  highest  morality;  and  the  highest  morality,  it  says, 
is  not  that  of  the  bible,  of  the  W)ok  of  Mormon,  or  of 
any  other  so-called  holy  book.  The  highest  morality  is 
based  on  nature,  and  by  a  study  of  nature's  laws  men 
may  find  it.  Long  before  Clmst,  civilization  awoke 
to  the  evils  of  this  custom,  which  is  not  in  accord 
with  its  morality.  The  religious  reformer,  Buddha, 
who  died  470  years  before  Christ  was  born,  and 
whose  followers  now  number  about  one  third  of 
the  whole  human  race,  preached  against  polygamy. 
When  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  they  did  not  practise  polygamy,  nor  has 
ever  the  highest  civilization  entertained  it.  Polygamy 
is  to  monogamy  as  Greece  to  China,  or  as  England  to 
India. 

All  very  religious  people,  as  well  as  science  fanat- 
ics, are  partiallv  insane.  This  insanity  may  be  pas- 
sive  and  harmless,  or  aggressive  and  hurtful.  We 
have  innumerable  instances  of  both  kinds  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Chrii^ian   church.     But   as   the   world 
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progresses,  religion  becomes  less  dogmatic^  and  the 
insanity  assumes  more  and  more  the  milder  form. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  Mormons  as  with  others;  they 
would  not  feel  justified  in  doin^  now  some  things 
which  were  done  by  their  predecessors^  any  more 
than  gentile  Cliristians  would  wisL  to  bum  bere- 
Hca,  or  slaughter  millions  in  the  name  of  tbe  re- 
deemer; or  any  more  than  they  would  accept  Joseph 
Smith  as  a  prophet  from  Grod,  or  believe  in  his  metal 
book  of  Mormon,  or  his  pretended  revelations. 

But  admitting  man's  obligation  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  the  bible,  which,  if  done  literally, 
would  lead  him  into  all  manner  of  contrarieties  and 
absurdities,  even  as  it  does  the  Mormons  to-day,  the 
scriptural  argument  in  support  of  polygamy  does  not 
go  for  much.  Among  the  half-savage  Israelites  the 
custom  obtained,  but  as  they  grew  more  civilized,  it 
died  out.  The  first  apostles  had  none  of  them  two 
wives,  and  St  Paul  maintained  that  it  was  best  not 
to  have  any;  the  spirit  of  the  new  testament  is  all 
against  plurality  oi  wives,  and,  though  it  nowhere  in 
so  many  words  condemns  the  system,  the  books  of 
Mormon  and  doctrine  and  covenants  do. 

Thus  we  see  that  holy  books  are  contradictory  and 
unreliable,  not  being  consistent  in  themselves,  or  pro- 
ducing consistent  followers.  Codes  of  morality  de- 
pending on  the  divine  will  are  without  foundation :  are, 
mdeed,  not  codes  of  morality,  which  to  be  genuine 
must  be  based  on  nature  as  the  law-giver  and  punisher ; 
for  otherwise  all  men  to  whom  the  will  of  Grod  has  not 
been  revealed,  or  who  do  not  believe  in  any  god  or 
revelation,  would  be  without  any  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  any  standard  of  morality. 

Innate  perceptions,  supernatural  intuitions,  or  a  con- 
science divinely  given,  instead  of  one  evolved  from  the 
ever-increasing  accumulation  of  human  experiences, 
are  not  safe  guides  to  right  conduct,  as  the  doctrines 
and  doings  of  the  Mormons  clearly  show.  By  the  re- 
sult of  an  act,  not  by  supernatural  revelation,  we  know 
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whether  it  is  good  or  bad;  and  here,  the  result  being 
bad,  the  act  is  wrong,  immoral 

The  result  is  bad  because  by  reason  of  the  act  civ- 
ilization  takes  a  step  backward,  woman  is  degraded, 
and  the  progress  of  the  race  hampered.  The  mono- 
gamic  is  the  highest  type  of  family,  and  the  highest 
type  of  society,  yet  evolved.  Polygamy  is  better  than 
promiscuity  or  polyandry,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  mo- 
nogamy. J?oly^my  springs  from  the  desire  to  extend 
the  sexual  gratification  at  the  expense  of  the  better 
sense  of  the  better  part  of  the  world's  inhabitants. 
It  is  but  a  few  removes  from  the  old  way  among  sav- 
ages, where  women  were  property,  and  bought  by  hus- 
bands to  be  used  as  slaves.  To  monogamy  is  due  the 
fullest  development  of  the  emotions,  of  the  higher 
sentiments,  motherly  tenderness,  fatherly  care,  and 
the  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  here  that  the  passion  of  lovo  assumes  its 
most  refined  form ;  it  is  here  that  we  find  in  family, 
social,  and  political  relations,  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

For  if  we  degrade  woman,  we  degrade  her  children, 
her  husband,  and  the  whole  conmiunity.  Through- 
out all  ages  the  position  of  woman  has  fixed  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation  in  the  scale  of  refinement  and 
intelligence.  Polygamy  makes  of  woman,  not  the 
equal  and  companion  of  man,  but  his  subordinate,  if 
not  indeed  his  serf  or  slave.  The  charm  of  her  in- 
fluence is  gone;  the  family  circle  becomes  incongruous 
and  less  cohesive;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  those 
firm  relations,  filial  and  paternal,  which,  continued 
through  successive  generations,  engender  the  highest 
type  of  society  yet  known.  Make  of  American  wo- 
men Circassian  slaves,  and  you  will  make  of  American 
men  Turks. 

The  nations  having  the  highest  and  best  literature, 
laws,  commerce,  and  religion,  the  nations  that  are 
enlightening  the  world  with  their  books,  telegraphs, 
steamboats,  and  railroads,  are  monogamic.    Polygamy 
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encourages,  if  it  does  not  necessitate,  a  domestic  des- 
potism, which,  united  with  a  religious  and  political 
despotism,  constitutes  one  of  the  worst  possible  of 
social  evils.  It  adds  to  the  Mormons  numbers  and 
strength,  banding  them  in  a  peculiar  brotherhood, 
politically  and  socially. 

The  system  is  not  an  equitable  one.  There  are  bom 
a  tolerably  even  number  of  males  and  females,  so. that 
under  this  arrangement,  where  one  man  had  a  dozen 
wives,  a  dozen  or  so  men  would  have  none.  Then, 
as  to  the  relationships  of  the  individual  members,  in- 
justice is  wrought,  some  of  them  being  but  littie  bet- 
ter than  those  existing  among  animab.  There  is  an 
instinct  in  everv  woman  which  tells  her  that  to  be 
second  or  third  is  to  be  no  wife  at  all.  Neglect  must 
exist.  One  man  cannot  properly  care  for  so  many 
women  and  children.  Even  if  he  is  wealthy,  he  has 
not  the  time.  Differences  of  origin  and  interests 
breed  jealousies,  foster  selfishness,  and  are  injurious 
to  character.  Then,  when  the  reproductive  age  has 
passed,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  wife  but  a  lonely 
and  miserable  old  age. 

Further  than  this,  if  reproduction  be  the  chief  in- 
centive to  the  plural-wife  svstem  among  the  Mormons, 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  often  asserted,  that  as  a  rule 
the  sexes  are  born  numerically  equal,  then  the  system 
will  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  object,  for  more  chil- 
dren will  be  born  and  cared  for  where  there  is  one 
man  for  every  woman  than  where  some  women  have 
to  go  without  a  husband,  or  with  a  fraction  of 
one.  It  might  pertinently  be  asked,  in  this  connec- 
tion, what  is  the  benefit  in  multiplying  the  popula- 
tion? Are  there  not  enough  people  already  in  the 
world?  and  is  it  not  better  to  improve  the  stock  than 
unduly  to  multiply  it?  This  prevention  is  practised 
often  for  improper  motives  and  by  injurious  methods; 
but  millions  do  it  because  they  think  they  cannot 
afford  to  raise  children,  and  have  no  right  to  bring 
them  into  existence. 
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True,  the  evils  of  the  practice  are  not  so  great  under 
a  theocratic  and  patriarchal  system  like  that  of  the 
Mormons,  as  it  would  be  if  allowed  to  run  riot  round 
the  world,  giving  Ubertines  the  widest  opportunity  to 
deceive  and  then  desert  women;  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  need  of  prostitution  to  satisfy  men's  pas* 
sions,  as  the  great  barriers  between  the  virtuous  and 
the  lewd  would  be  for  the  most  part  broken  down. 
Among  the  Mormons,  this  is  prevented  by  strong  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  by  the  patriarchal  influence  of  the 
leaders.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  in  thq  great 
outside  world  are  not  con^oUed  by  religion  or  reason 
— ^they  simply  drift. 

Whether  for  this  reason  or  some  other  reason.  Mor- 
mons are  not  loyal  to  the  government,  and  the  issue 
is  between  polygamic  theocracy  and  American  repub- 
licanism. Nor  are  the  fears  of  the  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter wholly  groundless;  for,  as  one  writer  said  of  it, 
"the  Mormon  church  is  one  of  the  best  organized 
systems  in  the  world.  The  cunning  of  the  devil  and 
the  sophistry  of  error  are  so  mingled  with  truth  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  to  delude 
the  ignorant."  The  truth  is,  the  theocratic  organiza- 
tion has  already  become  absolute.  Opposition  stimu- 
lates propagandism,  and  persecution  brings  only  de- 
fiance of  federal  authority  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
nation.  Legislation  is  defeated  at  every  turn.  The 
history  of  tUah  is  the  history  of  the  Mormon  priest- 
hood in  its  attempt  to  subordinate  the  state  to  the 
church,  and  make  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  United  States  government. 

So  says  civilization. 

In  answer,  polygamy  reiterates  scriptural  example 
and  divine  command,  and  repudiates  civilization 
wherever  it  interferes  with  religion.  Culture  and 
progress,  which  set  at  defiance  God's  law,  are  of  the 
devil.  There  is  no  retrogression  in  keeping  the  com- 
mands of  the  most  high.     God  blessed  Abraham,  and 
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David,  and  Solomon;  poly^my  is  no  curse.  And 
that  cannot  be  a  sin  which  God  commands;  that  can- 
not be  a  vice  which  has  for  its  accomplishment  only 
the  highest  and  holiest  purposes  of  the  almightv; 
that  cannot  be  against  molality  which  is  practised  only 
by  the  righteous,  and  for  the  pure  and  eternal  welfare 
of  the  human  race." 

^For  tk  time,  in  bo  far  as  possible,  the  praotioe  of  polyoamyin  Uliniaifl  and 
Utah  was  kept  teoret  hj  the  missionaries  in  Snglana  and  in  fiorope.  Says 
Parley  P.  Pratt  in  Manchester,  and  in  the  MiUennUd  Star  of  184l(  *Snch  a 
doctnne  is  not  held,  known,  or  practised  as  a  principle  of  the  latter-dar 
saints;'  and  John  Taylor  at  the  Boulogne  discussion,  in  Franoe,  in  July  1850, 
says,  '  We  are  accused  here  of  polysamy  and  actions  the  most  indelicate,  ob- 
scene, and  disgosting,  such  as  none  but  a  oozmpt  heart  oould  have  conceived. 
These  things  are  too  outrageous  to  be  believed. 

On  the  mominff  of  Aug.  29,  1852,  before  a  special  conference  in  sessiaii  at 
S.  L.  aty,  Orson  Pratt  preached  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  in  vhich  dis- 
course he  stated,  '  It  is  well  known,  however,  to  the  congregation  before  me, 
that  the  latter-day  saints  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a  j^urality  of  wives 
as  part  of  their  rdigious  faith.'  In  the  evening,  whilst  the  sacnunent  was 
being  passed,  Brigham  addressed  the  audience,  saying  in  theoourse  of  his  re- 
marks, '  Though  Ihat  doctrine  [polygamy]  has  not  been  preached  by  the  elders, 
this  people  have  believed  in  it  for  manv  years.'  At  tne  close  of  Brigham's 
addiess,  the  revelation  of  July  12,  1843,  was  read  by  Elder  Thomas  Bullock. 
The  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  published  in  full  in  an  8vo  pamphlet 
of  48  pafles,  issued  as  an  extra  by  the  Deseret  News,  on  Sept.  14, 1852,  when 
the  revelation  first  saw  the  light.  It  next  appeared  in  the  Millennial  Star, 
and  may  now  be  found  in  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  Herewith  I 
give  the  revelation  entire. 

Revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  at  Nauvoo,  July  12,  1843:  '  Verily, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant  Joseph,  tiiat  inasmuch  as  you  have 
inquired  of  my  hand  to  know  and  understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord,  justified 
my  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  also  Moses,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, my  servants,  as  touchinff  the  principle  and  doctrine  of  their  having  manv 
wives  and  concubines:  behold,  and  lo!  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  wiU 
answer  thee  as  touching  this  matter;  therefore,  prepare  thy  heart  to  receive 
and  obey  the  instructions  which  I  am  about  to  give  unto  you;  for  all  those 
who  have  this  law  revealed  unto  them  must  obey  the  same;  for  behold  1  I  re- 
veal unto  you  a  new  and  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  if  ye  abide  not  that 
covenant,  tiien  are  ye  damned;  for  no  one  can  rejecti  this  covenant  and  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  my  ^lory;  for  all  who  will  have  a  blessing  at  my 
hands  shall  abide  the  law  which  was  appointed  for  that  blessing,  and  the  oon- 
ditions  thereof,  as  were  instituted  from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world; 
and  as  pertaining  to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  instituted  for 
the  fulness  of  my  gloiy;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  fulness  thereof  must  and 
shall  abide  the  law,  or  he  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord  Qod.  And  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  the  conditions  of  this  law  are  these:  All  covenants,  con- 
tracts, bcoids,  obligations,  oaths,  vows,  periormances,  connections,  associa- 
tions, or  expectations  that  are  not  made  and  entered  into  and  sealed  by  the 
holy  spirit  of  promise,  of  him  who  is  anointed,  both  as  well  for  time  and  for  all 
eternity,  and  that,  too,  most  holy,  by  revelation  and  commandment,  throneh 
the  medium  of  mine  anointed,  whom  I  have  appointed  on  the  earth  to  h<ud 
this  power  (and  I  have  appointed  unto  my  servant  Joseph  to  hold  this  power 
in  the  last  days,  and  there  is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a  time  on  whom 
this  power  and  the  keys  of  this  priesthood  are  conferred),  are  of  no  effioacy, 
virtue,  or  force  in  and  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead:  for  all  oontracts 
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Whatever  may  be  the  blessings  attending  civiliza- 
tion,  they  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  bless- 
ings of  religion,  a  life  of  faith  and  holiness,  and  the 
pure  worship  of  Grod.  Civilization  with  its  one-wife 
or  no-wife  system  breeds  licentiousness,  fosters  pros- 

that  are  not  made  unto  this  end  have  an  end  when  men  are  dead.  Behold 
mine  honae  is  a  honse  of  order,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  not  a  house  of  oonfa- 
aion.  Will  I  accept  an  offering,  saith  the  Lord,  that  is  not  made  in  my  name  ? 
Or  will  I  receive  at  your  hands  that  which  I  have  not  appointed  f  And  will  I 
appoint  onto  yon,  saith  the  Lord,  except  it  be  by  law,  even  as  I  and  mv 
f atner  ordained  nnto  you,  before  the  world  was  ?  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qoo, 
and  I  give  onto  yon  this  commandment  that  no  man  shall  come  nnto  the  fa- 
ther but  by  me,  or  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  saith  the  Lord;  and  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  world,  whether  it  be  ordained  of  men,  by  thrones,  or 
principalities,  or  powers,  or  things  of  name,  whatMMver  they  may  be  that  are 
not  by  me,  or  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  shall 
not  remain  after  men  are  dead,  neither  in  nor  after  the  resurrection,  saith  ^e 
Lord  your  Qod;  for  whatsoever  things  remain  are  by  me,  and  whatsoever 
things  are  not  by  me  shall  be  shaken  and  destroyed.  Therefore,  if  a  man 
marry  him  a  wife  in  the  world,  and  he  many  her  not  bv  me,  nor  by  my  word, 
and  he  oovenant  with  her  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  world,  and  she  with  him, 
their  oovenant  and  marriage  are  not  of  foroe  when  they  are  dead,  and  when 
they  are  out  of  the  world;  therefore,  they  are  not  bound  by  any  law  when 
they  are  out  of  the  world;  therefore,  when  they  are  out  d  the  world,  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  appointed  angels  in  heaven, 
which  angeb  are  ministering  servants,  to  minister  tor  those  i^o  are  wortiiy 
of  a  far  more  and  an  exoeecUnff  and  an  eternal  weight  of  fflory;  for  these  an- 
gels did  not  abide  my  law,  tnerefore  they  cannot  be  emuged,  but  remain 
separately  and  singly,  without  exaltation,  in  their  saved  condition  to  all 
eternity,  and  from  henceforth  are  not  gods,  but  are  angels  of  €k>d  forever  and 
ever.  And  again,  verilv  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a  wife,  and  make  a 
covenant  with  her  for  tmie  and  for  all  eternity,  if  that  oovenant  is  not  by  me 
or  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  and  is  not  sealed  by  the  holy  spirit  of  prom- 
ise, through  him  whom  I  have  anointed  and  appointed  unto  tiiis  power,  then 
it  is  not  valid,  neither  of  force  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  because  they 
are  not  joined  by  me,  saith  the  Lord,  neither  try  my  word;  when  they  are  out 
of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  received  there  because  the  angels  and  the  gods  are 
appointed  there,  by  whom  they  cannot  pass;  they  cannot,  therefore,  inherit 
my  glory,  for  my  house  is  a  house  of  order,  saith  the  Lord  God.  And  again, 
veriiV  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  many  a  wife  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law, 
and  by  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  it  is  sealed  unto  them  b^  the 
holy  spirit  of  promise,  by  him  who  is  anointed,  unto  whom  I  have  appomted 
this  power  ana  the  keys  of  this  priesthood,  and  it  shall  be  said  unto  them. 
Ye  shall  oome  forth  in  the  first  resurrection;  and  if  it  be  after  the  first  resur- 
rection, in  the  next  resurrection;  and  shall  inherit  thrones,  kingdoms,  pin- 
cifttlities,  and  powers,  dominions,  all  heights  and  depths;  then  shall  it  be 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  that  he  shall  commit  no  murder  whereby 
to  shed  innocent  blood,  and  if  he  abide  in  my  covenant,  and  commit  no  mur- 
der whereby  to  shed  innocent  blood,  it  shall  be  done  unto  them  in  aU  things 
whatsoever  my  servant  hath  put  upon  them,  in  time  and  through  all  etemil^; 
and  shall  be  of  full  foroe  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  and  they  shall  pass 
bv  the  angels  and  the  gods  which  are  set  there,  to  their  exaltation  and  g]aey  in 
all  things,  as  hath  been  sealed  upon  their  heads,  which  glory  shall  be  a  fulness 
and  a  continuation  of  the  seeds  forever  and  ever.  Then  shall  they  be  gods, 
because  they  have  no  end;  therefore  shall  they  be  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting becMxse  they  continue;  then  shall  they  be  above  all,  because  all  things 
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titutioiiy  and  brings  nmch  misery  on  the  human  race 
in  this  world,  not  to  mention  the  world  to  come. 
The  laws  of  God  we  know;  civilization's  laws  we 
know  not.     Civilization  has  little  to  boast  of  in  the 

are  snbjeot  onto  them.  Then  shall  they  be^  gods,  beoaiue  they  have  all  power, 
and  the  angels  are  snbject  onto  them. 

'Verily,  Terily,  I  say  mito  yon,  except  ye  abide  my  law  ve  cannot  attain 
to  this  gloiy ;  for  straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  the  way  that  leadeth  nnto  tbo 
exaltation  and  continaation  of  the  lives,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it»  because 
ve  receive  me  not  in  the  world,  neither  do  ye  know  me.  But  if  ye  receive  me 
m  the  world,  then  shall  ye  know  me,  and  shall  receive  your  exaltation,  that 
where  I  am  ye  shall  be  also.  This  is  eternal  lives,  to  knowthe  <»ily  wise  and 
tme  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  I  am  he.  Receive  ye, 
therefore,  my  law.  Broad  is  the  gate  and  wide  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the 
deaths,  and  many  there  are  that  go  in  thereat,  because  they  receive  me  not, 
neither  do  they  abide  in  my  law.  Verilv,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man 
marry  a  wife  according  to  my  word,  and  thev  are  sealed  by  the  hol^  spirit  of 
promise,  according  to  mine  appointmenl^  and  he  pr  sho  shall  commit  any  sin 
or  transgression  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant  whatever,  and  all  man- 
ner of  blasphemies,  and  if  they  commit  no  murder  wherein  they  shed  innocent 
blood,  yet  they  shall  come  forth  in  the  first  resurrection  and  enter  into  their 
exaltation;  but  they  shall  be  destroyed  in  the  flesh,  and  shall  be  delivered 
unto  the  buffetings  of  Satan,  unto  the  day  of  redemotion,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
The  blasphemy  acainst  the  holy  ghost,  which  shall  not  be  foigiven  in  the 
world  nor  out  of  the  world,  is  in  wat  ye  commit  murder  wherein  ye  shed  in- 
nocent blood,  and  assent  unto  my  death,  after  ye  have  reoeived  my  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  saith  the  Lord  God;  and  he  that  abideth  not  this  biw 
can  in  no  wise  enter  into  my  glory,  but  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord.  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  give  unto  thee  the  law  of  my  holy  priesthood 
as  was  ordained  by  me  and  my  Father  before  the  world  was.  Abraham  i-e- 
ceived  all  things  whatsoever  he  received  by  revelation  and  commandment  by 
my  woixi,  saith  the  Lord,  and  hath  enteied  into  his  exaltation  and  sitteih 
upon  his  throne.  Abraham  received  promises  concerning  his  seed  and  of  tlie 
frbit  of  his  loins — ^from  whose  loins  ye  are,  viz.,  my  servant  Joseph — whicli 
were  to  continue  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  world;  and  as  touching  Abraham 
and  his  seed  out  of  the  world,  they  should  continue;  both  in  the  world  and 
out  of  the  world  should  they  continue  as  innumerable  as  the  stars,  or  if  ye 
were  to  count  the  sand  upon  the  seashore,  ye  oould  not  number  them.  This 
promise  is  vours  also,  because  ye  are  of  Abcaham,  jmd  the  promise  was  made 
unto  Abraham,  and  by  this  law  are  the  oontinnation  of  the  works  of  my 
father,  wherein  he  g;lorifieth  himself.  Go  ye,  therefore,  aad  do  the  works  of 
Abraham;  enter  ye  into  my  law,  and  ye  shall  bo  saved.  Bat  if  ye  enter  not 
into  mv  law,  ye  cannot  receive  the  promise  of  my  Father  which  he  made 
unto  Abraham.  God  commanded  Abraham,  and  Sarah  gave  Hagar  to  Abra- 
ham to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  it?  Because  this  was  the  law,  and  from 
Hagar  sprang  many  people.  This,  therefore,  was  fulfilling,  among  other 
thinffs,  the  promises.  Was  Abraham,  therefore,  under  condemnation?  Ver- 
ily 1  sav  unto  you,  nay;  for  I,  the  Lord,  commanded  it.  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  offer  his  son  Isaac;  nevertheless  it  was  written  thou  shalt  not 
kilL  Abraham,  however,  did  not  refuse,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  for 
righteousness. 

'Abraham  received  concubines,  and  they  bare  him  children,  and  it  was 
accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness,  because  they  were  given  unto  him  and 
he  abode  in  my  law;  as  lauu)  also,  and  Jacob,  did  none  other  things  than 
that  which  they  were  commanded;  and  because  they  did  none  other  things 
than  that  which  they  were  commanded,  they  have  entered  into  their  exalta- 
tion, according  to  the  promises,  and  sit  upon  thrones,  and  are  not  angels,  but 
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line  of  its  moralities.  It  is  true  that  moDogamy  was 
early  enforced  in  Greece;  but  outside  of  marriage 
limits^  there  was  gross  indulgence  in  every  form, 
which  was  as  freely  permitted  and  practised  as  among 

are  gods.  Dwrid  also  reoeiTed  numy  wivw  and  oonoabinefl,  as  alao  Solomon 
and  Moses,  m^  servants,  as  also  many  others  of  my  servants,  £rom  the  begin- 
ning of  creation  imtil  this  time,  and  in  nothing  did  they  sin,  save  in  those 
things  which  thej  reoeived  not  of  me.  David's  wives  and  ooncablnes  were 
fpyen  onto  him  of  me  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  my  servant,  and  others  of  the 
inophets  who  had  the  keys  of  this  power;  and  in  none  of  these  things  did  he 
sin  against  me,  save  in  the  case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife;  and  therefore  he  hath 
fallen  from  his  exaltation  and  received  his  portion;  and  he  shall  not  inherit 
them  oat  of  the  world,  for  I  gave  them  nnto  another,  satth  the  Lord.  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  €k>d,  and  I  save  unto  thee,  my  servant  Joseph,  an  appointment^ 
and  restore  all  thincs;  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  siven  nnto  yon,  ac- 
cording to  my  word;  and  as  ye  have  asked  concerning  adultery,  verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  reoeiveth  a  wife  in  the  new  and  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  if  she  be  with  another  man,  and  I  have  not  appointed  unto  her  bv 
the  holy  anointing,  she  hath  committed  adultery,  and  shall  be  destroyed.  If 
she  be  norin  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  she  be  with  snother  man, 
she  has  committed  adultery;  and  if  her  husband  be  vnth  another  woman,  and 
he  was  under  a  vow,  he  hath  broken  his  vow  and  hath  committed  adul- 
tery; and  if  she  hath  not  committed  adultery,  but  is  innocent,  and  hath  not 
broken  her  vow,  and  she  knoweth  it,  and  I  reveal  it  unto  yon,  my  servant 
Joseph,  then  shall  you  have  power,  by  the  power  of  my  holy  priesthood,  to 
take  ner  and  give  her  unto  lum  that  hath  not  committed  adultery,  but  hath 
been  faithful,  for  he  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many;  fori  have  oonf erred  upon 
yon  the  keys  and  power  of  the  i^riesthood,  wherein  I  restore  all  things  and 
make  known  unto  you  all  things  m  due  time.  And  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
yon,  that  whatsoever  you  seal  on  earth  shall  be  sealed  in  heaven,  and  what- 
soever you  bind  on  earth,  in  my  name  and  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  it  shall 
be  eternally  bound  in  the  heavens;  and  whosesoever  sins  you  remit  on  eartli 
shall  be  remitted  eternally  in  the  heavens,  and  whosesoever  sins  you  retain 
on  earth  shall  be  retained  in  heaven.  And  again,  verily  I  say,  whomsoever 
you  bless,  I  will  bless;  and  whomsoever  you  curse,  I  will  curse,  saith  the 
Lord;  for  I  the  Lord  am  thy  Qod.  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  my  ser- 
vant Joseph,  that  whatsoever  you  give  on  earth,  and  to  whomsoever  you  ^ve 
any  one  on  earth,  by  my  word  ana  according  to  my  law,  it  shall  be  visited 
with  blessings,  and  not  cursings,  and  with  my  power,  saith  the  Lord,  and  shall 
be  without  condemnation  on^rth  and  in  heaven;  for  lam  the  Lord  thv€U>d, 
and  will  be  with  thee  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  through  all  eter- 
nity; for  verily  I  seal  upon  you  ypur  exaltation  and  prepare  a  throne  for  you 
in  the  kingdom  of  my  tather,  vrith  Abraliam,  your  fatner.  Behold  I  I  have 
seen  your  sacrifices,  and  will  forgive  all  your  sins;  I  have  seen  your  sacrifices, 
in  obedience  to  that  which  I  have  toldyou;  go,  therefore,  and  I  make  a  way 
for  your  escape,  as  I  accepted  the  offering  of  Abraham,  of  his  son  Isaac. 
'Verily  I  say  unto  you,  a  commandment  I  give  unto  mine  handmaid,  Emma 
Smith,  your  wue,  whom  I  have  given  unto  you,  that  she  stay  herself  and  par- 
take not  of  that  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer  unto  her;  for  I  did  it,  saith 
the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  as  I  did  Abraham,  and  that  I  mi^ht  require  an  offer- 
ing at  your  hand  by  covenant  and  sacrifice;  and  let  my  handmaid  Emma  Smith 
receive  all  those  tlmt  have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are  vir- 
tuous and  pure  before  me;  and  those  who  are  not  pure,  and  have  said  they  were 
pure,  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  God;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  ye 
shaU  obey  my  voice;  and  I  give  unto  my  servant  Joseph  that  he  shall  be  made 
ruler  over  many  thmgs,  for  he  hath  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  from 
henceforth  I  will  strengthen  him.    And  I  command  mine  handmaid  Emma 
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the  foremost  nations  of  to-day.  Plato  even  advo- 
cated plurality  of  wives,  chiefly  on  patriotic  grounds. 
In  Rome,  the  one- wife  system  was  more  firmfy  estab- 
lished, though  in  the  absence  of  marriage,  chastity 
was  little  regarded.  Marcus  Aurelius,  indeed,  was 
eulogized  by  his  biographer  for  bringing  into  his 

Smith  to  Abide  and  oleaye  unto  my  aervvnt  Josenh  and  to  none  else.  Bat  if  she 
will  not  abide  this  commandment,  she  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord,  for  I 
am  the  Lord  thv  Qod,  and  will  destroy  her  if  she  abide  not  in  my  law;  bat  if 
she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  then  shall  my  servant  Joseph  do  all  things 
for  her  even  as  he  hath  said,  and  I  will  bless  him  and  multiply  him,  and  give 
unto  him  a  handred-fold  in  this  world,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and 
sisters,  houses  and  lands,  wives  and  children,  and  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in 
the  eternal  worlds.  And  again,  verily  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid  forgive  my 
servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then  shall  she  be  f orisiven  her  trespasses, 
wherein  she  nas  trespassed  against  me,  and  I,  the  Lord  th^r  God,  wiu  bless 
her  and  multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  rejoice.  And  again,  I  say,  let  not 
my  servant  Joseph  put  his  property  out  of  his  hands,  lest  an  eneu^  come  and 
destroy  him— for  Satan  seeketh  to  destroy — ^for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  he 
is  my  servant;  and  behold  1  and  lo  I  am  with  him,  as  I  am  with  Abraham,  thy 
father,  even  unto  his  exaltation  and  glor^.  Now  as  touching  the  law  of  the 
priesthood,  there  are  many  things  pertaining  thereunto.  Verily,  if  a  man  be 
called  of  my  Father,  as  was  As^n,  by  mine  own  voice,  and  by  the  voice  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  I  have  endowed  him  with  the  keys  of  the  power  of 
this  priesthood,  if  he  do  anything  in  my  name,  and  according  to  my  law,  and 
by  my  word,  he  will  not  commit  sin,  and  I  will  justify  him.  Let  no  one, 
therefore,  set  on  my  servant  Joseph,  for  I  will  justify  him;  for  he  shall  do  the 
sacrifice  which  I  require  at  his  hands,  for  his  transgressions,  saith  the  Lord 
your  God.  And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priesthood;  if  any  man 
espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse  another,  and  the  first  give  her  consent, 
if  and  he  espouse  the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have  vowed  to  on 
other  man,  then  is  he  justified;  he  cannot  commit  adultery,  for  they  are  given 
unto  him;  for  he  csnuot  commit  adultery  with  that  that  oelonged  unto  nim, 
and  to  none  else;  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins  given  unto  him  by  this  law,  he  can- 
not commit  adultery,  for  they  belong  to  him  and  they  are  given  unto  him;  there- 
fore is  he  justified.  But  if  one  or  either  of  the  ten  virgins  after  she  is  espoused 
shall  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed  adultery  and  shall  be  destroyed; 
for  they  are  given  unto  him  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  according 
to  my  commandment,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  was  ^ven  by  my  father 
before  the  foundation  of  the  worldj  and  for  their  exaltation  in  the  eternal 
worlds,  that  they  may  bear  the  souls  of  men;  for  herein  is  the  work  of  my 
father  continued,  that  he  may  be  glorified.  And  again,  Yerily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  if  any  man  have  a  wife  who  holds  the  ke^p  of  this  power,  and  he 
teaches  unto  her  the  law  of  my  priesthood  as  pertaixung  to  these  things,  then 
shall  she  believe  and  administer  unto  him,  or  she  shall  be  destroyed,  sidth 
the  Lord  your  God;  for  I  will  destroy  her;  for  I  will  ma^paiiy  my  name  upon 
all  those  who  receive  and  abide  in  my  law.  Therefore  it  shall  oe  lawful  in 
me,  if  she  receive  not  this  law,  for  him  to  receive  all  things  whatsoever  I,  the 
Lord  his  God,  will  give  unto  him,  because  she  did  not  administer  unto  him 
according  to  my  word;  and  she  then  becomes  the  transgressor,  and  he  is  ex- 
empt from  the  law  of  Sarah,  who  administered  unto  Abraham  aooording  to 
the  law,  when  I  commanded  Abraham  to  take  Hagar  to  wife.  And  now,  as 
pertaining  to  this  law,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  reveal  more  unto 
you  hereafter;  therefore  let  this  suffice  for  the  present  Behold  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega.     Amen.' 
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house  a  ooncubine^  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  in- 
stead of  inflicting  upon  his  children  a  step-mother. 

If  monogamy  is  the  only  natural  form  of  sexual 
relationship,  how  happens  it  that,  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  race,  there  have  been  and  still  are  so 
many  other  forms  of  relationship?  From  time  im- 
memorial polygamy  has  existed,  and  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  all  religions.  Bramin,  Parsee,  and  Eaj- 
poot  all  indulged  in  it.  Though  nothing  is  said  of  it 
in  the  new  testament,  we  learn  from  the  Talmud  that 
it  was  lawful  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of 
Christ's  coming.  Among  the  early  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity in  Syria  and  Egypt  were  maiiy  polygamists 
who  remained  uncensured.  The  rabbles  of  the  west 
prohibited  it  eight  or  nine  centuries  ago,  but  those  of 
the  east,  where  it  is  practised  by  nearly  all  nations, 
permit  it  even  now.  It  is  common  to-day  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  world.  Take  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  of  all  times  and  cultures,  and  those 
among  whom  plural  wives  obtained  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  others. 

Fre-nuptial  unchastity  was  scarcely  censured  either 
in  Greece  or  Rome.  "If  there  be  any  one,'*  said 
Cicero,  "who  thinks  that  young  men  should  be  alto- 
gether restrained  from  the  love  of  courtesans,  he  is 
mdeed  very  severe.*'  Even  that  most  austere  of 
Stoics,  Epictetus,  makes  a  wide  distinction  between 
what  he  regyirds  as  compukratively  innocent  pre-nuptial 
indulgences,  and  those  which  were  regarded  as  adul- 
terous and  unlawful.  While  the  utmost  license  was 
allowed  the  husband,  the  wife  was  held  under  close  re- 
strictions. Courtesans  were  the  real  companions  of 
men,  and  the  only  free  women  in  Athens.  Apelles 
painted  them;  Pindar  and  Simonides  san^  their 
praises.  Aspasia  was  worshipped  before  Perides,  and 
sage  philosophers  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  homage  at 
her  shrine,  and  receive  words  of  wisdom  from  her 
lips. 

In  imperial  Rome«  while  the  courtesan  class  never 
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attained  to  such  distinction  as  in  Greece,  divorce  was 
so  easy  and  frequent  as  to  render  the  marriage  cere- 
mony almost  a  nullity.  There  were  periods  when  the 
term  'adultery'  had  no  significance  as  applied  to  men; 
only  women  were  punished  for  this  crime.  Persons 
five^  ten,  twenty  times  married  and  divorced  were  not 
uncommon.  Though  monogamy  obtained,  female  life 
was  lower  there  than  in  England  under  the  restoration, 
or  in  France  under  the  regency.  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  the  most  persistent  of  all  the  Koman  emperors, 
in  vainly  legislating  against  vice,  provided  his  provin- 
cial governors,  if  unmarried,  with  a  concubine  as  well 
as  with  horses  and  servants. 

The  privilege  of  royalty  in  having  many  mistresses, 
tolerated  untu  all  the  people  arose  and  usurped  roy- 
alty, was  but  a  modified  form  of  polygamy,  and  is  still 
secretly  practised  by  individuals. 

The  question  of  sensualism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  polygamist,  as  a  rule,  is  no  more  sensual 
than  the  monogamist.  Your  true  sensualist  does  not 
marry  at  all.  He  holds  himself  free  to  taste  pleasure 
as  he  can  find  it.  The  trammels  of  matrimony  and 
the  responsibilities  of  parentage  he  alike  avoids.  He 
is  the  most  selfish  of  beings;  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  society,  debase  manhood, 
and  doom  to  perdition  the  highest  inspirations  and 
holiest  affections  of  the  race. 

Beastliness  is  hardly  a  fit  word  to  itpply  to  the 
exercise  of  an  animal  impulse,  the  gratification  of 
animal  appetite.  It  too  often  maligns  the  brute  cre- 
ation. Eating  and  sleeping  are  in  one  sense  beastly; 
while  smoking  and  dram-drinking  are  worse  than 
beastly.  Beasts  are  natural  in  all  things.  In  many 
respects  they  are  less  open  to  the  charge  of  beastli- 
ness, as  we  commonly  employ  the  term,  than  men; 
the^  indulge  less  in  excess;  they  are  sometimes  glut- 
tonish,  but  they  do  not  intoxicate  themselves;  if  they 
do  not  regulate  intercourse  by  numbers,  they  do  by 
seasons.     Their  passions  are  in  subordination  to  the 
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laws  of  nature.  Man's  passions  are  not.  Taking 
this  charge  of  beastliness  as  it  is  meant,  the  polyg- 
amist  is  less  beastly  than  the  monogamist,  who  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  more  beastly  in  his  sexual 
intercourse  than  the  beast,  being  less  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  less  considerate  for  the  health  and 
strength  of  his  one  only  wife.  Millions  of  gentle,  un- 
complaining women  have  been  killed  by  beastly  hus- 
bands putting  upon  them  more  children  than  they 
should  bear,  not  to  mention  innumerable  cruelties  of 
other  kinds.  In  so  far  as  any  system  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature,  nature  will  in  due  time 
assert  her  rights  and  put  it  down.  It  is  said  that  the 
Mormon  women  are  martyrs:  so  are  other  women; 
part  of  them  because  they  are  married^  and  part  be- 
cause they  are  not. 

The  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  the 
assertions  and  arguments  of  polygamy,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  take  them  for  what  thev  are  worth,  and 
answer  them  each  according  to  the  light  of  his  own 
reason.  I  have  already  presented  the  current  argu- 
ments against  polygamy;  these  are  the  opinions  and 
dogmas  of  the  Mormons  themselves,  the  doctrines  they 
evervwhere  preach  and  print,  teaching  them  to  their 
children,  inculcating  them  into  the  minds  of  young 
men  and  women,  until  they  have  fully  imbibed  them. 

And  thus  they  continue.  How  many  husbandless  wo- 
men there  are  who  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
effort  to  sustain  themselves  without  sint  how  many 
fall  into  shame  under  the  effort!  Society  lays  no 
heavier  burden  on  any  of  its  members  than  on  its 
poverty-stricken  single  women,  reared  in  luxury,  and 
unable  to  support  themselves  by  work. 

If  you  are  so  tender  of  woman,  her  position  and 
morals,  why  not  turn  your  batteries  against  the  ten 
thousand  of  your  own  people  of  all  classes,  including 
preachers  and  kgislators^  who  tamper  with  other  men's 
wives,  seduce  and  abandon  innocent  girls,  keep  mis- 
tresses, and  frequent  the  haunts  of  prostitution? 
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That  the  race  deteriorates  under  the  polygamous 
system  is  not  true,  they  say.  The  single  wife  is  very 
often  hurried  to  a  premature  grave  by  an  incon- 
siderate or  brutal  husband,  the  ofispring  which  she 
meanwhile  bears  being  puny  and  ill-developed.  And 
again,  it  is  only  the  better  class  of  men,  the  healthy 
and  wealthy,  the  strongest  intellectually  and  physi- 
cally, who  as  a  rule  have  a  plurality  of  wives;  and 
thus,  bv  their  becoming  fathers  to  the  largest  number 
of  children,  the  stock  is  improved. 

The  charge  of  immorality,  as  laid  upon  the  Mor- 
mons as  a  community,  is  Hkewise  untenable.  Morality 
is  the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong,  the  rule  of  conduct 
implying  honesty  and  sobriety.  In  all  honesty  and 
sobriety  the  Mormons  live  up  to  their  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  they  claim,  more  completely  than 
any  other  people.  They  indulge  in  fewer  vices, 
such  as  drunkenness,  prostitution,  gambling,  and  like- 
wise fewer  crimes.  There  is  nothmg  necessarily  im- 
moral in  the  practice  of  polygamy;  if  it  is  not  immoral 
for  a  man  to  take  one  wife,  it  is  not  for  him  to  take 
twelve  wives. 

The  Mormons  are  loyal  to  their  consciences  and 
convictions.  They  are  essentially  a  moral  people, 
moral  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  more  so,  they 
claim,  than  the  average  American  or  European.  They 
do  not  drink,  cheat,  or  steal;  adultery  is  scarcely 
known  among  them;  they  are  not  idle,  profligate,  or 
given  to  lying.  They  are  true  to  themselves,  true  to 
their  principles,  and  true  to  the  world.  Of  what 
other  society  can  you  fairly  say  as  much?  They 
are  honest  in  all  things,  and  law-abiding  when  the 
law  does  not  touch  their  rights  or  their  religion;  when 
it  does,  all  who  are  not  dastards  will  fight.  Judge 
them  by  their  fruits;  if  a  sect  is  to  be  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  imperfections  and  inconsistencies 
rather  than  from  its  results,  what  shall  be  said  of 
Christianity,  which  has  butchered  millions  for  the  faith. 
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and  has  further  committed  all  the  wickedness  flesh  is 
heir  to,  or  of  which  Satan  could  conceive? 

It  is  not  right  to  place  the  polygamist  on  a  par  with 
the  bigamist.  The  one,  without  deception,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  proclaimed  tenets  of  his  faith,  takes 
to  wife  the  second,  or  third,  or  twentieth — ^the  more 
the  better  for  all,  it  is  said — ^promising  to  her  the 
same  life-long  care  and  protection  as  to  the  first;  the 
other  breaks  his  contract  with  his  first  wife,  and  deserts 
her  for  another  woman.  Neither  can  the  polygamist 
be  justly  placed  on  a  level  with  the  adulterer.  Mor- 
mons abhor  everything  of  the  kind.  The  sacred  cere- 
mony of  marriage  signifies  far  more  with  them  than 
with  those  who  mark  the  difference  between  morality 
and  immorality  by  a  few  insignificant  rites. 

The  Mormons  lay  no  small  stress  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  always  a  large  number  of  women  who  have 
no  husbands,  and  can  get  none,  on  account  of  women 
being  always  so  greatly  in  the  preponderance.  They 
deny  that  there  are  more  men  than  women. 

Whatever  may  be  true  with  regard  to  the  numer- 
ical equality  or  inequality  of  the  sexes  at  birth,  it  is 
certain,  dating  back  almost  from  the  beginning,  that 
there  have  always  been  more  women  than  men  in  the 
world.  Particularly  in  primitive  times,  owing  to  war  or 
exposure,  the  death  rate  was  much  greater  among  the 
males  than  among  the  females.  To  obviate  the  evil 
— for  it  was  early  recognized  that  the  sexes  should  be 
mated — ^in  some  instances  the  female  children  were 
killed,  but  more  frequently  the  excess  of  women  was 
divided  among  the  men.  Where  wars  were  frequent 
and  continuous,  everything  else  being  equal,  the  mo- 
nogamous nation  could  not  long  stand  before  a  polyg- 
amous neighbor. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  a  million  more  women  than  men  in  Christen- 
dom to-day;  there  are  here  five  millions  of  women  who 
would  like  to  marry  but  cannot,  being  denied  one  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  humanity  by  statutory  law. 
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A  large  class  of  men  refuse  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
cost  and  cares  of  matrimony,  preferring  more  free  and 
cheaper  indulgence.  Of  very  many  of  these  five  mill- 
ions thus  left  to  themselves,  unmated,  unsupported, 
forbidden  to  become  plural  wives.  Christian  civiliza- 
tion makes  prostitutes  or  paupers.  And  this  is  thd 
orthodox  idea  of  the  elevation  of  woman  1  Make  angels 
of  light  and  happiness  of  one  portion,  while  dooming 
the  rest,  under  the  hard  heel  of  social  despotism,  to 
the  depths  of  misery  and  despair.  Nay,  more :  while 
the  men  are  thus  busied  working  upon  the  affections 
of  women,  taking  advantage  of  their  loneliness  and 
poverty,  and  constantly  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
the  lost  by  seducing  the  pure  from  the  paths  of  re- 
spectability, their  sisters,  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters are  applying  the  scourge  with  all  their  might  to 
these  unfortunates,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  further 
favor  with  the  men  by  showing  how  much  better  are 
they  than  their  most  foully  wronged  sisters. 

Such  are  the  men,  such  the  society,  in  which  the 
foulest  wrongs  to  women  are  so  universally  and  con- 
stantly committed — wrongs  which  would  put  to  blush 
savages,  yea,  and  all  the  devils  of  darkness;  such  are 
the  men  who  wage  war  on  the  plural-wife  system, 
which  would  give  to  this  class  and  all  classes  of  wo- 
men home  and  honorable  alliance. 

Further  than  all  this,  polygamy  claims  that  men  or 
governments  have  no  natural  or  moral  right  to  forbid 
the  practice,  pass  laws  against  it,  and  inflict  punish- 
ments. Inherent  human  rights  are  above  statutory 
law.  Governments  have  no  right  to  pass  laws  against 
gambling,  prostitution,  drunkenness,  or  any  act  of  the 
individual  resulting  in  Injury  only  to  himself.  He 
who  harms  another  may  be  punished,  not  he  who 
harms  himself;  otherwise,  who  is  to  determine  what 
is  or  what  is  not  harmful?  AU  men  and  women  are 
every  day  doing  things  harmful  to  themselves,  but 
which  no  one  thinks  of  checking  by  legislation.  By 
no  line  of  logic  can  polygamy  be  rightly  placed  in  the 
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criminal  category.  In  its  worst  aspect,  it  can  only  be 
called  a  vice.  Drunkenness  is  not  a  crime :  it  is  a  vice. 
Statutory  law  cannot  justly  make  criminal  that  which 
by  the  law  of  human  rights  is  only  a  vice.  Govern- 
ments may  repress  crime,  but  they  never  can  uproot 
vice;  and  the  sooner  legislators  realize  and  act  upon 
this  truth,  the  fewer  failures  they  will  have  to  record. 
Public  sentiment  and  moral  force  are  the  only  agen- 
cies which  can  be  brought  against  this  class  of  evils 
with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  right  and  wrong  of  the  matter,  as  usually  dis- 
cussed, are  not  the  nght  and  wrong  of  nature  and 
common  sense,  but  of  divine  and  human  enactment, 
variously  interpreted  and  viewed  from  different  stand- 
points. The  bible  forbids  prostitution,  but  permits 
polygamy;  the  supporters  of  the  bible  and  its  civili- 
zation forbid  polygamy,  but  permit  prostitution. 

The  Mormons  are  held  to  be  a  most  unphilosophical 
sect,  and  yet  the  sentiment  against  them  is  more  un- 
philosophical than  their  doctrines  or  practices.  The 
American  congress  is  not  a  Sunday-school,  neither  is 
it  within  the  province  of  government  to  establish  and 
enforce  a  code  of  ethics.  Congress  has  no  more  right 
to  legislate,  against  their  consent,  for  the  territories 
than  it  has  for  the  states.  I  do  not  know  that 
all  Mormons  hold  to  this  opinion,  but  many  of  them 
do.  The  idea  of  political  nonage  is  only  an  idea; 
it  is  not  a  fact.  Murder,  theft,  breach  of  contract, 
maJefeasance  in  office,  unjust  monopoly,  cheating,  slave- 
holding,  adulteration,  bigamy,  etc.,  are  crimes  to  be 
punished  by  law.  Drunkenness,  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  vices  to  be  uprooted  by  precept 
and  example.  A  crime  is  an  injury  to  one's  neighbor; 
a  vice  is  an  injury  to  one's  self  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
jure my  neighbor,  but  I  have  the  right  to  do  as  I  will 
with  my  own  and  myself,  howsoever  foolish  may  be 
the  act.  Congress,  indeed,  would  have  its  hands  full 
were  it  to~undertake  to  pass  laws  to  keep  men  from 
making  fools  of  themselves.     If  polygamy  must  be 
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placed  in  one  category  or  the  other,  it  must  be  denom- 
inated a  vice,  and  not  a  crime.  If  one  man  and  three 
women  contract  to  live  in  a  connubial  relationship, 
neither  God  nor  nature  pronounces  it  a  crime.  In 
bigamy  the  marriage  contract  is  broken;  in  polygamy 
it  is  kept.  Admit  that  monogamy  is  best,  that  one 
man  for  one  woman  tends  to  the  highest  culture,  it 
still  does  not  prove  that  coercion  in  morals  is  better 
than  precept  and  example.  Is  woman  less  chaste  than 
in  the  days  of  feudalism,  now  that  she  is  less  watched? 
If  the  law  has  the  right  to  limit  a  man  to  one  wife,  it 
may  if  it  chooses  deny  him  any  wife,  as  many  orders 
among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  heathens  and 
christians,  have  declared.  If  one  man  is  restricted 
by  law  to  one  woman,  the  least  the  law  can  do  in 
common  justice  is  to  compel  every  man  to  marry  one 
woman.  Why  does  not  the  United  States  war  upon 
the  catholic  priest  or  the  unprincipled  debauchee,  who 
by  refusing  to  take  a  wife  repudiates  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  sets  an  example  which  if  universally  fol- 
lowed would  prove  the  strangulation  of  the  race? 
Better  punish  those  who  denaturalize  themselves 
rather  than  those  who  are  too  natural. 

This  is  what  Utah  polygamy  says  to  civilization.** 

*^My  references  to  articles,  both  printed  and  in  mannaoript^  relating  to 
polygamy,  are  no  leas  Tolaminoas  than  those  touching  upon  other  church 
matters.  I  note  as  follows:  early  polygamists,  Fmria*  UtctK  and  Morm.,  117; 
Smueker*s  Hist.  Morm,,  161-2;  rou/i^'*  Wife  No.  19,  15(M>;  8tenhou9e*$  Ex- 
poai,  85-93;  Atlantic  Monthly,  1859,  576-7;  denial  of  exist.,  Sienhoua^a  Tell 
It  AU,  lOa-4,  499-500;  Pratt,  in  Millennial  Star,  vi  22;  Lee's  ITorm.,  167; 
Young*9  Wife  No,  19,  329-31;  fayored  by  women,  Des,  Newe,  1870,  Jan.  12, 
19;  1871,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  20;  8.  F.  Ool.  Era,  June  13,  1868;  WoodrvjPa  Auto- 
hiog.,  MS.,  4-6;  The  Aform,  at  Home,  145-7,  159;  8.  L,  Herald,  Feb.  1, 1879; 
Burton*8  CUy  of  Saints,  525-^;  Ward*a  Husband  in  Utah,  130-4,  216-22; 
Tanner*s  Letter,  MS.,  passim;  Smooths  Experience,  etc.,  MS.,  4,  8-9;  Tracy's 
Narr.,  MS..  30-2;  Richards'  Remin.,  MS.,  18-19,  36-7,  48-9;  Pratt  (Belinda 
M.),  in  Utah  Pamph.  Rtlig.,  no.  3,  27-33;  Marshall's  Through  Amer.,  185-8; 
Millennial  Star,  xvii.  36-7;  Brown's  Letter,  MS.,  passim;  aig.  in  favor  of. 
Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  etc.,  48-56;  Millennial  Star,  xix.  636-^,  xxxvii.  340- 
1 ;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  252-4;  PaddocVs  La  Tow,  324-5;  Ferris^  Utah  and 
Morm,,  115-17;  Johnson,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  10;  Bichardson,  with  Taylor's 
Govt  of  Ood,  no.  19;  Spencer,  with  Id.,  no.  18;  Taylor  vs  MdUister,  Sup.  Ct 
Decis.,  no.  2,  in  Morm.  Pamph.;  Cannon's  Rev.  ofDeds.,  no.  11,  in  Id.;  R<^ 
inson's  Sinners  and  Saints,  82-109;  Dilhe's  Qreaier  Brit.,  i  130;  Stenhouse's 
Expose,  218-21;  Tell  It  All,  256-8;  Richard^  Narr.,  MS.,  79-61;  Worthing' 
lon\  Women,  etc.,  592-3;  Bosch,  Oesch.  Morm.,  340-52,  407-44;  Jhnes  and 
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In  reply  to  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  of  maintain- 
ing an  anti- American  attitude  toward  the  people  of 
America,  of  endeavoring  by  any  illegal  or  indirect 
means  to  undermine  the  institutions  of  the  country 

Seasons,  vi.  798-9;  TidUdge's  Women^  etc,  367-78;  Bois4  OUy  Statesman,  Sept. 
30,  1879;  S.  K  Alta,  Nov.  13,  1857;  ChrojUele,  1880,  Dec.  12;  1882,  Feb.  16, 
July  29;  Stock  Rept,  Jan.  8,  1880;  Des,  News,  1867,  May  13,  July  16;  1866, 
Mar.  15;  1867,  Apr.  17,  24;  1871,  Oct.  11;  S.  L.  Contrib.,  ii.  213;  Tribune, 
1875,  July  17;  1879,  Oct.  10,  11;  S.  F.  Herald,  1852,  Sept.  17;  1853,  Mar.  1; 

1869,  Auff.  28;  1880,  Jan.  6, 18;  eermonB,  Young,  DUke's  Cfreater  Brit.,  i.  129; 
Young,  Jour,  of  Disc.,  ii.  75-90;  S,  F,  BuUeUn,  1856,  Sept.  16;  1862,  Sept. 
10;  1866,  Oct  26;  1869,  Mar.  3;  1874,  Nov.  13;  GdO,  1867,  Sept.  11;  1868, 
Sept.  6;  Occident,  July  10,  1873;  Scuc,  Union,  Jan.  12,  1866;  Elko  Jndpt,Se^U 
6,  1873;  Pan,  Star  and  Her.,  Jan.  1867:  Bois4  City  Statesman,  July  24, 
1869;  Salem  (Or.  J  Statesman,  May  5, 1857;  S.  L,  Herald,  June  6, 1877;  TTard's 
HuOand  in  Utah,  104-30,  246-6,  303-7;  Des,  News,  May  26,  1870;  Pratt, 
Smith,  and  Cannon,  Discofwrsu,  passim;  disc,  Pratt,  Des.  News,  Oct.  20, 1869; 
Hyde,  8,  F.  Herald,  Nov.  23,  1854;  Des,  News,  May  9,  1860;  Young  (John), 
Id.,  Apr.  22,  1857;  origin  and  prog.,  S,  F.  Bulletin,  1858,  July  23;  1859,  Apr. 
16;  1868,  July  18;  1869,  Mar.  1;  1870,  Nov.  12;  1871,  July  6;  1872,  Feb.  21, 
June  25;  1882,  Mar.  3;  CaU,  1865,  Aug.  2;  1868,  Aug.  29;  1869,  Feb.  28;  1874^ 
July  16,  Oct.  21;  Ool,  Era,  July  3,  1869;  Plac,  Times,  Feb.  2,  1860;  N.  T. 
Her.,  in  Watsonville  Pa^ar,,  June  6,  1872;  Cal,  Chris.  Advoc.,  Oct.  15,  1874; 
Cat,  Farm,,  June  16,  1870;  Des.  News,  1866,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  19,  May  17;  1879, 
May  7,  14;  S,  L,  Contrib,,  iii  61;  Herald,  May  23,  77;  Review,  1871,  Dec.  11, 
19;  Telegraph,  May  26,  1868;  Tribune,  1874,  May  16;  1883,  Oct.  20;  Sac, 
Union,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  6,  1866;  S,  L,  Herald,  in  Helena  Oaz,,  Apr.  27,  1872; 
Cole,  Cal,,  18;  BeadU*s  Letter,  Jan.  1,  1869;  Life  in  Utah,  346-7;  The  Morm, 
at  Home,  94r-6,  102,  111-12;  Young's  W^eNo.  19,  124-6,  135-59;  Olshausen, 
Cfesch.  Morm.,  175-84;  Smucker's  HisL  Morm,,  402-24;  BeHrand's  Mem. 
Morm.,  173-217;  Busch,  Oesch.  Morm.,  105-53,  313-17;  Marshall's  Through 
Amer.,  221;  Stenhouse's  Englishwoman  in  Utah,M-9,  76-87,  153-4;  Slater, 
Morm.,  86-6;  Burton's  CUy  of  Saints,  217,  301-2;  The  Morm,  Proph,,  211-14; 
Ferris*  Utah  and  Morm,,  239,  248-64,  309-11;  Mackay's  The  Morm.,  287; 
Olympia,  Pion.  and  Dem,,  Feb.  6,  1857;  women's  opposition,  Stenhouse*s  Ex- 
pose, 34-41,  72-84;  Tdl  It  AU,  393-404,  420-68. 

For  arguments  against  polygamy,  see  Ward^s  Husband  in  Utah,  180,  303- 
6;  Beadle^s  Life  in  Utah,  262-4,  364-80;  Nouv.  Ann,  Voy.,  czliiL  183-4; 
CarvaUo*s  Inc.  qf  Travel,  151-4,  166-71;  HalTs  Morm,  Exp.,  52-6;  Overland 
Monthly,  vii.  551-8;  De  Rupert,  Cal.  and  Morm,,  153-62;  Todd*s  Sunset  Land, 
161-212;  Dilke*s  Greater  BriL,  i.  144-62;  Remy's  Journey,  etc.,  ii.  137-72; 
Young's  Wife  No.  19,  98-109,  691-7;  Pop.  Seien.  Month,,  lit  479-90,  Ivi. 
160-5;  Codman's  Round  Trip,  173-277;  Froiseth's  Women,  etc.,  passim;  Jon- 
veaux,  L*Amer.,  230-49;  Waite*s  Morm,  Proph,,  216-60;  Book  of  Morm.,  83, 
132;  Doc  and  Cov,,  218,  330;  Tucker's  Morm.,  184-6,  267,  283;  Times  and 
Seasons,  iv.  369;  Ferris*  Utah  and  Morm.,  309-10;  MarshaWs  Through  Amer,, 
178-9;  Harper's  Mag.,  liii.  647-61;  Stansbury's  Explor-  Exp.,  4-6;  I^e  Among 
Morm.,  123-69;  Utah  Scraps,  15-17;  Townsend's  Morm.  Triah,  42-3;  Green- 
fcood'sNew  Life,  131-71,  161-3;  Huhner's  Ramble,  90, 116;  OlsSausen,  Morm., 
175-82;  McClure's  Three  Thous,  Miles,  etc.,  158-9;  Nordhofs  Cal,,  43;  Bur- 
ton's CUy  qf  Saints,  517-25;  Crimes  of  L,  D.  Saints,  30-4;  Hyde's  Morm,, 
284-5;  Dixon's  WhUe  Conq.,  i.  200-14;  Stenhouse's  Exposi,  47-61,  146-53; 
Taylder's  Morm,,  148-83;  Barnes'  Allan,  to  Pac.,  56-8;  Greeley's  Overland 
Jour.,  238-41;  Howitt's  Hist,  Amer.,  ii.  356;  Richardson's  Beyond  Miss.,  360- 
2;  S.  F,  Advocate,  Aug.  4,  1870;  Alta,  Mar.  26,  1877;  Feb.  7,  1882;  Bulletin, 
1856,  Aug.  18;  1860,  Apr.  28;  1864,  Jau.  18;  1865,  Aug.  24;  1867,  Oct.  26; 

1870.  Apr.  22,  Sept.  2;  1871,  Nov.  6;  1872,  Sept.  25;  1873,  Jan.  17,  Deo.  17; 
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and  eventually  usurp  the  government,  the  Mormons 
say  that  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that  Mormons 
are  not  good  citizens,  law-abiding  and  patriotic.  Even 
when  hunted  down  and  robbed  and  butchered  by  the 

1875,  Apr.  0;  1877,  June  1,  Aog.  3;  1878,  Jan.  8,  Not.  1;  1879.  Jan.  7, 10, 21; 
1881,  Aug.  22;  CaU,  1870,  Mar.  27;  1871,  June  30,  Aug.  9.  18;  1872,  Feb.  21, 
Sept.  6;  1873,  Feb.  11;  1874,  Jan.  14;  1879,  Aug.  11;  Cal.  ^rm.,  Apr.  17, 
1863;  CkroMcU,  1809,  June  26,  July  28,  Aug.  11,  17,  18,  22,  Nov.  12,  28, 
Dec.  14;  1870,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  27,  May  8,  17;  1871,  Sept.  21,  Oct.  4,  8,  14,  17, 
31,  Nov.  6,  Dec.  2;  1872,  Feb.  3,  10,  Apr.  20,  Oct.  10;  1873,  Apr.  11,  12, 
July  17,  27,  31,  Aug.  1,  6,  26,  Mar.  4;  1880,  Oct  14,  24,  Nov.  6, 14, 28;  1881. 
Jan.  9;  Ool.  Era,  Sept.  26,  1869;  Neioa  Letter,  Mar.  16,  1867;  Pacif.  Observ., 
Nov.  10,  1871;  Pioneer,  Sept.  15,  1873;  Post,  1879,  Sept  11,  Dec  6;  Times, 
1869,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  25;  Tcnim  Talk,  Nov.  26,  1856;  Sac.  Union,  May  11,  1859; 
San  JoaA  Herald,  Apr.  20,  1877;  Jackson  (Am,)  Ledger,  Dec  15,  1877; 
Bta  Barbara  Index,  Mar.  8,  1877;  San  Rafad  Jour.,  Oct.  16,  1879;  May  20, 
1880;  Red  Bluff  Sentinel,  Nov.  16,  1878;  Jan.  18,  1879;  (Tkiah  Democ.,  Sept. 
6,  1879;  Cres.  City  Cour.,  Oct  16,  1879;  Rosdmrg  Pfaindealer,  Dec  20,  1879; 
Marin  Co.  Jour.,  Oct.  16,  1879;  Monterey  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Antioch  Ledger, 
Nov.  23,  1878;  Healdsburg,  Russ.  Riv.  Flag,  Aug.  22,  1872;  Ogden  (Utah) 
Freeman,  Mar.  28,  1879;  S.  L.  Anti-Polvg.  Standard,  June  1880;  Contributor, 
ill.  passim;  Des.  News,  1854,  Aug.  24,  Oct  5;  1858,  Aug.  11,  25;  1866,  Mar. 
29;  1807,  July  3;  1869,  Aug.  5,  Sept  22;  1870,  Feb.  2;  1871,  Nov.  1;  1878, 
Nov.  20;  1884,  Sept  10;  Utah  Rev.,  1871,  Aug.  18,  Dec.  5;  1872,  Jan.  12,  26; 
Tribune,  1872,  May  25,  June  1;  1874,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  4.  Oct  24;  1875,  Aug.  21; 

1876,  Jan.  5,  Nov.  19;  1877,  Apr.  14,  Aug.  25;  1878,  Oct  1,  Nov.  22,  Dec. 
21;  Apr.  20,  May  9,  June  25,  29,  July  17,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  24,  Oct  3,  10,  29, 
Nov.  16;  1883,  June  7;  1884,  Sept  7,  14;  Austin  (Neo,)  Reese  Riv.  RevHl, 
Feb.  15,  1806,  Mar.  5,  1872;  Carson  State  Regis.,  Oct  24,  1871;  EUco  Indep., 
Aug.  11,  1879;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Aug.  28,  1879;  Gold  HiU  News,  Dec.  6,  1878; 
Tuscarora  Times-Rev.,  Nov.  22,  1878;  Virg.  CUy  Chron.,  Dec.  12, 1877;  Win- 
nemucca,  Silv.  State,  Apr.  26,  1880;  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Miner,  Aug.  15,  1879; 
Helena  (Mont.)  Indep.,  Mar.  12,  1875;  Boia^  (Idah.)  News,  Aug.  27, 1864;  City 
Statesman,  May  24,  1879;  Oxford  (Idah.)  Enterprise,  Oct  9,  1879;  Portland 
(Or.)  Bee,  Oct  30,  1878;  Oregcmian,  July  28,  1865;  Ev.  Telegram,  May  1, 
1879;  Astoria,  Astorian,  Jan.  19,  1878;  Eugene  City  Guard,  Feb.  1,  1879; 
Salem  Mercury,  Oct  29,  1870;  Dy  Talk,  Nov.  7,  1879;  socialism,  Woods  (J. 
O.),  in  N.  Y.  Church  Union,  Aug.  15,  1884;  suggest  for  suppress,  polyg., 
C(^ax,  in  Froiseth,  Women,  300-2;  Bliss  in  Id.,  367-71;  Ward^s  Hutbandin 
Utah,  55-02;  Crimes  of  L.  D.  Saints,  L-iii.;  Russling,  Across  Amer.,  191-5; 
8.  F.  AUa,  Jan.  8,  1880;  Bulletin,  Feb.  8,  1859;  Nov.  29,  1883;  Inyo  Indep., 
July  27,  1872;  sermons  against,  Smith  (T.  W.J,  in  N.  Y.  Herald,  Feb.  20, 
1882;  llighee,  A  Discourse^  etc.,  passim;  Sa£.  Union,  May  12,  1855;  Nov.  15, 
1850;  S.  L.  Review,  Sept  15,  1871;  S.  F.  Alta,  Nov.  8, 1878;  Ogden  Freeman, 
May  30,  1879;  marriage,  social  and  moral  effects,  Young*s  Wife  No.  19,  388^9; 
S.  F.  Alta,  Oct  14, 1837;  Pratt,  in  Des.  News,  Jan.  16, 1856;  sealing  for  eter- 
nity, Chandless,  Visit  to  S.  L.,  161-2;  Stenhouse's  Expose,  69-70;  Rocky  Mtn 
Saints,  58G-8;  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  120-1;  Tell  It  All,  405-19,  650,  607;  S. 
F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  27,  1872;  Oct  29,  1878;  Ferris'  Utah  and  Mormons,  233-46; 
Young's  Wife  No.  19,  310-18;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  12-QS,  208-12;  Hyde^t 
Morm.,  83-9;  Tucker's  Morm.,  270-5;  San  Jose  Herald-Argus,  Nov.  22,  1878; 
Doll,  My  First  Holiday,  91;  first  monog.  marriage,  S.  F.  Call,  Feb.  8,  1865; 
dirorco,  Utah  Laws,  1878, 1-2;  Utah  Scraps,  19;  Slenhouse*s  Tell  It  All,  390-1, 
654-8;  S.  F.  Alta,  1873,  July  31,  Aug.  9,  23;  BullHin,  1877,  Sept  27,  Oct  11; 
Cal.  Farm.,  May  12,  1870;  Post,  Feb.  13, 1873;  Stock  Exch.,  Feb.  23, 1878;  Sta 
Rosa  Times,  Nov.  1, 1877;  S.  L.  Tribune,  1874,  Mar.  28;  1877,  June  9,  July  14, 
Sept  29;  Virg.  City  Chron.,  Sept.  27,  1877;  dower,  Paddock's  La  Tour,  293; 
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enemies  to  their  faith,  they  have  not  retaliated. — On 
this  point  they  are  naturally  very  sore. — When  de- 
prived of  those  sacred  rights  given  to  them  in  common 
with  all  American  citizens,  when  disfranchised,  their 

Utah,  Qoo.  Mtsa.y  1882,  14;  adultery,  DUheB  Greater  Brit,,  i.  127;  KantwUU 
(Iowa)  Fnmt,  Chiard.,  June  13, 1851;  Crimes  of  L,  D.  Saints,  2-6;  condition  of 
women,  Duffus-Hardy^a  Through  Cities,  etc.,  103>4;  Ledie,  CcUifomia,  etc., 
76-102;  Putnam's  Mag,,  144-607,  passim;  Utah  Scraps,  18-19;  Young's  W^e 
No.  19,  224-^1,  passim;  Cradkbaugh,  Speech  of,  4-7;  Bowles' Our  New  West, 
249^53;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  23-303,  passim;  The  Morm,  Proph.,  218- 
77;  Life  Among  Morm,,  183-6;  Prime's  Around  the  World,  31-2;  Dilhe's 
GreaUr  Brit.,  i  129;  Hyde's  Morm,,  61-82,  158-67;  HalVs  Morm.,  113; 
Tucker's  Morm,,  173-82,  276-6;  Appldon's  Jour.,  xi.  647-8;  M<yrm,  at  Home, 
116-86;  Claries  Sights,  MS.,  7-11;  Maekay's  The  Morm,,  298,  303;  Smith's 
Mys.  and  Crimes,  38-43;  Bomoick's  Morm,  and  Silv,  Mines,  110-140;  Jackson's 
Bits  of  Trav,  aJt  Home,  ^2r-'J\  Cfreenwood's  New  Life,  160-1 ;  Ounnison's  Morm., 
76,  159-61;  Stenhouse's  Englishwoman,  202-339;  Exposi,  96-190;  Tell  It  All, 
passim;  S.  F,  AUa,  July  17,  1873;  CaU,  Oct.  8,  1876;  Bulletin,  1856,  Nov.  24; 
1868,  Nov.  17;  1871,  May  4,  July  26;  1872,  Sept.  30;  1872,  Aug.  20;  1877, 
July  19;  Herald,  Nov.  24,  1856;  Mail,  Jan.  4,  1876;  Pae^f.  Baptist,  Sept.  17, 
1874;  Post,  Nov.  18.  1872;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Jan,  22,  1875;  Placer  Herald, 
Nov.  4, 1871;  Red  Bluff  Indept,  Apr.  3, 1867;  Sac.  Union,  Aug.  25, 1865;  Aug. 
19,  1857;  Bee,  Nov.  9,  1878;  S.  L,  Obispo  Tribune,  May  5,  1877;  Stockton  In- 
dept.  Mar.  8,  1879;  S.  L,  Des,  News,  Oct.  6,  1850;  Jan.  15,  1868;  Apr.  27, 
1870;  Heraid,  Nov.  12,  1878;  June  25,  1879;  Utah  Rev.,  1871,  Aug,  21,  Oct. 
7,  Dec  7,  19;  1872,  Jan.  17,  20,  24;  Tribune,  1877,  Apr.  28,  May  19,  26,  June 
9;  Kanesville  (Iowa)  Front.  Ouard.,  June  13,  1849;  Belmont  ?Nev, )  Cour., 
Jan.  12,  1878;  Portland  (Or.)  Oregonian,  Dec.  24,  1863;  Ev,  Telegram,  May 
6,  1879;  Young's  wives,  Stenhouse's  Englishuxman,  168-78;  Expos6,  154-97; 
TeU  It  AU,  610-14;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  243-4;  Morm.  at  Home,  130- 
1;  Young's  Wife  No,  19,  698-605;  S,  L.  Tribune,  1874,  Apr.  25,  May  23,  July 
18;  S,  F,  Call,  1874,  Aug.  27,  Oct.  4;  1866,  Mar.  29,  Aug.  2;  1867,  Feb.  1; 
Deer  Lodge  (Mont,)  New  N,  West,  Jan.  31 ,  1874.  For  references  to  polygamy 
in  presidential  messages,  see  S,  F,  Times,  June  27,  1869;  U.  S.  H,  Ex.  Doc,, 
L,  42  Cong.,  2d  Sess.;  S.  F,  Bulletin,  Aug.  1,  1872;  Post,  Feb.  15,  1873;  Elko 
Indept,  Dec.  18,  1876;  S,  L.  Herald,  Dec.  8,  1881;  N,  T.  The  Nation,  Dec. 
16, 1881. 

In  bis  message  to  the  congress  of  1883-4,  the  president  favors  a  re- 
peal of  the  organic  act,  and  recommends  a  federal  commission  as  a  substitute. 
In  commenting  upon  this,  the  Des,  News  declares  that  the  destruction  of  the 
local  government  will  fail  to  destroy  polygamy,  neither  can  'commissions, 
edicts,  or  armies,  or  any  other  earthly  powers,'  for  the  plural  marriages  of 
the  Mormons  are  ecclesiastical,  perpetual,  and  eternal.  Says  W.  S.  Qoobie,  a 
well-known  writer  on  Mormonism,  in  a  letter  to  the  S.  L,  Tribune  of  Dec.  9, 
1883,  after  first  quoting^  George  Q.  Cannon  as  preaching  in  the  tabernacle  *  it 
is  not  vox  populi  vox  Dei,*  but  *  vox  Dei  vox  popuU,*  *  The  essence  of  the  whole 
Utah  question  lies  couched  in  these  telling  words  of  the  church  organ  and  the 
leading  apostle.' 

For  the  messages  of  Utah  governors  touching  polygamy,  see  Utah  Jour, 
Legis.,  1862-3.  app.  v.-viu.;  1872,  32-4;  1876,  31-3,  34,  240;  1878,  43,  44-5, 
47-9;  Utah,  Gov.  Mess.,  1882,  11;  S.  F,  CaU,  Jan.  28,  1872;  .Jan.  17,  1878; 
Prescott  Miner,  Apr.  3iO,  1875;  Morm.  Prophet,  79-84;  Hazen's  report,  in 
Haiyes'  Scraps,  B.  K.  iii.  212;  discussions  in  congress,  S,  F.  Bulletin,  Mar.  23, 
1870;  CaU,  1870,  Feb.  19,  Mar.  24,  Aug.  16;  Chronicle,  Feb.  16, 1882;  Deer  Lodge 
NewN.  West,  Apr.  29, 1870;  S,  L.  Dy  Telegraph,  Mar.  23, 24, 1870;  Des.  News, 
May  16, 1860;  Apr.  26, 1866;  Apr.  3, 1867;  Mar.  9, 1870;  Apr.  6, 1870;  Nov.  29, 
1871;  Mar.  6, 1872;  Tribune,  May  15, 1875;  Millennial  i^tar,  xxxiv.  257-63»  268- 
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homes  broken  up,  their  families  scattered,  the  husband 
and  father  seized,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  they  have  not 
defended  themselves  by  violence,  but  have  left  their 
cause  to  Grod  and  their  country. 


71;  AtUioch  Ledger,  Jan.  17,  1874;  Oooch*8  Speech,  Apr.  1860;  Oreen,  Morm., 
457-65;  BeadU's  lAfe  in  Utah,  529-6;  Utah Pamph,,  Pdit,,  no.  2;  Id,,  BeUa., 
no.  7;  CoUax*8  Marm.  Quest,,  passim;  PreecoU  Miner,  Apr.  30,  1875;  also 
Cong,  Olobe,  passim;  bills  introd.  in  congress,  U.  S,  H.  Jour.,  34  Cong.,  Ist- 
2d  Sess.,  1117-18;  U,  8,  Acta,  37  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  208-0;  8.  R  BvUetin,  Apr. 
1,  1870;  8,  L.  Dy  Telegraph,  Mar.  25,  1870;  Cong.  Olobe,  1870-1,  966;  N,T. 
Herald,  Jan.  27,  1872;  Utah,  Jour,  Legie,,  1872,  84;  1878,  203-4;  Nat.  Quart. 
Rev,,  July  1879,  01-2;  U,  8,  DietAtty,  in  Froiaeth'a  Women,  etc.,  334-5,  346 
-51,  355;  8,  L.  Herald,  Dec.  15,  1881;  Rchmwn'e  Sinners  and  Saints,  74-81; 
8.  L;  CoTUributor,  uL  204-13;  b\  K  AUa,  1874,  Mar.  1,  Jnne  3,  Dec.  6;  8.  F. 
Bulletin,  Dec.  14,  1881;  CaU,  Jan.  9, 1879;  Feb.  17, 1882;  Chronicle,  1881,  Dec 
13;  1882,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  17;  1884,  June  18;  Post,  Feb.  27,  1873;  Jnne  3,  1874; 
8,  Jo86  Mercury,  Dec.  1878;  Austin,  Reese  Riv,  ReveU.,  Aug.  12,  1879;  Eureka 
Sentinel,  Jan.  28,  1879;  Gold  HUl  News,  Jan.  3,  1878;  8.  L,  TVibune,  Feb.  2, 
1878;  U.  8.  Acts  and  Res,,  passim. 

Arthur  G.  Sedgwick,  in  the  Century  Mag.  for  Jan.  1882,  under  the  heading 
Leading  Aspects  of  the  Mormon  Problem,  refers  to  the  various  bills  introduced, 
and  mentions  the  most  important  prosecutions  and  their  results:  decis.  of  U.  S. 
Supreme  Ct,  8,  L.  Herald,  1879,  Jan.  8,  May  23;  Tribune,  Aug.  2,  1879;  8. 
F.  Bulletin,  1879,  Jan.  7,  8,  Feb.  24;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Jan.  16,  1879;  evasion 
of  the  Edmunds  law,  8,  F.  Bulletin,  1883,  Apr.  30,  Sept  29;  grand  juries, 
charges  to,  8,  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  9, 1858;  Salem  (Oregon)  Argus,  Aug.  28, 1858; 
Sac.  Union,  Apr.  20,  22, 1867;  8.  F,  Call,  Oct.  14, 1876;  competency  of  polyga- 
mists  as  jurors,  8,  L.  Utah  Rev,,  1871,  Sept.  19,  27;  report  of,  Deseret  News, 
Oct.  3,  1877;  rept  of  commission,  Utah,  Rept  on  Gov,  Mess,,  9-13;  8,  F.  BuUe- 
tiTi,  Dec.  7, 1882;  Chronicle,  Oct.  3, 1882;  cause  of  trouble  with  U.  S.,  RicJtards' 
Narr,,  MS.,  74;  discuss,  between  Colfax  and  Morm.,  Bowled  Our  New  West, 
238-41;  Des.  News,  Feb.  9, 1870;  Chaplain  Newman  and  others,  Pratt  and  New- 
man, etc.,  3-67;  T^dlidge^s  Life  of  loung,  403-6;  Newman,  Sermon,  passim; 
Des,  News,  Aug.  17, 1870;  corresp.  Newman  and  Young,  Id.,  1870,  Aug.  10, 17; 
mass-meetings,  memorials,  petitions,  and  protests,  TulUdge^s  L{fe  qf  Young, 
389-413;  Women  of  Morm.,  379-402,  528-31;  Coyner's  Letters,  etc.,  vii;  Sten- 
house*8  Englishwoman,  etc.,  373-4;  TeU  It  AU,  606-7;  U.  8.  H,  Ex,  Doc,  58, 45 
Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  1-6;  Utah  Pamph,,  Relig.,  no.  18;  The  CuUom  BUI,  in  Morm. 
Pamph,,  no.  6;  8.  F,  Alia,  Apr.  22, 1872;  Bulletin,  Jan.  18, 1870;  Nov.  9,  1878; 
Jan.  21, 1879;  Feb.  17, 23, 1882;  CaU,  Nov.  8, 1878;  Chronicle,  Feb.  3,  27, 1882; 
Pelaluma  Argus,  Nov.  22, 1878;  Sac,  Bee,  Nov.  16, 1878;  Stockton  Indept,  Jan. 
21, 1878;  Elko  Indept,  Nov.  15, 1878;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Nov.  17, 1878;  Gold  HiU 
News,  Nov.  8, 1878;  Reno  GazeUe,  Nov.  21, 1878;  8.  L.  Contributor,  iii.  155-6; 
Des.  News,  1867,  Jan.  16;  1870,  Apr.  6;  1872,  May  22,  29;  Herald,  June  14, 
1879;  Telegraph,  Apr.  1,  1870;  Tribune,  1878,  Nov.  16,  23;  the  Reynolds  case, 
Froiseth's  Women,  401-12;  Utah  Pamph.,  PolU.,  no.  17,  20;  Refiiew  ofOpin., 
etc.,  in  Morm,  Pamph.,  no,  1;  8,  F,  Bulletin,  Aug.  21,  1874;  CaU,  Deo.  22, 
1875;  Dec.  10, 1878;  Elko  Indept,  1878,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  13;  1879,  Jan.  8;  Eureka 
Sentinel,  Aug.  6,  1879;  Gold  Hill  News,  Nov.  15, 1878;  Tuscarora  Times-Rev.^ 
Nov.  21,  1878;  8.  L.  Contributor,  '±  154r-7,  188-90;  Des.  News,  1874,  Oct.  28; 
1875,  Apr.  7;  1878,  Oct  9;  1879,  Jan.  15,  29,  Dec.  3;  Herald,  July  19,  1879; 
the  Miles  case,  8,  F.  Bulletin,  May  7,  1879;  CaU,  Oct  31,  1878;  Sac.  Bee- 
Union,  May  5,  7,  1879;  Elko  Indept,  June  5,  1879;  Virg,  City  Eve.  Chron., 
Oct.  30,  31,  Nov.  8,  1878;  8,  L.  Des.  News,  1878,  Nov.  6,  13;  1879,  May  7, 
14,  June  4;  Herald,  1878,  Oct  27, 29,  Nov.  5;  1879,  Apr.  29,  30,  May  1-4, 6, 7. 

On  March  10,  1863.  the  president  of  the  churcli  was  arrested,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  chaise  being  polygamy,  and  brought  under  the  act  of  July 
1,  1862;  the  accused  was  xilaced  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  appear 
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Much  has  been  said  in  terms  of  reproach  against 
the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  the  Mormons,  or  as  it 
is  more  often  denominated,  their  exclusiveness  or  clan- 
nishness,  as  applied  to  their  social,  business,  and  re- 
ligious relations.  It  is  said  that  they  hold  to  one 
another,  band  against  all  societies  and  interests  except 
their  own;  that  they  hold  all  the  i^ricultural  lands, 
cooperate  in  commerce  and  manuntctures,  vote  all 
one  way,  and  so  work  into  one  another's  hands  in 
every  way;  that  no  other  people  can  stand  up  in  com- 
petition with  them. 

at  the  next  nttinff  of  the  U.  S.  et  for  the  8d  jodic  dkt.  On  Oot  2»  1871>  he 
was  affain  anrestea  on  an  indiotment  of  the  mnd  jury,  found  under  the  stat- 
utes of  Utah;  see  Utah  Laws,  68,  sec.  82,  wnich  prohibits  the  cohabitation  of 
persons  not  married  to  each  other.  On  Jan.  2»  1872,  Brigham  was  for  the 
third  tune  arrested,  the  accusation  on  this  oooasion  being  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  one  Bichard  Tates  in  Echo  Cafion,  in  1867.  Aere  being  no  goy- 
emment  jail,  and  the  prisoner  old  and  f  eeUe,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
own  house  under  cha^  of  the  U.  S.  manthal.  It  does  not  appear  that,  b^ 
ycmd  the  annoyance  caused  by  restraint  of  liberty,  Brigham  sunered  in  conse. 
quence  of  either  of  these  duffges.  For  details  ii  the  arrests,  I  refer  to  Mil- 
isnnUd Star.ixv,  273-4,  zzziu. 696-700, 708-14, 728, xxxit.  58-^, 70-1, 120- 
3,  200-16;  8.  F.  AUa,  1871,  Oot  3,  4,  8,  13,  28,  29,  Nov.  1,  22,  24,  1872, 
Apr.  26;  BvIMn,  1871,  Oot  3,  9,  13,  26,  27,  30,  31,  Nov.  21,  28;  1872,  Jan. 
3,  8,  Apr.  26;  CaU,  1870,  Jan.  3;  1871,  Oct  3,  6,  11,  17,  Nov.  22,  28;  1872, 
Apr.  26;  Examiner,  1871,  Oct  6,  9,  13,  17,  19,  25,  Nov.  2,  22,  28;  1872,  Jan. 

3,  Feb.  14;  Ool,  Era,  Nov.  12,  1871;  Sac,  Union,  1871,  Oct  6,  18;  S,  L.  Des. 
NewB,  1871,  Oct.  11,  18,  Nov.  1,  8,  22;  1872,  May  1;  Tribune,  1872,  Feb.  1, 
Apr.  27;  Utah  Review,  1871,  Oct  12,  13,  20,  21,  Nov.  26,  27,  Dec.  1,  4;  1872, 
Jan.  16,  Feb.  10;  Carton  State Segii,,  Oct  14, 1871;  Elko  Indent,  Jan.  6, 1872; 
SHoer  CUy  (Id.)  Avalanche,  Oot  7, 1871;  Portland  (Or.)  Deutsche  ZeU.,  Nov. 

4,  1871. 

On  Oot  28,  1871,  Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  having  been 
found  gmlty  of  adultery  with  two  women,  under  a  territorial  statute  ap- 
proved i>y  Gov.  Toung  on  Mar.  6, 1862,  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  impris- 
onment and  to  pay  fSOO  fine;  see  8.  F.  AUa,  Oot  4, 1871;  BuUetkLNoY.  8, 
1871;  Sac  Union.  1871,  Oct  24, 30,  Nov.  1.  On  Mar.  6, 1870,  Dan.  H.  Wells 
was  imprisoned  for  two  days  and  fined  $100  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing 
to  testily  as  to  the  garments  worn  during  the  endowment  ceremonies.  Juv, 
Inet.,  nv.  114-16;  MeCleUan,  OMenBtate,  687-9.  In  1873,  Ann  Eli» 
Young,  known  as  Wife  No.  19,  b^gan  suit  ag^dnst  Brigham  for  divorce,  with 
alimony.  About  two  years  later  sto  was  awarded  t500per  month,  which  ded- 
■ion  was  afterward  set  aside,  but  not,  Tullidge  says,  until  ftiffham  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  contempt  of  court,  and  had  paid  two  months'  alimony  and  9^000 
counsel  fees;  see  Toitna'a  W^e  No.  19,  663-66;  TuUidge'a  Life  of  Toung,  481- 
3;  Hdena  (Mont.)  Indejpt,  Nov.  25,  1875;  Tvrginia  Madiaonian,  June  0, 1877; 
8.  F.  BuUMn,  im,  July  29,  31;  1875,  Feb.  26,  May  11;  1876,  Nov.  1,  8;  CaU, 
July  10, 1876;  Loe  Angeles  Star,  May  6,  1877;  Dayton  (Lyon  Co.)  Times, 
May  2,  1877;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Jan.  10,  1879;  Cfold  liiU  News,  Apr.  28,  1877; 
8.  L.  Des.  News,  Apr.  24,  1872;  Sept  2. 1874;  Mar.  3,  Nov.  3,  24,  1876;  Aug. 
2,  Nov.  8,  1876;  Tnbime,  Nov.  16,  1876;  July  22,  1876;  Apr.  28,  1877. 

Herewith  I  give  a  table,  bron^jht  down  to  include  1882,  compiled  from 
census  of  1880,  police  and  penitentiary  statistics,  and  report  of  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Edmunds  bill,  comparing  the  distribution  of  criminals 
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Grant  it,  they  answer ;  is  it  a  crime  ?  May  not  peo- 
ple legallj^  labor  hard,  practise  frugality,  worship  Grod 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  vote  as  they  choose?  Is 
this  contrary  to  the  free  enlightenment  of  American 
institutions? 

Of  what  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  afraid, 
with  their  fifty  millions  of  free,  intelligent,  progress- 
ive men  and  women,  that  they  should  deem  it  their 
duty  to  be  seized  with  such  a  savage  hate  toward  this 
handful  of  poor  and  despised  religionists?  In  the  evo- 
lution of  society  as  an  organism,  the  fittest  is  sure  to 
remain.  If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  let  the  Mormons  alone.  Their  evil  practices,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  enemies,  are  sure  in  due  time  to 
be  dissipated  by  the  ever-increasing  enlightenment  of 

between  Mormon  and  non-Mozmcm.    The  table  indades  the  Monnon  aettle- 
mentB  in  Idaho. 

Murder,  manalanghter,  and  all  aaBaalta  endangering  life 41        317 

Rape 1  5 

Prostitution 95 

Keeping  brothels 27 

Lewd  conduct,  insulting  women,  exposing  person,  nuisanoe, 

obscene  and  profane  language 4  47 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting 8 

Dnmkenness,  etc 109        694 

Violationof  liquor  ordinance.. 13 

Gambling 62 

Robbery  and  burglary 4         02 

Distui-blng  the  peace 34        111 

Bigamy 1 

Destroying  property 16  26 

Arson 

Obtaining  property  under  false  pretences 

Opium-smoking,  etc 

Stealing  railroad  rides ^»^ 

Vagrancy « 

Violating  prison  rules 


208    1,678 


Confined  in  Utah  penitentiary 6         22 

Ck>nfined  in  S.  L.  co.  jail 14         97 

Confined  in  Oneida  co.  jail 1  30 

Confined  in  Idaho  penitentiary 6 

Confined  in  Bear  Dike  co.  jail 1 

The  prostitutes  enumerated  are  those  in  S.  L.  City  only;  to  these  it  wiU 
be  safe  to  add  as  many  more  living  in  the  outside  towns  and  mining  campa. 
In  18S0,  the  population  of  Utah  was  143,963,  that  of  Oneida  co.,  Idaho,  was 
6,964,  and  there  were  3,235  souls  in  Bear  Lake  county.  About  7,000  women 
were  in  1885  livixig  in  polygamy  in  Utah.  See  JSichards*  Crime  in  Utah, 
MS.,  passim. 
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civilizatioiL     The  best  will  remain,  while  the  rest  will 
be  destroyed. 

As  a  remedy  against  the  Mormon  evil,  many  plans 
have  been  put  forth.  ''Send  an  army  and  wipe  them 
out/'  say  the  unthinking  masses.  An  army  was  sent 
once,  but  when  it  came  to  Utah  there  was  nothing  at 
hand  to  wipe  out.  But  should  an  army  go  and  find 
them  there,  it  would  hardlv  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  140,000  men,  women,  and 
children  while  in  pursuit  of  their  daily  vocations. 
^Education  has  been  urged.  This  means  is  already 
employed;  but  while  there  are  gentile  schools,  the 
Mormons  still  teach  Mormonism,  and  the  more  they 
educate,  the  stronger  and  more  widely  extended  be- 
comes their  faith.  Senator  Hoar  suggested  seizing 
the  perpetual  emigration  fund,  but  this  appeared  too 
much  like  robbery.  Make  marriage  a  civu  compact, 
give  the  wife  the  right  of  dower,  and  so  make  her  less 
dependent  on  the  husband,  some  have  said.  Amend 
the  constitution,  prohibiting  polygamy,  others  have 
urged.  But  if  congressional  enactment  fails,  what  can 
constitutional  amendment  do  ?  Admit  Utah  as  a  state, 
and  let  the  people  split  into  parties,  and  so  fight  out 
their  own  issues.  But  they  will  not  split  into  parties, 
is  the  reply.  If  they  were  like  other  people,  this  might 
be  the  result;  but  they  are  not  like  other  people.  For 
thp  people  to  diflfer  from  their  chiefs  on  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, or  on  any  other  matters,  would  throw  them 
outside  the  category  of  Mormons.  Such  a  thing  can- 
not be.  Their  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  is  a 
government  of  God;  their  chief  is  God's  prophet  and 
vicegerent,  and  his  will  is  God's  will  and  cannot  be 
questioned. 

By  the  Edmunds  act,  approved  March  22,  1882, 
congress  made  polygamy  punishabje  by  disfranchise- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
with  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  years, 
the  children  to  be  deemed  illegitimate.     There  have 
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been  numerous  convictions  under  this  law,  bringing  se- 
rious injury  upon  individuals^  and  greatly  alarming 
the  entire  brotherhood.  Many  other  schemes  have 
been  urged.  Cut  up  the  territory  and  divide  it  among 
the  adjacent  states;  permit  the  wife  to  testify  against 
her  husband ;  compel  marriages  to  be  registered;  throw 
in  more  gentile  population,  establishing  niilliners'  shops 
for  the  women  and  whiskey-shops  for  the  men,  so  that 
the  full  force  of  civilization  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  A  proposed  remedy  is  for  congress  to  as- 
sume the  political  powers,  and  govern  the  country  b^ 
a  commission  of  nine  or  thirteen  members  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  which,  the  majority  being  always 
gentiles,  would  adopt  the  necessary  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory,  instead  of  congress  or  a  legis- 
lature. Executive  and  judicial  affiiirs  would  go  on  in 
the  usual  way;  and  as  for  the  municipal,  the  commis- 
sion as  a  legislature  could  make  such  r^ulations  as 
they  pleased,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  mayors 
by  the  governor  if  necessary.  In  such  an  event  there 
would  not  be  held  any  elections  of  any  kind.  A  board 
of  five  commissioners  was  appointed  under  v^t  of  con- 
gress of  March  22,  1882,  but  nothing  extraordinary 
came  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
an  intelligent  and  well-balanced  mind,  free  from  the 
bias  of  religion,  and  regarding  the  well-being  and  re- 
finement of  the  race  as  most  greatly  to  be  desired, 
cannot  look  upon  polygamy  as  conducive  to  the  high- 
est culture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  as  truthfully 
be  said  that  coercion  is  not  consistent  with  the  high- 
est type  of  morality,  and  that  a  social  despotism,  in 
the  name  of  freedom  and  pure  republicanism,  can 
become  the  severest  of  tyrannies. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MISSIONS  AND  IMMIGBATION. 
1890-1883. 

liOBM ON  MI88IONAILIB8— PaBLBT  PBATT  AND  HIS  C0LLBAGUB8~Ml88I0NABT 

Labob  dt  Canada— -In  Grxat  Britain— Mibsionabus  in  Bubofx— And 
nr  OsHXB  Pabts  ov  thk  Wobld— Thb  Pxrpktual  EsaoBATiON  Fund— 
A  Oxnbbal  Efistu  oy  tbm  Twxltx— Fbom  Livxbpool  to  Saut  Lakx 

GiTT  TOB  FiVTT  DOLLABS— EmIO&ANT  ShIPS— RbPOBT  OF  A  LlVKBPOOL 

Manaoxb^Thk  PA88AOK  TO  New  Oblkans— Ovxbland  Tbatxl— 

CLA88S8  OF  EMIOBANTB— GeOBOK  A.  SmITH'B  COMPANIES  AT  SoUTH  PaSS 

^■Thx  Hand-cabt  Euobation— Bioobafhiqal. 

Op  the. twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  latter-day 
saints  gathered  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1852^  less  than  one  third  came 
from  Naiivoo;  nearly  seven  thousand  proselytes  had 
arrived  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  re- 
mainder consisted  principally  of  converts  made  in  the 
United  States.*     As  to  the  number  of  those  who 

^  The  pioneer  band  included,  as  we  have  seen,  143  members.  Parley  Pratt's 
oompanies,  which  arriyed  in  Sept.  1847,  mustered  1,540.  In  August  1848  the 
inhabitants  at  Salt  Lake  City  were  estimated  at  nearly  1,800,  and  there  were 
at  this  date  no  other  settlements  with  any  considerable  population.  The 
emigrants  from  Winter  Quarters  during  the  autumn  of  this  year  numbered 
2,393,  and  in  1849, 1,400.  Smaller  bands  arrived  from  time  to  time,  but  with 
the  close  of  the  latter  year  the  migration  from  NauYOO  praotioally  came  to  an 
end.  The  number  of  Mormons  from  NauYOO  gathertd  in  the  valley  at  this 
date  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  not  more  than  8,000,  for  there  were  still 
large  numbers  scattered  throughout  the  western  states.  Aocordinff  to  the 
statistics  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  in  Lv^orWa  Route 
from  Liverpool,  14-15,  2,877  proselytes  left  the  United^ingdom  between  1846 
and  1849.  This  would  make  a  total  of  10,877.  As  the  reiser  will  remember, 
the  entire  population  is  stated  at  11,380  in  the  U,  8.  CengU8  Rejpi  of  1850. 
Add  to  this  number  3,714  emigrants  who  arrived  from  Qreat  Britain  and 
Europe  between  1860  and  1852,  as  reported  in  Linforth's  tables,  we  have  a 
total  of  15,004.  The  remainder  were  not  all  converts  from  the  U.  S.,  for 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  were  not  Mormons,  probably 
600  in  all. 

(8OT) 
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had  been  baptized  into  the  faith  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  were  waiting  for  means  or  opportunity  to 
emigrate,  there  are  no  reliable  data;  but  they  proba- 
bly amounted  to  not  less  than  150,000,  and  possibly 
to  a  larger  number. 

Thus  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints  had  in- 
creased from  a  handful  to  an  army.  And  theirs  was  a 
new  religion,  a  new  revelation,  not  an  ancient  faith; 
they  chose  for  their  proselytizing  efforts  civilized 
rather  than  savage  fields.  In  their  missionary  ad- 
ventures no  sect  was  ever  more  devoted,  more  self- 
sacrificing,  or  more  successful.  The  catholic  friars 
in  their  new-world  excursions  were  not  more  indif- 
ferent to  life,  wealth,  health,  and  comfort,  not  more 
indifferent  to  scorn  and  insult,  not  more  filled  with 
high  courage  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  than  were  the 
Mormon  elders  in  their  old-world  enterprises.  In  all 
their  movements  they  were  circumspect,  moderate, 
studying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  several  nations  in 
which  they  labored,  and  careful  about  running  un- 
necessarily counter  to  their  prejudices. 

On  reaching  the  scene  of  his  labors,  the  missionanr 
earned  his  daily  bread  by  some  trade  or  handicraft, 
not  even  refusing  domestic  service,  in  order  to  provide 
for  his  wants,  and  meanwhile  studying  the  language 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  Many  were  cast 
into  dungeons,  where  they  were  forced  to  live  on 
bread  and  water;  many  travelled  on  foot  from  district 
to  district,  with  no  other  food  than  the  roots  which 
they  dug  near  the  wayside;  many  journeyed  under 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  water  trickling  from 
the  rocks  and  the  berries  hanging  from  the  bushes 
forming  at  times  their  only  sustenance.^ 

The  term  of  their  labors  had  no  certain  limit,  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  will  of  the  first  presidency. 
For  the  more  distant  missions  it  was  seldom  less  than 
two  years  or  more  than  six.     They  must  remain  at 

"Remy,  Jour,  to  Q,  8.  L.  C%,  ii.  IW. 
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their  post  until  ordered  home;  and  when  recalled,  they 
were  often  forced  to  earn  by  their  own  labor  the 
means  of  crossing  seas  and  deserts.  Kestored  at 
length  to  their  families,  they  were  ready  to  set  forth 
at  a  day's  notice  to  new  fields  of  labor;  and  for  all 
this  self-denial  they  sought  no  earthly  reward,  es- 
teeming it  as  their  greatest  privilege  thus  to  give 
proof  of  their  unfailing  devotion  to  the  church. 

One  of  the  first  Mormon  missions  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  sent  forth  in  October  1830,  in  which 
year,  as  will  be  remembered,  it  was  ordered  that 
JPratt,  Cowdery,  Whitmer,  and  Peterson  should  go 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Lamanites.  During 
their  progress  they  labored  for  a  season  among  the 
Wyandots  in  western  Ohio.  Thence  they  journeyed 
to  Cincinnati,  but  meeting  there  with  little  success, 
proceeded  to  St  Louis,  preaching  at  several  points 
on  their  way  to  large  congregations.  Starting  forth 
westward  early  in  the  spring,  they  travelled  for 
300  mil6s  through  the  snow,  sometimes  knee-deep, 
their  food  being  corn  bread  and  raw  frozen  pork. 
After  a  journey  of  1,500  miles,  occupying  about  four 
months,  they  reached  Independence,  having  preached 
the  gospel  to  thousands  of  the  gentiles,  baptizing  and 
confirmmg  many  hundreds,  and  establishing  several 
churches.* 

•  The  AfUohiography  qf  Parley  Parker  PraU,  one  of  the  Twelve  AvosOes  qf 
the  Church  qf  Jetus  Christ  qf  Latter-day  SainU,  embracing  his  Life,  ifinUtry, 
and  Travels,  with  Extracts,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  his  Miaeellaneoua  WrU- 
ings.  Edited  by  his  son  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Kew  York,  1874,  is  one  of  the  most 
Tfduable  works  extant  on  the  subject  of  Mormon  missions.  The  author  re- 
lates in  simijle  phrase  the  hardships,  persecations,  and  adventures  which  he 
and  other  missionaries  encounterea  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
though  probably  he  makes  the  most  of  them,  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  so 
far  his  narrative  is  in  the  main  reliable.  Chosen  a  member  of  the  first  quo- 
rum in  1835,  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith. 
Briffham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  others  of  the  church  dignitaries,  and 
as  the  editor  remarks,  ^his  history,  therefore,  was  so  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  church,  that  many  of  the  most  interesting  sketches  of  church  history  will 
be  found  therein.*  In  the  autobiography,  which  covers  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  from  his  early  boyhood  to  his  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  of 
which  more  hereafter,  is  an  account  of  his  life  and  travels,  his  missionary 
labors,  and  the  labors  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  together  with 
some  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  in  prose  and  verse.  Other  works  of  this 
author  are:  An  Appeal  to  the  Inhabitants  qf  the  State  of  New  York,  a  pamphlet 
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For  twenty-five  years  Parley  labored  at  intervals 
as  a  missionary  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,*  and 
in  1845  was  appointed  president  of  the  churches  in 
New  England  and  the  middle  states.     During  his 

of  six  pages  calling  for  help  and  deliYeranoe  from  the  persecationfl  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  particularly  from  their  enemies  in  Missoozi;  JueUer 
to  Queen  Victoria  is  a  dissertation  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  faith, 
dated  Manchester,  May  22, 1841 .  The  Fountain  qf  Knowledge  is  a  short  essay 
on  the  scriptures.  Immortality  and  Eternal  Life  qf  the  MatertcU  Body  is  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  proposition  as  named.  IntelUgence  and  Affection  comprises 
a  few  ]  lages  on  these  qualities  in  mau,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  ibeir 
immortality.  The  above  five  pamphlets,  besides  being  published  separately, 
were  issued  as  one  pamphlet  at  Nauvoo.  The  third  son  of  Jared  and  Gharity 
Pratt,  Parley,  was  bom  at  Burlington,  Otsego  oo.,  N.  Y.,  his  anoestorB  being 
among  the  earliest  settlers  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1839,  and  probably  among 
the  pfurty  that  accomfMuiied  Thomas  Hooker  from  Newtown,  now  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1836.  Of  his  con  version  to  Mormonism  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
of  tiie  leading  inddents  in  his  life  and  the  manner  of  his  death  mention  is 
made  elsewhere.  One  of  those  who  set  forth  from  Nauvoo  in  Feb.  1846,  he  was 
sent  from  Winter  Quarters,  as  wiU  be  remembered,  during  the  same  year, 
on  a  missioz^  to  England.  But  for  this  circumstance  his  Autobiography  would 
probably  have  included  a  complete  and  reliable  account  of  the  great  Mormon 
exodus,  and  one  that  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  records 
of  the  latter-day  sainto.  Parley  was  a  man  of  many  mirades  and  visions. 
In  fact,  with  him  all  was  miraculous;  the  voice  of  nature  was  the  voice  of  God. 
and  in  one  current  ran  revelation  and  human  happenings.  He  was  miracu 
lously  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  book  of  Mormon  andJToseph  Smith 
Myriads  of  false  spirite  were  rebuked  by  him  and  driven  back  into  the  dark 
ness.  Durini^  an  illness  he  had  a  dream.  '  I  thought  I  saw  myself  dressed 
in  a  clean  and  beautiful  linen  robe,  white  as  snow,'  on  which  was  written  the 
words  'holy  prophet'  and  'new  Jerusalem.'  At  the  elder's  conference  in 
Missouri,  Febnuyy  1832,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  as  he  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  illness.  At  the  dote  of  it,  he  says, '  I  requested  the  ddera 
to  lay  their  hands  on  me  and  pray.  They  did  so.  I  was  mstantly  healed.* 
Again,  when  detained  by  a  severo  fever,  he  whispered  to  Brother  Murdock  to 
lay  hands  on  him  unobserved  while  giving  him  water.  'I  drank  of  it,'  he 
says,  '  bounded  on  my  feet,  dressed  myself,  put  on  my  shoes  and  hat,  and  told 
him  I  was  ready  to  start. '  Still  travelling  with  Murdock,  he  was  again  taken 
ill,  and  acain  mirapulously  cured.  While  engaged  in  fencing  and  plon^iing 
six  acres  for  wheat,  he  heard  a  voice  at  night  saying,  *  Parley,  Parley  I  'I  an- 
swered, '  Here  am  I.'  Said  the  voice,  '  C^ise  smittinj;  rails,  for  the  Lord  hath 
prepared  you  for  a  greater  work. '  He  dreamedone  night,  durins  the  troubles 
m  Missouri,  of  an  attack  by  enemies  at  a  distance,  ana  learned  afterward  tiiat 
the  vision  was  true.  About  to  set  out  from  Eirtlsnd  on  a  mission  to  Canada 
in  April  1836,  being  in  debt  and  deeply  depressed,  his  wife  sick  and  childlcaa, 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  other  elders,  fillea  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  en> 
tered  his  house  late  one  night  and  said:  'Brother  Parley,  thy  wife  shall  be 
hesled  from  this  hour,  and  shall  bear  a  son,  and  his  nameshaU  be  Parley,  and 
he  shall  be  a  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  to  inherit  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  father. '  Listances  might  be  multiplied. 
Scores  of  sick  women  and  children  in  obedience  to  the  command,  '  Li  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  thou  made  whole,'  arose  and  walked. 

*In  1831  among  the  Delawares;  in  1832  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
niinois,  and  Missouri;  in  1833,  after  the  exodus  from  Independence^  in  New 
York;  in  1835  in  New  England,  N.  Y.,  and  Penn. ;  in  1837  and  1845  in  N.  Y. 
dty,  where  in  the  latter  year  he  commenced  the  publication  of  The  Prophet; 
and  in  1856  in  St  Louis,  Phil.,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere.  Autobiog,,  passim. 
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career  he  made  several  thousand  proselytes,  and  where- 
soever he  set  foot,  seldom  failed  of  success, 

"Of  all  the  places  in  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken,"  writes  Parley  in  1838,  "I  find  the  city  of 
New  York  to  be  the  most  diflScult  as  to  access  to  the 
minds  or  attention  of  the  people.  From  July  to 
January  we  preached,  advertised,  printed,  published,* 
testified,  visited,  talked,  prayed,  and  wept  in  vain." 
Elijah  Pordham  was  with  him,  and  for  several  weeks 
only  six  proselytes  were  made,  of  whom  two  or  three 
sometimes  met  in  a  small  upper  room  in  an  obscure 
street. 

Sorely  discouraged,  the  two  elders  inVited  their 
converts  to  a  last  prayer-meeting,  intending  to  set 
forth  for  New  Orleans.  Each  prayed  in  turn,  when 
suddenly  the  room  was  filled  with  the  holy  spirit,  and 
all  began  to  prophesy  and  speak  in  tongues.  "They 
should  tarry  in  the  city  and  go  not  thence  as  yet; 
for  the  Lord  had  many  people  in  that  city,  and  he 
had  now  come  by  the  power  of  his  holy  spirit  to 
gather  them  into  his  fold." 

Among  the  converts  was  a  chairmaker,  named 
David  Rogers,  who  now  fitted  up  a  large  chamber  at 
his  own  expense  and  invited  the  elders  to  preach. 
The  room  was  crowded  at  the  first  meeting,  and  soon 
afterward  the  elders  were  ministering  at  fifteen  dif- 
ferent places  throughout  the  city,  all  of  which  were 
crowded,  sometimes  preaching  twice  a  day  almost 
every  day  in  the  week,  besides  visiting  from  house  to 
house.* 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  labors  of 
Brigham  Young  and  other  missionaries  in  various 

*  *  My  fint  productloa  In  that  city  was  a  book  of  upwards  of  two  hxaor 
died  patfes,  entitled  the  Voice  of  Warning.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
consisted  of  four  thousand  ooxnes;  it  has  since  been  published  and  repub^ 
Ushed  in  America  and  Europe  till  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  copies  faa^e 
not  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.'  Id,,  184. 

*  Branches  of  the  church  were  formed  during  1838  at  Sing  Sing  and  in 
New  Jersey,  also  at  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  on  Long  Island.  Id.,  188.  In 
the  S.  L.  Hercddt  June  16,  1877,  is  a  sketch  of  the  Mormoo  mission  in  New 
York  at  that  date. 
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parts  of  the  United  States.  To  relate  them  in  detail 
for  each  succeeding  year  would  more  than  occupy 
the  space  slotted  to  this  volume,  and  for  further  par- 
ticulars I  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  subjoined.^     It 

'In  Jan.  1838,  B.  Winchester  left  Ohio  on  a  miflaionaiytonr,  dtxxin^hich 
he  preached  in  Md,  Penn.,  and  N.  J.  At  this  time  Onon  Pratt  was  in  New 
York  city,  and  L.  Barnes  and  H.  Sayers  in  the  states  of  N.  T.  and  Penn. 
Times  andSetuons,  L  9-11.  Abont  April  1, 1899,  Jno.  D.  Lee  and  Levi  Stew- 
art started  on  foot  from  Vandalia,  10. ,  and,  preaching  as  they  wenty  passed 
through  several  towns  in'O.,  retoming  to  their  starting-point  in  O^ber. 
During  this  journey  tbev  depended  entirely  on  donations  for  subeistenoe.  Lee'a 
Mormonum,  97-108.  I)nringl839,  Lorenzo  Barnes,  H.  Sayers,  E.  D.  Woolly, 
Eliflha  H.  BatIb,  J.  HuFton,  Henry  Dean,  Benjamin  Winchester,  Jas  Blaks- 
lee,  and  Saml  James  preached  in  O.,  Va,  DeL,  Penn.,  N.  J.,  and  N.  Y.;  A. 
Petty,  G.  H.  Brandon,  J.  D.  Hunter,  Benjamin  Clapp,  Jeremiah  MacUcy, 
Jna  £.  Pase,  and  Daniel  and  Norman  B.  Shearer,  in  Mo.,  Tenn.,  and  HI; 
Almon  Babbitt,  Jacob  K.  Chapman,  and  Orson  Hyde,  in  Ind.;  Stephen  Post, 
Julian  Moses,  and  M.  Sirrine,  in  Mich. ;  Nathan  Holmes,  in  Mass. ;  and  Ly- 
Sander  M.  Davis,  in  S.  G.  TimeB  and  Seasons,  i.  25-9,  99-10,  69-e3,  71-4. 
Frands  G.  Bishop  writes,  nnder  date  Feb.  4,  1840,  that  since  1832,  when  he 
joined  the  church,  he  has  preached  in  fourteen  states,  spending  two  years  in 
V a  and  N.  G.  Jos.  Smith,  jr,  made  a  visit  of  inspectioil  through  the  middle 
states  at  this  time  and  presided  at  several  assemblies.  Edward  M.  Webb 
and  others  preached  in  HL  and  la;  Duncan  McArthur  and  others,  in  Me  and 
N.  H.;  Orson  Hyde,  in  Philadelphia  and  N.  J. ;  sad  Geo.  J.  Adams,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Brooldyn.  Id.,  L  77-«0,  87-«,  lOa-10,  116-23,  it 
204^,  220-1 ;  MUlennial  Star,  i.  274-^  In  1840-1,  Elder  Snyder  and  others 
established  a  church,  baptizing  about  100,  in  Laporte,  Ind.;  jRicharda*  Rem., 
MS.,  8-9;  and  in  northern  InoU,  Ohio,  Penn.,  and  N.  Y.  some  converts  were 
made.  JcL,  Narr.,  MS.,  11-12,  16-18,  20-1.  At  a  conference  held  at  PhiL 
Oct.  17,  1840,  reports  were  received  from  various  churches  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
and  Penn.,  i^owing  a  membership  of  896  (details  given).  In  1840-1,  Benj. 
G.  Elsworth,  Ghas  Thompson,  and  Isaac  G.  Haight  were  preaching  in  N.  Y.; 
Erastus  Snow,  in  Penn.  and  B.  I.;  Jos.  Ball,  Fhineas  Bichards,  and  Saml 
Bent,  in  Mass.  and  Gonn. ;  Zadock  Parker  and  P.  Brown,  in  Vt;  NorweU  M. 
Head,  Danl  Xyler,  and  others,  in  Tenn.  and  Miss.;  E.  Luddington and otiiera, 
in  N.  0. ;  A.  J.  Lamereaux,  in  Ohio;  and  J.  M.  Adams,  Amua  Lyman,  and 
W.  0.  Glark,  in  IlL  Ttmes  and  Seasons,  ii.  215-17,  219-21,  253-4,  339-40, 
348-50,  384-6,  399-402,  415-16,  451-2,  468,  515-16.  In  1841-3,  Erastna 
Snow  and  others  were  in  Mass. ;  Joshua  Grant,  in  Ya  and  N.  G. ;  Jacob  Gates, 
in  Ind.;  Jas  Blakeslee,  in  N.  Y.;  and  A.  Young  and  Saml  B.  Frost,  in  Tenn. 
Id,  iu.  602-6,  620,  696-7,  792-8,  820-1.  Inl842-3,  A.  L.  Lamareaux  was 
preaching  in  Ind. ;  B.  M.  Webb,  M.  Serrine,  and  several  others,  in  Mich. ; 
Edwin  D.  Woolley  and  L.  A.  Shirtliff,  in  Mass.;  Wesley  Wendell,  in  Omn. ; 
F.  M.  Edwards,  in  Tenn.;  and  R.  H.  Einnamon  and  O.  White,  in  Ky.  Id,, 
17.  89,  166-7,  194^,  226-7,  260-1,  300,  302,  354,  t.  508.  In  1843-4,  G.  J. 
Adams  was  preaching  in  Penn. ;  Benj.  Brown  and  Jesse  W.  Grosby,  in  N.  Y. ; 
Alfred  Hall  and  S.  Braman,  in  Ind. ;  Benj.  L.  Glapp,  W.  Huitt,  S.  Gully, 
and  H.  W.  Ghnrch,  in  Miss.;  Danl  Botsford,  Jos.  Cocm,  Levi  Stewart,  and 
W.  0.  Glaik,  in  HI.;  W.  0.  Glark,  in  Iowa;  B.  H.  Kinnamon,  in  Va  and  N. 
G.;  and  P.  Haws  and  John  Brown,  in  Alabama.  M,  ▼.  387-8,  444,  460-1, 
468-9,  484-5,  507-8,  520-2,  702-3.  In  the  FhrnHer  Ovardian,  July  25  and 
Oct.  17,  1851,  also  in  the  DeserH  News,  Dec  13, 1851,  are  further  reports 
from  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  ihe  U.  S.  Between  the  date  of  Joseph 
Smith's  assassination  and  the  settiement  of  the  saints  in  the  valley  of  ut^ 
Great  Salt  Lake,  missionary  work  was  partially  suspended.  For  farther 
missionary  work  in  New  York,  see  S,  L,  Heraidt  June  16,  1877;  S.  F,  AUa^ 
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remains  only  to  add  that,  throughout  the  Union,  the 
Mormons  were  less  successful  in  making  proselytes 
than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe. 

In  the  year  1883,  Orson  Pratt  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  southern  Canada,  and  ®  about  the  same  date 
Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  o^anized  a  church 
near  Hamilton.  In  1836,  Parley  !rratt,  brother  to 
Orson,  being  then  one  of  the  twelve,  was  sent  to 
Upper  Canada^  to  preach  and  establish  a  church;  and 
from  this  ministry  it  was  foretold  that  the  gospel 
should  spread  into  England.  With  him  went  Brother 
Nickerson,  who  parted  company  at  Hamilton.  Left 
alone,  knowing  no  one,  having  no  money,  what  should 
he  do?  His  destination  was  Toronto;  fare  by  stetfmer 
two  dollars;  it  would  be  a  tedious  journey  on  foot 
He  entered  his  closet  and  prayed  to  the  Lord,  then 
stepped  out  upon  the  street  and  began  chatting  with 
the  people.  Presently  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger 
who  asked  his  name,  and  whither  he  was  going,  and 
if  he  did  not  want  money.  Parley  answered,  explain- 
ing his  position,  whereupon  the  stranger  gave  him 
ten  dollars,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  tfohn  Tay- 
lor, a  merchant  of  Toronto,  where  he  arrived  the 
same  day.     He  was  kindly  received  by  Mr  and  Mrs 

Kov.  6,  1869;  in  Boston,  S,  F.  Bulletin,  Ang.  16,  1870;  in  Washington,  2>ei- 
eret  News,  Apr.  30,  1853;  in  Pa,  S,  F.  BuSetin,  July  22,  1881;  in  Va,  Juv^ 
idle  InstrucUfr,  zv.  128-9;  in  N.  C,  Id.,  tv.  21-2;  in  Oooraia,  8.  F.  BvUelin, 
Ang.  12, 1881;  in  Tex.,  Millennial 8Uar,  zxxviii.  588-9;  in  tiie  sonthern  statos 
ffenerall.v,  Juvenile  Inatruelor,  xv.  63;  in  Iowa,  Millenmal  8tar,  xxxriii.  381; 
Ikaerft  News,  Ang.  8, 1877;  in  Ark.,  Millennial  8tar,  xxxviii.  380-1;  in  CoL, 
8.  F.  BuU.,  Nov.  11,  1864;  in  Ar.,  S.  F.  BulUtin,  Apr.  12,  1873;  8.  F  Call, 
July  14,  1873;  PreseoU  Miner,  Aug.  9,  1873;  Millennial  Star,  xxxviii.  170-1; 
in  Gal.,  8.  F.  Herald,  June  26, 1854,  Feb.  9,  June  4, 1855;  in  Or.,  8.  F.  AUa, 
Jan.  2).  1858;  8ac  Union,  Aug.  12,  1857.  In  1882  there  were  about  110 
Mormon  miflfldonariea  in  the  United  States.  Contributor,  iii.  128. 

^Preaching  in  Potten,  Canada,  north  of  Vermont,  the  first  sermon,  so  far 
as  is  known,  that  was  ever  delivered  in  the  British  dominions.  Utah  Pioneers, 
SSd  Ann,,  26. 

*  After  retiring  to  rest  on  a  certain  evening  in  April  1835  he  was  aroused 
by  Heber  C.  Kimball,  who,  being  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  said: 
*  Thon  shalt  go  to  Upner  Canada,  even  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  capital, 
and  there  thon  shalt  nnd  a  people  prepared  for  the  fidness  of  the  gospel,  and 
they  shall  receive  thee.'  PraU's  AulMog.,  141-2. 
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Taylor,  but  they  couM  give  him  no  direct  encourage- 
ment; he  took  tea  with  them,  and  then  sought  lodg- 
ings at  a  public  house.  In  the  morning  he  visit^ 
the  clergymen  of  the  place,  none  of  whom  would 
open  to  him  their  dwellings  or  places  of  worship. 
Then  he  applied  to  the  sheriff  for  the  use  of  the 
court-house,  then  to  the  authorities  for  a  public  room 
in  the  market-place,  and  with  no  better  result.  The 
prospect  was  dark,  considering  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning this  mission.  Again  and  again  he  tried  with 
no  better  success.  His  resources  were  exhausted; 
he  could  do  nothing  more;  he  must  depart. 

He  retired  to  a  grove  just  outside  the  town  and 
prayed.  His  heart  was  very  heavy.  He  returned 
to  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  where  he  had  left  his 
handful  of  baggage,  and  bade  his  friends  farewell. 
Mr  Taylor  was  touched  with  pity,  and  held  him  for 
a  moment  in  conversation,  during  which  a  Mrs  Wal- 
ton entered  and  began  talking  in  an  adjoining  room 
with  Mrs  Taylor,  who  spoke  of  Parley's  failure,  say- 
ing: ''He  may  be  a  man  of  God,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
have  him  depart."  The  visitor  was  at  once  deeply 
interested.  "Indeed,"  she  said,  "I  feel  that  it  is  so, 
and  that  I  was  directed  hither  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord.  I  am  a  widow;  but  I  have  a  spare  room  and 
bed,  and  food  in  plenty.  My  son  will  come  and  guide 
him  to  mv  house,  which  shall  be  his  home;  and  there 
are  two  large  rooms  to  preach  in."  Parley  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.  His  labors  were  thenceforth  at- 
tended with  success.  Mrs  Walton  soon  received  bap- 
tism; a  friend  of  hers,  a  poor  widow,  was  miraculously 
cured  of  blindness,  and  many  in  consequence  believed. 

There  was  a  Mr  Patrick,  a  wealthy  and  influential 
man,  whose  custom  it  was  every  sabbath  to  hold  in 
his  house  a  meeting,  wherein  were  discussed  questions 
concerning  salvation,  without  regard  to  doctrine  or 
dogma.  Both  John  Taylor  and  Mrs  Walton  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  these  meetings,  the  former  fre- 
quently taking  a  part  in  the  discussions.     On  one  oc- 
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easion  Farley  attended,  and  was  invited  to  speak,  but 
declined,  preferring  to  give  a  special  call,  which  he 
did.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  rooms  were  filled; 
at  the  close  of  a  powerful  discourse  another  meeting 
was  called  for,  and  then  another.  Taylor  became 
more  and  more  interested ;  he  once  accompanied  Par- 
ley into  the  country  where  he  had  promised  to 
? reach;  at  length,  with  Mrs  Taylor,  he  was  baptized. 
*hus  was  a  shining  light  brought  into  the  church,  a 
branch  of  which  was  now  established  in  Toronto,  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  mission  work  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.**> 

During  the  year  1837,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson 
Hyde,  ot  the  quorum  of  the  twelve,  accompanied  by 
Willard  Kichards,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  a  mission 
to  England,  the  members  of  which  were  drawn  from 
elders  of  the  church  in  Canada,  and  several  of  whom 
were  English,  or  had  friends  in  England.  The  elders 
chosen  were  Joseph  Fielding,  Isaac  Russell,  John 
Goodson,  and  John  Snider."  Taking  ship  for  Liver- 
pool, where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  of  July,"  apos- 
tles Kimball,  Hyde,  and  Willard  Bichards  landed 
without  the  means  of  paying  for  their  first  night's 
lodging;  but  the  remainder  of  the  party  furnishing  the 
funds,  all  secured  apartments  in  the  same  dwelling, 
and  two  days  later  took  coach  for  Preston.  Here  at 
Vauxhall  Chapel,  then  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  James 
Fielding,  brother  to  Elder  Fielding,  the  doctrines  of 
Mormonism  were  first  proclaimed  in  Great  Britain, 
Kimball  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  teachings  of  the  book  of  Mormon. 

^'  After  ministeriiiff  at  Toronto  and  its  neighborhood  for  about  two  months, 
the  apostle  announced  that  he  must  return  to  Kirtland,  and,  as  he  relates,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  several  hundred  dollars  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
though  he  had  asked  no  one  for  money,  and  none  knew  that  the  main  reason 
for  returning  was  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Parley  again 
visited  Toronto  in  April  18^,  and  labored  there  until  spring  of  the  following 
year.  7(2. ,  166.  In  1  d41 ,  elders  Morrison  and  Bates  were  preaching  near  Kings- 
ton. Times  and  Secuann^  ii.  415.  About  two  years  later,  Ben.  Brown  and 
Jesse  W.  Crosby  preached  in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Id,,  vi.  766-7. 

1*  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  26;  PraU's  AtUobiog,,  183;  Times  and  Seasons^ 
iii  879. 

^*0n  board  the  Oarrick 
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The  work  prospered,  and  within  a  few  months  ahout 
1,500  converts  were  made,^  not  only  at  Preston,  but 
also  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  as  we 
shall  see  later,  in  Glasgow  and  in  the  south  of  Wales. 
In  April  1840,  when  was  held,  at  Preston,  the  first 
council  of  the  twelve  in  a  foreign  land,  Brigham 
Young,  who  arrived  in  England  during  this  year,^*  be- 
ing elected  their  president,  the  church  claimed  in  the 
British  Islands  nearly  2,000  proselytes,"  in  April  1841 
more  than  e^OOO,**  and  at  the  close  of  1852  more  than 
32,000.  According  to  a  statistical  report  of  the  church 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31, 1852,  there  were  at  that  date  742 
branches,  17  of  the  quorum  of  seventies,  10  high-priests, 
1,913  priests,  2,752  elders,  1,446  teachers,  and  856 

^^Smiik,  Biae,  Progrtn^  and  TramU,  30-1.  In  TMdge*s  Wcmm,  248,  it 
it  stated  that  2,000  were  baptized  within  &At  months.  This  is  probaUv  ex- 
aggerated. The  first  oonyerts,  nine  in  namber,  were  biytiaed  in  the  Bibble, 
July  30,  1837.    Names  given  in  Id.,  241. 

"  On  board  the  Patrick  Henry,  together  with  Parley  and  Orson  Pratt,  Gea 
A.  Smith,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Beaben  Hedlock.  Brigham  left  his  home 
in  Montrose  on  Sept.  14,  1839.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he  was  carried  to  the 
house  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  where  he  remained  until  the  18th,  when  they  set 
forth  together.  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Tonng  was  left  with  an  infant  only  ten  dava 
old,  ana  the  yonnflest  child  of  Mrs  Kimball,  who  was  then  sick  with  chiiia 
and  fever,  was  omy  three  weeks  old.  Heber,  who  was  also  suffering  from 
ague,  relates  that  when  he  took  leave  of  his  family,  it  seemed  as  if  his  very 
heart  would  melt  within  him.  '  This  is  pretty  tough,  is  it  not?'  he  remarked 
to  Brigham.  '  Let  us  rise  up  and  give  them  a  cheer. '  The v  arose,  and  swing- 
ing their  hats,  cried,  '  Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  for  Israel  1*^  Neither  were  m 
condition  to  travel,  and  both  were  almost  penniless.  Arriving  at  Kirtland, 
which  place  they  visited  on  their  way,  Brigham  had  one  New  York  shilling 
left,  and  Heber  claims  that  meanwhile  the  neoessaiy  funds  had  been  sup- 
pUeid  by  some  heavenly  messenger.  The  vessel  sailed  on  the  19th  of  March, 
and  reached  Liverpool  on  the  6tli  of  April,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  oi^gan- 
ication  of  the  church.  Brixham  left  the  ship  in  company  with  Heber  and 
Parley,  and  when  he  landed  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Hooanna! '  On  the 
next  day  they  went  to  Preston  by  rail.  HitL  B.  Toung,  MS. ;  T<m»g*8  Jour.,  in 
MUlenmal  Star,  xxv.  711-12;  Time8  and  Seawnt,  ii.  223;  WTkUne^a  WomnnU 
Exper,,  MS.  A  parting  hymn,  compoeed  by  Ftirley  a  few  days  before  the 
vessel  sailed,  will  be  found  in  FraU*8  Auiohioq.,  332,  and  TSmea  and  Seamma, 
Llll.  OnDec.  8, 1839,  elders  Hiram  Clark,  Alex.  Wru^t,  and  Sam.  MuUiner 
had  arrived  at  Preston,  and  on  Jan.  13»  1840,  elders  Wilfiird  Woodmfl^  John 
Taylor,  and  Theodore  Tnrley.  Id,,  iii.  884. 

^In  the  MUUnmal  Star,  i.  20,  is  a  list  of  most  of  the  towns  in  tdiich 
branches  were  established,  with  the  number  of  members  in  eacL 

>*  In  Id,,  L  302,  the  number  is  given  at  5,814,  besides  800  who  had  emi- 
grated to  America  during  that  season.  These  figuesindode  the  Welsh,  Iiiahi 
iootch,  and  Bianx  converts. 
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deacona"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of 
members  at  this  date  was  about  the  same  as  is  stated 
in  the  report  dated  June  1,  1851,^  no  interval  of  this 
length  having  previously  occurred  during  which  the 
number  of  proselytes  was  not  largely  increased. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  number  of  branches  had  in- 
creased by  100,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
1852  more  than  2,000  members  had  emigrated. 

Manchester  conference,  with  its  starved  factoxy 
operatives,  heads  the  list  with  3,282  members,  and 
those  who  have  visited  any  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  Lancashire,  where  in  wmter  men,  women, 
and  children  may  be  seen  hastening  from  their  ill- 
drained  hovels  through  the  snow  and  slush  of  the 
dark  streets  to  the  cotton-mill,  returning  exhausted 
with  toil  to  their  supper  of  bread  and  tea,  will  not 
wonder  that  these  hapless  human  beings  were  glad  to 
exchange  their  hard  lot  for  the  plenty  of  the  prom- 
ised land  In  London  the  number  of  proselytes  was 
2,464,  in  Birmingham  1,883,  in  Norwich  1,061,  and 
in  Liverpool  1,041.  In  no  other  town  or  city  does 
the  numoer  amount  to  one  thousand,  though  most  of 
the  shires  of  England  are  represented  in  the  list  of 
branches. 

At  this  period  the  British  Islands  were  justly 
termed  the  stronghold  of  Mormonism;  and  that  Mor- 
mon missionaries  msAe  in  that  country  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their 
32,000  proselytes,  nearly  all  of  them  being  mechanics, 
laborers,  or  factory  operatives,  expended  of  their  scant 
earnings  nearly  one  dollar  per  capita  a  year  for  the 
purchase  of  Mormon  books,  periodicals,  and  insignia.^ 

IT  Daring  that  term  3,400  penoni  had  been  haptiied,  86  had  emigrated, 
and  234  had  died.  Id.,  zv.  78. 

>'A  copy  of  whieh  will  be  fomd  in  Id.,  ziii.  207f  and  in  oondenied  form 
in  Maeiof,  The  Mormona,  240-7. 

^  In  &B  Millennial  Star,  ziii.  208,  itisBtated  that,  between  May  30  and 
June  10,  1851,  £255-8-1  was  reoeived,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  80  cents  per 
eapUa  for  that  period.  In  Ibid,  we  have  a  list  of  £l,065-2-lf  due  from 
the  various  conferences  for  books,  badges,  etc. 

The  first  number  of  the  Midenmal  Star  was  pnbliahed  In  May  1840^ 
soma  lew  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Brigham  Yoong  and  his  par^.  Parley  P.. 
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.i'X, .',  %i  ,'«--;  xv-*-  »  i:;-i.  -t:-  ^^i-r-  1:^:4.  3-<u  ;s-».  a»-#>, 

',*^  %  0  ^  vr/  .raj*>»l  T*.\f,'^A  ■r-,Tr-i4r  >t  .4fe^M  trr-^rj  "ararr  ia^  sf  i>40 
*i^»  /^^r-    /'/-<*.    «*  M.  t^i^'  -f  -J  v^-Ti*,/****.  -/--iS«i-    "1  :r  I   Mt  MMj  vcrk 

5?^.  -<»',  ^i. .  *»,  iS'V >,  if /,->  ■«•  '1  -ajt  9«a!r-Si»  -x  Ajei^  -L  1^41,  tfte  mm- 
*^^  ^/  ^^  >;  ^. '  /  wa  ^  4Ar'.  '.  .t  uarxsaaes  <ai2e;t  a  Fa-j-  aad  agGB  arservsrd 
V^/  ^*'  .    ^-'^^  '.va-t   i.'*-;  ««ai.^z  &&  v^\je:jt  «5  'ae  *a:£rj  a  Oieat  Be  tarn, 

1/      />  /  x,//,   /:*  v*y  •>  rrfc.r'..  >•  vxni,  aat-j-c,  mc:.^^,  jnd  f.-.-fanii  left 

i^^    /.  *  .^    t'rt.   'j\  V-A  »/..:.  h'^i0^JtLKr.  'M.    Apr.  ff..  i?4i.     Yo 

i;  *..  .V.  ♦'     /  ,«n.   /  ,..^  i*  «  /*•/<  <./  T'Aruf,  kA-Jjj.    Pfciey  i 

V-*/,  //  *y^.'t  •,'.^..  ^rA  ^r,  /r^X  -9:*^  fc«  flH^isii  for  t^  C.  &  oa  tbe 

V'  r  ^/».^  /  ,.v*,  ar'^'.r.  lj^»fLXff  r.u/m  jkL«i  F  nm  Cltfk  as  aaBitaatL  Doxinig 
^>y  >  /  «  W..V  !,.js^f'**  '/!,,  ^rt»rrk^  'ffsjrJi^A  of  rrr.-.gr^.tt  vcre  aent  to  the  U.  S. 
/"/////«  Aof//,»/yf  ,  '^/4f  >/;.  7-'>t  JiMei  a»i'3<a«0M  of  Fchu  1,  1843,  a»> 
i^^,/^>ii  S'fi^wn,  hrr.r*^  tx  S^\r^x*,  In  JsAe  1643,  Eider  Pi  ■ben  HaHlnrk 
i»».*!  *;/V/',V/J  j^«-»t.'>f«t  '/  t.'^  flizljta  ■  iwiTn,  /dL,  ir.  232;  and  agun  in 
I'vV/,  MJJ^f,,.ud  i.f/ff,  './:  42,  mr^iTt  xat  Bame  ia  apeOed  Hedlock.  Ward 
K»i»4  it04/^„i%*A'\  yt.Ku  Htf4i/^M  in  iinb  ynmdemcj.  Id,^  t.  140^  142:  la 
l^A**  7  in^/fu  Hy'>,  wkM  ],TK9.^'ifaiX  *A  u^  Eoropeaa  nriwinn  Biehard^  Narr.^ 
kA  '.  ,  '//  ^'/T  M'/^,  ^^  r/ii«A.'yTjanes  w«rre  afpointad  for  the  UoHed  Statea. 
h  \i*^s,  m  yt  n  u  \n  kUU/^unvil  nt/ir^  zlL  KM.    J^ortiier  nMntaon  of 


4rv/P  W«  Ktr/'.iAU'i  wjJl  ^^  /'/TjrM  in  the  pa<zea  of  the  MiUemmkU Star,  Fromtier 
///////////«,  /.j.r.  4,  July  5Jr,,  ntcxA.,  19,  1^,  Jnij2i,  Dec  11,  1850,  July  13, 
A'/p/,  H.  I  >*,./!  J  ////'//***  //ary/  />/  Zion,  64-^;  Deseret  i^ncf,  N<nr.  29,  Dec.  27, 
I'v  /I,  y.Jy  '/A,  Ih;/A  K'^b.  5,  JHr>3.  Oct.  5,  1S54,  July  25,  1855,  Feb.  26,  1862, 
»'.'  t^  ii,  I'-AV/,,  SUfh  9,  Uhc.  7,  1864,  March  22,  1865,  June  7,  1865,  May  8, 
^^y  VO.  I^>/,  Mur';h  Ifi,  J87I,  Joly  15,  1874,  June  30,  1875,  Sept.  11,  1878; 
l/tnk  ino-fm,  r#;  H.  F.  JJu/Utin,  June  11,  Nov.  24,  1883;  Sae.  Union,  July  2, 
1^,  /.'/,  Mil'/  \i,  iHty.f.  Jn  the  autumn  of  1^16  John  Taylor,  Farley  Ptatt^  and 
Oip^nt  WytUi  wt'jtt  ordt'.rtul  to  proceed  to  England,  the  saints  being  then  en- 
<MiiM|i4'i  Hi  ('oiificii  lilniU,  Procuring  a  £at-bottoined  boat,  they  voyaged 
i\ii¥/n  Hill  MntN/iuri  JUvcr  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they  met  with  some 
ttl  t.lii>  \rttUn\iitu  m4*ri,  tiud  thcrieo  took  the  steamer  for  St  Louis.  From  that 
Ally  flMty  imkImkI  Kuuiund  by  way  of  New  York,  Parley,  however,  returning 
i/t  i  'nuuiil  iUunn  rind  VV  in  t<'r  Quarters  with  money  contributed  by  the  saints  in 
ilin  i.iitii«rii  NtaUiH  frir  tho  aMMUtance  of  their  families  and  brethren,  joining  his 
MrtmwUm  latiir.    The  miiisionaries  visited  the  Tarious  churches  in  MngHiMi^ 
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98,  of  priests  to  182,  of  elders  to  521,  of  teachers  to 
105,  and  of  deacons  to  128.^ 

In  Wales  and  Scotland  the  Mormons  were  at  first 
no  less  successful,  the  number  of  proselytes  at  the 
close  of  1852  being  in  the  former  country  nearly 
5,000,^  and  in  the  latter  more  than  3,000;**  but  in 
these  countries  also  a  reaction  occurred,  the  number 
of  Welsh  members  at  the  close  of  1878  having  fallen 
to  325  and  of  Scotch  to  35 1.**  In  Ireland,  as  in  other 
catholic  countries,  their  missionaries  were  regarded 
with  little  favor,  the  converts  mustering  in  1852  only 
245,  though  between  1846  and  1852  Ireland  was 
passing  through  the  years  of  her  sorest  tribulation, 
and  those  of  her  people  who  accepted  Mormonism 

Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  were  well  received.  Taylor  relates  that  the  converts 
were  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  tea-parties,  at  which  he  was  often  ret^nested 
to  sing,  one  of  the  songs  composed  oy  himself  being  '  The  Upper  Cahfomia, 
O  that's  the  land  for  me!'  He  also  states  that  a  marked  feeling  among  the 
English  was  the  desire  to  emigrate.  ReminiacenceSj  MS.,  18-19. 

^  MUlennicU  Star,  xlL  110. 

"  Millennial  Star,  xv.  78.  On  July  6,  1840,  Henry  Royle  sod  Frederick 
Cook  were  appointed  to  Flintshire,  and  on  Oct.  SOth  a  church  of  32  members 
was  established  there.    Jas  Bumham  reported  from  Wrexham  on  Dec.  23, 

1840,  that  there  were  about  100  saints  in  that  neijghborhood.    On  Feb.  10, 

1841,  the  2  churches  had  an  agjnregate  membership  of  150.  Utah  Pioneers, 
SSd  Ann,,  26.  In  1844  Elder  Henshaw  was  in  South  Wales  and  meeting 
with  good  success.  Millennial  Star,  iy.  203.  In  1845,  Stratton  and  Henshaw 
were  in  Walp>s,  the  latter  preaching  in  the  south  the  language  of  the  country. 
Capt.  Dan.  Jones  was  preaching  in  Wrexham.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi  988-9. 
Jones  writes  from  Rhyd-y-bont,  Feb.  7, 1846,  that  he  has  more  places  to  preach 
in  than  he  can  possibly  attend  to.  Millennial  Star,  vii.  63.  For  sevem  years 
a  periodical  entitled  The  Udgom  Seion  was  published  at  Merthyr  Tydyil,  and 
continued  until  emigration  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  at  the  Welsn  mission. 
Bichards*  JSibliog,  ^  Utah,  MB.,  9, 

^  Alexander  Wright  and  Samuel  MuUiner  were  sent  to  Scotland  in  Dec. 
1839,  shortly  after  their  arriyal  in  £Ingland.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  they 
had  baptized  a  few  conyerts  at  Paisley.  Times  and  Seasons,  i.  110;  O.  Pratt, 
in  Uttih  Pioneers,  SSd  Jnn.,  26.  At  a  general  conference  on  Apr.  17,  1840, 
it  was  reported  the  Scotland  branch  had  3  elders  and  21  members.  Times  and 
Seasons,  i.  120.  Elder  H.  Clark  left  Liyerpool  for  ScotUnd  July  27,  1840. 
Id,,  ii.  229.  About  May  1,  1840,  Elder  Orson  Pratt  was  sent  to  Edinburgh. 
Jd,,  ii.  91.  At  a  conference  at  Glasgow  April  6,  1841,  the  membership  was 
368.  In  1842  Jno.  McAuley  was  stationed  there.  In  1843,  Elder  Jno.  Cairns 
was  appointed  to  Scotland,  and  at  the  Glasgow  conference  of  Nov.  5,  1843, 
the  membership  had  increased  to  768.  Id.,  ii  191,  iy.  129-^;  Times  and  Sea- 
sons, iy.  232.  In  1845  Peter  McCue  was  president  of  the  Glasgow  confer- 
ence and  Jno.  Banks  of  the  one  at  Edinburgh.  Millennial  Star,  y.  182-3.  In 
1846  Franklin  D.  Kichards  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  church  in 
Scotland,  assisted  by  his  brother  Samuel.  Richards*  Karr,,  MS.,  27. 

>■  Millennial  Star,  zli  110. 
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had  an  opportunity,  as  we  shall  see  later,  of  improving 
their  condition.** 

In  British  India,^  Ceylon,  British  Guiana,  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  West  Indies,^  in  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,*^  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  there 
were  also  branches  of  the  church,  though  in  none  of 
the  British  colonies  were  the  missionaries  received  so 
cordially  as  in  the  mother  country. 

**  On  July  27, 1840,  Apoetle  John  Taylor,  Elder  McQaffe,  and  Priest  Black 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Ireland,  Btayins  about  a  week  at  Newry  and  lis- 
bum.  They  were  followed  in  Sept.  by  Elder  Theodore  CurtiB.  UtcJi  Pionfen^ 
SSd  Arm,,  26.  On  May  29,  1843,  Elder  Jas  Sloan  was  appointed  to  Ireland. 
Timfs  and  Seasons,  iv.  232.  Mackay,  The  Moi-mons,  247,  sajrs  that  Mormon- 
iam  was  not  preached  in  Dublin  till  1850,  bat  this  statemeat  is  doubtfuL  In 
Sept.  1840  Taylor  visited  the  Isle  of  Man,  aooompanied  by  Hinun  Clark  and 
one  or  two  brethren  from  LiverpooL  Utah  Pumeers,  SSd  Ann,,  26.  Taylor  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  beins  replaced  by  J.  Blakeslee  in  Nov.  A  church 
was  organized  at  Douglas.  Cbrk  returned  to  Liverpool  on  Jan.  8,  1841,  and 
Blakeslee  on  Feb.  16th,  leaving  a  membership  of  70.  Times  aand  Seasons,  iL 
484;  AlUlennial  Star,  iv.  147. 

^  Wm  Donaldson  sailed  from  England  for  Calcutta  esrly  in  August  1840l 
Times  and  Seasons,  ii.  229.  Wm  Willes  landed  in  Calcutta  Dec.  25,  185l» 
and  during  his  sojourn  baptized  some  300  natives  and  established  a  church 
of  about  40  Europeans.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Amu  26.  Jos.  Richards  was  also 
in  Calcutta  in  1851.  Id,,  28.  Elders  Nathaniel  V.  Jones,  Robert  Skelton, 
Samuel  A.  WooUey,  Wm  Fotheringham,  Richard  Ballantyne,  Truman  Leon- 
ard, Amos  Milton  Musser,  Robert  Owen,  and  Wm  F.  Carter  arrived  in  Cal- 
cutta and  held  a  conference  in  April  1853.  Smithes  Rise,  Progress,  and  TVoveti^ 
34-5.     For  further  items,  see  Deseret  News,  May  14,  1853,  Jan.  5,  Oct.  19» 

1854,  March  8,  1855;  Sac,  Union,  May  17,  1856. 

^Elders  Aaron  F.  Farr,  Darwin  Richardson,  Jesse  Turpin,  and  A.  B. 
Lanibson  landed  at  Jamaica  Jan.  10,  1853.  They  called  on  the  American 
consul,  who  told  them  that  the  law  extended  toleration  to  all  religious  sects, 
and  soon  afterward  held  a  meeting;  but  a  mob  gathered  round  the  hall  where 
service  was  being  held  and  threatened  to  tear  it  down,  as  they  had  heard 
that  the  elders  were  polygamists.  Two  of  the  missionaries  were  shot  at  while 
making  their  escape  from  the  island.  Smith* i*  Rise,  Progress,  and  Trasods,  36. 

^'  Wm  Barrett  was  sent  to  Australia  from  Bnrslem,  England,  by  Geo.  A. 
Smith  in  July  1840.  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  34.  In  1845  An- 
drew Anderson  had  organized  a  church  of  9  members  at  Montipeer  township. 
Times  and  Seasons,  \i.  989.  In  March  1852  Jno.  Murdock  and  Chas  W. 
Wandell  had  organized  a  church  with  a  membership  of  36  at  Sydney.  Early 
in  1853  Augustus  Famham,  Wm  Hyde,  Burr  Frost,  Josiah  W.  Fleming,  and 
others  landed  at  Sydney,  and  afterward  extended  their  labors  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  and  New  Zealand.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Arm,,  26.  Smith's  Rise, 
Progrefts,  and  Travels,  34.  In  August  of  this  year  Famham  published  the 
first  number  of  Zion*s  Watchman  at  Sydney.     It  was  continued  until  Apr. 

1855.  Richards*  Bibliog,  of  Utah,  MS.,  13.  A  brief  account  of  the  work  in 
the  above  countries  is  ffiven  in  Utah  Pion.,  26,  and  Smithes  Rise^  Progress^ 
and  Travels,  34-6.  In  1852  the  Australian  missions  were  prosperous.  Dee- 
eret  News,  Mt^y  28,  1853.  In  later  yeaxs  they  were  less  successruL  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1876,  Elder  Croxall  writes  from  Sidney  that  the  brethren  are 
working  faithfully  in  Australia,  but  meet  with  little  encouragement.  Millem- 
nial  Star,  xxxviii.  381.  In  this  year  there  were  four  Mormon  nus8i<»iariea  at 
Christ  Church,  and  one  at  Wellington,  N.  Z.  There  were  also  two  or 
at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania.  Id.,  379,  509. 
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In  France  and  Germany  few  proselytes  were  mMle. 
In  the  former  country  there  were,  in  June  1850, 
branches  of  the  church  at  Paris,  Boulogne,  Calais, 
and  Havre;  but  the  total  number  of  members  was 
probably  little  more  than  a  hundred."  In  Germany 
the  Mormons  were  even  less  successful.  In  1853 
Elder  Carn,  who,  two  years  before,  had  been  impris- 
oned and  afterward  expelled  from  the  confederation 
for  preaching  Mormonism,  applied  at  Berlin  for  per- 
mission to  hold  meetings.  The  answer  was  that  he 
must  leave  the  city  immediately  under  pain  of  trans- 
portation.**    In  Holland,*^  Denmark,"  ocandinavia,** 

»An  elder,  name  not  given,  was  In  France  in  1845  end  baptiied  twa 
T^nus  and  Setuons,  vi  080.  John  Pack  and  Cartia  E.  Bolton  left  Salt  Lake 
City  in  company  with  Apoetle  Jno.  Taylor,  on  Oct  19,  1849,  and  arrived  in 
Paris  in  Jnne  1850,  having  been  joined  in  England  by  Fred  Piennr,  Arthar 
Stayner,  and  Wm  Howell,  the  last  of  whom  h£^  been  in  France  before.  For 
anccess,  etc.,  see  Utah  Pioneen,  SSd  Ann.^  27;  SmUh*B  RisCj  Progress,  and 
Travels,  32.  Farther  information  concerning  the  branches  in  France  will  be 
foand  in  FrorUier  Guardian,  Feb.  6,  Ang.  21,  1850,  June  13,  Sept  10,  1851; 
Deseret  News,  Jan.  10,  Oct  2,  1852.  In  1861  a  petition  was  presented  to 
Kapoleon  III.,  asking  for  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospeL  Millennial 
Star,  xxiii.  220-1. 

*  For  afifairs  in  Germany  and  Prosna  see  Deseret  News,  Apr.  17,  1852, 
May  28, 1853,  Aug.  14, 1867,  Oct  U,  1876;  Spencer  Orson,  in  Taylor's  Govt  qf 
God's  Tracts,  no.  20;  Bertrand,  Mem,  Morm. ,  285-6.  At  the  close  of  1878  the 
German  mission  claimed  152  members  of  the  church.  MillemUal  Star,  xli.  111. 

'^  After  several  months'  labor,  a  church  was  organized  at  Amsterdam,  num- 
bering 14  members.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann,,  iS.  In  1866  the  Dutch  mis- 
sion was  fairly  prosperous.  See  letter  of  Elder  Joseph  Weiler,  in  Deseret  News, 
Oct.  24,  1866.  In  1877  there  was  72  memben  of  the  church  at  Amsterdam. 
Millennial  Star,  xl.  91. 

'^  Apostle  Erastus  Snow  and  three  elders,  appointed  by  Salt  Lake  confer- 
ence of  Oct  1849,  arrived  at  Copenhagen  June  1,  1850.  For  results  of  early 
Danish  mission,  see  Utah  Pioneers^  SSd  Ann,,  27;  SmiUi's  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Travels,  32-3;  Deseret  News,  WBkj  1,  Deo.  11,  1852;  Frontier  Guardian,  Sept 
18,  Oct  16,  la'K),  March  7,  May  16,  Julv  11, 1851,  Jan.  10,  Nov.  6, 1852.  In 
1851  the  book  of  Mormon  was  translated  into  Danish,  and  later  The  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.  Richards'  Bibliog.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  11.  There  were  in  1851,  261 
converts  in  Denmark,  of  whom  150  were  at  Copenhagen.  Frontier  Guardian, 
Aug.  22,  1851.  About  600  are  claimed  in  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann,,  27.  In 
July  1877  the  first  two  chapters  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet  were  published 
in  Danish,  brioging  his  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
book  of  Mormon. 

''Bv  order  of  Apostle  Snow,  who  had  charge  of  the  Scandinavian  mission. 
Elder  John  Forsgren  proceeded  to  northern  Sweden  in  1850,  where,  at  Geffle, 
he  baptized  20  persons,  but  was  sent  out  of  the  country  by  the  authorities.  In 
1851  Elder  Peterson  was  ordered  to  Norway,  and  organized  a  branch  at  Ber- 
gen. Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann,,  27.  In  1879  the  work  had  so  greatly  increased 
that  23  missionaries  were  appointed  for  Scandinavia.  A  list  of  them  is  given 
in  Millennial  Star,  xli  692-3.  At  the  close  of  1878  there  were  in  this  nus- 
sion  46  branches,  467  elders,  and  4,158  members  of  the  chm'ch,  1,255  persona 
having  been  bftptiaed  during  the  year.  Id,,  HI.    For  further  particuumi,  sea 
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Iceland,"  where  was  published  The  Voice  of  Joseph,^ 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,**  in  MexicOj'^in  Chili,  in  China, 
in   Siam,*'  in  the   Sandwich  and  Society  islands,*® 

Deseret  News,  July  19, 1866^  May  3, 1866;  JtwenUe  IrutruOor,  xy.  92-3;  Car- 
ton State  Register,  June  26,  1872.  Several  pamphets  were  published  in  the 
Swedish  language,  and  in  1853  the  Scandinavien  S0eme  was  established  at 
Copenhagen,  which  30  years  later  was  still  the  orsan  of  the  Mormon  church 
and  was  well  supported.  Richards*  Bibliog.  qf  UUui^  MS.,  9. 

»  Utah Pknieers,  SSd  Ann,,  27;  DeBortt  News,  July  21, 1875,  Sept.  20, 1876. 

*^See  letter  of  Francois  Stoudeman,  in  Deseret  News^  Oct  16,  1852.  Lo- 
enzo  Snow,  with  three  elders,  arrived  at  La  Tour  Sept.  19, 1820.  For  results, 
see  Id.,  27;  Millennial  Star,  xiL  370-4;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels, 
32;  Frontier  Ouardian,  Feb.  21,  1850.  Further  missionary  items  will  be 
found  in  the  Deseret  News,  Apr.  2,  1853,  March  8,  1855,  Aug.  14,  1867.  The 
book  of  Mormon  and  other  works  were  translated  into  Italian  in  1852.  The 
Voice  of  Joseph:  A  Bri^  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  cmd  Persecutions  (if 
the  Church  oj  Jesus  Christ  qf  Laiier-day  Saints;  with  their  present  position  €tnd 
prospects  in  Utah  Territory,  together  with  American  Exiles*  Memorial  to  Con- 
gress, by  Lorenzo  Snow,  one  of  t/ie  ISjoelve  Apostles,  Liverpool  and  London^ 
1862,  ahbreviated/rom  the  Italiaai  edition,  was  published  for  general  circulation 
in  various  languages,  and  is  a  well-written  historical  sketch,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Besides  the  expulsion  from  Missouri  and  Illinois,  a 
general  view  of  their  ^location,  settlements,  and  government  in  Upper  Califor- 
nia '  is  well  presented.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  missionary  tabors  of  the 
elders  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 

**  Branches  of  the  church  were  established  in  Switzerland,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lorenzo  Snow,  about  the  year  1 850.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  ^  rni. ,  28.  Soon 
afterward  Elder  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  published  at  Geneva  a  volume,  entitled 
Le  R^fiecteur,  and  organized  a  branch  of  the  church  in  the  French  quarter  of 
that  city.  Richards*  Bibliog.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  11.  In  1856-7  Elder  Jno.  L. 
Smith  published  two  volumes  of  a  monthly  periodical  styled  Der  Darsteller 
der  heiligen  der  Utxen  tage.  Other  books  and  pamphlets  innumerable  were 
publisiied  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Richards*  Bibliog.  qf  Utah, 
MS.,  11.  For  further  mention  of  the  Swiss  mission,  see  Deseret  ^ews,  Sept. 
21,  1854,  Aug.  14,  1867,  Oct  11,  1867.  At  the  dose  of  1878  there  were  in 
Switzerland  17  branches,  31  elders,  and  494  members  of  the  church,  127  bap- 
tisms being  recorded  during  that  year.  Millenniai  Star,  xlL  111. 

'*  A  letter  from  Elder  D.  W.  Jones,  dated  Concepcion,  Chihuahua,  Mex., 
Apr.  21,  1876,  states  that  he  and  his  fellow-missionaries  were  hard  at  work. 
About  this  time  Jones  preached  at  the  theatre  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  but 
was  ill  received.  MiUennial  Star,  xxxviii.  381,  609.  Portions  of  the  book  of 
Mormon  were  translated  into  Spanish  for  the  use  of  Mexicans,  and  entitled 
Trozos  Sdectos  del  Libro  de  Mormon  (S.  L.  City,  1875). 

*^ Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Traids,  33,  35.  ^h^  Chinese  mission  was  a 
failure.    See  Deseret  News,  Oct.  29.  Deo.  22,  1853. 

^^Deseret  News,  Nov.  29,  1851,  Ma^  1. 15,  July  24,  Kov.  27,  1852.  In  1856 
the  book  of  Mormon  was  published  in  Hawaiian  by  George  Q.  Cannon.  See 
Honolulu  Friend.  An  account  of  Cannon's  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1853-4  is  given  in  his  work  entitled  My  Farst  Mission.  For  further  missionazy 
labors  in  these  islands,  see  Deseret  News,  Apr.  2,  July  30,  Oct.  29,  Dec.  15, 
1853,  Aug.  6, 1856,  Jan.  21,  Dec.  9, 1857,  June  1,  Aug.  17,  Nov.  30,  1864,  June 
12,  1867,  Aug.  19,  1868,  July  3,  1874;  MiUeaniaJl  Star,  xxxviii.  380;  Con- 
tributor, V.  2&;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  21.  In  1844  Addison  Pratt  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  island  of  Tooboui,  Society  group,  where  he  had  oi^ganized  a 
church  with  about  a  dozen  members.  At  the  same  time,  Noah  Rogers  and 
Benj.  F.  Grouard  were  stationed  at  Tahiti,  but  met  with  little  success.  In 
Got.  Rogers  went  to  the  island  of  Huahine.  Millennial  Star,  v.  178-9,  vi.  5- 
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and  even  in  Jerusalem,  was  the  Mormon  gospel 
preached.* 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  success 
of  Mormon  evangelism  has  been  the  most  pronounced 
in  countries  where  the  climate  is  harsh,  where  wages 
are  low,  and  the  conditions  of  life  severe,  where  there 
is  freedom  of  conscience,  and  where  there  is  a  large 
class  of  illiterate  men  and  women,  prone  to  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism.  Elsewhere  no  lasting  impression 
has  been  made.  Thus  for  many  years  the  strong- 
hold of  Mormonism  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  England, 
while  in  the  British  colonies,  where  for  the  most 
part  food  is  cheap,  labor  is  in  demand  at  living  rates, 
and  the  people  are  somewhat  more  enlightened  than 
in  the  mother  country,  missionaries  have  met  with 
little  encouragement.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark large  numbers  of  proselytes  have  also  been  bap- 
tized; but  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Switzerland,  the  results  have 
been  meagre,  and  accomplished  with  great  effort. 
The  Scandinavian  and  British  missions,  the  former 
including  Denmark,  claimed,  at  the  close  of  1878, 
nearly  8,000  members  of  the  church  ;*°  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  other  parts  of  Europe  there  could  not  be 

6,  57-^,  Tii.  14;  Timea  and  Seaatms,  vi.  81^14,  835-8,  882,  1019.  These 
elders  started  in  Oct  1843,  their  passage  being  ratid  by  P.  B.  Lewis  as  a  dona- 
tion to  the  mission.  One  of  their  number,  K.  F.  Hanks,  died  on  the  yoyage 
and  was  buried  at  sea.  They  baptized  over  1,200  natives.  Other  mission- 
aries at  these  islands  were  Jas  S.  Brown,  Alva  Hanks,  and  one  Whittaker; 
but  all  were  expelled  by  the  French  in  1851.  Smith's  Rise^  Progress,  and  7Var- 
els,  31.    See  also  Utali  Early  Records,  MS.,  35,  37,  84. 

'*  Orson  Hyde  was  appointed  by  a  general  conference  held  at  Nauvoo  Apr. 
6,  1840,  to  a  mission  to  tne  Jews  in  London,  Amsterdam,  Constantinople,  and 
Jerusalem.  He  arrived  in  the  last-mentioned  city  Oct.  24,  1841,  and  returned 
to  NauYOO  in  1842.  Utah  Pioneers,  S3d  Ami.,  2Q,  By  his  own  efforts,  he  raised 
the  money  for  his  passage,  often  suffering  great  privation  during  his  labors, 
his  only  tood  at  times  being  snails.  Of  Jewish  descent,  he  stirred  up  his  un- 
believing race  in  the  towns  to  which  he  was  sent  to  a  livelier  faith  in  the 
promises  of  their  gathering,  and  consecrated  their  land  anew  to  their  restora- 
tion, when  the  glory  of  their  latter  house  should  be  greater  than  the  glory  of 
their  former  house.  Richards*  Utaft,  Miscell,  MS.,  18.  See  also  Smith's  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Travels,  31;  Millennial  Star,  ii.  166-9.  For  mission  to  Pales- 
tine in  1872,  see  Corresp.  qfPal,  Tourists,  passim. 

*'*A  statistical  report  is  given  in  Millennial  Star,  xli.  110-11. 
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found  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  additional  members. 
If  to  these  figures  be  added  15,000  converts  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  United  States,  4,000  in  British 
America,  3,000  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  islands, 
and  perhaps  2,000  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  have  a 
total  of  35,000  latter-day  saints  scattered  among  the 
gentiles;  and  estimating  the  population  of  Utah  at 
140,000,  a  total  of  175,000  professing  the  Mormon 
faith.*^ 

Of  the  present  population  of  Utah,  about  one  third 
are  of  foreign  birth,  and  at  least  another  third  of  for- 
eign parentage,  converts  having  been  gathered  to  Zion 
as  speedily  as  the  means  could  be  furnished,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Mormon  evangelism. 

Between  1837  and  1851  about  17,000  proselytes 
set  sail  from  England/^  among  them  a  considerable 
percentage  belonging  to  other  nationalities.  In  the 
latter  year,  not  more  than  3,000  persons  arrived  in 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  including  converts 
from  the  United  States;  although  at  this  time  it  was 
published  in  American  and  copied  in  European  papers 
that  proselytes  by  the  hundred  thousand  were  on 
their  way.  In  1852  immigration  was  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale.^    During  a  single  month  352  converts 

*>  Remy,  Jour,  to  O.  8,  L.  City,  ii.  212-13,  givMa  table  of  the  approximate 
number  of  Mormons  in  each  country  in  1859.  The  total  is  186,000,  of  whom 
80,000  were  in  Utah,  40,000  in  other  states  and  territories,  32,000  in  England 
and  Scotland,  8^000  in  British  America,  5,000  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, and  7,000  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  islands.  His  figures  are  at 
least  20  per  cent  too  high.  The  entire  population  of  Utah,  for  instance,  was 
not  more  than  60,000  at  this  date.  A  writer  in  the  Hut.  Mag.,  March  1859, 
p.  85,  places  the  total  at  126,000,  of  whom  38,000  were  residents  of  Utah. 
Add  20,000  more  for  Utah,  and  we  have  a  total  of  146,000  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted approximately  as  the  correct  figures.  Other  estimates  differ  widely, 
the  Mormons  themselves,  in  an  official  statement  published  in  the  JDeseret 
NewB^  in  1856,  claiming  480,000  members  of  the  church  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.    See  American  Almanac^  1858,  338. 

^Linforth  gives  the  number  despatched  by  the  British  agency  between 
1840  and  1852  at  11,296.  RotUe  from  Liverpool,  15.  The  first  vessel  sent 
from  England  was  the  North  America,  which  sailed  June  16,  1840l  The  ship 
started  on  another  voyage  Sept.  8th  of  the  same  year.  In  Burton's  City 
qfthe  Saints,  361-2,  is  a  list  of  vessels  that  sailed  between  1851  and  IS61. 

^  Estimated  by  Ezra  T.  Benson  at  10,000  souls.  It  was  probably  less 
than  half  that  number.  The  census  of  1850  places  the  popmation  of  the 
territory  at  a  little  over  11,000;  the  reports  of  the  bishops  of  wards  at  the 
Oct.  conference  in  1853,  as  given  in  Eichard^  Hist.  Indaents  of  Utah,  MS.. 
39,  at  18,206. 
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took  ship  from  Liverpool,  of  whom  108  were  labor- 
ers, the  remainder  being  farmers,  joiners,  shoemak- 
ers, rope-makers,  watch-makers,  engine-makers,  weav- 
ers, tailors,  masons,  butchers,  bakers,  painters,  potters, 
dyers,  iron-moulders,  glass-cutters,  nail-makers,  basket- 
makers,  sawyers,  gun-makers,  saddlers,  miners,  smiths, 
and  shipwrights.**  Of  the  total  emigration  between 
1850  and  1854,  it  was  estimated  that  28  per  cent 
were  laborers,  14  per  cent  miners,  and  about  27 
per  cent  mechanics,  among  every  two  hundred  be- 
in^  found  one  domestic  servant,  a  shepherd,  and  a 
printer,  and  among  every  five  hundred  a  school- 
master, with  here  and  there  a  university  graduate, 
usually  of  no  occupation,  a  dancing-master,  a  doctor, 
a  dentist,  and  a  retired  or  cashiered  army  officer.*" 
For  each  emigrant  as  he  arrived  was  apportioned 
an  allotment  of  ground,  and  thus  all  became  landed 
proprietors;  though  few  brought  with  them  capital, 
save  the  ability  to  labor,  and  many  had  not  the  means 
wherewith  to  pay  for  their  passage. 

On  October  6,  1849,  was  organized  at  Salt  Lake 
City  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  poor  to  remove  from  Europe 
and  the   United   States.**    The   company  has  con- 

^IfayAeto,  The  Mamums,  245;  EdMurgh  Review,  Apr.  1854,  851.  In 
JAnforiKe  RoiUefrom  Liverpoolf  16-17,  is  a  table  Bhowing  tho  ocoapations  of 
emigrants  sent  through  the  British  agency  between  1849  and  1854. 

^  Benm'e  Jour,  to  8.  L,  Vity,  iL  224-5. 

^  Utah  Perpetual  Emiqraiing  jPufid,  MS.  On  Sunday  Sept.  0,  1849,  it 
was  voted  that  a  perpetoal  fund  be  instituted  in  aid  of  the  poor  among  the 
latter-day  saints,  and  that  Willard  Snow,  John  D.  Lee,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Bnnk- 
lin  D.  Richards,  and  John  S.  Fullmer  be  appointed  a  committee.  At  a  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  church,  held  Oct.  6tn  and  7th,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
committee  should  raise  funds  for  this  purpose,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
Edward  Hunter,  and  that  the  control  of  tne  funds  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
first  presidency.  On  Sept.  15th  Brigham  Toung  was  chosen  president  and 
Willard  Riduuds  was  afterward  appointed  secretary.  Utah  Early  Records, 
MS.,  95,  97,  113,  114.  The  company  was  incorporated  by  the  pKroviaional 
goTemroent  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  Sept.  14,  1850,  and  the  act  of  incorpora^ 
tion  was  made  legal  Oct  4,  1851,  and  amended  and  confirmed  by  the  same 
body  Jan.  12,  1856.  The  company  began  rendering  material  aid  on  the  13th 
of  March,  1850.  On  Sept  3,  1852,  the  first  company  of  emigrants  assisted 
by  this  fund  arrired  at  S.  L.  City  in  charge  of  Abraham  O.  Smoot  Richardtf 
tiitt.  Inddenii  qf  Utah,  Ma,  18;  Deseret  News,  Sept  18,  1852;  UtahSmi- 
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tinned  in  operation  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  through 
it  fifty  thousand  persons  have  been  assisted  in  remov- 
ing to  Utah.  "The  fund  was  gotten  up,"  says  Wood- 
ruff, "on  the  principle  of  perpetual  succession,  to  con- 
tinue increasing  on  condition  of  the  people  acting 
honestly,  and  in  accordance  with  their  covenants 
repaying  the  amounts. .  .which  had  been  advanced.*^ 
The  sum  thus  loaned  was  usually  refunded  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  this  obligation  was  held  sacred  by  most 
of  the  saints,  some  working  out  their  indebtedness  at 
the  public  ateliers  of  the  tithing  oflSce,  and  receiving 
meanwhile  half  the  value  of  their  labor,  besides  be- 
ing supplied  with  food.  There  were  many,  however, 
who  neglected  or  were  unable  to  pay  the  advance, 
the  amount  due  to  the  funds  increasing  gradually, 
until,  in  1880,  it  had  reached,  with  interest,  $1,604,- 
000.  At  the  jubilee  conference,  held  in  April  of  this 
year,  one  half  of  the  debt  was  remitted  in  favor  of 
the  most  worthy  and  needy  of  the  assisted  emigrants.** 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  Samuel  W.  Richards  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  British  mission,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 30th  was  appointed  agent  of  the  emigration  com- 
pany. During  this  and  the  following  year  emigration 
parties  were  organized  with  better  system,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  fund  extended  to  larger  numbers  than 
during  any  previous  period.  On  July  17,  1852,  was 
published  in  the  Millennial  Star  the  seventh  general 
epistle  of  the  twelve.     "Finally,  brethren,  fear  God; 

grcUing  Fund,  MS.  For  farther  particalars  conoerning  the  fund,  see  Snow*» 
Voice  of  Joseph,  16;  Frontier  Ouardian,  Apr.  3,  1866;  Deaeret  News,  Sept. 
18,  1852,  Dec.  1,  1853;  Contributor,  ii.  177;  Ferris'  UtaJli  and  ifte  Mormons, 
163-4;  Mackay'8  The  Mormons,  260-2;  Olshauaen,  Mormonen,  187;  BerUrand, 
Mem,  d'un  Mormon,  73-4;  HisL  B,  Young,  MS.;  LwfortKs  RouU  from 
Liverpool,  13;  Young*s  Jour,  of  Disc.,  ii.  49-74;  Todd*s  Sunset  Land,  182-4. 

*^  Utah  Pioneers,  1880,  p.  47.  In  a  letter  to  Orson  Hyde,  Brigham  nys: 
'When  the  saints  thus  helped  arrive  here,  they  will  give  their  obCgations  to 
the  church  to  refund  the  amount  of  what  they  have  received  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit, . .  .the  funds  to  be  appropriated  as  a  loan  rather  than 
a  ffift.*  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  152-3.  Immigrants  nearly  all  came  to 
Salt  Lake  and  were  distributed  from  this  x>oint. 

*^Ulah  Emigrating  Fund,  MS.;  Circular  from  the  Twelve  Apottks,  in 
Mormon  PumpJUels,  no.  3. 
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work  righteousness,  and  come  home  speedily.  Pre- 
pare against  another  season  to  come  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands; and  think  not  that  your  way  is  going  to  be 
opened  to  come  in  chariots,  feasting  on  the  fat  of  all 
lands.  We  have  been  willing  to  live  on  bread  and- 
water,  and  many  times  very  little  bread  too,  for  years, 
that  we  might  search  out  and  plant  the  saints  in  a 
goodlv  land.  This  we  have  accomplished,  through 
the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  father;  and  we  now  in- 
vite you  to  a  feast  of  fat  things,  to  a  land  that  will 
supply  all  your  wants  with  reasonable  labor;  there- 
fore let  all  who  can  procure  a  bit  of  bread,  and  one 
garment  on  their  back,  be  assured  there  is  water 
plenty  and  pure  by  the  way,  and  doubt  no  longer,  but 
come  next  year  to  the  place  of  gathering,  and  even  in 
flocks,  as  doves  fly  to  their  windows  before  a  storm." 
These  words  were  repeated  by  hundreds  of  elders 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  second  invi- 
tation was  needed.  Men  offered  themselves  by  thou- 
sands^ begging  for  passage  to  the  land  of  the  saints, 
promising  to  walk  the  entire  way  from  St  Louis  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  to  assist  in  hauling  the  provisions 
aind  baggage.  To  meet  this  demand,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  despatch  emigrants  for  the  ensuing  season 
at  the  low  rate  of  £10  sterling  per  capita  for  the  en- 
tire journey,*^  including  provisions,  and  nearly  one 
thousand  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity. There  were  now  four  classes  of  emigrants: 
first,  those  assisted  from  the  fund  by  order  from  Salt 
Lake  City;  second,  assisted  emigrants  selected  in 
Great  Britain;  third,  the  £10  emigrants;  fourth,  emi- 
grants who  paid  all  their  own  expenses  and  sent  for- 
ward money  to  procure  teams."     The  entire  outlay 

^Lir^orth'B  JRoutefrom  Liverpool,  12.  Li  the  Millennial  Star,  zv.  618,  is 
ft  notice  that  the  fint  ship  of  the  season  would  BaU  earlv  in  Jon.  1853.  Each 
application  mnst  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  name,  a^e,  occupa- 
tion, and  nativity  of  the  applicant,  and  by  a  deposit  of  £1.  Parties  were  to 
provide  their  own  bedding  and  cooking  utensils.  Richards,  Narr.,  MS.,  32^ 
remarks  that  vessels  from  New  Orleans  could  be  chartered  at  low  rates,  as 
thev  could  seldom  obtain  return  freight. 

^  At  this  date  the  price  of  a  team,  including  watfon,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
two  milch  cows,  was  about  £4Q.  lAv/orth^a  Souu/rom  Idvapool^  12. 
Hut.  Uxab.    27 
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for  the  seaaon's  emigration  was  not  less  than  £30^000. . 
A  year  or  two  later  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  minimmn  charge  from  £10  to  £13,  on  account  of 
the  greater  cost  of  provisions,  wagons,  and  cattle, 
caused  hj  the  California  emigration. 

Of  emigrant  travel  by  sea  and  land  we  have  inter- 
esting records.  Excepting  perhaps  some  parts  of 
Soudan,  there  were,  at  this  date,  few  places  in  the 
world  more  difficult  to  reach  tluui  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  After  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  a 
journey  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  awaited 
the  emigrants  by  way  of  St  Louis  and  Council  Blu&, 
from  which  latter  point  they  must  proceed  in  wagons 
or  on  foot  across  the  wilderness,  travelling  in  this 
primitive  fashion  for  three  weary  months  before  reach- 
ing their  destination.  Of  all  tiie  thousands  who  set 
forth  on  this  toilsome  pilgrimage,  few  failed  to  reach 
the  city  of  the  saints,  the  loss  of  life,  whether  of  man 
or  beast,  being  very  much  below  that  which  was  suf- 
fered by  {)arties  bound  for  the  gold-fields  of  Califor- 
nia. While  at  sea,  eveiy  provision  was  made  for  their 
health  and  comfort,  and  after  reaching  Council  Blufi& 
none  were  allowed  to  start  until  their  outfit  was  com- 
plete and  their  party  fully  oi^anized. 

The  Liverpool  manager  of  one  of  the  New  Orleans 
packet  lines  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Mormons  during  the  vear  1850.  He 
states  that  they  were  generally  intelligent  and  well 
behaved,  and  many  of  them  highly  respectable.  After 
mentioning  the  vocations  of  the  emigrants,  he  de- 
clares that  the  precautions  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  decency,  and  cleanliness  on  board  were  ad- 
mirable, and  well  worthy  of  imitation;  and  that  from 
his  observation  of  the  slovenly  and  dirty  habits  of 
ether  classes  of  emigrants,  it  would  not  only  conduce 
to  their  comfort  and  health,  but  would  absolutely  save 
the  lives  of  many  if  similar  regulations  were  intro- 
duced.'^ 

**  Machaif^  The  M$rmcn$t  270-3.  'The  most  MrapQloos  elMiiliiie«  mf 
ihwfght  te  i%  aaoeMiiy;  frequent  fumigation  «nd  qwinkliag  with  limef  and 
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The  Mormons  objected  to  take  passage  in  shipii 
which  carried  other  emigrants;  or,  if  thev  embarked, 
in  such  vessels,  it  was  always  arranged  that  a  parti- 
tion should  be  built  to  separate  them  from  the  gen- 
tiles. The  dietary  was  on  a  scale^  that  gave  to  most 
of  them  better  fare  than  that  to  which  they  had  be- 
fore been  accustomed.  Many  of  the  vessels  chartered 
for  New  Orleans  were  of  large  tonnage,  some  of  then^ 
carrying  as  many  as  a  thousand  passengers.  When 
on  board,  the  brethren  were  divided  into  wards,  each 
with  its  bishop  and  two  councillors,  who  were  implic- 
itly obeyed.  The  centre  of  the  ship  was  occupied  by 
married  couples,  single  men  being  placed  in  the  bow 
and  single  women  in  the  stem,  otrict  discipline  was 
enforced  on  the  voyage.^  Divine  service  was  held 
each  day,  morning  and  evening,  when  the  weather 
was  favorable,  and  on  Sundays  an  awning  was  spread 
over  the  main  deck,  and  spare  spars  so  arranged  as  to 
furnish  seats.  Among  manv  of  the  companies  were 
excellent  choirs,  which  rendered  the  church  musio^ 
and  during  the  passage  there  were  frequent  entertain- 
ments, concerts,  and  dance-parties,  in  which  the  cap- 
tain and  o£ficer8  of  the  ship  participated. 

After  landing,  the  same  organization  was  maintained. 
Kemaining  for  a  few  days  at  New  Orleans,  the  emi- 

Cints  were  conveyed  in  companies  by  steamer  to  St 
uis,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Council  Blufis.^  Here 

<m  WMrm  dm  §31  nek  penoni,  ▼hether  willing  or  not^  wero  brought  into  ihe 
ftir  and  soiuihina.*  Lhtforth^M  Route  from  Lives^ocl^  25.  'For  eaoh  party  ynm 
appointed  watohmfln  lor  conunittaemen)  to  see  that  no  improprieties  ooonrred 
MDOOg  the  people,  or  between  our  people  and  the  lailorB.'  iHehard^  Narr.j 
MS.,  81.  in  1856  the  line  of  ttmte  was  changed  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  thence  to  GIneinnatL  JUeharda*  IncidaUsm  Utah  HlaL^MB.^  (L 

•*  For  each  adnlt,  weekly,  2^  lbs  bread  or  biscait,  1  lb.  wheat  floar,  5  Iba 
oatmeal^  2  lbs  rice,  i  lb.  soger,  2  os.  tea,  2  oc.  salt  Three  qoarts  of  watir 
were  allowed  per  diem.  IMorth*$  BouU/ram  Liverpool^  20.  Twenty  poonda 
of  braadstoflh  per  capita  and  an  allowance  of  bntter  and  cbeeae  were  provided 
by  the  Mormon  saperintendmt.  ifodboy.  The  Mornunu,  270.  Meat  was  of tsn 
iasoed  in  lien  of  meal  or  bread. 

**  All  were  required  to  be  in  their  bertha  at  8  o'clock,  and  before  7  As 
beds  were  made  and  the  decks  swept,  if  adbow,  7^  Mormons,  272. 

•«In  the  J)€$eret  Neum,  May  29,  June  12, 1852,  and  the  JweniU  IndnuAm, 

ziT.  143^  is  an  account  of  a  boiler  explosion  that  occurred  on  board  a  -^ 

Irom  8t  Loois^  with  a  list  of  thoas  who  were  killed  by  the  aooidenti. 
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they  rested  for  a  time  to  recruit  themselves  and  their 
cattle^  and  those  who  were  without  funds  worked  for 
the  means  wherewith  to  continue  their  journey,  or 
waited  until  supplied  with  money  from  the  emigration 
fund. 

When  the  brethren  were  ready  to  set  forth  for  Salt 
Lake  City,  they  were  divided  into  companies  of  ten, 
fifty,  and  a  hundred,  and  the  order  of  march  was  the 
-same  as  that  adopted  in  1848,  during  the  migration 
from  Nauvoo.  For  every  party  of  ten,  a  wagon,  two 
oxen,  two  milch  cows,  and  a  tent  were  provided. 
Each  wagon  was  examined  by  one  of  the  bishops,  and 
none  were  allowed  to  start  that  did  not  contain  the 
requisite  quantity  of  provisions**  and  ammunition. 
All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  required 
to  carry  a  rifle  or  musket.  Any  surplus  means  that 
the  members  might  possess  was  invested  in  breadstufis, 
groceries,  dry  goods,  clothing,  cattle,  seeds,  or  imple- 
ments. 

Of  the  journey  of  the  emigrant  trains  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  the  city  of  the  saints,  little  remains  to  be 
{(aid,  as  mention  of  this  matter  has  been  made  in  a 
previous,  chapter.  To  each  emigrant  as  he  travelled 
his  wagon  served  for  bedroom,  parlor,  and  kitehcn, 
and  sometimes  even  as  a  boat  in  which  to  convey  his 
effects  over  river  or  swamp.  The  average  day's  jour- 
ney did  not  exceed  thirteen  miles,  though  the  trains 
were  in  motionalmost  from  sunrise  until  even-fall, a  halt 
being  made  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and  in  order  to  give 
the  cattle  time  to  graze.  Many  of  the  caravans  con- 
sisted of  several  hundred  wagons,  some  of  them  drawn 
by  six  or  eight  oxen,  and  with  every  company  went 
large  bands  of  live-stock**    The  procession,  as  it  moved 

^^For  those  assistecl  by  the  emigration  fond  In  1863  wm  sopplied  for  each 
waffon  1,000  lbs  of  flour,  50  lbs  each  of  sugar,  rioe,  and  baoon,  dOof  beans,  20 
of  aried  apples  or  peaches,  25  of  salt,  5  of  tea,  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  and  10  ban 
of  soap.  Lij?/orth*8  RouUfrom  Liverpool,  19. 

^^  Describing  one  of  these  trains  which  he  encountered  in  the  valley  of  the 
Weber  on  Sept.  2,  1850,  Capt.  Stansbury  says:  '  Kinet^-five  wagons  were  met 
to-day  containing  the  advance  of  the  Mormon  emigration  to  tiie  valley  of  the 
Salt  Lake.    Two  lai-ge  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven  before  tlia  train;  andgeeea 
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slowly  along  with  its  endless  train  of  vehicles  and  its 
hundreds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules,  formed  a 
picturesque  and  motley  spectacle.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  to  be  found  the  New  England 
man  with  his  stock  of  trading  goods,  the  southerner 
with  his  colored  attendant,  the  Englishman  with  his 
box  of  mechanic's  tools,  the  Dane,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Scandinavian  with  their  implements  of  agriculture. 
There  were  few  trades  and  few  nationalities  not  repre- 
sented, and  few  professions  save  that  of  the  lawyer. 
Among  the  proselytes  were  university  graduates,  phy- 
sicians, ministers,  army  and  navy  officers,  school-mas- 
ters, merchants,  storekeepers,  and  even  pawnbrokers. 
Yet  amidst  all  this  heterogeneous  gathering,  through- 
out all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  march, 
there  was  little  strife  or  discord;  and  never  did  it  hap- 
pen, as  was  often  the  case  with  parties  bound  for  the 
gold-fields,  that  a  Mormon  company  broke  up  into 
fragments  through  the  dissension  of  its  members." 

Those  who  set  forth  early  in  the  season — not  later 
than  the  middle  of  June — seldom  met  with  any  seri- 
ous disaster;  and  it  was  recommended  that  none  should 
leave  Council  Bluffs  after  that  time  of  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  snow-storms  that  sometimes  pre- 
vailed in  the  mountains  during  autumn.  In  October 
1849,  for  instance,  while  crossing  Rocky  Ridge,  near 
the  summit  of  South  Pass,  a  party  in  charge  of 
Greorge  A  Smith,  the  prophet's  cousin,  encountered 
a  storm,  in  which  more  than  sixty  of  their  cattle  per- 
ished. Toward  night  on  the  2d  a  strong  wind  set  in 
from  the  north-east,  accompanied  with  driving  snow. 
The  company  encamped  on  a  branch  of  the  Sweet- 

and  torkeys  had  been  oonveyed  in  ooops  the  whole  distance  without  appor- 
ent  damage . . .  The  appearance  of  this  train  was  good,  most  of  the  wagons  hav- 
ing from  three  to  five  yoke  of  cattle,  and  all  in  fine  condition.  The  wagons 
swarmed  with  women  and  children,  and  I  estimated  the  train  at  one  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  100  head  of  sheep,  and  500  human  souls.'  ExpeeL  to  0. 8,  Lak^ 
223. 

*'  For  letters  and  news  from  emigrants  on  their  way  across  the  plains  and 
matters  concerning  the  organization  of  emigrant  bands,  see  Frontier  Ouardiaiit 
J>ec.  16,  1849,  Jane  12,  July  10,  24,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  2, 1850,  Jan.  22,  March  21, 
Joly  11,  Aug.  8^  1851. 
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water,  diiwisig  their  cattle  into  a  viDmr  copse  near 
Ij,  as  to  haSd  a  caml  was  innwiHe  The  wind 
fiieshened  into  a  gale,  and  then  into  a  hnRicane,  howl- 
ing inoessantlj  for  thirtjr-dx  Iknus,  and  drifting  the 
snow  in  ererjr  direction.  For  two  nigfats  women  and 
children  lay  nnder  their  firail  cowemg^  exposed  to 
the  blast,  with  no  food  hot  a  mond  of  bread  or  bis- 
cnit.  Tents  and  wagim-tops  were  blown  away,  and 
the  wagons  boned  almost  to  the  tops  of  their  wheels 
in  the  snow-drifts.  No  fires  eooM  be  l^fated;  little 
Ibod  coold  be  had;  no  aid  was  nigh;  and  now,  in  this 
wintry  solitude,  tiuHigh  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
▼alley,  the  saints  expected  no  other  fate  than  to  leave 
their  bodies  a  prey  to  the  wolves  and  the  vnltares. 

At  length  the  storm  abated,  and  making  their  way 
toward  the  willow  copse,  the  men  found  nearly  half 
their  cattle  lying  stiff  amid  the  snow-banks,  while 
others  died  from  the  effects  of  the  storm.  Not  a 
human  life  was  lost,  however,  though  in  this  neigh* 
borhood  many  a  grave  was  passeil,  some  of  friends 
near  and  dear,  some  of  gold-seekers,  whose  bodies 
had  been  disinterred  and  half  devoured  by  the  wolves^ 
and  some  of  their  persecutors  in  lUinois  and  Missouri, 
whose  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun,  a  head-board 
with  name,  age,  and  date  of  decease  b^g  all  that 
remained  to  mark  their  resting-place." 

Until  the  year  1856  the  poorer  classes  of  emigrants 
were  supplied  with  ox-teams  for  the  overland  portion 
of  the  trip,  the  total  cost  of  the  journey  from  Liverpool, 
including  provisions,  never  exceeding  sixty  dollars. 
There  were  thousands  of  converts  in  Europe,  however, 

''In  a  letter  dated  Mnddy  Fork— 930  mfles  from  ^VHiiter  Quarten— Oct 
18,  1849,  aod  jpoblished  in  the  FrmUier  Chtardum^  Dec  26th,  of  that  year, 
Oeoi^e  A.  Smith  writes :  'Among  others  we  notioed  at  the  Sonth  Bua  of  the 
Rocky  Monntains  the  grave  of  one  E.  Dodd,  of  Gallatin,  Ma.  died  on  tiie 
19th  of  July  last  of  typhns  fever.  The  wolves  had  completely  disinterred 
him.  The  clothes  in  which  he  had  been  buried  lay  strewed  around.  His 
under  jawbone  lay  in  tiie  grave,  with  the  teeth  complete,  the  only  remains 
disoemable  of  him.  It  is  believed  he  was  the  same  Dodd  that  took  an  active 
murt,  and  a  prominent  mdbocrat,  in  the  murder  of  the  saints  at  Haunts  Millii 
Mo.    If  so,  it  is  a  righteous  retribution.' 
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who  were  anxious  to  be  gathered  unto  Zion,  but  could 
not  command  even  this  sum,  and  measures  were  now 
considered  whereby  the  expense  could  be  reduced* 
After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  parties 
should  cross  the  plains  with  hand-carts,  in  which  they 
were  to  carry  their  baggage,  wagons  being  provided 
only  for  tente,  extra  provisions,  and  those  who  were 
unable  to  walk.  Instructions  to  this  effect  were  issued 
from  Brigham  Young,  September  30,  1855,  and  in  a 
general  epistle  of  the  twelve,  dated  October  29th,  a 
circular  being  published  in  Liverpool  about  four 
months  later  by  the  presidency  of  the  British  Isles^  in 
-which  the  rate  of  passage  was  fixed  at  £9  sterling  per 
capita.**  "The  Lord,  through  his  prophet,  says  of  the 
poor,  *Let  them  come  on  foot,  with  hand-carts  of 
wheelbarrows;  let  them  gird  up  their  loins,  and  walk 
through,  and  nothing  Efhall  hinder  them.*" 

Iowa  City  was  selected  as  the  point  of  outfit,  and 
there  the  hand-carts  were  built.  They  were  of  some- 
what primitive  fashion,  the  shafts  being  about  five  feet 
long  and  of  hickory  or  oak,  with  cross-pieces,  one  of 
them  serving  for  handle,  forming  the  bed  of  the  cart, 
under  the  centre  of  which  was  a  wooden  axle-tree,  the 
wheels  being  also  of  wood,  with  a  light  iron  band,  and 
the  entire  weight  of  the  vehicle  about  sixty  pounds.** 
Better  carts  were  provided  in  subsequent  years. 
When  the  hand-cart  emigrants,  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred in  number,  set  forth  from  Liverpool,  they  were 
assured  that  everything  would  be  provided  for  them 
on  their  arrival  at  Iowa  Citv;  but  on  reaching  that 
point  many  of  them  were  delayed  for  weeks  until  the 
carts  were  built.  Three  companies  started  early  in 
the  season  and  made  the  journev  without  mishap." 
The  next  company,  under  Captam  James  G.  Willie, 

"The  letter,  epistle,  Mid  eiroalar  will  be  found  Ib  the  MiUennicU  Stat^ 
xviL  812-15,  xviii.  49-55,  121-3. 

^Sletihou9e*$  Rocky  Mountain  8ainl8t  314.  The  oonitrQotion  of  the  cart 
win  be  aeen  in  a  cut  focing  this  page. 

*^  The  first  arrived  Sept.  26th,  and  were  met  by  the  first  preeidency  and  ik 
lai^ge  number  of  the  citizens,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  the  bandn  of  tha 
Kauvoo  legion.  DaentNews,  Oct.  6,  1856. 
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>yas  not  in  motion  until  the  middle  of  Jul j,  and  the 
last  that  season,  under  Captain  Edward  Martin,  not 
until  the  end  of  that  month.  They  were  divided,  as 
usual,  into  hundreds,  Willie's  company  being  somewhat 
below  that  number;  and  for  each  hundred  were  fur- 
nished twenty  hand-carts,  five  tents,  three  or  four 
milch  cows,  and  a  wagon  with  three  yoke  of  oxen  to 
convey  the  provisions  and  tents,  the  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  being  limited  to  seventeen  pounds  per 
capita,  and  the  freight  of  each  cart,  including  cooking 
utensils,  being  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

Willie's  company  reached  Winter  Quarters,  or  Flor- 
ence, as  it  was  now  termed,  near  the  middle  of  August, 
and  here  a  meeting  was  held  to  decide  whether  they 
should  continue  their  journey  or  encamp  for  the  win- 
teir.  They  had  yet  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to 
travel,  and  with  their  utmost  effort  could  not  expect 
to  arrive  in  the  valley  until  late  in  November.  The 
matter  was  left  with  the  elders,  all  of  whom,  except 
one  named  Levi  Savage,  counselled  them  to  go  for- 
ward and  trust  in  the  Lord,  who  would  surely  protect 
his  people.  Savage  declared  that  they  should  trust 
also  to  such  common  sense  as  the  Lord  had  given 
them.  From  his  certain  knowledge,  the  company, 
containing  as  it  did  so  large  a  number  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  of  women  and  children,  could  not  cross  the 
mountains  thus  late  in  the  season,  without  much  suf- 
fering, sickness,  and  death.  He  was  overruled  and 
rebuked  for  want  of  faith.  "Brethren  and  sisters," 
he  replied,  "what  I  have  said  I  know  to  be  true;  but 
seeing  you  are  to  go  forward,  I  will  go  with  you. 
May  Grod  in  his  mercy  preserve  us." 

The  company  set  forth  from  Florence  on  the  18th, 
and  on  each  hand-cart  was  now  placed  a  ninety-eight- 
pound  sack  of  flour,  as  the  wagons  could  not  carry  the 
entire  load.  At  first  they  travelled  about  fifteen  miles 
a  day,  although  delays  were  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  wheels  and  axles,  the  heat  and  aridity  of  the 
plains  and  mountain  country  speedily  making  many  of 
the  cart-wheels  rickety,  and  unable  to  sustain  their 
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burdens  without  frequent  repairs.  Some  shod  the 
axles  of  their  carts  with  old  leather,  others  with  tiu 
from  the  plates  and  kettles  of  their  mess  outfit;  and 
for  grease  they  used  their  allowance  of  bacon,  and  even 
their  soap,  of  which  they  had  but  little.  On  reaching 
Wood  River,  the  cattle  stampeded,"  and  thirty  head 
were  lost,  the  remainder  being  only  sufficient  to  allow 
one  yoke  to  each  wagon.  The  beef  cattle,  milch  cows, 
and  heifers  were  used  as  draught  animals,  but  were  of 
little  service,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  an- 
other sack  of  flour  on  each  hand-cart.  The  issue  of 
beef  was  then  stopped,  the  cows  gave  no  milk,  and  the 
daily  ration  was  reduced  to  a  pound  of  flour,  with  a  little 
rice,  sugar,  cofiee,  and  bacon,  an  allowance  which  only 
furnisheid  breakfast  for  some  of  the  men^  who  fasted 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

While  encamped  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte, 
the  emigrants  were  overtaken  by  F.  D.  Richards,  W. 
H.  Kimball,  G.  D.  Grant,  and  a  party  of  elders,  return- 
ing from  foreign  missions,  who  gave  them  what  en- 
couragement they  could.  "Though  it  might  storm 
on  their  right  and  on  their  left,  the  Lord  would  keep 
open  their  way  before  them,  and  they  would  reach 
Zion  in  safety."  .  After  camping  with  them  for  one 
night,  the  elders  went  on  their  way,  promising  to  leave 
provisions  for  them  at  Fort  Laramie  if  possible,  and 
to  send  aid  from  Salt  Lake  City.  On  reaching  Lara- 
mie no  provisions  were  found,  and  rations  were  again 
reduced,  men  able  to  work  receiving  twelve  ounces  of 
flour  daily,  women  and  old  men  nine  ounces,  and  chil- 
dren from  four  to  eight  ounces. 

As  the  emigrants  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Sweetwater,  the  nights  became  severe,  and  their  bed- 
covering  was  now  insufficient.  Before  them  were  the 
mountams,  clad  almost  to  the  base  with  snow,  where 
already  the  storms  of  winter  were  gathering.  Grad- 
ually the  old  and  infirm  began  to  droop,  and  soon 
deaths  became  frequent,  the  companies  seldom  leaving 

''At  this  point  the  country  was  alive  with  buffaloes. 
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their  camping-ground  without  burying  one  or  more  of 
the  party.  Then  able-bodied  men  began  to  succumb, 
a  few  of  them  continuing  to  pull  their  carts  until  the 
day  before  they  died,  and  one  or  two  even  on  the  day  of 
their  death.  On  the  morning  when  the  first  snow- 
storm occurred,  the  last  ration  of  flour  was  issued,  and 
a  march  of  sixteen  miles  was  before  them  to  the  near- 
est camping-ground  on  the  Sweetwater.  The  task 
seemed  hopeless;  but  at  noon  a  wagon  drove  up,  con- 
taining Joseph  A.  Young  and  Stephen  Taylor,  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  told  them  that  a  train  of  supplies 
was  on  the  way,  and  would  reach  them  in  a  day  or 
two.  Young  and  Taylor  immediately  went  on  to 
meet  Martin  s  company,  which  it  was  feared  was  even 
in  worse  plight  than  that  of  Captain  Willie.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  emigrants  pushed  forward,  and  by 
doubling  their  teams,  while  the  strongest  of  the  party 
helped  the  weak  to  drag  along  their  cart«,  all  reached 
the  camping-ground,  though  some  of  the  cattle  per- 
ished, and  during  the  night  five  persons  died  of  cold 
and  exhaustion. 

In  the  morning  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep;  and  now 
there  remained  only  two  barrels  of  biscuit,  a  few  pounds 
of  sugar  and  dried  apples,  and  a  quarter  of  a  sack  of 
rice.  Two  of  the  disabled  cattle  were  killed,  their 
carcasses  issued  for  beef,  and  on  this  and  a  small  dole 
of  biscuit  the  emigrante  were  told  that  they  must 
subsist  until  supplies  reached  them,  the  small  remnant 
of  provisions  being  reserved  for  the  young  children 
and  the  sick.  It  was  now  decided  to  remain  in  camp, 
while  Captain  Willie  with  one  of  the  elders  went  in 
search  of  the  supply  trains.  The  small  allowance  of 
beef  and  biscuit  was  consumed  the  first  day,  and  on 
the  second  day  more  cattle  were  killed  and  eaten 
without  biscuit.  On  the  next  day  there  was  nothing  to 
feat,  for  no  more  cattle  could  be  spared,  and  still  the  sup- 
plies came  not,  being  delayed  by  the  same  storm  which 
the  emigrants  had  encountered.    During  these  three 
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days  many  died  and  numbers  sickened,  some  expir- 
ing in  the  arms  of  those  who  were  themselves  almost 
at  the  point  of  death,  mothers  clasping  with  their 
dying  clutch  the  remnants  of  their  tattered  clothing 
around  the  wan  forms  of  their  perishing  infants,  and^ 
most  pitiful  sight  of  all,  strong  men  b^ging  for  the 
morsel  of  food  that  had  been  set  apart  for  the  sick  and 
helpless. 

It  was  now  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  the 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  snow-clad  ranges,  which 
could  be  traced  far  to  the  west  amid  the  clear,  frosty 
atmosphere  of  the  desert  There  were  many  who, 
while  they  gazed  on  this  scene,  did  not  expect  to  see 
the  light  of  another  day,  and  there  were  many  who 
cared  no  longer  for  life,  having  lost  all  that  makes  life 
precious.  They  retired  to  their  tents,  and  commend* 
ing  themselves  to  their  maker,  lay  down  to  rest, 
perchance  to  die.  But  presently  a  shout  of  joy  was 
raised,  as  from  an  eminence  near  the  western  portion 
of  the  camp  covered  wagons  were  seen  approaching, 
with  Willie  at  their  head.  In  charge  of  the  train 
were  Kimball  and  Grant,  who  distributed  to  the  com* 
panics  about  half  of  their  provisions,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  warm  clothing,  blankets,  and  buffalo-robes, 
the  remainder  being  sent  forward  under  charge  of 
Grant  for  the  use  of  Martin's  company,  while  Xim- 
ball  now  took  command  of  Willie's  detachment. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  hand-cart  emigrants  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  Some  were  already  beyond  all 
human  aid;  some  had  lost  their  reason,  and  around 
others  the  blackness  of  despair  had  gathered,  all 
efforts  to  rouse  them  from  their  stupor  being  unavail- 
ing. Each  day  the  weather  grew  colder,  and  many 
were  frost-bitten,  losing  fingers,  toes,  or  ears,  one  sick 
man  who  held  on  to  the  wagon-bars,  to  avoid  jolting* 
having  all  his  fingers  frozen.  At  a  camping-ground 
on  Willow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sweetwater, 
fifteen  corpses  were  buried,  thirteen  of  them  being 
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frozen  to  death.  Near  South  Pass  another  company 
of  the  brethren  met  them,  with  supplies  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  from  the  trees  near  their  camp  several 
quarters  of  fat  beef  were  suspended — *'a  picture,"  says 
Chislett,  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the  companies, 
"that  far  surpassed  the  paintings  of  the  ancient  mas- 
ters." From  this  point  warmer  weather  prevailed, 
and  fresh  teams  from  the  valley  constantly  met  them, 
distributing  provisions  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and 
then  travelling  eastward  to  meet  Martinis  company. 

On  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, it  was  found  that  sixty-seven  out  of  a  total  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  had  died  on  the  journey.  Of 
the  six  hundred  emigrants  included  in  Martin's  de- 
tachment, which  arrived  three  weeks  later,  a  small  per- 
centage perished,  the  storm  which  overtook  Willie's 
party  on  the  Sweetwater  reaching  them  on  the  North 
l^latte.  There  they  encamped,  and  waited  about  ten 
days  for  the  weather  to  moderate.  Their  rations  were 
reduced  to  four  ounces  of  flour  per  head  per  day,  for  a 
few  days,  until  relief  came.  On  arriving  at  Salt  Lake, 
the  survivors  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness^ 
arrangements  being  made  with  the  bishops  of  wards 
to  provide  for  those  who  had  no  relatives  m  the  terri- 
tory;  and  throughout  the  settlements,  wherever  it  was 
known  that  a  family  had  crossed  the  plains  with  the 
hand-cart  companies,  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  insure 
for  them  substantial  aid  from  the  brethren.** 

^My  aoooant  of  the  hand-oart  emitfratioii  Is  taken  prinoipally  from  Hr 
Ghialetfa  narrative  in  Stenhou9e*8  Rocky  Mountain  SaintB,  3 12-^38.  The  story 
as  told  in  Stenhouae's  Tell  It  AH,  206-36»  though  it  claims  to  have  been  written 
bv  one  of  the  women  of  the  pfurty,  and  perhaps  was  so  written,  is  merely  an 
adaptation  of  the  above.  Another  version  will  be  foond  in  T(nmg*s  Wife  No. 
19,  206-21.  For  other  mention  of  the  hand-oart  emigration,  see  Siskiyou  Co. 
Affaire,  MS.,  18;  Paddocl^e  La  Tour,  345;  Deeeret  New,  Nov.  12,  19,  3a 
1856;  8.  L.  Herald,  Jan.  4,  1879;  S.  F.  AUa,  Nov,  12,  13,  1856;  8,  R  Bvi- 
leUn,  Jan.  12,  1857.  In  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  magazines  appeared 
grossly  exaggerated  descriptions  of  this  disaster,  of  which  the  following, 
taken  from  the  Or.  Stateeman,  Jane  15,  1857,  may  serve  as  a  specimen:  *  Of 
the  2,500  persons  who  started  from  the  frontier,  only  about  200  frost-bitten, 
starving,  and  emaciated  beinffs  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sufferings.  The 
ndnaining  2,300  perished  on  the  way  of  hanger,  cold,  and  fatigne.'    Tha  cmi- 
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There  remains  yet  one  more  incident  in  the  story 
of  the  hand-cart  emigration.  On  arrival  at  Devil's 
Grate  on  the  Sweetwater,  twenty  men,  belonging  to 
Martin's  company,  were  left  in  charge  of  stock, 
merchandise,  and  baggage,  with  orders  to  follow  in 
the  spring.  The  snow  fell  deep,  and  many  of  the 
cattle  were  devoured  by  the  wolves,  while  others  per- 
ished from  cold.  The  rest  were  slaughtered,  and  on 
their  frozen  carcasses  the  men  subsisted,  their  small 
stock  of  flour  and  salt  being  now  exhausted.  Game 
was  scarce  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  their  utmost 
care  the  supply  of  food  could  not  hold  out  until  spring. 
Two  of  the  men,  with  the  only  horses  that  remained, 
were  sent  to  Platte  Bridge  to  obtain  supplies;  but  the 
animals  were  lost,  and  they  returned  empty-handed. 
Presently  the  meat  was  all  consumed;  and  then  their 
only  resource  was  the  hides,  which  were  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  soaked  in  hot  water,  after  the  hair  had  been 
removed.  When  the  last  hides  had  been  eaten,  nothing 
remained  but  their  boot-tops  and  the  scraps  of  leather 
around  their  wagons,  even  the  neck-piece  of  a  buffalo 
skin  which  had  served  as  door-mat  being  used  for 
food.  Thus  they  kept  themselves  alive  until  spring, 
when  they  subsisted  on  thistle  roots  and  wild  garlic, 
until  at  length  relief  came  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Even  the  worst  enemies  of  Brigham  Young  admit 
that  he  was  in  no  sense  to  blame  for  this  disaster,  and 
that  he  spared  no  eflTort  to  prevent  it.  When  tidings 
of  the  emigrants*  condition  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
he  at  once  suspended  all  other  business,**  and  declared 
that  nothing  more  should  be  done  until  every  avail- 
able team  was  sent  to  their  relief     He  himself  set 

liraoti  were  happy  and  oonteiit,  until  winter  overtook  them  in  the  moontaini, 
■inging  as  thqr  joomeyed,  one  of  their  songs  commencing: 

'  W«*z«  going  to  Zlon  with  our  earti, 
And  the  ^plritof  God  within  our  henita;* 

the  ehoms  of  another,  song  to  the  tune  of  '  A  little  more  dder:' 
*  Hnmh  for  the  camp  of  Tsnel  I 

Iliurah  for  thd  band-cart  scheme  1 
Hurrah  I    Hurrah!  'tis  better  far 
Than  wagon  and  ox-team.' 

**The  Octoher  conference  was  then  in  session. 
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the  example  by  sending  several  of  his  best  teams 
laden  with  provisions  and  clothing,  other  large  sup- 
plies  being  forwarded  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  a,nd  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  elders.  Each  one  contributed 
according  to  his  means,  those  who  had  no  teams  fur- 
'  nishing  apparel,  bedding,  and  food,  and  this  at  a  time 
when,  as  will  present^  appear,  the  territory  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  famine,  on  account  of  a  second 

^ue  of  grasshoppers. 

?he  catastrophe  was  due  mainly  to  the  error  in 
starting  so  late  in  the  season  from  Iowa  City,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  companies  did  not  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  able*bodied  men  in  proportion 
to  the  infirm,  the  women,  and  children.*  Moreover, 
the  winter  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  severe 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  Utah.  The  hand-cart 
scheme  was  perfectly  feasible,  if  carried  out  under 
proper  management,  as  was  proved  by  the  success  of 
the  first  companies,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  by  a 
party  of  seventy-four  missionaries,  who  accomplished 
the  trip  to  the  Missouri  in  forty-eight  days,  or  less 
than  half  the  time  needed  when  the  journey  was 
made  by  wagon.* 

After  the  hand-cart  disaster,  and  perhaps  partly  on 
account  of  the  reports  sent  home  by  the  survivors, 
there  was  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  rate  of  emigra- 
tion, though  with  many  fluctuations.  In  1876  onl^ 
1,184  proselytes  were  despatched  from  Liverpool,  this 
being  one  of  the  smallest  movements  recorded.  la 
1877  the  number  increased  to  1,479,  and  in  1878  to 
1,864,  but  in  1879  fell  off  to  1,456,  about  55  per  cent 
of  the  emigrants  for  the  last  of  these  years  being  of 

**It  was  from  Iowa  City  that  the  late  start  was  made.  Stenhoase  and 
others  d.elight  in  making  out  something  honrible  in  the  hand-oart  boaaoess* 
and  the  leiulers  no  better  than  the  vilest  criminals.  It  was  an  onfortosate 
affair,  in  which  the  leaders  snfiered  with  the  rest,  bnt  nothing  further  than 
thlB  can  be  justly  charged  to  any  one.  Rocfy  M&uniain  <9am<«,  341-2.  A  bio- 
grapbical  notice  of  Spencer  and  his  funeral  sermon,  delivered  by  Brighsss, 
will  be  found  in  S,  LcUx  Td,,  Dec.  9,  10,  1868. 

^Sloan^s  Utah  Oaxkteer,  1884,  26.  In  the  Deterei  Neum,  Apr.  29,  1857.  it 
is  stated  that  they  hoped  to  make  the  trip  in  40  days. 
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Bipitish  nationality,  and  35  per  cent  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Danish.^  In  the  church  records,  the 
total  emigration  from  foreign  countries,  between  1840 
and  1883,  is  stated  at  78,219  souls,  or  an  average 
of  nearly  2,000  a  year,  the  proselytes  taking  passage 
in  companies  of  from  12  to  800  in  243  different  ves- 
sels, all  of  which  reached  their  destination  in  safety.^ 
Probably  the  main  cause  of  the  decrease  in  emigration 
during  later  years  was  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  fare, 
which  in  1878  was  fixed  at  £14-14,  a  sum  for  which 
passage  could  be  secured  to  almost  any  portion  of  the 
world. 

Between  1850  and  1856  the  movement  appears  to 
have  reached  its  culmination,  proselytes  being  gathered 
by  the  thousand  to  the  promised  land,  and  thousands 
more  preparing  to  follow.  The  elders  were  exhorted 
to  ''thunder  the  word  of  the  almighty  to  the  saints 
to  arise  and  come  to  Zion."*  The  brethren  were 
commanded  to  shake  from  their  feet  the  dust  of  Baby- 
lon and  hasten  to  the  holy  city.  ''Every  saint  who 
does  not  come  home,"  says  the  sixth  general  epistle  of 
the  twelve,^^  "will  be  afflicted  by  the  devil."  "Every 
particle  of  our  means  that  we  use  in  Babylon,"  re- 
marks Elder  Erastus  Snow,^^  "is  a  loss  to  ourselves; 
and  it  is  so  much  means  expended  upon  Babylon  that 
ahall  perish."  "O  ye  poor  and  oppressed  .saints  1" 
writes  Elder  Samuel  Bichards,  "and  ye  rich  ones  too, 
in  these  lands,  do  not  your  bosoms  bum  with  the  good 
spirit  of  Gtody  which  fills  his  saints  always  with  a  de- 
sire to  congregate  together,  and  become  a  holy  and 

^ MiOamkdSiatr.isiL  680;  Dem^  News,  IfoY.  19, 1919.  ThareweMalao 
90  8wiai»  34  Germam,  and  8  of  other  nationalitiet. 

^Though  some  were  driTen  back  to  port»  and  ona  was  dinaaated  on  tha 
iroyage  to  New  Orleana.  Richard^  JBnUgr.  to  Utah^  MS.,  1. 

^MiOamial  Star,  xiv.  201. 

ttpobliahed  Jnly  15,  1852,  in  Id,,  xiv.  20. 

*>  At  a  special  ooundl,  held  at  23  Ratcliffe  Terrace,  IiUngton,  London,  on 
the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  0th  of  April.  An  aoooont  of  the  prooeedinn  will  be 
found  in  Id,,  m,  200-12,  225-^  243-7.  At  the  oloae  ol  the  oonferenoea  a 
memorial  was  preeented  to  Fhnklin  D.  Bicharda,  who  waa  then  about  to  re- 
tnru  to  Salt  Lake  Q^. 
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peculiar  people?  Do  you  not  long  to  gather  to  your 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  heights  of  Zion,  where 
sinners  cannot  dwell?  Do  you  not  fondly  wish  to 
assemble  with  the  elders  of  Israel  in  the  sacred  resting- 
places  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  there  inherit 
the  earth  and  enjoy  the  bountiful  blessings  of  a  mu- 
nificent creator?" 

Such  sayings,  freely  circulated  among  the  toiling 
myriads  of  Europe,  where  for  twelve  and  fifteai  hours 
a  day  men  worked  for  a  wage  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply their  needs,  were  not  without  effect.  Under  such 
conditions,  a  new  religion,  which  promised  to  exchange 
the  penury  and  drudgery  of  its  converts  for  plenty  and 
moderate  labor,  could  not  fail  to  receive  a  hearing. 
Moreover,  the  story  of  the  prophet's  assassination  and 
of  the  expulsion  from  Illinois  was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  saints  were  still  looked  upon  as  mar- 
tyrs, and  as  martyrs  who,  having  boldly  launched  forth 
into  an  untrodden  wilderness,  had  at  length  established 
for  themselves  an  abiding-place,  and  now  stretched 
forth  the  hand  of  christian  fellowship  to  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  in  all  the  earth.  Never  since  the 
founding  of  the  sect  was  their  cause  held  in  more  es- 
teem; never  had  they  dwelt  together  in  more  perfect 
harmony,  less  disturbed  by  outeide  influences,  or  less 
mindful  of  the  events  that  were  transpiring  in  the 
great  world  beyond.  The  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  departure  from  Nauvoo  had  witnessed  the 
rise  and  fall  of  an  empire,  the  crash  of  a  throne,  the 
great  revolutions  in  the  world  of  science  and  the  world 
of  commerce.  But,  except  so  far  as  they  seemed  to 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  their  seer,  all  these  matters 
concerned  them  less  than  did  the  building  of  a  saw- 
mill or  a  nail-factory  in  the  land  of  which  their 
prophet  had  foretold;  ''And  they  who  are  in  the 
north  countries  shall  come  in  remembrance  before  the 
Lord,. .  .and  a  highway  shall  be  made  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  deep, . . .  and  in  the  barren  deserts  there  shall 
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come  forth  pools  of  living  water;  and  the  parched 
ground  shall  no  longer  be  a  thirsty  land."^* 

^BevdcUion  qf  Joseph  Smithy  in  Doerine  and  Covenants,  327. 
Among  the  Mormon  works  largely  circulated  throughout  the  British  Isles 
and  Europe  was  one  published  in  1852,  and  entitled  The  Ootfernment  qf  Ood, 
bjf  John  Taylor,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  <^  the  Church  qf  Jesus  Christ  qf 
Latter-day  SaiiUs.  In  a  preface  by  James  linforth,  the  writer  states  that  it 
had  been  the  author's  intention  to  superintend  the  publication  of  this  work, 
an  Syo  volume  of  118  pages,  in  person;  but  the  cares  pretaining  to  his  mis- 
sionary labors  and  literary  work,  then  more  urgently  needed,  prevented  him. 
He  therefore,  on  his  depa^re  for  Salt  Lake  C^ty  in  the  spring  of  1852,  left 
with  Mr  Linforth  the  manuscript,  the  printing  of  which  was  superintended 
by  him.  As  a  dissertation  on  a  general  and  abstract  subject,  it  probably  has 
not  its  equal  in  point  of  ability  within  the  whole  range  of  Mormon  literature. 
The  style  is  lofty  and  clear,  and  every  page  betokens  the  great  learning  of 
the  author.  As  a  student  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  theologian,  and 
moral  philosopher,  President  Taylor  is  justly  entitled  to  the  front  rank;  while 
his  proficiency  in  foreign  languages  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  of  practical 
affiurs  rendered  his  services  no  less  important  as  manager  abroad  than  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  at  home. 

I  will  here  begin  the  biographical  notices  of  the  leading  men  of  Utah,  and 
of  some  of  the  pioneers,  carrying  the  same  along  in  the  notes  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  as  I  have  done  in  other  cases  in  my  historical  works.  The  lives  of 
some  have  already  been  fully  given;  and  in  regard  to  some  of  the  others  who 
have  not  yet  finished  playins  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  countrv,  their  bio- 
graphies will  be  given  here  out  partially,  and  finished  as  the  work  proceeds. 
First  after  Joseph  Smith  ana  Brigham  Young  should  be  mentioned  John 
Taylor,  third  president  of  the  entire  church.  A  native  of  Milnthorpe,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  bom  in  November  1808,  Taylor  emigrated  in  l^QQ  to  To- 
ronto, Canada,  to  which  city  his  father  had  removed  two  years  before.  Here, 
joining  a  methodist  society,  he  searched  the  scriptures  earnestly,  and  became 
convinced  that  the  churches  had  fallen  from  grace  and  were  corrupt.  With 
prayer  and  fasting  he  besought  the  Lord  that  if  there  were  a  true  church  on 
earth  he  would  send  a  messenger  to  him.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  visited 
by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  to  whom  he  gave  but  a  cool  reception,  as  many  evil  re- 
ports concerning  Mormomsm  were  then  current.  But  after  close  scrutiny,  he 
and  several  of  ms  friends  believed  and  were  baptized.  In  1838  it  was  ordered 
by  revelation  that  he  should  be  appointed  an  apostle,  and  after  the  schism  of 
that  year  he  filled  the  vacancy  in  the  quorum  caused  by  the  apostasy  of  John 
Boynton.  In  1840  he  arrived  in  England  as  a  missionary,  his  labors  extend- 
ing to  Ireland  and  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Mormonism.  While  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  corrected  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  and  helped  to  prepare  a  hymn-book  for 
the  use  of  converts  in  the  British  Islands.  He  also  wrote  sevend  pamphlets 
in  reply  to  charges  against  the  church.  Betuminff  to  America  in  1841,  in 
company  with  Brighiun  Young,  he  proceeded  to  ^uvoo,  where  he  was  se- 
lected one  of  a  committee  to  petition  congress  for  a  redress  of  wrongs,  and 
iresented  the  petition.  He  also  purchased  and  took  charge  of  the  Times  and 
Reasons,  at  the  request  of  the  prophet,  the  last  three  volumes  being  published 
under  his  direction,  and  was  cnosen  a  member  of  the  city  council,  a  regent  of 
the  university,  and  judge-advocate  of  the  Nauvoo  legion.  He  was  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  prophet,  and  at  Carthage  jail,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  lost  his 
life  in  attempting  to  save  him.  After  the  expulsion  he  went,  with  others  of 
the  twelve,  to  Winter  Quarters,  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Mormon 
battalion.  At  this  juncture  he  was  again  ordered  to  Enffland,  in  company 
with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Orson  Hyde,  and  returning  the  following  spring,  ac- 
companied Pratt's  companies  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  October  1849  he  was  sent 
as  a  missionaiy  to  France,  where  he  published  a  monthly  paper,  styled  L* 
BiR.  Utah.    28 
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StoUe  du  Deseret,  Before  leaving  Europe  he  truMdated  the  book  of  Morman 
into  the  French  hmgua^e,  and  preached  the  gospel  of  the  saints  at  Hambiuig, 
where  under  his  direction  the  same  work  was  translated  into  Gerflnan,  and 
where  he  also  published  a  monthly  paper  named  Zion*a  Panier.  Returning  to 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1852,  he  was  elected,  two  years  afterward,  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  but  resigning  this  office,  went  as  a  missionary  to  New  York,  where 
he  superintended  the  a£irs  of  the  church  in  the  eastern  states,  and  established 
a  journal,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  Feb.  17,  1855,  under  the  title 
of  The  Mormon^  the  paper  heins  discontinued  in  1857,  when  Taylor  was  re- 
called at  the  outbreak  of  the  lltah  war.  After  that  date,  his  labors  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  territory,  where  he  was  partly  en^;a^ed  in  literary  work 
for  the  church,  serving  also  for  a  brief  term  as  proliate  judge  of  Utah  county, 
and  for  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Utah  legislature  and  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  Oct.  1880  he  was  appointed,  as  we  shul  see  later,  president  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints.  Further  details  as  to  his  early 
career  will  be  found  in  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.;  Woodruff's  Joumcdy  MS.;  BicA' 
cards*  Near,,  MS.,  and  many  other  manuscripts  and  books. 

George  Q.  Cannon,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  England,  was  trained  in  the  Mor- 
mon faith,  his  parents  having  been  converted  in  1899,  when  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  through  the  preaching  of  John  Taylor,  who  some  time  before  had  mar- 
ried his  father's  sister.  A  short  time  before  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith 
the  family  arrived  at  Nauvoo,  where  Georse  found  employment  as  a  printer 
in  the  office  of  the  Times  and  Seasons  and  £^aww>o  Neighbor,  In  1847  he  set 
out  for  S.  L.  City  with  Parley  Pratt's  companies,  and  for  two  years  was  en- 
gaged in  farming,  house-building,  and  other  labor  incidental  to  new  settle- 
ments. In  the  autumn  of  1849  he  went  to  CaHfomia  in  company  with  Chaa  C. 
Rich,  and  there  worked  in  the  gold  mines  until  the  summer  of  1850,  when  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  arriving  at.Honolulu  he 
began  to  studv  the  Hawaiian  language,  which  he  mastered  in  six  weeks,  and 
then  travelled  and  preached  among  the  natives,  organizing  several  branches 
of  the  church.  In  1854  he  retumea  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  following  year 
went  as  a  missionary  to  California,  where  he  establi^ed  and  edited  a  news- 
paper called  the  Western  Standard.  When  news  arrived  of  the  Utah  war,  he 
again  returned  to  the  valley,  and  during  the  exodus  of  1858  took  charge  of  the 
press  and  printing  materials  of  the  Deserel  News,  which  were  conveyed  to  Fill- 
more City.  In  October  1859  he  was  chosen  an  apostle  to  fiU  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Parley  Pratt,  and  was  afterward  appointed  president 
of  the  European  mission.  In  1862  he  was  ordered  to  Wasnington  to  support 
the  claims  of  Utah  to  admission  as  a  state,  of  which  more  later.  After  the 
adjournment  of  congress  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  labored  until 
Au^st  1864,  13,000  converts  being  forwarded  to  Zion  during  this  period. 
Being  then  summoned  home,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  was  for  three  years  private  secretary  to  Brigham  Young.  In  1867  he 
became  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Deseret  News,  which  was  then  a  semi- 
weekly  paper,  and  started  the  Deseret  Evening  News,  which  was  issued  daily, 
his  connection  with  the  latter  continuing  unm  the  autumn  of  1872,  when  he 
was  chosen  delegate  to  congress.  In  1880  Mr  Cannon  was  appointed  first 
councillor  to  President  John  Taylor.  For  forther  particulars,  see  authorities 
before  quoted;  also  8aUi*s  America  Mevisited,  302;  Reno  Daily  Oagette,  Jan.  24, 
1882. 

Joseph  F.,  the  son  of  Hyrnm  Smith,  who  with  his  brother,  the  prophet, 
was  assassinated  at  Carthage  jail,  was  bom  at  Far  West,  Mo. ,  in  1838.  After 
nassing  his  early  youth  among  the  vicissitudes  attending  the  expulsion  from 
Nauvoo  and  the  colonization  of  Utah,  he  was  ordered,  when  16  years  of  age, 
to  proceed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  labored 
earnestly  and  with  marked  success.  '  By  the  blessing  of  the  almighty,'  he 
writes,  '  I  acquired  the  language  of  the  iuanders,  and  commenced  my  labors, 
preaching,  baptizing,  etc.,  among  the  natives,  in  one  hundred  days  after  my 
arrival  at  Honolulu.'  At  tiie  b^^innins  of  the  Utah  war  he  returned  to  S. 
L,  City  and  served  in  the  militia  up  to  we  time  when  Johnston's  army  entered 
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Hie  valley.  In  1860  he  was  sent  on  nuBsion  work  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1863,  being  again  ordered,  the  following  year,  to  the  Sandwich 
lalanda  in  company  with  A.  L.  Smith,  L.  Snow,  £.  T.  Benaon,  and  W.  W. 
Cluff.  Returning  in  1866,  he  was  soon  after  elected  an  apostle  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  served  nntil  1872.  In  1874 
and  1875  he  presided  over  the  British  mission,  and  in  1880  was  chosen  second* 
councillor  to  President  Taylor.    For  additional  items,  see  above  authorities. 

Wilford,  the  third  son  of  Aphek  and  Benlah  Thompson  Woodruff,  was 
bom  at  Farmington  (now  Avon),  Conn.,  in  March  1807,  his  ancestors  for  at 
least  three  generations  being  residents  of  that  neighborhood.  In  1832  he 
was  converted  to  Mormonism,  together  with  his  brother  Aiamon,  and  soon 
afterward  cast  in  his  lot  at  Kirtland,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  the  guest  of 
Joseph  Smith.  Two  yeftn  later  he  started  on  a  missionary  tour  in  company 
with  an  elder  named  Brown,  journeying  on  foot  through  southern  Missouri, 
northern  Arkansas,  and  western  Tennessee.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  first  quorum  of  the  seventies,  and  in  April  of  this  year,  was 
married  to  PhcBbe  W.  Garter  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Smith.  In  1839  he  was 
chosen  an  apostle,  and  soon  afterward  was  sent  on  a  omission  to  England,  where, 
in  a  few  months,  he  and  his  feUow-missionaries  baptised  more  than  1,800 
proselytes,  their  success  being  so  remarkable  as  to  alarm  the  orthodox  clergy, 
who  brought  the  matter  before  the  notice  of  parliament.  In  1841  he  was 
shipwrecked  at  Lake  Michigan  while  on  his  way  to  Nauvoo,  but  escaped  with 
his  life  and  reached  that  ci^  in  October.  A  few  weeks  before  the  assassina- 
tion of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  he  was  again  ordered  to  England  as  a  mis- 
sionary, returning  in  1846,  when  he  crossed  the  plains  with  the  pioneer  band. 
In  1848  we  find  mm  once  more  a  missionaiT,  this  time  in  the  eastern  states, 
whence  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1850,  being  elected  in  December  of 
that  year  a  senator  for  the  provisional  state  of  Deseret.  After  that  date  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Utah,  the  church  annals  being  hirgely 
compiled  from  his  records.  In  his  public  career  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  territory;  his  apostolic  labors  have  earned  for  him  among 
the  saints  the  title  of  '  Wilford  the  faithful.'  Woodruff  U  Leaves  from  Jour- 
naif  1-96;  MiUennicd  8iar,  xzvii.  passim;  Tmea  and  Seeuoru,  v.  692;  Deeeret 
News,  July  7,  14,  1868. 

Among  the  pioneers  was  Willard  Richards,  bom  at  Hopkinton,  Middlesex 
county,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1804.  Under  the  instruction  of  his 
parents,  Joseph  and  Rhoda  Richards,  he  applied  himself  during  his  youth  to 
the  study  of  theology,  but  could  not  discern  in  the  doctrines  of  any  of  the 
sects  around  him  the  fulness  of  truth.  In  1835  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
book  of  Mormon,  and  reading  it  through  twice  in  ten  days,  became  convinced 
of  its  divine  authenticity.  At  this  date  he  was  practising  medicine  at  Bos- 
ton, but  at  once  resolved  to  remove  to  Kirtland,  where  a  year  later  he 
was  baptized  and  ordained  an  elder  by  his  cousin,  Brigham  Young.  Proceed- 
ing on  a  mission  to  England,  he  labored  successfully,  and  in  April  1840  was 
chosen  by  revelation  one  of  the  twelve.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  ap- 
pointed historian  and  general  recorder  to  the  church,  which  offices  he  held 
until  his  decease  in  March  1854.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  prophet's, 
and,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  present  at  his  assassination  in  Carthaffo  jaiL 
In  1848,  after  the  return  of  the  pioneer  band,  ho  was  appointed  second  coun- 
cillor to  the  president.  Ho  was  also  editor  of  the  Deseret  News,  the  official 
organ  of  the  church,  and  wrote  most  of  the  general  epistles  of  the  twelve  to  the 
brethren  throughout  the  world.  After  the  organization  of  the  state  of  Deseret 
he  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  afterward  presided  over  the  council  of  the 
legislative  assembly.  The  last  occasion  on  which  he  left  his  house  was  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  the  council  at  the  close  of  its  session.  'I  will  go  and 
perform  this  duty,'  he  said,  *if,  like  John  Quincy  Adams,  I  die  in  the  attempt; 
out  no  one  knows  the  a^ffravated  extent  of  my  bodily  malady.  Death  stares 
me  in  the  face,  waiting  for  his  prey.'  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in 
The  Millennial  Star,  xzvii.  118-20, 13a-6, 150-2, 165-6;  Li^forth's  Bouie  Jrom 
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Liverpool,  75-6;  Deaeret  News,  March  16,  1854,  June  23,  30,  1858,  Dec  9, 
lS7^l  Richards*  Narr.,  MS.,  107-a 

iVanklin  Dewey  Bicharde,  nephew  to  Willard,  was  bom  at  Richmond, 
Berkshire  co.,  Maas.,  on  April  %  1821.  After  receiving  a  common-school 
education,  he  was  employed  at  farm  Ubor,  or  at  his  father's  trade — ^that  of 
carpenter.  His  attention  was  first  called  to  Mormonism  during  a  yisit  of 
Brigham  to  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Richards.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
1838,  he  relates  that  after  Ming  baptized  and  anointed  with  oil,  he  was  cured, 
by  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  of  a  severe  sickness.  In  October  following,  be  set 
forth  for  Far  West,  but  finding  that  Gen.  Clark  had  issued  an  order  requiring  all 
Mormons  to  leave  the  state,  he  went  to  StLoms,  where  he  found  employment. 
In  the  spring  of  1840  he  attended  a  conference  at  Nauvoo,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward sent  as  a  missionary  to  Indiana,  where  he  established  a  church.  After 
some  further  missionary  work  in  the  United  States,  he  repaired  to  Nauvoo 
where  he  married,  and  by  great  self-denial  obtained  the  means  of  building  a 
brick  house  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  This  he  sold  before  the  expulsion 
for  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  an  old  wagon.  In  the  spring  of  1844  he  was  ordered 
with  several  others  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  England,  but  after  reaching 
New  York  he  heard  of  the  assassination  of  the  prophet,  and  returned  to 
Nauvoo.  In  1845  he  assisted  at  the  completion  of  the  temple,  working  as  a 
carpenter  and  painter.  When  the  first  bands  of  the  saints  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  Feb.  1856,  Mr  Richards  accompanied  them  as  far  as  their  camping- 
ground  on  Sugar  Creek,  where  he  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  soon 
afterward  sailed  for  Liverpool  in  company  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  others. 
Of  further  incidents  in  his  life,  I  shaU  have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere, 

Hcber  Chase  Kimball  was  a  native  of  Sheldon,  Vt,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1801.  When  ten  years  of  age  his  family  removed  to  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.» 
in  which  town  he  afterward  worked  as  a  blacksmith  in  his  father's  shop.  In 
1820,  his  father  having  lost  his  property,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  his  own 
livelihood,  and  after  suffering  much  hardship,  found  employment  with  his 
brother,  who  was  a  potter  by  trade,  and  removed  with  him  to  Mendon.  He  was 
converted  to  Mormonism  by  the  preachine  of  Phineas  H.  Young,  and  in  1832 
was  baptized,  and  soon  af terwara  ordained  an  elder.  In  Sept.  of  this  year  he 
went  to  Kirtland  with  Brigham  and  Joseph  Yoimg,  and  there  met  the  prophet. 
In  1835  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  quorum  of  the  twelve,  and  from 
that  date  until  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo  his  time  was  mainly  spent  in  mis- 
sionary labors  in  the  eastern  states  and  in  England.  Returning  from  Salt 
Lake  Citv  to  Winter  Quarters  with  the  main  body  of  the  pioneers,  he  was 
appointea  first  councillor  to  the  president,  which  office  he  held  until  his  decease, 
in  June  1808.  On  the  organization  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  and  chief  justice,  and  later  became  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  legislative  assembly.  A  man  of  singular  cenerosity,  integrity,  and 
purity  of  heart,  there  are  few  whose  names  are  held  in  more  esteem  among 
the  latter-day  saints  than  that  of  President  KimbalL 

In  March  1850  occurred  the  decease  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  at  Richmond,  Ray 
CO.,  Mo.  His  connection  with  the  church  from  its  earliest  days,  and  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  translation  of  the  book  of  Monnon,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  He  was  cut  off,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1838,  but  in  1848  was  rebap- 
tizcd.  'His  relation  of  events,*  remarks  S.  W.  Richards,  'was  of  no  ordinary 
character,  maintaining  unequivocally  all  those  written  testimonies  he  had  fur- 
nished to  the  church  in  earlier  days.  Moroni,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and 
other  heavenly  messengers  who  had  ministered  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  were  familiarly  but  sacredly  spoken  of.*  After  his 
second  conversion  he  devoted  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  entirely  to  the 
cause  of  the  church,  declaring  his  willingness  to  co  forth  among^  the  nations 
and  bear  testimony  of  that  which  had  been  revealed  to  him— a  testimony  which 
none  but  he  coula  bear.  CoTitributor,  1884,  p.  446. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted  on  the  subject  of  missions 
and  immigration,  I  append  the  following:  Millennial  Star,  i.  302,  iv.  17-19, 
33-G,  viii.  142,  ix.  244-5,  x.  and  xi.  passim,  xiv.  C18,  xxi.  638,  xxii.  18.  xziiL 
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220-1,  zziT.  510,  xxy.  640,  744,  760,  807,  ndz.  64,  xzxvi.  666,  xli.  646-680, 

paasim;  Timea  and  Stawn,  L  passim,  ii  273-7,  iii.  593-0, 682-3,  805-6,  iv.  pa8« 

Sim,  v.  556,  558-9;  8.  L.  Deaerei  Newa,  1850,  Aug.  10,  Oct.  5,  Dec.  14;  1851, 

Mar.  22,  June  14,  Nov.  15, 29,  Dec.  13,  27, 1852,  passim;  1853,  Feb.  5, 19,  Mar. 

19.  AlAy  14,  July  9,  Oct.  29,  Deo.  1,  8;  1854,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  2,  May  11,  Jona 

22,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  21,  Oct.  5;  1855,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4,  May  9,  July  25, 

Oct.  17,  Dec.  19;  1856,  Feb.  27,  Apr.  16,  May  14,  June  4,  July  2,  Aug.  6,  Oct. 

8;  1857,  Jan.  21,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  15,  May  13,  Aug.  26,  Deo.  9,  23;  1858,  May 

19,  June  9,  July  7,  Oct.  27;  1859,  Mar.  30,  May  11,  June  29,  Aug.  3,  Sept  21; 

1860,  May  30,  June  13,  July  4,  Aug.  15,  Oct.  24,  Not.  21;  1861,  Jan.  2,  Mar. 

6,  Apr.  3,  May  15,  Sept.  11;  1862,  Feb.  26,  July  2,  Sept.  17;  1863,  Mar.  18, 

May  6,  July  15,  Sept.  16;  1864,  Mar.  9,  June  1,  Aug.  17,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  30, 

Pec  7;  1865,  Mar.  22,  June  7,  July  12,  Oct  12;  1866,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  12,  May 

3,  Aug.  30,  Oct.  3,  24;  1867,  Jan.  23,  Feb.  13,  May  8,  June  12,  Aug.  7,  Dec. 

25;  1868,  Feb.  12,  July  1,  Aug.  19,  Dec.  23;  1869,  Feb.  10,  Apr.  28,  June  2, 

Sept.  29,  Oct.  13;  1870,  Jan.  26,  June  8,  Aug.  10;  1871,  Mar.  15,  June  14; 

1872,  Jan.  24,  Mar.  6,  June  12,  July  31;  1873,  Feb.  12,  Aug.  27,  Oct  15,  Nov. 

19;  1874,  Feb.  4,  July  3,  15;  1875,  Feb.  3,  June  30,  July  21,  Oct  20;  1876, 

Feb.  2,  July  19,  Sept  20,  Oct  11,  Nov.  29;  1877,  Feb.  14,  Apr.  11,  July  4, 

Aug.  8,  Sept  26;  1868,  Mar.  13,  Sept  11,  Nov.  13;  1879,  Mar.  12,  Sept  10, 

Nov.  19;  Tayhr'aHemin.,  MS.,  18-19;  Woodruff's  Pum.  Indd,,  MS.,  1;  Utah 

Early  ReeordSy  MS.,  passim;  Miehard's  BibUog.  Utah,  MB.,  8-14;  Michardi^ 

Ear.  Emig,  to  Utah,  MS.,  1-2;  Cooht's  Theatr,  and  Soc.  Aff,  in  Utah,  MS., 

10-11;  Hyde's  Autobioa,,  MS.,  2;  Never's  Nev,  Pion.,  MS.,  1-2;  Richards'  In- 

eiderUs  in  Utah  Hist,,  MS.,  82;  KaneavilU  (lovoa)  Frontier  Guardian,  1849-51, 

passim;  1852,  Jan.  9;  Lir\forth's  Routs  from  Lirtrpool,  1-22,  81-108,  117-20; 

Hall's  hformonism  Exposed,  103-5;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  etc.,  31, 

3a-7;  Pratt  (0.),  in  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann,,  27-8;  Id.,  in  Millennial  Star,  x. 

244-5;  Id.,  Series  of  Pamphlets,  no.  7,  1-16;  Pratt's  (P.  P.)  Autobiog.,  348- 

62,  383,  398, 414-26,  428-55,  458-65;  Utah  Pamphlets,  Religious,  no.  1,  9-14; 

Utah,  Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund,  MS.,  passim;  Honolulu  (H.  I.)  Friend,  iv. 

133, 151;  Olshausen's  Mormonen,  165-7,  192;  Busch's  OsscX  Mormonen,  320- 

36;  Bertrand's  Mem.  Mormonen,  73-4,  284-90;  Richards'  Narrative,  MS.,  30-8; 

Richards^  (Mrs)  Reminiscences,  MS.,  34-5;  Snow  (Lorenzo),  in  Millennial 

Star,  zii.  370-4;  Maekay's  The  Mormons,  116,  246-7,  260-75;  SmucUr's  Hist. 

of  Mormons,  302^;  Stenhouse's  (Mrs  T.  B.  IL)  Expos4  of  Polygamy,  19-25, 

27-32;  Id.,  TeUItAU,  91, 101-2, 105-6, 118-19, 171-96, 218-18;  Ouwnieon,  The 

Mormane,  64-7,  143-4;  Burton,  CUy  of  the  Saints,  5-7,  169-70,  27fr-9,  359-66; 

Beadlt^s  Life  in  Utah,  159-67, 233-70,  527-32;  Farrii^  Utah  and  the  Mormons, 

38-9, 163-4,  178,  318-22;  Waits  (Mrs  C.  V.),  The  Mormon  Prophet,  etc.,  144- 

52;  Kidder's  Momwnism,  etc.,  200;  Smucker's  Hist,  of  Mormons,  131, 297-302, 

438-9;  Thicker,  Mormonism,  168,  213-21,  277;  Utah  Scraps,  5,  13, 17;  Lyon's 

Harp  qf  Zion,  17-19,  41-2,  64r-6;  Snow  (Eliza),  Poems,  I  219,  260-70;  Rcls's 

WestwardbyRaU,  118-43;  S.  L.  CUy  Co7Uributor,  ii.  59-61, 147-8, 177,  iu.  128; 

Fmis'  (Mrs  O.  B.)  The  Mormons  at  Home,  69-70,  163,  172-215;  Robinson's 

Sinners  and  Saints,  167,  181,  196-205;  Hedlock  (R.),  in  Millennial  Star,  v. 

154-5;  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  passim;  Juvenile  InsL,  ziv.  143,  xv.  21-129, 

passim;  Young  (Ann  EUza),  Wife  No.  19, 166-80;  Remy  and  Brenehky,  Journey 

to  G.  S.  L.  CUy,  u.  194-226, 314-15;  Sac.,  Placer  Times,  Aug.  1, 1849;  Lee  (Jno. 

L.),  Morm.  Unveiled,  97-108;  Vetromile,  A  Tour,  etc.,  71-2;  Amer.  Almanac, 

1857,  338;  1858,  338;  McClure,  Three  Thousand  Miles,  etc.,  184-6;  U.  S.  Bur. 

ofStaUs.,  no.  2, 179-80, 188;  Coyner's  Letters,  ii.  passim;  Todd's  Sunset  Land, 

182-4;  Spencer  (0.),  in  Taylor's  Govt  qf  God,  passim;  Circular  from  the 

Twelve,  etc.,  1, 3;  Young's  Jour,  of  Disc.,  ii.  49-74;  A  String  of  Pearls,  passim; 

Bpencer^s  Labors  in  the  Vineyard,  9-61;  KimbaWs  Gems  for  Young  Folks,  26-9; 

U.  S.  Comr  Ind.  Aff.  Re:pt,  1856,  229-30;  1871,  173,  188,  191-2;  UUih,  Jour. 

Legis.,  1854-5,  102-3;  Acts,  1855-6,  38-41;  1866,  111-12;  MarshaWs  Through 

Amer.,  225-7;  Hist.  Mag.,  iii.  85;  Hyde's  Mormon.,  191-2;  Stat.  Rept  Slakes 

of  Zion,  MS.,  passim;  ifor.  Amer.  Rev.,  xcv.  191-2;  DaU^s  First  Holiday,  99- 

104;  Bowlt^  Our  New  West,  211-12;  L^fe  among  the  Mormons,  159-73;  Jqn- 
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veaux,  L'AmeHque^  242-3;  Carvalho'$  InHd,  qf  Travel,  144-5;  Htiber*a  Round 
the  World,  100-6;  Comettani's  Civ,  Inconnue»,  20-5;  Bonwick^s  Morm.  and  Sil- 
ver Mines,  106;  Codman'e  Bound  Trip,  274;  Paddock*a  Fate  qfMme.  La  Tour, 
85a-2;  Ward^a  Hutband  in  Utah,  36,  111-23,  278;  Corres,  PaUsime  Tourists, 
jmaam;  8.  L.  Herald,  1877,  June  16;  1878,  Oct  31;  1879,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  2, 
Aug.  10,  Nov.  13;  1880,  Feb.  6,  June  17;  Telegragh,  1868,  Aug.  5, 17,  18,  Sept. 
15,  25;  Tribune,  1876,  Apr.  29;  1877,  June  2,  6,  Aug.  31,  Oct  25,  Nov.  2;  8. 
F.  Alta,  1854,  Mar.  10,  Apr.  27;  1856,  Nov.  17,  Dec.  9;  1857,  May  15,  June 
14.  Sept  7,  Oct  13;  1858,  Jan.  6,  21,  Apr.  13,  May  29,  June  13,  27,  Aug.  3, 
10;  1863,  July  6;  1867,  June  25;  1868,  Aug.  4;  1869,  May  14,  Nov.  6;  1870, 
Oct  9;  1873,  Sept  21 ;  1878,  July  1 ;  Bulletin,  1856,  July  31 ;  1857,  May  15,  Oct 
21;  1861,  Oct  3;  1863,  June  29,  July  9,  11,  Aug.  6;  1864,  Aug.  22,  Nov.  11; 
1865,  July  29;  1866,  May  14;  1867,  Sept  13;  1868,  May  25;  1870,  Aug.  16; 

1872,  June  13,  Nov.  20;  1873,  Apr.  12;  1877,  June  15,  July  17;  1881,  l&j  4, 
July  8.  22,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  3;  1883,  June  11,  July  2,  Sept  5,  Nov.  14,  24; 
CaU,  1868,  Deo.  1;  \mA,  July  8,  23;  1865,  Feb.  21,  June  21,  July  13;  1867, 
Feb.  15,  Mar.  31;  18C8,  July  14,  Sept  6;  1869,  Aug.  21;  1870,  Oct  6;  1871, 
Oct  6;  1872,  May  2i  WX  July  14;  1875;  Chroi^  1879,  Aug.  6,  20;  1884, 
June  22;  Examiner,  miB,  Jnly  22;  Gold,  Era,  1865,  June  18,  July  25;  Herald, 
1850,  Auff.  1;  1851,  .iuly  25;  1852,  June  4;  1853,  Feb.  12;  1854,  June  26,  Aug. 
6;  1855,  Feb.  9,  Juno  4;  Pac.  Churchman,  1868,  Nov.  5;  1870,  Nov.  24;  Post, 
1876,  June  3;  Tim/es,  1867,  July  16;  1868,  Aug.  6,  14,  Sept  2;  1869,  Apr.  8, 
13,  July  3,  Sept  17;  Sac,  Union,  1855,  July  2,  Sept  20;  1856,  May  17,  June 
24;  1857,  June  26,  July  1,  14,  15,  Aug.  1,  12,  Sept  21,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  5;  1858, 
Mar.  15;  1859,  June  21,  Nov.  2;  1860,  Sept  24,  Oct  6;  1861,  Aug.  22,  May 
17;  1867,  Aug.  5;  8.  Josi  Mercury,  Aug.  31,  1871;  PrescoU  (Ariz,)  Afiner, 

1873,  Aug.  9;  1879,  Apr.  4;  BoseburgfOrJ  Plaindealer,  Aug,  2, 1879;  Astoria 
Astorian,  Oct  12,  1878;  Or.  City  Ari  ^  ^  >■,  pt  1,  1855;  Salem  (Or.) Statesman, 
1854,  Sept  26;  1856,  Dec.  2;  1857,  kvy^  15,  29,  Nov.  3;  1858,  Jan.  5;  Helena 
(Mont.)  Bepubliean,  Sept  6, 1866;  Oimnp'hi (  Wash.) Standard,  Oct  25, 1862; 
Gold  HiU  (Neo.)News,  1863,  Oct  2t<l  \m}.  Mar.  3;  1878,  Oct  30;  1880,  June 
15;  1881,  July  14;  Austin  Reese  Riv.  KevdL,  Sept  8, 1867;  Carson  State  Regis., 
1871,  Mar.  30;  1872,  June  26;  Eureka  SenknJ,  1878,  Jan.  13. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

UTAH  AS  A  TEBBITOBY. 

1849-1858. 

Need  ov  Civil  Goyxbnicxmt— -The  State  or  Dbsebst  Oboanizbd— IfE- 

MORIALS  VOE  ADMISSION  INTO  THE    UnION— PROPOSED  CONSOLIDATION 

WITH  Caufobnia— Administration  or  Justios— Pbogsedinos  or  the 
Lboislaturb— Babbit's  Eboeftion  at  Washington— The  State  or 
Dbserbt  betore  Congress— Act  to  Establish  a  Territorial  Qov- 
xrnment— Appointment  or  OrriciALS— III  Feeling  between  Them 
AND  THE  Mormons— The  OmciALS  Depart  roR  Washington- 
Measures  or  THE  Legislative  Assembly— Stansburt*s  Survey — 
The  Gunnison  Massacre— Indian  Outbreaks— The  Walker  War 
— Mexican  Slave-traders. 

Until  the  year  1849  the  Mormons  were  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  ecclesiastical  leaders,  regard- 
ing the  presidency  not  only  as  their  spiritual  head,  but 
as  the  source  of  law  in  temporal  matters.  Disputes 
were  settled  by  the  bishops,  or,  as  they  were  also 
termed,  magistrates  of  wards,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dency. The  brotherhood  discountenanced  litigation, 
as  before  mentioned,  but  the  population  did  not  con- 
sist entirely  of  members  of  the  church.  There  was 
already  in  their  midst  a  small  percentage  of  gentile 
citizens,  gathered,  as  we  have  seen,  from  nearly  all 
the  civUized  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  probable 
that,  as  the  resources  of  the  territory  were  devel- 
oped, this  number  would  increase  in  greater  ratio,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  always  re- 
main content  without  some  form  of  civil  government. 
Not  infrequently  litigation  arose  among  the  gentiles, 
or  between  Mormon  and  gentile;  and  though  strict 
justice  may  have  been  done  by  the  bishops,  it  was 
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difficult  for  the  latter  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
case.  When  the  loser  appealed  to  the  presidency,*  their 
judgment  always  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  bishops, 
and  hence  was  further  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  The 
saints  regarded  their  courts  as  divinely  commissioned 
and  inspired  tribunals;  but  not  so  the  gentiles,  by 
whom  reports  were  freely  circulated  of  what  they 
termed  the  lawless  oppression  of  the  Mormons.  Thus 
it  became  advisable  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  all 
some  judicial  authority  that  could  not  be  questioned 
by  any,  whether  members  of  the  church  or  not,  and 
this  authority  must  be  one  that,  being  recognized  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  would  have  the 
support  of  its  laws  and  the  shield  of  its  protection. 
Further  than  this,  if  the  Mormons  neglected  to  es- 
tablish such  government,  the  incoming  gentiles  would 
do  so  erelong. 

Early  in  1849,  therefore,  a  convention  was  sum- 
moned of  **the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Upper 
California  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains," 
and  on  the  4th  of  March  assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
A  committee^  was  appointed  to  draught  a  constitution, 
under  which  the  people  might  govern  themselves 
until  congress  should  otherwise  provide  by  law.  A 
few  days  later  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a 
provisional  government  organized,  under  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Deseret.*  An  immense  tract  of  country 
was  claimed,  extending  from  latitude  33**  to  the  border 
of  Oregon,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  together  with  a  section  of  the  territory 
now  included  in  southern  California,  and  the  strip  of 
• 

^  The  president  desired  no  litigation  among  his  people.  '  Most  of  them/ 
he  said,  *  have  learned  that  it  is  a  condescension  far  breath  them,  and  that 
it  opens  a  wide  door,  when  indulged  in,  for  the  admission  of  eveiy  undean 
spirit.'  Hiat,  B.  Young,  1852,  MS.,  16. 

'Albert  Carrington,  Joseph  L.  Hey  wood,  William  W.  Phelps,  David  Full- 
mer, John  S.  Fullmer,  Charles  C.  Rich,  John  Taylor,  Parley  P.  Pratt»  John 
M.  Bemhisel,  and  Erastus  Snow.  Utcih  Earlv  Records,  MS.,  61. 

'  The  word  'Deseret*  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Mormon,  and  means  honey- 
bee. As  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Ether  of  the  people  who  came  over  the 
great  water  from  the  old  world  to  the  new:  'And  they  did  also  carry  with 
them  **d«s8eret,"  which,  by  interpretation,  is  a  honey-bee.* 
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coast  lying  betweeu  Lower  California  and  118°  30'  of 
west  longitude.*  The  seat  of  government  was  to  be 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  its  powers  were  to  be  divided,  as 
in  other  states,  into  three  branches,  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary.  The  legislative  authority  was 
to  be  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives,  both  to  be  elected 
by  the  people."  The  executive  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  elected  as  elsewhere  for  four 
years;*  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  was  chosen  for  the 

^  After  the  preamble,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  since  the  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico all  ciyil  organization  originating  with  that  republic  was  abrogated,  and 
that  congress  had  failed  to  provide  for  the.  civil  government  of  the  territory 
lying  in  the  great  interior  basin  of  Upper  California,  or  any  portion  of  it,  the 
constitution  declares:  'We,  the  people,  grateful  to  the  supreme  being  for  the 
blessings  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  feeling  our  dependence  on  him  for  a  continu- 
ation of  those  blessings,  do  ordain  and  establish  a  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  including  all  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  commencing  at 
the  33d  degree  of  north  latitude,  where  it  crosses  the  I08th  degree  of  longi- 
tude west  of  Greenwich;  thence  running  south  and  west  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico;  thence  west  to  and  down  the  main  channel  of  the  Gila 
Kiver,  on  the  northern  line  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Lower 
California  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  thence  along  the  coast  north-westerly  to  118* 
dcy  of  west  longitude;  thence  north  to  where  the  said  line  intersects  the  di- 
viding ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains;  thence  north  along  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  that  sep- 
arates the  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  River  from  the  waters  running 
into  the  great  basin;  thence  easterly  along  the  dividing  range  of  mountains 
that  separates  said  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  River  on  the  north  from 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  great  basin  on  the  south,  to  the  summit  of  the 
Wind  Biver  chain  of  mountains;  thence  south-east  and  south  by  the  dividing 
range  of  mountains  that  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  California,  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
as  set  forth  in  a  map  drawn  by  Charles  Preuss,  and  published  by  order  of  the 
senate  of  the  Unitea  States  in  1848.'  Id.,  52-4;  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  passim; 
BurUm'»  CUy  of  the  Saints,  350-1;  Mackay*»  The  Mormons,  258-9. 

^Annual  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  were  to  be  held,  the  first  one  to 
convene  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  1849,  and  thereafter  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  unless  summoned  by  the  governor  of  the  state  during  the  inte- 
rim. Members  of  the  house  of  representatives  were  elected  biennially.  They 
must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  free  white  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  residents  of  the  state  for  one  year  preceding  their  election, 
and  of  the  district  or  county  30  days  precedinff.  Senators  were  elected  for 
four  years,  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  possess,  as  to  residence  and 
citizenship,  the  same  ouaUfications  as  representatives.  The  number  of  sena- 
tors must  not  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  half  that  of  the  rep- 
resentatives. Each  house  was  to  choose  its  own  officers,  and  a  majority  m 
each  house  was  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Eio^h 
member  of  the  assembly  must  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  the  oath  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  members  to  each  other.  To  the  governor  was  granted  the 
usual  power  of  veto.  Ulah  Early  Records,  MS.,  54-6. 

'The  qualifications,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  governor  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  governors  of  other  states. 
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same  term,  and  became  ex  officio  /jresident  of  the  sen- 
ate;  a  secretary  of  state;  an  auditor;  and  a  treasurer/ 
The  judiciary  was  to  consist  of  a  supreme  court,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  might 
estabUsh.  A  chief  justice  and  two  associate  judges 
were  to  be  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.® 

All  free  white  male  residents  of  the  state  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  were  allowed  a  vote  at  the  first 
election,^  and  all  between  the  a^es  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  except  those  exempt  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  were  to  be 
armed,  equipped,  and  trained  as  a  state  militia,  em- 
bodied a  few  weeks  later  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  which 
was  now  reorganized  and  divided  into  two  cohorts, 
each  cohort  containing  four  regiments,  each  regiment 
two  battalions,  and  each  battalion  five  companies, 
Daniel  H.  Wells  being  major-general,  and  Jedediah 
M.  Grant  and  Horace  S.  Eldredge  brigadier-generals.^® 

^  The  returns  of  each  election  for  executive  officiaU  were  to  be  sealed  up 
and  transmitted  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who,  during 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  must  open  and  publish  them  in  the  presence  (3 
both  houses.  They  were  required  to  take  the  same  oath  or  affirmation  as  did 
the  members  of  the  assembly.  Id.,  60. 

*The  judges  were  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  or  until  their  suoceaaors 
were  elected. 

'No  person  in  the  service  qf  the  U.  S.  government  was  to  be  considered 
a  resident  on  account  of  his  being  stationed  within  the  territory,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  Vote  was  of  course  by  ballot.  Utahf  Acts  LegisL 
(ed.  1855),  53. 

''  Military  districts  were  organized,  one  in  each  county.  At  the  first  there 
were  only  sufficient  men  in  eacn  district  for  a  company  or  battalion.  As  the 
number  increased,  a  brigade  was  formed,  with  i^  brigadier-general  in  com- 
mand, and  afterward  a  division,  in  charge  of  a  major-generaL  Each  district 
made  returns  direct  to  the  adi'utant-general*s  office.  WdW  Narr.,  MS.,  10. 
In  May,  Charles  C.  Kich  and  Daniel  H.  Wells  of  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary amdrs  reported  that  they  had  organized  the  legion.  Orant  was  brig- 
adier-general of  the  first  cohort,  John  S.  Fullmer  being  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment,  Willard  Snow  major  of  the  first  battalion,  and  Geoige  D. 
Grant  captain  of  the  firat  company,  first  battalion.  The  first  regiment  con- 
sisted entirely  of  cavalry,  and  the  first  company,  first  battalion — termed  life- 
guards— of  selected  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  Salt  Lake  City  and  its 
vicinity  from  Indian  depredations.  Eldredge  was  in  command  of  the  second 
cohort,  with  John  Scott  as  colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  Andrew  Little  major 
of  the  first  battalion,  and  Jesse  P.  Harmon  captain  of  the  first  company,  first 
battalion,  called  the  silver  grays,  and  composed  of  men  over  50  years  of  age. 
The  second  and  third  companies  of  this  battalion  were  artillery.  The  second 
company,  second  battalion,  of  this  regiment  was  termed  the  juvenile  rifie 
company,  and  consisted  of  youths  under  eighteen.  Hkt,  B.  Toung,  MS.,  79; 
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On  the  12th  of  March  a  general  election  was  held 
at  the  bowery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  this  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  saints  had  met  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. For  the  successful  ticket  624  votes  were  polled, 
Brigham  Young  being  chosen  governor;  Willard  Rich- 
ards, secretary;  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  marshal;  Daniel 
H.  Wells,  attorney-general ;  Albert  Carrington,  asses- 
sor and  collector;  Newell  K.  Whitney,  treasurer;  and 
Joseph  L.  Heywood,  supervisor  of  roads.  As  no  ses- 
sion of  the  assembly  had  yet  been  held,  the  judiciary 
was  also  elected  by  the  people,  Heber  C.  Kimball 
being  chosen  chief  justice,  and  John  Taylor  and 
Newell  K.  Whitney  associate  judges." 

The  general  assembly  was  first  convened  on  the  2d 
of  July,  and  on  the  3d  Willard  Snow,  being  appointed 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  administered 
the  oath  or  afi^rmation  to  the  executive  ofi^cials. 

Thus  did  the  brethren  establish,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  state  of  Deseret.  It  was 
certainly  a  novel  and  somewhat  bold  experiment  on 
the  part  of  the  saints,  mustering  then  little  more  than 
one  sixth  of  the  number  required  for  admission  as  a 
state,  thus  to  constitute  themselves  a  sovereign  and 
independent  people,  with  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
calmly  await  the  action  of  congress  in  the  matter.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  they  themselves  had  lent  their 
aid,  in  howsoever  slight  degree,  in  wresting  a  portion 
of  this  territory  from  Mexico,  and  they  did  not  claim 
more  than  they  believed  that  they  could  in  time  sub- 
due and  occupy.    Already  they  felt  assured  that  prose- 

8.  L.  City  CmUrUmior,  iL  177.  In  the  l>e$eret  News  of  Oct.  19,  1850,  is  an 
account  of  a  three  days'  master  of  the  legion.  In  I<L,  Sept.  14,  24,  1850, 
Feb.  22,  1851,  July  30,  1853,  are  copies  of  general  orders  issued  to  the  legion 
during  certain  Indian  troubles,  of  which  more  later.  Other  general  orders 
will  be  found  in  Id.,  Dec.  8,  1853,  Jan.  26,  1854,  Oct.  3, 1855,  July  11,  Sept. 
10,  1856,  Apr.  1,  15,  June  17,  1857.  For  additional  items  concerning  the 
legion,  see  Id.,  Jan.  26,  March  21,  Apr.  4,  1855;  8.  F,  Herald,  Feb.  22,  1854; 
Sen.  Doc.,  32d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  no.  33;  Fisher's  Am.  8taU  Aim.,  1854,  120; 
Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  408. 

"  Utah  Eariy  Records,  MS.,  66;  Harrison's  CriL  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  6-6; 
8.  L.  CUy  Contributor,  iL  177;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Trattls,  19.  At 
the  same  election  25  magistrates  or  bishops  of  wards  were  elected.  The  num- 
ber of  votes  polled  was  674.  HisL  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  p.  38. 
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lytes  would  gather  by  myriads  under  the  banner  of  the 
prophet.  Nor  was  their  assurance  unfounded;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  arrived 
in  the  valley  before  the  close  of  1852,  and  were  con- 
tent to  remain  there,  believing  that  they  had  found 
better  prospects  than  were  to  be  had  even  in  the  gold- 
fields  of  California,  which  lay  but  a  few  weeks' journey- 
beyond. 

The  Mormons  did  not,  however,  hope  to  remain  an 
independent  republic,  nor  did  they  probably  wish  to 
do  so.  Well  they  knew  that  the  tide  of  westward- 
bound  migration,  soon  to  be  increased  by  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  stage  line  and  possibly  by  the  building 
of  a  railroad,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  already 
projected,  would  sorely  disturb  the  peace  of  their  moun- 
tain home  unless  their  claims  were  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  On  the  30th  of  April  a  memorial  had 
already  been  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons, asking  for  a  "territorial  government  of  the  most 
liberal  construction  authorized  by  our  excellent  fed- 
eral constitution,  with  the  least  possible  delay.""  On 
the  5th  of  July  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  congress  in  a  joint  session  of  the  senate  and 
representatives,  and  on  the  6th  a  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  representatives,  in  which  the  senate  concurred 
three  days  later,  asking  for  admission  as  a  state. 

The  latter  memorial  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  docu- 
ment, and  serves  to  show  the  slight  esteem  in  which 
the  Mormons  held  the  legisliature  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  unbounded  confidence  which  they  placed  in 
themselves.     Congress  is  reminded  that  it  has  failed 

^'  In  the  preamble  we  read:  'Whereas  we  are  ao  far  removed  £rom  all  dv* 
Qized  society  and  organized  goyemment,  and  alao  by  natural  barriers  of  track* 
less  deserts,  everlasting  mountains  of  snow,  and  savages  more  bloody  than 
either,  bo  that  we  can  never  be  united  with  any  other  portion  of  the  coontiy, 
in  territorial  or  state  legislature,  with  advanta^  to  ourselves  or  others; . .  .and 
whereas  we  have  done  more  by  our  arms  and  influence  than  any  other  equal 
number  of  citizens  to  obtain  and  secure  this  country  to  the  ^vernment  of  the 
United  States;. .  .and  whereas  a  large  portion  of  this  territory  has  recently 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States* — ^then  follows  the  body  of  the  petitioD, 
which  was  signed  by  Brigham  on  the  30th,  2,270  siffpatoies  having  been  ap- 
pended at  that  date.  Utah  JEarly  Record^  MS.,  75-7. 
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to  provide  a  civil  government  for  any  portion  of  the 
territory  ceded  bv  the  republic  of  Mexico;  that  the 
revolver  and  bowie-knife  have  so  far  been  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  that,  since  the  gold  discovery,  many 
thousands  have  emigrated  to  California,  all  well  sup- 
plied with  the  implements  and  munitions  of  war. 
Pears  are  expressed  that,  through  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide civil  jurisdiction,  political  aspirants  may  subject 
the  government  to  great  loss  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  extending  its  authority  over  this  portion  of  the 
national  domain.  The  memorial  declares  that,  for 
their  own  security,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Deseret  have  organized  a  provisional  government, 
under  which  the  civil  policy  of  the  nation  is  duly  main- 
tained;** also  that  there  is  now  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals  to  support  a  state  government,  and  that 
they  have  erected  at  their  own  expense  a  hall  of  legis- 
lature which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  in  the 
older  states.  "Your  memorialists  therefore  ask  your 
honorable  body  to  favorably  consider  their  interests; 
and  if  consistent  with  the  constitution  and  usages  of 
the  federal  government,  that  the  constitution  accom- 
panying this  memorial  be  ratified,  and  that  the  state 
of  Deseret  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  states,  or  to  such  other  form  of 
civil  government  as  your  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
may  award  to  the  people  of  Deseret;  and  upon  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  government  here,  that  their 
delegate  be  received,  and  their  interests  properly  and 
faithfully  represented  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States."** 

"Then  follow  two  clauses  in  the  preamble  in  which  are  mentioned  the 
natural  barriers  between  the  state  of  Deseret  and  other  portions  of  the  Union, 
and  the  importance  of  metinff  out  the  boundaries  of  states  and  territories  in 
such  a  manner  l^at  the  heads  of  departments  may  be  able  to  communicate 
with  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  territory  vrith  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Next 
comes  a  brief  homily  on  the  science  of  government  and  its  application  to  the 
state  of  Deseret.    A  copy  of  the  memonal  will  be  found  in  Id.^  87-90. 

'*The  assembly  at  S.  L.  City  resolved  that  2,000  copies  of  the  memorial, 
together  with  copies  of  the  constitution,  and  an  abstract  of  all  records,  jour* 
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The  remarks  made  in  this  memorial  on  the  danger 
of  failing  to  provide  a  civil  government,  at  a  time 
when  California  was  occupied  by  thousands  of  armed 
and  resolute  men,  seem  the  more  pertinent  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  between  1846  and  1849,  occurred 
the  great  struggle  in  congress  on  the  question  of 
slavery  or  no  slavery  in  the  ceded  territory.  When 
congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  all 
that  had  been  done  toward  establishing  some  form  of 
government  for  the  immense  domain  acquired  by  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  was  to  extend  over  it  the  revenue 
laws,  and  to  make  San  Francisco  a  port  of  entry. 
Thus  'Upper  California,'  as  the  entire  region  was  still 
termed,  had  at  this  time  the  same  political  status  as 
was  held  by  Alaska  between  1867  and  1884,  at  which 
latter  date  the  national  legislature  placed  that  terri- 
tory within  pale  of  the  law. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that,  in  September  1849, 
the  people  of  California,  incensed  by  the  dilatory  action 
of  congress,  followed  the  example  of  the  Mormons  by 
framing  a  constitution  of  their  own.  On  the  6th  of 
that  month,  by  order  of  President  Taylor,  Greneral 
John  Wilson,  then  United  States  Indian  agent,  held 
a  consultation  with  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Eam- 
ball,  Willard  Richards,  and  others,  with  a  view  to  the 
temporary  amalgamation  of  the  states  of  California 
and  Deseret,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  difficulties  on 
the  slavery  question.  It  was  agreed  that  a  memorial 
should  be  drawn  up,  asking  for  a  convention  of  all  the 
people  of  Upper  California,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
two  states  in  one  that  should  include  all  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico.  At  the  beginning  of  1851  the 
union  was  to  be  dissolved,  each  state  retaining  its  own 
constitution,  and  the  people  being  allowed  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  to  which  they  would  belong. 
John  Wilson  and  Amasa  Lyman  were  sent  as  dele- 

nals,  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  organintion  of  the  state,  be 
printed  and  famished  to  members  of  congress.  Id,,  9f^h 
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gates  to  California,  and  presented  the  memorial  to  the 
legislature;  but  the  governor  of  that  state^  reviewing 
the  proposals  in  his  message,  one  by  one,  condemned 
them  all.  "  The  two  communities  were  too  far  apart,'* 
he  declared,  "  to  be  combined  even  temporarily,  and 
Texas  and  Maine  might  as  well  have  been  made  one 
state  as  Deseret  and  California."  Thereupon  the 
legislature  refused  to  entertain  the  memorial,  and 
nothing  was  accomplished*^ 

While  Babbitt  and  his  colleagues*'  are  fulfilling 
their  mission  to  Washington,  let  us  inquire  how  justice 
is  administered  and  the  affairs  of  the  people  managed 
in  the  self-constituted  state  of  Deseret,  through  which 
lay  the  principal  routes  to  the  gold-fields  of  California. 
Some  of  the  emigrant  parties  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City 
with  no  effects  save  their  jaded  cattle,  their  wagons, 
and  a  scant  outfit,  while  others  brought  with  them  val- 
uable merchandise,  for  which  they  hoped  to  find  a  mar- 
ket in  the  mining  camps.  When  they  made  a  division 
of  their  property,  as  frequently  happened  on  arriving 
in  the  valley,  difficulties  arose  among  them,  and  the 
discontented  parties  applied  for  redifess  to  the  courts 
of  Deseret.  In  these  instances  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  impartial  justice  was  rendered,"  and  what- 
ever the  decision,  appeal  to  a  higher  court  was  useless, 
for  the  judgment  was  invariably  confirmed.  If  the 
losing  party  rebelled,  or  expressed  in  unseemly  lan- 

Oe  his  opinion  of  Mormon  justice,  he  was  severely 
,  or  sometimes  imprisoned  for  a  term  long  enough 
to  teach  him  respect  for  the  civil  law. 

Trespass  of  emigrants'  cattle  on  the  imperfectly 

»CaZ.  Sen.  Jour,  1860,  42»-42,  1296;  Fnmtier  Guardian,  May  29,  1850; 
Deseret  Nem,  July  6,  1850;  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  94-6;  Hist.  B.  Young^ 
MS.,  1850-1. 

"R.  L.  Campbell,  Oliver  G.  Workman,  and  Edgar  Blodgett.  Utah  Early 
JUeords,  MS.,  93. 

'^  Lieut  Gunnison  and  Capt.  Stansbnry,  who  may  be  considered  impartial 
observers,  both  state  that  this  was  the  case.  The  former  savs:  '  There  was 
every  appearance  of  impartiality  and  strict  justice  done  to  all  parties.'  The 
Mormons,  65.  The  latter  remarks:  *  Justice  was  equitably  administered  alike 
to  saint  and  gentile.'  Expedition  to  Valley  q/*  O.  8.  Lake.  130. 
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fenced  lands  of  the  Mormons  was  a  frequent  cause  of 
trouble  between  saint  and  gentile.  For  this  a  fine 
was  imposed,  and  the  injured  party  must  be  fully 
recompensed.  Protests  were  often  made  and  the  case 
taken  before  the  bishops,  but  the  only  result  was  that 
the  costs  were  added  to  the  original  demand.  From 
the  ruling  of  the  bishop,  who  acted  somewhat  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  county  court  judge,  an  appeal  was  sometimes 
made  to  the  bench  of  bishops;  but  seldom  to  any  pur- 
pose. A  final  appeal  could  be  made,  however,  te  Brig- 
ham,  who  administered  practical  justice  in  patriarchal 
fashion,  and  whose  opinion  of  the  bishops  was  the  re- 
verse of  flattering.  "  They  are  not  fit  to  decide  a  case 
between  two  old  women,  let  alone  two  men,"  he  re- 
marked on  one  occasion,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
threatened  to  dismiss  the  entire  bench  if  they  did  not 
improve. 

The  organization  of  a  civil  ffovemment  was  intended 
mainly  for  the  better  control  of  the  gentiles,*®  since, 
to  its  own  members,  the  authority  of  the  church 
sufficed.  The  judicial  system  of  the  sainte  was 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  book  of  Mormon 
rather  than  on  common  law,  and  later,  as  we  shall 
see,  became  obnoxious  to  federal  judges  and  lawyers, 
none  of  whom  succeeded  in  making  much  impression 
on  the  pockete  of  the  community.  For  other  reasons 
the  Mormon  code  was  distasteful,  especially  so  far  as 
it  related  to  women.  To  marry  out  of  the  church 
was  an  offence.  Those  who  had  been  sealed  were 
advised  not  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  gentiles;** 
any  one  found  guilty  of  seducing  a  Mormon's  wife 
must  surely  be  put  to  death.^ 

*'  Although  we  read  in  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  332,  '  We  believe  that  all 

Eivemments  necessarily  require  civil  officers  and  magiistrates  to  enforce  the 
W8  of  the  same.' 
1'  Gunnison  relates  an  instance  where  an  emigrant,  on  his  way  to  Califor- 
nia, took  in  his  train,  at  her  own  request,  a  woman  who  represented  that  the 
person  to  whom  she  was  sealed  had  not  visited  or  provided  for  her  for  three 
years,  and  that  she  wished  to  join  a  young  man  in  California  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed.  When  about  100  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  he  was 
overtaken  hy  a  party  of  Mormons  and  compelled  to  surrender  ther woman. 
The  Moinnoyis,  7*2, 

*^  At  the  trial  of  a  man  named  Egan  for  killing  the  seducer  of  a  Monnoa 
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As  with  the  judiciary  so  with  the  legislature.  The 
people  were  instructed  by  their  spiritual  law-givers 
whom  to  elect  as  law-makers  in  matters  temporal, 
and  these  were  always  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Vote  by  ballot  obtained,  indeed,  in  name,  but  there 
was  practically  no  freedom  of  election,  and  there  were 
seldom  even  opposing  candidates,  the  strife  between 
political  parties,  as  republican  and  democrat,  being 
something  unknown  among  them.  It  is  this  that  the 
gentiles  find  fault  with;  though  the  Mormons  boasted, 
they  say,  and  still  boast  of  this  feature  in  their  polity, 
as  showing  the  harmony  which  prevails  in  their  midst, 
it  is  in  fact  tyranny,  and  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind — 
an  oligarchy  with  the  form  but  without  any  of  the  spirit 
of  republican  institutions.  Here  we  have  one  of  the 
worst  phases  of  Mormonism.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Mormons 
were  foreigners  or  of  foreign  extraction,  most  of  them 
being  men  who  had  never  enjoyed  political  rights, 
and  therefore  did  not  miss  them  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Deseret  there  is  little  worthy  of  record,  and 
that  little  relates  mainly  to  municipal  affairs,  and  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  no  expense  being 
incurred  for  this  or  other  branches  of  government.*^ 
During  the  winter  of  1849-50  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  counties,  which  were  named  Salt 
Lake,  Weber,  Utah,  San  Pete,  Tooele,  and  Juab.»  To 
these  were  added,  in  1850,  Iron  county;  in  1851,  Mil- 
woman,  dnriiiff  the  busband's  absence,  the  judge  deolared:  *The  principle,  the 
only  one  that  beats  and  throbs  through  the  heart  of  the  entire  inhabitants  of 
this  territory,  is  simply  this:  The  man  who  seduces  his  neighbor's  wife  must 
die,  and  her  nearest  relative  must  kill  him.'  Id.,  72.  See  abo  Utah  Early 
Records,  MS.,  169-60. 

»  Utah  Early  Records,  MS..  117. 

*>  Third  General  Epistle  of  the  Twdve,  in  Frontier  Guardian,  June  12, 1850, 
where  the  two  last  are  spelled  Yoab  and  Tuille.  In  Smith* s  Rise^  Progress,  a  nd 
Travels,  20,  it  is  stated  that  Juab  county  was  not  oiganized  until  1852.  The 
same  statement  is  made  in  Utah  Sketclus,  106.  Juab  is  a  Ute  word,  signify- 
ing flat  or  level.  San  Pete,  sometimes  called  Sanpitch,  was  the  name  of  an 
Indian  chief.  Weber  is  named  after  an  explorer  al^ig  the  river  of  that  name. 
Bkhardi^  Utah  MiseeU,,  MS.,  1. 
Hnr.  UxAH.   99 
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lard  and  Box  Elder  counties;  and  in  1852,  Washing- 
ton county.  The  limits  of  Davis  county  were  settled 
as  early  as  1848^  and  the  boundaries  of  several  other 
counties,  together  with  the  county  seats,  were  defined 
in  1850."  Acts  were  passed  whereby  it  was  ordered 
that  county  courts  should  be  established,  and  judges, 
clerks,  and  sherifis  appointed  for  each,  together  with 
justices  and  constables  for  the  several  precincts.  At 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  supreme  court  was  to  hold  annual 
sessions,  and  a  system  of  jurisprudence  was  instituted, 
whereby  every  case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  could 
receive  a  hearing  before  the  proper  oflScers,  and  be 
determined  without  delay,  according  to  law  and  equity. 
In  January  1 851  Salt  Lake  City  was  incorporated" 
by  charter  of  the  general  assembly,  powers  being 
granted  to  levy  and  collect  taxes;  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools;  to  provide  a  water  supply;  to 
open  streets,  light  them,  and  keep  them  in  repair; 
to  organize  a  police;  and  to  tax,  r^ulate,  restrain,  or 
suppress  gambling- houses,  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  the 
sale  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors.*  Acts  of 
incorporation  were  also  passed,  between  this  date  and 
1865,  for  Payson,  Tooele,  Palmyra,  Parowan,  Nephi, 
Springville,  Lehi,  Manti,  American  Fork,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Spanish  Fork,  Fillmore,  Cedar  City,  Ogden, 
and  Provo,**  the  privileges  granted  being  similar  to 
those  conferred  on  the  capital 

^Utahf  Compend.  Laws,  llS-18.  For  organiwtinn  of  Millard  oo.,  see 
Utah,  Acta  Legist,  (ed.  1855),  224.  It  was  called  affcar  MUlard  Fillmore; 
Davis  oob  after  Capt  Davis  of  the  Morm.  battalion;  Iroii  oo.,  of  ooiuse,  from 
the  deposits  of  iron  ore  foand  thereabout;  and  Box  flder  from  the  trees  on 
Box  Elder  creek.  BUhards*  Utah  MiscelL,  MS.,  7. 

**  Jedediah  M.  Grant  was  appointed  mayor;  Nathaniel  H.  Felt^  William 
Snow,  Jesse  P.  Harmon,  and  Nathaniel  V.  Jones,  aldermen;  Vincent  Shirt- 
lefif,  Benjamin  L.  Clapp,  Zera  Pulsipher,  Williimi  G.  Perkins,  Lewis  Bobinson. 
Harrison  Burgess,  Jeter  Clinton,  John  L.  Dunyon,  and  Samuel  W.  Bichards, 
councillors.  Deseret  News,  Jan.  1 1,  1851.  See  also  TuUtdgt'a  HiaL  S.  L.  City, 
77,  where  the  name  of  Lewis  Bobinson  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  ooancillors. 

»  Utah,  Acts  Legid.  (ed.  1835),  64-72;  TuUidge*s  Hist.  S,  L.  City,  72-7. 
In  1860  this  charter  was  repealed,  and  a  new  act  of  incoiporatioii  passed.  In 
1864  *an  act  amending  tiie  charter  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City'  paned  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  was  approved  by  the  governor.  Utah,  Acta  LegiaL  (ed. 
1866),  113-20. 

^Id.  (ed.  1855),  74-102,  321-67;  (ed.  1866),  120-72;  Utah,  Oomp.  Laws, 
770,  823^12;  Deaerei  News,  Feb.  10,  1853. 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly  is  the  liberality  with  which 
valuable  timber  and  pasture  lands  and  water  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  favored  individuals.  By  act  of 
December  9,  1850,  the  control  of  City  Creek  and 
cafion  was  granted  to  Brigham  Young,  who  was  re- 
quired to  pay  therefor  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
A  month  later  the  right  to  the  timber  in  the  caflons 
of  the  mountain  range  that  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Jordan  was  bestowed  on  George  A.  Smith.  To  Ezra 
T.  Benson  was  granted  the  control  of  the  timber  in 
the  cafions  and  mountains  at  the  entrance  of  Tooele 
Valley,  of  the  cailons  between  that  point  and  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  and  of  the  waters  of  Twin  and  Rock 
Springs  in  Tooele  Valley.  To  Heber  C.  Kimball 
were  given  the  waters  of  North  Mill  Creek  canon — all 
these  grants,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  being 
made  without  consideration.^ 

On  his  arrival  at  Washington,  Babbitt  met  with  a 
somewhat  cool  reception.  That  the  Mormons,  not 
deigning  to  pass  through  the  years  of  their  political 
minority,  should  now  ask  admission  as  a  state,  and 
meanwhile  constitute  themselves  a  free  and  independ- 
ent community,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  issuing  full- 
fledged,  as  did  Minerva  from  the  cranium  of  Jove, 
into  the  society  of  republics,  was  a  proceeding  that  of 
course  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  congress. 
The  memorial,  accompanied  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Deseret,  was  presented  to  the  senate  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1849,  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
who  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
territories,*  and  about  one   month  later  it  was  so 

«  Utah,  Acta  Legid.  (ed.  1855),  63-4,  72-3. 

**0n  Deo.  Slst,  Joeeph  R.  Underwood  of  Eentaoky  presented  a  memorial 


from  William  Smith  and  Isaac  Sheen — ^the  former  a  brother  of  the  prophet — 
representing  themseWes  to  be  the  legitimate  presidents  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
C&ist  of  latter-day  saints,  and  from  twelve  members  of  that  church.    It  is 


there  set  forth  that,  prior  to  the  migration  from  Kauvoo,  1,500  of  the  Mor- 
)follo 


mous  had  taken  the  following  oath:  '  Yon  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of 
almigh^  God,  his  holy  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  that  you  will  avenge  the 
Uood  of  Joseph  Smith  upon  this  nation,  and  so  teach  your  children;  and  that 
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referred.*  On  the  28th  of  January,  1850,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  house  of  representatives  that  a  me- 
morial presented  by  the  del^ate  praying  to  be  admitted 
to  a  seat  in  that  body  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  elections.*^  The  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
"That  it  is  inexpedient  to  admit  Almon  W.  Babbitt, 
Esq.,  to  a  seat  in  this  body^  as  a  delegate  to  the 
alleged  state  of  Deseret."  In  a  committee  of  the 
whole  the  report  of  the  committee  on  elections  was 
read,  and  among  the  reasons  alleged  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Babbitt  the  following  is  modt  cogent: 
"The  memorialist  comes  as  the  representative  of  a 
state;  but  of  a  state  not  in  the  Union,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  a  representation  here;  the  admission 
of  Mr  Babbitt  would  be  a  quasi  recognition  of  the 
legal  existence  of  the  state  of  Deseret;  and  no  act 
should  be  done  by  this  house  which,  even  by  implica- 
tion, may  give  force  and  vitality  to  a  political  organi- 
zation extra-constitutional  and  independent  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States."  After  considerable  de- 
bate the  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  108  to  77 ^ 
and  the  state  of  Deseret  thus  failed  to  receive  recog- 
nition from  congress, '^ 

you  will  from  this  day  henoeforth  and  forever  begin  and  carry  ont  hostility 
against  this  nation,  and  keep  the  same  a  profound  secret  now  and  ever.  So 
help  you  God.'  The  memorial  was  refexred  to  the  committee  on  territories. 
Cong.  Olobe,  1849-^,  txL  92.  A  second  memorial  from  the  same  parties 
was  presented  to  Mr  Underwood  on  March  14,  1850,  preferring  grievons  oom> 
plaints  against  the  people  of  Deseret,  and  stating  that  the  Mormons  aroond 
Council  Bluffs  controlled  the  post-office  in  that  district  and  obstructed  the 
free  circulation  of  newspapers.  It  was  referred  to  the  oommittee  on  post- 
offices  and  post-roads,  fd.,  524. 

''On  Jan.  22d.  On  the  same  date  a  bill  introduced  by  Henry  S.  Foots  of 
Mississippi  to  establish  suitable  territorial  governments  for  Oslifomia^  Deseret^ 
and  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  referred  to  the  oommittee  on 
territories.  I<L,  212-ia. 

^Jloiue  Jour,,  31st  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  414. 

'^  A  report  of  the  debates  in  the  senate  snd  house  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  state  or  territory  will  be  found  in  Cong,  OlSke^  18^-50, 
passim.  In  /<2.,  zxi.  1221,  is  a  copy  of  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  James  J. 
Strang,  George  J.  Adams,  and  Willuurn  Marks,  and  nresented  to  the  senate.  It 
sets  forth  that  ten  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  illegally  expelled 
from  Missouri,  plundered  of  their  effects,  exiled  from  their  homes,  driven  in 
destitution,  hunger,  and  want  in  midwinter  to  a  distant  land,  passing  much 
of  the  way  in  the  midst  of  foes  who  not  oidy  refused  them  shelter  and  food 
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Some  action  must  be  taken  in  the  matter,  however, 
for  while  yet  the  struggle  on  slavery  was  at  its  fierc- 
est, the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico 
had  formed  themselves  into  two  separate  states,  each 
with  its  own  constitution,  the  people  of  California 
having  declared  against  slavery,  and  the  people  of 
Deseret  having  taken  the  reins  into  their  own  hands. 
Finally,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1850,  on  which 
date  the  celebrated  compromise  measures  became  law 
and  were  supposed  to  have  settled  forever  the  slavery 
question,  a  bill  passed  the  senate  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  state,  without  slavery,  while  the  self- 
constituted  state  of  Deseret,  shorn  somewhat  of  its 
proportions,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  New 
Mexico,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with 
a  proviso  that,  "when  admitted  as  a  state,  the  said 
territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  con- 
stitution may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission." 
Two  days  later,  both  bills  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  afterward  received  the  president's  sig- 
nature. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  final  discus- 
sion on  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Utah  turned 
entirely  on  the  question  of  allowing  slavery  in  that 
territory,  for  throughout  the  magnificent  domain  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  the  only  chance  now  remaining 
to  the  south  was  in  the  desert  portion  of  the  great 
basin,  which,  as  Senator  Seddon  of  Virginia  remarked, 
"had  been  abandoned  to  the  Mormons  for  its  worth- 
lessness." 

The  act  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for 

but  kept  thorn  in  oontmnal  danger.  '  If  yon  tell  ns,  aa  some  of  your  predeoea- 
BOTS  told  oar  nuirtyred  propheta  while  they  were  yet  alive,  that  yon  have  no 
power  to  redreaa  our  wrongs,  then  there  ia  presented  to  the  world  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  the  greatest  republic  on  earth,  a  christian  nation,  acknowl- 
edging itself  powerless  to  judge;  unable  to  protect  the  right;  a  nation  on 
whose  righteousness  half  the  earth  rest  the  hopes  of  man,  confessing  that 
there  is  a  power  above  the  law. '  The  memoralists  beg  that  congress  pass  a  law 
ffranting  tne  saints  the  right  to  settle  on  and  forever  occupy  tne  uninhabited 
unds  in  the  islands  of  dke  ^chigan.  Although  there  probably  were  no 
unoccupied  lands  in  these  islands  in  1850,  the  petition  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  public  lands. 
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Utah"  placed  the  southern  boundary  at  the  thirty- 
seventh  parallel^  the  section  between  that  limit  and 
the  thirty-third  parallel  being  included  in  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  trans- 
ferred to  Califomia,  by  which  state  Utah  was  to  be 
bounded  on  the  west.  On  the  north,  Oregon  was  to 
remain  as  the  boundary,  and  on  the  east  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  organic 
act  differ  but  little  from  those  framed  for  other  terri- 
tories, for  New  Mexico,  admitted  at  the  same  date 
as  was  Utah,  or  for  Nevada,  admitted  in  1861. 

Thus  the  Mormons  were  shut  in  between  the 
mountain  walls  of  the  great  basin,  the  strip  of  coast 
which  was  claimed  under  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Deseret,  and  would  have  included  the  port  of  San 
Di^o,  being  denied  to  them.  It  is  probable  that,  if 
they  could  have  foreseen  all  the  results  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and 
the  gold  discovery,  which  now  threatened  to  place 
them  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and 
not,  as  they  had  intended,  in  k  remote  and  untravelled 
solitude,  they  would  have  selected  the  site  of  their 
new  Zion  elsewhere  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1851,  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Deseret  was  dissolved,**  though  it  was 

*>Copie8  of  it  wiJl  be  found  in  U.  8.  PubUc  Lowb,  dlstCoog.  IrtSess., 
i5a-8;  U,  8,  Charters  and  Const.,  ii.  1236-40;  U,  8.  Acta  and  Sa.,  Slst  Gong. 
l8t  Se88.,  53-8;  UtaJi,  Acts  Legist.  (ecL  1866),  25-8;  (ed.  1855),  111-19;  J>eaeret 
News,  Dec.  30,  1850;  Fronlier  Guardian,  Oot  16,  1850. 

^  Ten  days  before,  the  governor  had  formally  notified  the  SMembly,  in  a 
Bpecial  message,  of  the  passing  of  the  organic  act.  '  Upon  the  dissolving  of 
this  legislature,'  he  says, '  permit  me  to  add,  the  industry  and  unanimity  which 
have  ever  characterized  your  efforts,  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent success  of  this  government,  will,  in  all  future  time,  be  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  all;  and  whatever  may  be  the  career  and  destiny  of  this  young  but 
growing  republic,  we  can  ever  carry  with  us  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having 
erected,  established,  and  maintained  a  peaceful,  quiet,  yet  ener;^etic  govern- 
ment, under  the  beougn  auspices  of  wmch  unparalleled  prosperity  has  show- 
ered her  blessings  upon  every  interest.'  lAnforth^s  Houtefrom  Liverpool, 
107-8;  Tutlidge's  Ilist.  8.  L.  CUy,  70.  On  March  28th  the  legislature,  in 
joint  session,  passed  resolutions  cordially  accepting  the  legislation  of  congress 
and  appropriating  the  union  square  for  the  public  buildings.  Id.,  80. 
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not  until  one  year  later  that  the  state  was  officially 
merged  into  the  territory  of  Utah.  The  territorial 
form  of  government  was  accepted  only  as  a  temporary 
measure,  applications  being  made  to  congress  tor  ad- 
mission as  a  state,  at  intervals,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
until  1882.  Meanwhile,  for  many  years,  the  shadow 
of  a  state  government  was  preserved,  the  members  of 
the  ideal  state  assembly,  after  each  session,  reenact- 
ing  and  sanctioning  by  vote  and  in  due  form  the  laws 
which  they  had  previously  passed-  as  a  territorial 
legislature. 

On  the  Isi  of  July  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
governor,  ordering  that  an  election  for  members  of 
the  assembly  and  for  a  delegate  to  congress  be  held 
throughout  the  territory  on  the  first  Monday  in  Au- 
gust. On  July  21st  three  Indian  agencies  were  estab- 
lished,** an  agent  and  two  sub-agents,  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  already  arrived,  and  were  now  assigned  to  their 
districts,  having  been  appointed  by  the  government. 
On  the  8th  of  August  three  judicial  districts  were 
defined.  Judges  were  assigned  to  each,  and  the  times 
and  places  appointed  for  holding  courts  in  the  several 
counties  appomted,^  these  powers  being  temporarily 
conferred  on  the  governor  by  the  organic  a9t. 

The  appointment  of  governor  and  superintendent  of 

**  The  first  or  PtUTvan  agen^  indaded  all  that  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  north  of  the  Parvan  Valley  and  west  of  the  Shoshones.  The  seoond, 
or  Uintah  a^i^ency,  included  the  Shoshones,  Ewintes  or  Uintahs,  Tampas,  *and 
all  other  tribes  south  within  said  territory,  and  east  of  the  eastern  ran  of  the 
great  basin.'  The  third  or  Parowau  agency  included  'all  the  country  Wing 
west  of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  great  basin,  and  south  of  the  south  line  oi  the 
Parran  Valley,  to  tJie  western  bounds  of  the  territory.*  Oovemcr  Toung^a 
ProdamcUion,  in  Utah,  Jour.  Ltgisl.,  1851-2,  160. 

"The  first  judicial  district  included  the  city  and  county  of  Q.  S.  Lake, 
Tooele  county,  and  the  region  east  and  west  to  the  limits  of  the  territory. 
Two  termiA  were  to  be  held  each  year  at  S.  L.  City,  commencing  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  April  and  October.  The  second  district  included  iMvis  and  Weber 
counties,  and  the  region  east,  west,  and  north.  Semiannual  terms  were  to  be 
held  at  Ogden,  commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  and  December. 
Utah,  San  Pete,  and  Iron  counties,  wiUi  the  country  east,  west,  and  south, 
formed  the  third  district,  and  sessions  were  to  be  held  twice  a  year  at  Provo, 
beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  and  February.  Each  term  in 
the  ssTenil  districts  was  to  continue  one  week,  if  necessary,  after  which  the 
court  might  adjourn  to  any  other  county  if  business  should  reqtdre  it.  Id.^ 
160-1. 
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Indian  a£&irs  was  given  to  Brighami^  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  if  any  other  had  been  made, 
the  rupture  which  occurred  a  few  years  later  between 
the  Mormons  and  the  United  States  government 
would  have  been  hastened.  B.  D.  Harris  of  Vermont 
was  chosen  secretary;  Joseph  Buffington  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, chief  justice;  PenyTE.  Brocchus  of  Alabama 
and  Zerubbabel  Snow  of  Ohio,  associate  judges;  Seth 
M.  Blair  of  Deseret,  United  States  attorney;  and 
Joseph  L.  Heywood  of  Deseret,  United  States  mar- 
shal. As  BufBngton  declined  to  serve,  Lemuel  H. 
Brandebury  was  selected  to  fill  his  place.*'  Snow, 
Heywood,  and  Blair  being  Mormons,  the  government 
patronage  was  thus  fairly  distributed  between  saints 
and  gentiles.  Although  these  appointments  were 
made  on  the  20th  of  September,  1850,  none  of  the  gen- 
tile officials  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  all  w0re  not  assembled  until  the 
first  week  in  August.  With  them  came  Almon  W. 
Babbitt,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  sum  of  $20,000 
appropriated  by  congress  toward  the  building  of  a 
state-house.  Harris  also  brought  with  him  $24,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  legislature. 

The  authorities  were  kindly  received  by  the  saints; 
and  had  they  been  men  of  ability  and  discretion,  con- 
tent to  discharge  their  duty  without  interfering  with 
the  social  and  religious  peculiarities  of  the  people,  all 
would  have  been  well;  but  such  was  not  their  charac- 
ter or  policy.  Judge  Brocchus  especially  was  a  vain 
and  ambitious  man,  full  of  self-importance,  fond  of  in- 
trigue, corrupt,   revengeful,   hypocritical.     Between 

^  Stenhouse,  Boeky  Mountain  SninU,  275,  aa,yB  that  Brigham  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  recommendation  of  Kane.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  Jan. 
3, 1851.  On  the  same  day  a  special  session  of  the  connty  court  waa  held,  and 
a  grand  jury  impanelled  for  the  first  time.  The  prisoners,  who  were  emi- 
crants  en  roate  for  California,  were  convicted  of  stealing,  and  sentenoed  to 
hard  labor,  but  were  afterward  pardoned  by  the  ezeoative,  and  sent  oat  of  the 
country.  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1861,  28. 

''Brandebury  was  assigned  to  the  first  district.  Snow  to  the  second,  and 
Brocchus  to  the  third.  Utah^  Jour,  Legtd.,  1851-2,  161. 
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the  7th  and  10th  of  September,  a  general  conference 
of  the  church  was  held,  at  which  the  judge  obtained 
permission  to  address  the  assembly.  During  his  re- 
marks he  drifted  into  the  subject  of  polygamy,  direct- 
ing this  part  of  his  discourse  to  the  women,  whom  he 
exhorted  to  a  life  of  virtue.*  He  also  took  to  task 
some  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  who  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion had  spoken  disrespectfally  of  the  government, 
one  of  them  having  gone  so  far  as  to  consign  the  late 
President  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  nether  regions. 

The  Mormons  were  sorely  exasperated,  and  but 
that  they  were  held  in  restraint  by  Brigham,  would 
have  done  violence  to  the  judge.  "If,'*  said  the  for- 
mer, "I  had  but  crooked  mv  little  finder,  he  would 
have  been  used  up;  but  I  did  not  bend  it.  If  I  had, 
the  sisters  alone  felt  indignant  enough  to  have  chopped 
him  in  pieces."*  The  governor  contented  himself 
with  rebuking  the  judge,  who,  he  declared,  must  be 
either  profoundly  ignorant  or  perversely  wicked.  It 
had  become  a  matter  of  history  throughout  the  en- 
lightened world,  he  declared,  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  regarded  the  persecution  of  the 
saints  with  indifference,  and  by  their  silence  gave 
sanction  to  such  proceedings.  Hundreds  of  women 
and  children  had  in  consequence  gone  to  their  graves 
prematurely,  and  their  blood  criea  to  heaven  against 
those  who  had  caused  or  consented  to  their  death. 
Nevertheless,  he  loved  the  government  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  but  he  did  not  love 
corrupt  ministers  of  the  govemmei  i.  He  was  indig- 
nant that  such  men  as  Brocchus  should  come  there  to 
lecture  the  people  on  morality  and  virtue,  and  should 
make  such  insinuations  as  he  had  done ;  and  he  repeated 
the  statement  that  Zachary  Taylor  was  then  in  to- 
phet.  At  this  last  remark,  Brocchus  Jumped  to  his 
feet  and  protested  angrily,  whereupon  Heber  C.  Ejm- 

'^UtahShrhflteeords,  MS.,  134^;  BtenKouat^a  Boeky Mountain  BcAnU^  276. 

"Voiimat  qfjDiacownes,  iL  186-7.  After  this  oocmreooe,  Brigham  frequently 
waznad  the  troableeome  of  the  danger  they  inomred  ehoold  he  bat  orook  hu 
fiiiger.  i^faiiAofcw'f  iZoelyifoiintaln  i9a#»<0,  277. 
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baU  touched  him  lightlj  on  th&«hoiiIder,  and  told  him 
that  he  need  have  no  doubt  of  it,  for  he  would  see  him 
when  he  went  there. 

A  few  days  later  Brigham  invited  the  judge  to  at- 
tend a  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  19  th,  and  expkun 
or  apologize  for  his  conduct.  The  latter  declared  that 
he  had  neither  apology  nor  explanation  to  make;  that 
he  did  not  intend  any  insult,  especially  to  the  women, 
but  that  his  remarks  were  deliberate  and  premeditated, 
and  that  his  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  government. 
Then  followed  a  lengthy  reply  from  the  governor,  in 
which  Brocchus  was  severely  handled,  the  judge  and 
his  colleagues  being  thereafter  condenmed  to  sodal 
ostracism. 

Soon  afterward  it  was  reported  to  Brigham  that 
the  secretary,  together  with  Brocchus  and  the  chief 
justice,  intended  to  return  to  Washington,  whereupon 
the  governor  called  on  them  to  ascertain  if  this  was 
8o.  He  was  assured  that  such  was  their  purpose,  and 
that  the  secretary  would  also  take  with  him  the  ftmds 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  the  seal,  records,  and  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  his  office.  The  governor  consid- 
ered this  course  illegal,  and  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  result  of  the  election,^ 
and  ordering  the  assembly  to  convene  on  the  2  2d  of 
September,  only  four  days  later.**     On  the  24th  a 

«0Th6  members  of  the  conncil  were  Heber  G.  Kimball,  Willard  Bichards, 
Dan.  U.  Wells,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  and  Orson  Spencer  for 
Salt  Lake  oo. ;  John  S.  Fullmer  for  Davis  co. ;  Loren  Farr  and  Chas  B.  Dana 
for  Wel>er  co. ;  Alex.  Williams  and  Aaron  Johnson  for  Utah  co. ;  Isaac  Mor- 
ley  for  San  Pete  co. ;  and  Geo.  A.  Smith  for  Iron  co.  Bepreeentatives:  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff,  David  Fullmer,  Dan.  Spencer,  Willard  Snow,  W.  W.  Phelps, 
Albert  P.  Bockwood,  Nathaniel  H.  Felt,  Edwin  D.  Woolley,  Phinehas  Bich- 
ards,  Jos.  Young,  Henry  G.  Sherwood,  Ben.  F.  Johnson,  and  Hosea  Stout 
for  Salt  Lake  co. ;  Andrew  L.  Lamoreaux,  John  Stoker,  and  Wm  Kay  for 
Davis  CO.;  Jos  Brown,  David  B.  Dille,  and  Jas  G.  Browning  for  Weber  co.; 
John  Rowberry  for  Tooele  co. ;  David  Evans,  Wm  Miller,  and  Levi  W.  Bin- 
cock  for  Utah  CO.;  Chas  Shumway  for  San  Pete  co.;  and  Eliaha  H.  Groves 
for  Iron  co.  C7Va/i,  Jour,  Lef/inl.y  1851-2, 162.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  were 
13  members  of  the  council  and  25  representatives.  In  the  organic  act  it  was 
provided  that  there  should  be  20  representatives,  the  number  of  members  for 
either  house  being  based  on  the  census  of  1850.  George  Brimhall,  the  remain- 
ing member  for  Iron  co.,  waa  elected  Nov.  15,  1851. 

*^  This  proceeding  did  not  conflict  with  the  organic  act,  which  provides 
•^section  iv.  — that  the  first  election  shall  be  held  and  the  members  elected  shall 
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resolution  was  passed,  enjoining  the  United  States 
marshal  to  take  into  his  custody  all  the  government 
funds  and  other  public  property  in  possession  of  the 
secretary.**  This  resolution  was  presented  to  Harris, 
tc^ether  with  an  order  for  $500  to  defray  the  inciden- 
tiu  expenses  of  the  assembly.  The  secretary  ignored 
the  resolution  and  refused  to  pay  the  order,  under 
the  plea  that  the  members  were  not  legally  elected. 
Among  the  pounds  on  which  the  secretary  declared 
the  election  illegal  was,  that  before  the  votes  were 
cast  the  governor  had  failed  to  take  a  census  of  the 
territory,  as  provided  in  the  organic  act;  this  the  lat- 
ter attributed  to  the  miscarriage  of  instructions  and 
blanks,  which  had  not  even  yet  arrived.**  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  as 
stated  in  that  act,  to  remain  in  the  territory  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  Moreover,  the  judges  organized  and 
held  a  session  of  the  supreme  court  before  any  time  or 
place  was  appointed  for  such  session  by  the  executive 
or  legislative  authorities,  and  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shielding  the  secretary.  On  the  26th  Bri^ham 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  court,  asking  their  opinion 
as  to  his  duty  with  reference  to  the  organic  act,  which 
required  that  the  governor  should  take  care  that  the 
laws  were  faithfully  executed,  and  that  the  secretary 
should  reside  within  the  territory.  No  answer  was 
returned;  and  after  the  district  attorney  had   been 

meet  at  snoh  places  and  on  ench  day  as  the  goyemor  shall  appoint,  but  that 
thereafter  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  condnotinff  elections,  and  the  day  for 
the  opening  of  the  regular  sessions,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

**H%8e.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1851,  p.  99. 

^  In  a  letter  to  Willard  Bichards,  president  of  the  council,  and  W.  W. 
Phelps,  speaker  of  the  representatives,  dated  Sept.  25,  1851,  Harris  declares 
the  election  illegal  on  the  ^rounds— Ist.  That  no  census  had  been  taken;  2d. 
That  the  governor's  proclamation  was  faulty  in  form  and  substance;  3d. 
That  'aliens  voted  indiscriminately  with  American  citizens,  and  those  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico;*  4th.  That  'aliens  acted  as  officers 
at  the  polls,  and  were  elected  to  office; '  5th.  That '  officers  not  authorized  to 
be  chosen  were  voted  for  and  elected;'  6th.  That  legal  and  timely  notice  of 
the  election  was  not  given;  7th.  That  the  time  and  place  for  the  nrst  meet- 
ing were  not  duly  appointed.  JJoiMe  Ex.  Doc.^  32d  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  no.  25, 
pp.  25-6.  Albert  Carrington  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  representatives,  and 
James  Craffun  sergeant-at-arms;  Howai'd  Coray  secretary  of  the  council,  and 
Wm  H.  Kimball  seigeant-at-arms.  Utah,  Jour,  LegUL,  1851-2,  pp.  5,  46. 
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ordered  to  file  a  petition,  in  which  the  request  was 
couched  in  legal  form  and  phrase,  no  further  action 
was  taken.  Finally,  on  the  28th  of  September,  the 
secretary,  and  judges  Brandebury  and  6rocchus,  set 
forth  for  Washington,  taking  with  them  the  territorial 
seal,  the  records,  documents,  and  funds,  which  were 
returned  to  the  proper  authorities.**    On  the  follow- 


Territobial  Seal, 

*^  Toung^B  Despaieh  to  FOlmort,  in  JETokm  Ex.  Doe..  32d  Goog.  Ut  S«m., 
V.  no.  25,  pp.  28-32.  See  also  Utah  Early  JUcords,  MS.,  249-^61.  StenhooM 
says  that  on  their  return  Harris  and  his  colleagnes  publiBhed  an  aoooant  of 
the  matter,  remarking '  that  polygamy  monopolized  aU  the  women,  which  made 
it  very  inconvenient  for  the  f  ed^al  officers  to  reside  there.  *  This  remark  dis- 
gosted  the  authorities,  and  the  officials  met  with  a  cool  reception  at  Washing- 
ton. Rodty  Mounteun  Saints,  277-8.  Their  offidal  rejxnt  will  be  found  in 
Houae  Ex,  Doc,,  32d  Con^.  Ist  Sess.,  v.  no.  25,  pp.  8-22.  The  principal 
charge  allied  against  the  Mormons  was  that  a  citizen  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  named 
James  Munroe,  while  on  his  way  to  S.  L.  City,  was  murdered  b^  one  of  the 
saints,  that  his  remains  were  brought  into  the  city  and  buriq^  without  an  in- 
quest, and  that  the  murderer  was  not  arrested.  There  Ib  no  proof  of  this 
statement.  In  the  (Ttah  Early  Records,  MS.,  161-3,  we  have  a  synopsis  of 
their  report,  which  was  afterward  circulated  among  the  people.  They  alleged 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  in  consequence  of  the  lawless  acts 
and  seditious  tendencies  of  Brigham  Young  and  the  majority  of  the  residents, 
that  the  Mormon  church  overshadowed  and  controlled  the  opinions,  actioois^ 
property,  and  lives  of  its  members — disposing  of  the  public  lands  on  its  own 
terms,  coininff  and  issuing  money  at  will,  OfSnly  sanctioning  polygamy,  ex- 
acting tithes  m>m  members  and  onerous  taxes  from  non-members,  penetrating 
and  supervising  social  and  business  circles,  and  requiring  implicit  obedience 
to  the  council  of  the  church  as  a  duty  paramount  to  all  the  obligations  of  mar- 
ality,  society,  allegiance,  and  law.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  in  /i.,  148- 
158,  a  cop^  of  the  letter  addressed  by  Brigham  to  the  president.  After  re- 
viewing his  proceedings  and  policy  since  taking  the  oath  of  office,  the  gjovemor 
says:  'Mr  Harris  informed  me,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him,  that 
he  had  private  instructions  designed  for  no  eye  but  his  own,  to  watch  every 
movement,  and  not  pay  out  any  funds  unless  the  same  should  be  strictly  Iml, 
according  to  his  own  judgment. '    Ho  states  that  there  are  none  more  meiSUy 
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ing  day  the  legislative  assembly  signed  a  memorial 
praying  that  the  vacancies  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible 
nrom  residents  of  the  territory.*"  Meanwhile,  to  pre- 
vent further  derangement,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  territorial  records,  Willard  Richards  was  tempo- 
rarily appointed  secretary. 

The  successors  to  the  runaway  officials  were  Laza- 
rus H.  Reid  of  New  York,  who  was  appointed  chief 
justice;  Leonidas  Shaver,  who  succeeded  Brocchus; 
and  as  secretary,  Benjamin  G.  Ferris.  The  new 
officials  enjoyed  but  a  brief  tenure  of  office.  After 
remaining  in  Utah  for  about  a  year,  Beid  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1855.^  Shaver  re- 
tiring to  rest  one  night,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was 
found  dead  in  his  room  next  morning,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  an  unfounded  rumor  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
on  account  of  a  supposed  difficulty  with  the  governor.*' 
Secretary  Ferris,  after  a  six  months'  residence,  pro- 

towBzd  the  govenunent  than  the  people  of  Utah,  that  they  revere  the  coii8ti- 
tatioD,  seek  to  honor  the  laws,  and  complain  only  of  their  non-execution,  and 
the  aboae  of  power  at  the  hands  of  those  introsted  with  them.  He  states 
that  Brocchus  had  never  even  been  in  his  district^  and  that,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic interests  were  concerned,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  well  if  neither  the 
judges  nor  the  secretary  had  troubled  themselves  to  cross  the  plains.  '  What 
good  and  substantial  reason  can  be  given  that  the  people  of  this  territoiy 
should  be  deprived,  for  probablv  near  a  vear  to  come,  of  a  supreme  court,  of 
the  official  softl  of  a  secretary  of  state,  of  the  official  publication  of  the  laws, 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  office  of  secretary  t  Is  it  true  that  officers 
coming  here  by  virtue  of  any  apxwintment  by  the  president  have  private  ui- 
structiODB  that  so  far  control  their  actions  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  their 
main  object  is  not  the  strict  and  legal  performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
but  rather  to  wttch  for  iniquity,  to  catch  at  shadows,  and  make  a  man  "an 
offender  for  a  word,'*  to  spy  out  our  liberties,  and  by  manifold  misrepresenta- 
tions seek  to  nreiudice  the  minds  of  the  people  against  us  t  If  such  in  the 
ease,  better,  far  better,  would  it  be  for  us  to  live  under  the  organiation  of 
our  provisional  government,  and  entirely  depending  upon  our  own  resources, 
as  we  have  hitherto  done,  until  such  time  as  we  can  be  admitted  as  a  state.' 
A  copy  of  the  rejport  will  be  found  in  ffotue  Ex,  Doc,  32d  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  v. 
na  2^  pp.  28-32.    It  is  also  mentioned  in  HUt.  B.  Toung^  MS.,  I85I,  p.  136. 

»  Utah,  Jour. LtgitL,  1851-2,  p.  53;  HiaL  B.  Toung.ldS.,  1851,  p.  109. 

^  At  his  home  in  Bath,  Steuben  co.,  WaUe*9  The  Mortn.  Prophet,  25;  in 
bis  40th  year.  Bichardt^  InddenU  in  Utah  Hiit,,  MS.,  5. 

*'Sten/umae*$  Body  Afovntain  SoAnUy  279.  Brigham  said  of  him:  'One 
of  our  judges.  Judge  Shaver,  has  been  here  during  the  winter,  and,  as 
far  as  he  Ib  known,  lie  \a  a  strai{;htforward,  judicious,  npright  man.'  The 
heads  of  the  church  took  great  pams  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that '  he  had  died  of  some  disease  of  the  head. '  See  Biehardt^ 
IneiderUa  in  Utah  Hist.,  MS.,  78.  Beadle,  L\fe  in  Utah,  170,  says  that  the 
Mormons  believed  him  to  be  an  opium-eater,  and  that  he  died  from  being 
snddenly  deprived  of  that  drug. 
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ceeded  to  California.  The  next  batch  of  officials 
were,  as  chief  justice,  John  F.  Elinney;  associate 
judges,  George  !P.  Stiles  and  W.  W.  Drummond ;  and 
secretary,  Almon  W.  Babbitt,  who  were  appointed 
in  1854-5.  Of  these,  Stiles  and  Babbitt  were  Mor- 
mons, though  the  former  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  priesthood,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Kinney  and 
Drummond  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
the  saints. 

Although  there  were  no  funds  wherewith  to  pay 
the  members,  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  adjournments,  until  February 
1852,  when  a  special  session  was  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernor,*® and  lasted  until  the  6th  of  March.  The  laws 
enacted  by  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  Deseret  were 
declared  to  be  in  force,  so  far  as  they  did  not  conflict 
with  the  organic  act.**  Other  laws  were  passed  relat- 
ing to  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  organization  of 
courts,  the  administration  of  estates,  the  training  of  the 
militia,  the  incorporation  of  cities,  the  distribution  of 
lands,  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
and  such  matters  as  lay  within  the  range  of  terri- 
torial legislation.*^  It  was  determined  to  remove  the 
site  of  the  capital  from  Salt  Lake  City"  to  some 
point  in  the  Pah  van  Valley,  and  a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  selected  the  town  of  Fillmore. 

Memorials  to  congress  were  also  adopted,  one  of 
which  asked  that  provision  be  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  "a  national  central  railroad  from  some  eligible 
point  on  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  Biver  to  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Astoria,  or  such 

^  As  the  40  days  allowed  by  the  orguiio  act  were  about  to  expire,  and 
further  time  was  required  for  the  completion  of  the  necessary  bosinees  of  the 
session.    For  copy  of  proclamation,  see  (Jtah,  Jovr.  Leffid.,  1851-2,  166. 

^By  joint  resolution,  approved  Oct.  4»  1851.  Utah,  AeU  Legid,  (ed.  1866), 
108 

w  They  will  be  found  in  Utah,  Acts  Lfgid.  (ed.  1865),  120-232.  *  It  is  ques- 
tionable,*  says  Richards  in  his  Hist.  Incidents  of  Utah,  MS.,  8,  '  whether  any 
of  the  sister  territories  had  a  code  of  laws  framed  by  its  own  legislature  that 
woald  compare  favorably  with  those  enacted  during  this  session.' 

0^The  foundation  for  a  state-honse  was  laid  in  S.  L.  City  Sept  1, 1851. 
Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  133. 
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MEMORIAL  FOB  AN  OVERLAND  RAILROAD.  4^53    . - 

other  point  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast  as  the  wisdom 
of  your  honorable  body  may  dictate."  The  memorial- 
ists stated  that  for  want  of  proper  means  of  transport 
about  five  thousand  persons  had  perished  on  the  dif- 
ferent routes  within  the  three  preceding  years;  that 
there  was  no  great  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a 
road  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Die^o;  that 
at  various  points  on  the  route  iron,  coal,  and  timber 
were  abundant;  that  on  the  completion  of  the  line 
the  entire  trade  of  China  and  the  East  Indies  would 
pass  through  the  United  States;  and  that  the  road 
would  consolidate  the  relations  of  the  country  with 
foreign  powers  in  times  of  peace^  and  furnish  means 
of  defence  in  times  of  war.*^  In  1854  a  second  memo-  '^ 
rial  was  presented,  stating  the  opinion  of  the  Mor- 
mons as  to  the  best  route  for  an  overland  railroad, 
and  a  demonstration  was  held  in  favor  of  the  project, 
the  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  attending  en  masse. 
In  the  preceding  year  congress  had  also  been  peti- 
tioned to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  some  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi  or 
Missouri  to  a  suitable  port  on  the  Pacific. 

As  early  as  April  1849  Captain  Howard  Stansbury, 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  had  been  ordered  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  an  exploration  of  its 
valley,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad.  Among  his  party  was  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Gunnison,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
astronomical  department.  Before  reaching  Salt  Lake 
City  the  captain  was  informed  that  no  survey  would 
be  permitted,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  his  life 
would  be  in  clanger  should  he  attempt  it.  Giving  no 
heed  to  these  warnings,  he  at  once  called  on  Brigham, 
aware  that  if  the  good-will  of  the  governor  were  not 


^  A  copy  of  the  memorial  will  be  fouid  in  TuUidge*s  Hfe  of  Toung^  213- 
14;  SmUhra  Biae,  Progress,  and  Tramds,  22.  For  other  memoriius  paased  dur- 
ing the  fleerions  of  1851-2,  see  Utah,  Acts  Legisi,  (ed.  1865),  401-i5. 
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obtained  every  obstacle,  short  of  open  resistance,  would 
be  thrown  in  his  way,  that  neither  provisions  nor  labor 
would  be  furnished,  and  that  no  information  would  be 
afforded.     At  first  Brigham  demurred.     He  was  sur- 
prised, he  said,  that  the  valley  should  be  thus  invaded 
so  soon  after  the  Mormons  had  established  their  set- 
tlements; he  had  heard  of  the  expedition  since  its 
departure  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity  was  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  purpose  of 
the  government.     Moreover,  an  attach^  of  General 
Wilson,  the  newly  appointed  Indian  agent  for  Cali- 
fornia, whose  train  had  passed  through  the  city  a  few 
days  before,  had  boasted  that  the  general  was  author- 
ized to  expel  the  Mormons  from  the  territory.     They 
supposed,  therefore,  that  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties 
was  a  concerted  movement,  and  that  Stansbury  was 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  land  into  town- 
ships and  sections,  and  of  establishing  thereto  the 
claims  of  government.     Upon  all  these  subjects  Brig- 
ham  was  undeceived,  and,  the  true  object  of  the  expe- 
dition being  explained,  he  laid  the  matter  before  the 
council,     otansbury  was  then  informed  that  the  au- 
thorities were  well  pleased  with  the  proposed  explora- 
tion, that  they  had  themselves  contemplated  such  a 
measure,  but  could  not  yet  afford  the  expense,  and 
that  they  would  cheerfully  render  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power." 

After  exploring  a  route  to  Fort  Hall,  and  making 
a  reconnoissance  of  Cache  Valley  and  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake,  Stansbury  and  his  men  returned  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  there  passed  the  winter  of  1849-50. 
During  this  winter  Ldeutenant  Gunnison  gathered 
most  of  the  material  for  his  well-known  book  on  the 
Mormons,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  impartial 
works  yet  published  by  a  gentile  writer."* 

^  Starubuinfa  Exped.  to  Valley  qfO.  8.  Lake,  8lk6. 

^*The  Mormons  or  LcUtcr-day  Saints  in  the  Valley  qfthe  OreaJt  Salt  Lake: 
A  History  of  their  Rise  and  Progress^  Peculiar  Doctrines^  Present  Condition^ 
and  Prospects,  Derived  from  Personal  Observation  during  a  Residence  among 
Them,  By  LieiUJ.  W.  Gitnnison  <^  the  Topographical  ISngineers,  Philaddphia, 
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Early  in  the  spring  the  captain  and  his  staff  again 
took  the  field,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  were  engaged 
in  surveying  both  sides  of  Bear  River  Bay,  Gunni- 
son with  several  of  the  men  being  out  in  a  storm  all 

ISSt,  The  first  six  chapters  of  this  work  are  mainly  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  valley  of  G.  S.  Lake,  the  civil  and  theocratic  system  of  the  Mormons, 
and  the  tenets  of  the  Mormon  chnrch.  In  chapter  vi.-vii.,  which  complete 
the  first  part,  we  have  an  interesting  description  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
aettlers,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  priesthood.  The  second  part  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  Mormonism.  Unlike  most  writei-s  on 
this  topic,  Mr  Gunnison  appears  to  have  given  the  suhject  some  thought. 
'This  treatiBe  on  the  faith  and  condition  of  the  Mormons,'  he  says,  *  results 
from  a  careful  observation  of  that  strange  and  interesting  people  during  more 
than  a  year's  residence  among  them  in  an  official  capacity.  The  writer  has 
undertaken  neither  the  task  of  criticism  nor  controversy.  His  aim  is  not  "to 
■hoot  folly  as  it  flies,"  but  to  let  folly  tire  on  its  own  pinicms,  and  reason  re- 
gain its  sway  over  erratic  feeling,  when  the  mists  of  prejudice  on  one  side 
and  of  fanaticism  on  the  other  are  dispelled  by  the  light  of  knowledge.  For 
those  who  desire  facts  in  the  history  of  hninanity  on  which  to  indulge  in  re- 
flection, is  this  offered. '    The  book  is  dedicated  to  Captain  Stansbury. 

An  ExptdUitm  to  the  Valley  qfthe  OrecU  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  including  a 
Description  of  its  Geography,  Jyatuml  History,  and  Minerals,  and  an  Analysis 
qf  its  Waters;  with  an  A  uthenUc  Account  qfthe  Mormon  Settlement,  Illustrated 
hy  numerowi  beautiful  plates  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot.  Also  a  Reoon' 
noissance  of  a  New  Route  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  two  large  and  accu- 
rate maps  of  Chat  region.  By  Howard  Stansbury,  Captain  Corps  Topographical 
Engineers,  U,  S,  Army,  Philadelphia,  1865.  The  first  six  chapters  of  this 
work  contain  an  account  of  the  captain's  journey  to  the  valley  of  G.  S.  Lake, 
and  of  the  explorations  mentionea  above.  Travelling,  as  he  did,  during  the 
early  davs  of  the  gold-fever,  his  narrative  is  full  of  interest.  Leaving  the 
▼alley  of  Warm  Spring  Branch  near  Fort  Laramie  on  July  19, 1849,  he  writes: 
'We  passed  to-day  the  nearly  consumed  fragments  of  about  a  dozen  wagons 
that  had  been  broken  up  and  burned  by  their  owners;  and  near  them  was 
piled  up  in  one  heap  from  six  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  bacon,  thrown  away 
for  want  of  means  to  transport  it  farther.  Boxes,  bonnets,  trunks,  wagon- 
wheels,  whole  waffon-bodies,  cooking  utensils,  and  in  fact  almost  ever^  ar- 
ticle of  household  furniture,  were  found  from  place  to  place  along  the  prairie, 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason.'  Two  days  later  he  found  the  road  strewn 
with  immense  quantities  of  white  beans,  which  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
out  of  the  wagons  by  the  sackful,  their  owners  being  tired  of  carrying  them 
farther,  or  afraid  to  eat  thun  from  danger  of  cholera.  Crossing  a  spur  of  the 
Bed  Buttes  on  the  27th,  he  says:  '&*day  we  find  additional  and  melan- 
choly evidence  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  are  ahead  of  us. 
. .  .osi  iron  and  steel,  large  blacksmith's  anvils  and  bellows,  crowbars, 
drills,  angers,  gold-washers,  chisels,  axes,  lead,  trunks,  spades,  ploughs,  larae 
ffrindstones,  baking-ovens,  cooking-stoves  without  number,  kegs,  barrels, 
Saniees,  clothing,  bacon,  and  beans  were  found  alone  the  road  in  pretty  much 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  here  enumerated.^  In  the  seventh  chapter 
Is  a  description  of  the  settlements  and  industrial  condition  of  the  Mormons 
in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  t(>gether  witha<Mne  excellent  remarks  on  the  polity 
of  the  state  of  Deseret.  In  the  remainder  of  the  volume  we  have  an  account 
of  various  explorations  and  adventures  in  the  valley  and  on  the  return  jour- 
ney. In  the  appendices  are  tables  of  distances,  papers  on  zool<^,  botany, 
geology,  and  paleontology,  meteorological  observations,  and  chemical  analyses 
of  mineral  waters.  The  work  is  well  written,  sketchy  and  eutertaining  in 
style,  and  impartial  in  its  comments  on  the  Mormons.  A  German  edition  of 
it  on  a  smaller  scale  was  published  at  Stnttigart  in  1854,  entitled  Die  Mor- 
Hnx.  Utab.    80 
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night  in  tbe  mud-flats  on  the  eastern  shofre.  On  the 
1 2th  of  August  Stansborj  had  completed  bis  survej, 
which  included  Great  Salt  Lake  with  its  islands.  Lake 
Utah,  the  Jordan,  and  several  of  its  tribotaries,  his 
observations  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than  five 


numen — AnmedhtHQm^  die  Fda^ng^rge  wtd  der  grome  Btdnee,  Bi'lil  timer 
Besrhre*hung  der  Awrwanderer — Straize  wtd  der  imieremamter  AbaUemer  der 
AtiMwan/Jerungem  mack  jenen  OeQfnden  GewekOderi  wif  amer  UwUnmekmrnga 

ExpfdiiioM. 

AmoDg  other  worlu  corenns  aboat  the  nine  peiiod  as  lieat  Guiiniw t*a 
hook,  may  be  mentiooed  tbe  foUowiog:  The  Mormotu^  cr  LaUer-daif  SamU; 
tvilh  mer/uArt  of  the  lA/e  and  Death  of  Jotepk  Smiih^  the  AtmerkoM  Mahomet. 
Editfd  by  Charles  Mackatj.  Fourth  edition^  Lcmdam,  1856.  The  fini  edition 
of  tbii  work  was  published  in  1851.  It  claima  to  have  been,  as  indeed  it  waa, 
tbe  first  work  upon  the  sobject  which  ooald  justly  be  entitled  a  histori- 
cal statement  of  tbe  case.  It  is  a  work  fall  of  Taloable  information,  mnch 
of  it  of  an  original  character  and  nowhere  else  existing.  It  is  written  with 
marked  ability,  and  in  a  spirit  of  exceeding  fairness,  thon^  taking  decidedly 
an  anti-Mormon  view.  Yet  the  aatbor  says:  'It  presents  the  history  of  Joseph 
Smith,  a  great  impostor  or  a  great  visionary,  perhaps  both,  bat  in  either  case 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  who  has  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
world  in  modem  times.'  In  the  foorth  edition,  *the  whole  of  the  doctrinal 
chapter,  which  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work  in  the  previoos  editions, 
has  been  excluded  in  the  present  instance  to  make  room  for  matter  of  a  mors 
historical  character.  Polygamy,  which  the  Mormons  attempted  to  deny,  or 
explain  by  the  enphemisra  of  tbe  spin toal- wife  doctrine,  has  now  been  nn- 
bluihingly  avowea;  and  this  practice,  which  has  become  the  most  distinctive, 
ss  it  is  the  most  odious,  characteristic  of  the  sect,  has  received  more  notice  in 
this  edition  than  was  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  ori^^inal  pablication.* 

The  heligioits,  Social,  and  Political  History  of  the  Momums,  or  Latter-day 
HaintM,  from  their  Origin  to  the  Present  Time;  contaimngftdl  statements  of  their 
JJoctrines,  Oovemment,  and  Condition,  and  memoirs  q/"  their  founder^  Joseph 
Smith;  edited  with  important  additions,  by  Samuel  M,  .Smueker.  New  York, 
ISGO,  What  it  is  that  Mr  Smacker  edits,  and  to  what  he  makes  additions,  does 
not  appear,  but  the  student  with  this  book  and  that  of  Mackay*s  before  him 
soon  discovers  that  the  former  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  latter,  and 
without  a  word  of  credit.  Smucker  evidently  worked  at  so  much  a  day  for 
the  publishers,  who  desired  something  bv  that  name  to  sell.  Considering  the 
circumstances,  the  work  is  fairly  done;  the  saints  are  abased  with  moderation 
and  decorum,  and  the  publishers  probably  made  money  out  of  it. 

Origin,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  Mwmonism.  Biography  of  its  Founders  and 
Hintory  of  its  Church,  Personal  Remembrances  and  JUstorical  collections  hitherto 
unwritten.  By  Pomeroy  Tiwker.  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  1867,  This  author  claims 
a  pcrHonal  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Smith  family  since  their 
arrival  at  Palmyra,  the  birthplace  of  the  writer,  in  1816.  He  also  knew  Mar- 
tin Harris,  Oliver  Cowdeir,  and  others  of  the  first  converts.  He  was  editori- 
ally connocted  with  the  Wayne  Sentinel  when  the  book  of  Monnon  was  printed 
in  the  oflico  of  that  journal.  His  book  is  published  for  the  parpose  of  proving 
Joseph  Smith  an  impostor  and  the  book  of  Mormon  a  fraud.  The  author  has 
ability,  and  is  accustomed  to  writing;  he  has  done  his  work  well.  He  em- 
ploys with  no  small  skill  and  success  that  most  powerful  of  weapons  in  the 
nand  of  a  ready  writer — sarcasm.  Much  space  ib  devoted  to  sostaining  the 
Spaulding  theory.  Historically,  the  book  is  of  little  value  after  the  departare 
ox  the  Mormons  from  the  vicinity  of  the  writer's  home;  but  up  to  that  iK>int, 
and  not  forgetting  that  it  is  the  plea  of  an  advocate  rather  than  the  dedsion 
of  a  judge,  it  may  be  called  a  first-class  authority. . 
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thousand  square  miles."  He  then  resolved  to  search 
out  on  his  return  journey  some  practicable  route  to 
the  southward  of  South  Pass,  though  a  part  of  it 
lay  through  the  territory  where  Sioux,  JBlackfoot, 
Snake,  and  Utah  were  used  to  meet  in  conflict.  Dis- 
posing of  his  wagons  and  spare  instruments  to  the 
Mormons,  by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
escort,  he  bade  them  a  kindly  farewell,  and  returned 
by  way  of  Bridger's  and  Cheyenne  passes  to  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The  route  recommended  by  Stansbury  for  the  portion 
of  a  transcontinental  railroad  between  the  Missouri, 
near  Independence,  and  Salt  Lake  City  was  by  way 
of  the  Republican  fork  and  the  south  fork  of  the 
Platte;  thence  by  way  of  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  and 
skirting  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Black  Hills  to 
the  Laramie  Plains;  thence  crossing  the  north  fork  of 
the  Platte  to  South  Pass;  thence  by  way  of  Bear 
River  Valley. to  Fort  Bridger;  from  that  point  by 
way  of  Black  Fork  and  turning  the  Uintah  Range 
to  the  Kamas  prairie,  whence  the  route  to  the  capital 
lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Timpanogos."* 

In  1853  Gunnison,  who  had  now  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  was  ordered  to  survey  a  route 
farther  to  the  south,  by  way  of  the  Huerfano  River 
and  the  pass  of  Coochetopa;  thence  through  the  val- 
leys of  the  Grand  and  Grreen  rivers;  thence  to  the 
vegas  de  Santa  Clara  and  the  Nicollet  River;  thence 
northward  on  a  return  route  to  Lake  Utah,  from 
which  point  he  was   to  explore  the   most  available 

'^Stanabnxy's  field-work  is  thus  suminarized:  1.  The  selection  and  meas- 
nrement  of  a  base-line  6  miles  in  length;  2.  The  erection  of  24  principal 
triangolation  stations;  3.  The  survey  of  G.  S.  Lake,  the  shore-line  of  which 
is  stated  at  291  miles;  4.  The  survey  of  the  islands,  96  miles;  5.  The  sur- 
vey of  Lake  Utah,  76  miles;  6.  The  survey  of  the  Jordan  and  some  of  its 
tributaries,  60  miles,  making  in  all  513  miles;  7.  The  observations  from  dif- 
ferent triangular  stations  extending  from  the  norUiem  extremity  of  G.  S.  Lake 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  vuley  of  Lake  Utah.  Exped,  to  Valley  of  O, 
8.  Lake,  216. 

^Id,,  227,  261-3;  OunnisorCM  The  MormoM,  152.  There  is  little  differ* 
ence  in  the  line  of  route  laid  down  by  either.  Stansbury  suggests  that  from 
Kamaa  prairie  the  road  might  fork,  one  branch  descending  the  Wasatch 
Baoge  by  the  Golden  Pass,  and  the  other  following  the  Timpanogos  Valley. 
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passes  and  cafions  of  the  Wasatch  Range  and  South 
Pass.  The  party  included  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beck- 
with,  R.  H.  Kern  as  topographer  and  artist,  Sheppard 
Homans  astronomer,  Dr  James  Schiel  surgeon  and 
geologist,  F,  Creutzfeldt  botanist,  J.  A.  Snyder  as- 
sistant topographer,  a  number  of  employes,  and  an 
escort  of  mounted  riflemen  in  charge  of  Captain  R. 
M.  Morris.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  party  was 
encamped  on  the  Sevier  River,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
miles  from  the  point  where  it  discharges  into  the  lake 
of  that  name,  and  on  the  following  day  Gunnison 
started  out  to  explore  the  lake,  accompanied  by  Kern, 
Creutzfeldt,  the  guide,  and  a  corporal  with  six  men  of 
the  escort,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  under  Captain 
Morris,  proceeding  up  the  river  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  The  following  day  several  mon  of  Morris' 
detachment  were  sent  to  ascertain  whether  a  route 
were  practicable  northward  from  that  point  to  Great 
Salt  Lake.  While  the  men  were  yet  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  camp,  the  corporal  came  running  toward  them, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  and  sinking  to  the  ground, 
gasped  out  a  few  broken  sentences,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  Gunnison  and  his  party  had  been  mas- 
sacred by  Indians,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  was 
the  only  survivor.  Morris  at  once  ordered  his  men 
to  arm  and  mount,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  on  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster;  meanwhile  a  second 
member  of  Gunnison's  escort  reached  camp  on  horse- 
back, and  two  other  survivors  came  in  later. 

Gunnison  had  encamped,  with  no  thought  of  dan- 
ger, in  a  sheltered  nook  under  the  river  bank,  where 
wood  and  pasture  were  abundant.  He  was  aware  that 
a  large*  band  of  Pah  Utes  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  their  camp-fires  had  been  seen  daily  since  enter- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Sevier.  A  recent  quarrel  with 
an  emigrant  band  had  resulted  in  the  killing  of  one  of 
the  natives  and  the  wounding  of  two  others,  but  they 
had  made  no  raids  on  the  Mormon  settlements,  and 
peace  had  recently  been  confirmed  at  a  parley  held 
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'with  some  of  them  by  an  agent  of  Brigham.  At 
daybreak  all  arose  and  prepared  for  their  day's  work, 
but  while  seated  quietly  at  breakfast  the  men  were 
startled  by  a  volley  of  rifles,  a  flight  of  arrows,  and 
the  yells  of  a  band  of  Pah  Utes,  who  had  crept,  under 
cover  of  the  bushes,  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of 
the  spot.  The  surprise  was  complete.  In  vain  Gun- 
nison, running  forth  from  his  tent,  called  out  to  them 
that  he  was  their  friend.  He  fell,  pierced  by  fifteen 
arrows,  and  of  the  rest  only  four  escaped,  after  being 
pursued  for  several  hours  by  the  Indians." 


Sm  OF  THX  GuNNisoK  Mabsagbb. 

When  Captain  Morris  reached  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  no  bodies  were  found.  There  was  hope, 
therefore,  that  others  were  still  alive,  and  a  signal-fire 
was  lighted  to  assure  them  of  safety;  but  all  the  night 
long  no  response  was  heard,  nor  any  sound  save  the 
howling  of  wolves.  Still  the  men  remained  at  their 
post,  though  not  more  in  number  than  the  party  that 
had  been  massacred.  At  daylight  the  corpses  were 
discovered,  and  though  none  were  scalped,  they  were 
mutilated  with  all  the  atrocity  common  to  the  most 
savage  tribes.  Some  of  them,  among  whom  was  that 
of  Captain  Gunnison,  had  their  arms  hacked  off  at  the 

*^  One  of  the  sairivon  was  thrown  from  his  hone  into  a  bush,  where  he 
lay  for  several  hours,  the  Indians  passing  him  on  every  side.  Beetwith^  in 
BqpL  Uxplor.  and  Surveys,  ii  74. 
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elbow,  their  entrails  cut  open  and  torn  by  wolves,  and 
were  in  such  condition  that  they  were  buried  where 
they  lay.  It  is  related  that  Gunnison's  heart  was  cut 
out  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  that  it  was  so  full  of 
blood  that  it  bounded  on  the  ground. 

By  many  the  Gunnison  massacre  has  been  and  is 
still  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Mormons;  and  it 
has  even  been  asserted  that  Mormons,  disguised  as 
Indians,  were  among  those  who  committed  the  deed. 
Here  we  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  hundreds  of  defam- 
atory stories  which  have  been  told  about  the  Mormons 
from  the  beginning.  In  this  instance  not  only  is  there 
no  valid  proof  against  them,  but  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances pointing  in  the  opposite  direction,'^  one 
of  them  being  that  among  the  slain  was  a  Mormon 
guide.  The  Gunnison  massacre  was  brought  on  by 
gentiles;  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  killing  of  the 
Pah  Ute  by  California  emigrants.  As  no  compensa- 
tion had  been  made  to  his  tribe,  they  avenged  them- 
selves, as  was  their  custom,  on  the  first  Americans — 
for  thus  they  termed  all  white  men,  other  than  Mor- 
mons— ^whom  they  found  in  their  territory.**     The 

''A  fall  accoant  of  Gonnison's  snrvey,  prepared  mainly  by  himself,  and  of 
the  massacre  will  be  found  in  BechaUh'B  Reports,  in  Id,,  ii.  Lieut  Beckwith 
writes:  'The  statement  which  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  or  been  copied 
in  Tarioas  newspapers  of  the  country,  since  the  occurrence  of  these  sad  eTents, 
charging  the  Mormons  or  Mormon  authorities  with  instigating  the  Tndians  to, 
if  not  actually  aiding  them  in,  the  murder  of  Captain  Gunnison  and  his  asso- 
ciates is,  I  b«Iieve,  not  onW  entirely  false,  but  there  is  no  accidental  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  affording  the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a  charge.' 
GEkptain  Morris,  in  his  official  report  to  the  adjutant-general,  says  nothing 
about  the  Mormons  being  implicated  in  the  matter.  See  Houae  Ex,  jDoc,  33a 
Cong.  Ist  Sess. ,  no.  18,  pp.  5-^.  The  names  of  those  who  were  killed,  besides 
Captain  Gunnison,  were  R.  H.  Kern,  F.  Creutzfeldt,  William  Potter,  a  Mor- 
mon guide,  privates  Caulfield,  Liptoote,  and  Mehrteens,  mounted  riflemen,  and 
an  employ^  named  John  Bellows.  House  Ex,  Doc,,  33d  Cong.  1st.  Seas.,  no. 
18,  pp.  0.  For  other  accounts  and  comments  on  the  Gunnison  massacre,  see 
MoUJiausen,  Tagelbuch,  42&-30;  Carvcdho'a  Inddenta  of  Travd^  196-9;  8.  F. 
AUa,  June  25,  1854,  Nov.  11,  1857;  S.  F,  Herald,  May  7,  1855. 

^  On  hearing  of  the  massacre,  Brigham  took  measures  for  the  recovery  of 
the  property  and  the  disposal  of  the  bodies.  Gunnison  was  somewhat  of  a 
favorite  among  the  Mormons.  In  the  Deaeret  Newn  of  Nov.  12,  1853,  where 
is  a  copy  of  i^kwith's  report  of  the  massacre,  is  the  following:  'We  feel  to 
commiserate  deeply  with  the  friends  of  those  who  have  been  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  cut  off,  but  more  especially  with  the  wife  and  children  of  Cap- 
tain Gunnison,  who  was  endeared  to  us  by  a  former  and  fondly  cherished 
acquaintanceship  in  1849-50,  while  he  was  engaged  with  Captain  Howard 
Stansbury  in  the  survey  of  the  Great  Salt  and  Utah  lakes.'    The  following  is 
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survey  of  which  Gunnison  was  placed  in  charge  was 
completed  by  Beckwith  and  the  other  survivors  of  the 

girty,  who  reached  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Nephi, 
ayson,  and  Provo, 

The  Mormon  maxim  with  regard  to  the  Indians 
was  that  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fight  them. 
Hence  their  intercourse  with  the  Utes  and  Sho- 
shones  ^  was  generally  peaceable.^    They  taught  them 

A  sworn  statement  from  the  private  jotunal  of  Anson  Call,  a  Mormon  residing 
in  Fillmore  City  in  1853,  ana  in  1883  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
East  Bountifal,  Davis  co. :  '  From  Fillmore  to  the  site  of  the  Gnnnison  mas- 
sacre is  abont  35  miles.  The  settlements  were  in  a  state  of  alarm  on  account 
of  the  "Walker war,"  and  jast  before  the  massacre  a  party  of  emigrants  from 
Missouri,  on  their  way  to  California,  came  to  Fillmore.  During  their  stay 
they  made  many  threats  concerning  the  Indians,  and  declared  repeatedlv  that 
they  would  kill  the  first  one  who  came  into  their  camp.  I  remonstrated  with 
them  and  cautioned  them.  After  this  party  had  left,  I  learned  that  some  Ind- 
ians around  had  gone  into  their  camp,  and  that  they  had  killed  two  of  them 
and  wounded  three  others.  This  so  enraged  the  Indians  that  nothing  short  of 
blood  would  appease  their  wrath.  At  this  time  Capt.  Gunnison  and  his  ex- 
ploring party  came  along.  I  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  spoke  of  the 
exasperation  of  the  Indians.  He  expressed  deep  regret,  and  remarked:  '*The 
Indians  are  sure  to  tiE^e  their  revenue. " '  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  of  the  hiurial  of  the  deatl.  Call  states  that  Captain  Gunnison's  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Fillmore.  At  Lieut  Beckwith's  request  he  furnished 
men  for  an  express  to  Brigham  with  news  of  the  massacre.  Utah  Co.  Sketches, 
MS.,  163-8.  Gall's  statement  is  confirmed  by  Wells  in  his  Narr.,  MS.,  15-19. 
Wells  states  that  Capt  Gunnison's  brother  at  first  believed  the  report  that 
the  Mormons  were  implicated,  and  met  Call  by  appointment  at  S.  L.  City. 
The  latter  produced  his  diary,  from  which  he  read  extracts,  and  after  a  full 
investigation,  declared  himself  satisfied  that  the  Mormons  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  massacre.  F.  D.  Richards  says  that  he  and  Erastns  Snow  rescued 
four  of  the  survivors  near  Cedar  Springs.  Hist.  IncidevUe  qf  Utah,  MS.,  42-3. 
**  Although  the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah  were  at  this  period  very  numer- 
ous, the  woiS  'Utahs'  was  commonly  applied  to  Uiose  south  of  G.  S.  Lake, 
and  'Shoshones*  or  'Snakes'  to  those  north  and  west  of  the  lake,  especially  in 

.  the  vsJley  of  the  Humboldt  River.  The  Snakes  and  Utahs  were  ooth  Sho- 
shone tribes.    See  my  Native  Jiaeea,  i.  passim. 

•^Richards*  Narr.,  MS.,  47;  WeUs*  Narr.,  MS.,  13;  Young's  Early  Expe- 
riences, MS.,  6-6.  In  the  latter  MS.  it  is  related  that  when  tiie  pioneers  en- 
tered the  valley  Indians  were  very  numerous,  but  that  the  only  trouble  which 
occurred  in  early  times  was  with  a  lame  and  vicious  savage  whom  the  Mor- 
mons named  'the  old  cripple.'    One  day  this  man  entered  Mrs  Young's  cabin 

'  during  her  husband's  absmice,  and  asked  for  some  biscuits.  She  gave  him  all 
that  £e  could  spare,  and  when  he  demanded  more  repUed  that  she  had  none. 
The  Indian  then  strung  his  bow  and  threatened  to  shoot  her.  '  Wait  a  mo- 
ment,' said  Mrs  Young,  'and  I  will  bring  more  biscuits.'  Stepping  into  an 
adjoining  shed,  she  let  loose  at  him  a  huge  mastiff,  which  seized  him  by  the 
leff,  causing  him  to  howl  with  pain.  The  savage  now  gave  up  his  arrows, 
whereupon  his  wound  was  dressed  and  he  was  sent  about  his  business.  He 
was  never  seen  again  in  that  neighborhood.  This  incident  is  also  related  in 
TuUidge's  Women  ofMorm,,  4A2. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Young,  brother  to  Brigham,  by  whom  this  MS.  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  arrived  in  the  valley  on  the  24th  of  July,  1847,  with  the  pioneer 
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how  to  till  their  lands;  they  assured  them  that  they 
would  suffer  no  wrong;  but  they  also  told  them  that  if 
they  inflicted  wrong,  punishment  would  follow.  Never- 
theless, when  the  tide  of  gentile  emigration  set  in  for 
California,  outbreaks  among  the  Indians  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  troubles  caused  to  the  early 
settlers  in  the  Utah  Valley  in  1849-50  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year, 
a  disturbance  occurred  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, caused  by  a  party  of  emigrants,  who,  while  en- 
camped on  the  Malade  River,  shot  two  Shoshone 
women  as  they  were  crossing  the  stream  on  horseback, 
stole  their  horses,  and  then  set  forth  on  their  journey. 
Thereupon  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  began  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  northern  settlements,  slaying  a 
Mormon  named  Campbell,  who  was  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  saw-mill,  near  Ogden,  and  threatening  to  massa- 
cre the  inhabitants  of  that  village.  General  Eldredge 
of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  being  sent  with  a  detachment 
to  the  scene  of  action,  found  that  the  Shoshones  had 
moved  northward,  carrying  off  a  number  of  horses 

band,  and  encamped  near  the  present  site  of  Main  Street,  S.  L.  City.  Dor* 
in^  my  yislt  to  Utah,  in  August  1884,  he  described  to  me  the  cabin  that  he 
built  soon  after  his  arrival  near  the  spot  where  the  'Beehive'  later  stood. 
Its  roof  was  of  dirt,  and  its  flooring  of  planks,  sawn  by  his  own  hands.  This 
was  the  first  house  built  in  the  city,  and  as  it  had  glass  for  windows,  was 
long  considered  one  of  the  most  comfortable.  Around  this  residence  locust 
trees  were  planted,  but  only  those  were .  sayed  which  were  covered  with 
buckets.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  found  Mr  Young  living  at  his  country 
home,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  capital,  in  company  with  the  eldest 
of  his  three  wives,  Harriet  Page  Wheeler  Young,  a  native  of  Hillsborouch, 
K.  H.,  who  was  baptized  into  Uie  faith  in  Feb.  1836,  and  was  married  to  Lo- 
renzo at  Kauvoo  in  1844,  a  few  weeks  before  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith. 
The  house  was  long  and  narrow,  plainly 'built  and  furnished,  indicating  no  sur- 

Elus  of  this  world's  goods.  Mrs  Harriet  Young  is  the  heroine  of  the  storv  re- 
tted above.  In  a  doable  brick  house  near  by  lived  the  other  wives  of  Mr 
YouDg.  They  were  honest,  good-natured,  credulous  people,  and  were  thor- 
oughly contented  with  their  lot.  Their  simple  needs  were  all  supplied;  their 
bam  was  filled  with  hay,  and  the  yard  well  stocked  with  poultry.  All  the 
wives  addressed  Lorenzo  as  'father,'  and  the  entire  party  seemed  to  form  one 
patriarchal  familv,  living.quietly,  happily,  and  in  accordance  with  their  faith. 
At  this  date  Mr  Younff  was  77  years  of  age;  he  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
ruddy,  and  cheerful  of  countenance,  with  kindly  blue  eyes,  thin,  white,  curly 
locks,  and  except  for  a  slight  deafness,  showed  little  trace  of  age.  He  said  that 
on  his  75th  birthday  he  coimted  122  living  descendants,  but  had  since  lost 
track  of  t^e  number  of  his  grandchildren.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  the  doc- 
trine of  polygamy  should  be  studied  in  the  light  ot  the  old  testament^  and  the 
facts  laid  bare  by  some  honest  and  impartial  inquirer. 
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and  cattle.  A  number  of  Utahs  were  on  the  ground, 
and  a  portion  of  them  were  made  prisoners  and  retained 
as  hostages,  the  tribe  being  advised  to  move  south 
to  their  usual  place  of  abode  and  avoid  all  further  in- 
tercourse with  the  Shoshones.  Thus  the  matter  was 
settled  without  further  bloodshed.** 

No  serious  outbreaks  occurred  among  the  Indian 
tribes  during  1851-2,  though  emigrant  parties,  both 
Mormon  and  gentile,  were  sometimes  molested,**  and 
in  October  of  the  former  year,  the  mail  for  California 
was  captured  within  a  few  days  after  leaving  Salt  Lake 
City.** 

During  1853  and  a  portion  of  the  following  year 
occurred  what  was  known  as  the  Walker  war,  in 
which  the  Mormons  suffered  serious  loss  of  life  and 
property  throughout  their  territory.  Walker,  a  fa- 
vorite chief  of  the  Utahs,  was  at  this  time  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  one  versed  in  all  manly  exercises,  an 
excellent  shot,  and  a  capital  judge  of  horse-flesh.  In 
addition  to  several  of  the  native  dialects,  he  could  con- 
verse fluently  in  Spanish,  and  make  himself  understood 
in  English.  Long  before  the  advent  of  the  Mormons 
he  made  frequent  raids  into  the  Mexican  states,  where 
he  laid  the  people  under  contribution,  and  took  cap- 
tive persons  of  rank  and  condition  whom  he  held  to 
ransom.  When  setting  forth  on  one  of  these  forays 
he  was  attired  in  a  suit  of  the  finest  broadcloth,  cut 

^Desertt  New8,  Sept.  21,  1850;  Smith's  Rise,  Proares8  and  Travels,  28. 
Smith  states  that  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  the  detaohment  ascertained  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak  from  some  friendly  Lidians,  and  restored  peace  by  re- 
imbursing the  Shoshones. 

"  When  near  a  branch  of  the  Loupe  fork  of  the  Platte,  Orson  Hyde  and 
hii  party  were  robbed  by  a  band  of  300  Pawnees,  the  plunder  amountiug  to 
about  $1,000.  Frontier  Ouardiany  Aug.  2^,  18ol.  In  1852  there  was  also  some 
trouble  in  Tooele  co.  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  a  company  of 
the  legion  was  sent  there,  but  the  Indians  got  the  best  of  it,  carrying  away 
the  MSrmons*  cattle.    WeUs*  Narr.,  MS..  13. 

^  The  narty  with  the  mail  left  S.  L.  City  on  Oct.  1st,  and  reietched  Goose 
Creek  on  the  6th.  Here  they  encamped  and  lighted  a  fire  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  morning,  when  ready  to  start,  200  or  300  Indians  made  their  appearance, 
and  pressed  so  closely  on  the  mail-wagon  that  the  men  were  forced  to  abandon 
it  and  retreat,  some  on  mules  and  some  on  foot,  keeping  up  a  fight  with  the 
Indians  for  several  miles.  At  least  five  of  the  assailants  were  Killed.  S,  F, 
Alta,  Nov.  2,  1851.  In  Id,,  June  2,  5,  1852,  are  reports  of  murders  commit- 
ted  by  Indians. 
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in  the  latest  fashion,  and  donned  a  cambric  shirt  and 
a  beaver  hat.  Over  this  costume  he  wore  his  gaudy 
Indian  trappings,  and  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
braves^  with  their  gajly  accoutred  steeds  and  em- 
broidered saddles  glittering  with  metal  ornaments,  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  Soldan  among  the  dusky 
Painims  of  the  west." 

At  first  Walker  received  the  exiled  saints  with 
open  arms,  gave  them  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  advised  them  where  to  establish  set- 
tlements, and  guarded  them  from  depredation.  But 
when  he  saw  that  they  had  occupied  his  choicest  lands; 
when  game  disappeared  from  the  canons  and  moun- 
tain sides;  and  when  his  people  were  shot  down  with- 
out provocation,  and  their  cattle  stolen  by  bands  of 
emigrants,  his  friendship  turned  to  hate,  and  he  longed 
to  rid  himself  of  the  white  man.  On  the  17th  of 
July,  1853,  hostilities  broke  out,  and  continued  with 
little  interruption  until  winter.  During  this  year 
twelve  Mormons  were  killed  and  a  number  wounded; 
about  four  hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  stolen, 
and  the  expense  incurred  in  building  forts  and  remov- 
ing settlements  amounted  to  $200,000.*^  That  the 
loss  was  not  still  greater  was  due  to  the  vigilance  of 

^  BichardB  and  others  state  that  even  after  the  gold  discovery  Walker 
made  raids  into  California,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  about  the  year  1849,  the 
people  turned  out  en  masse  to  capture  him  and  his  band  in  their  lurking 
place  among  the  mountains.  The  chief  quietly  secured  their  horses  and 
trappings  at  dead  of  night  and  returned  with  them  to  Utah.  Utah  2foies, 
MS.,  8.  WelU,  Narr,,  MS.,  17,  says  that  Walker  did  not  inherit  the  chief- 
tainship, but  obtained  it  through  the  success  of  his  raids  into  California. 
When  an  Indian  possessed  cattle  and  horses  enough  to  mount  and  feed  others, 
he  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  big  man  among  Uie  Utabs,  and  thus  Walker 
obtained  his  prestige.  Ora,  now  dead,  was  the  head  chief  of  the  Ute  nation, 
and  Uintah  was  a  great  chief  among  the  Utahs. 

^Governor's  message,  in  CTtoA,  Jour.  Legi»L,  ISS^A,  121-2.  On  July  17th 
the  Utahs  made  a  raid  on  Springville,  but^  the  inhabitants  being  forewarned, 
no  damage  was  done.  On  tne  18th  Alexander  Keele,  who  was  on  sentry  near 
Payson,  was  shot  dead  by  Arapeen,  Walker's  brotiier.  The  Indians  then 
moved  up  Peteetneet  Canon,  firing  on  the  settlers  as  they  passed.  On  the 
10th  Col  Conover  started  from  Provo  with  150  men  to  assist  the  smaller  set- 
tlements. On  the  same  day  the  savages  attempted  to  surprise  the  settlement 
at  Pleasant  Creek,  and  stole  horses  and  cattle  at  Manti  and  KephL  On  the 
20th  the  guard  at  Nephl  was  fired  upon.  On  the  2ith  Clark  Koberts  and 
John  Berry  were  wounded  at  Pleasant  Creek,  while  on  their  way  to  Provo, 
in  charge  of  an  express.    On  the  23d  Conover  sent  forth  a  scouting  party 
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the  governor,  for  in  the  spring  an  ^meute  had  already 
been  threatened,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
prompt  measures  of  Brigham,  who  visited  the  Indian 
camps  in  pevson,  and  for  a  time  averted  the  outbreak. 
Among  the  causes  that  led  to  disturbance  with  the 
Utahs  was  the  presence  of  trading  parties  from  New 
Mexico,  who  supplied  the  Indians  with  horses,  fire- 
arms, and  ammunition,  often  taking  in  exchange  Indian 
women  and  children,  who  were  afterward  sold  into 
slavery.*'  To  remedy  this  evil,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Utah  legislature  in  1852,  legalizing  the  enforced 
apprenticeship  of  Indian  children,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  brethren  to  purchase  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  sold  to  the  Mexicans 
or  abandoned  by  their  parents."     So  frequent  were 

which  enoonnteTed  a  band  of  20  or  30  Indiana  near  Pleasant  Creek,  and  killed 
six  of  them.  On  the  night  of  August  10th  a  party  under  Lieut  Bums,  en- 
camped on  Clover  Creek,  was  attfudced,  and  one  of  them  wounded,  seyeral 
animals  being  lost.  On  the  17th  four  men,  who  were  hauling  lumber  near 
Parley  Park,  were  fired  on  and  two  of  them  killed.  Deseret  Ifetoa,  July  30, 
Aug.  25,  1853;  WeiU*  Narr,,  MS.,  56.  Sept  30th,  four  men  on  their  way 
to  Manti  with  ox  teams  loaded  with  wheat  were  killed  and  mutilated  at 
Uintah  Springs.  Oct.  2d,  eight  Indians  were  killed  and  others  captured  in  a 
sliirmish  at  Kephi.  Oct.  4th,  two  Mormons  named  John  E.  Warner  and 
WiUiam  Mills  were  killed  at  the  grist-mill  near  Manti.  Id.,  Oct.  15,  1853. 
Oct.  3i8t,  news  of  the  Gunnison  massacre  was  received  at  Salt  Lake  City  by 
letter  from  Capt.  Morris.  Id,,  Nov.  12,  1853.  For  other  accounts  of  Indian 
disturbances,  see  8.  F.  Herald,  Sept  30,  Dec.  24,  1853;  8,  F.  AUa,  Aug.  27. 
Sept  30,  1853;  OUhauaen's  Mormonen,  186-7. 

*'  In  the  Deseret  News  of  Nov.  15,  1851,  it  is  stated  that  a  copy  of  a  license 


was  at  Manti,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  horses  for  Indian  children,  and 
that  two  other  companies  were  about  to  foUow.  Wells,  Narr.,  MS.,  23,  and 
Richards,  //w<.  Inddents  qf  Utah,  MS.,  25^,  state  that  the  Utahs  were  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  children  from  the  Piutes  and  selling  them  to  Mexican 
traders.  The  latter  relates  that  Arapeen  had  a  stolen  child  who  was  taken 
sick,  and  as  the  savage  could  not  sell  it»  he  took  it  by  the  heels,  swung  it 
round  his  head,  and  dashed  out  its  brains.  The  act  was  witnessed  by  several 
Mormons,  who  were  only  prevented  from  shootinff  him  on  the  spot  through 
fear  of  provoking  a  general  uprising.  By  virtue  of  his  authority  as  governor 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  affiurs,  Brigham  Young  forbade  all  trading  of 
this  nature,  and  told  the  Mexicans  that  their  license  was  not  valid.  Biat.  JS, 
Young,  MS.,  1851,  115. 

^In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that  the  purchase  of  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren by  Mexican  traders  has  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial;  that  it 
is  a  conmion  practice  with  Indians  to  gamble  away  their  women  and  children; 

•  that  the  captives  thus  obtained,  or  obtained  by  war  or  theft,  were  often  car- 
ried from  place  to  place,  packed  on  horses  or  mules,  lariated  out  to  subsist  on 

'  grass  or  roots,  bound  witn  thongs  of  rawhide,  until  their  feet  and  hands  were 
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the  Visits  of  the  slave-traders,  that  in  April  1853  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  governor,  ordering  the 
arrest  of  all  strolling  parties  of  Mexicans,  and  forbid- 
ding any  Mexican  to  leave  the  territory  until  further 
advised.^ 

Between  1854  and  1856  troubles  with  the  Indians 
were  less  frequent,^**  and  these  were  mainly  with  the 

•woUen;  and  when  they  fell  sick,  vere  frequently  slain  by  their  masten.  It 
was  therefore  enacted  that  whenever  any  white  person  within  the  territory 
shoald  have  in  his  possession  an  Indian  prisoner,  whether  by  porchase  or 
otherwise,  he  should  immediately  take  his  captive  before  the  probate  jndge  or 
one  of  the  selectmen,  and  if  in  their  opinion  the  applicant  was  a  fit  person  to 
retain  and  edncate  him,  he  was  to  be  bound  by  indenture  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  years,  during  which  he  must  be  decentlv  clad  at  the  owner's  ex- 
pense, and  attend  school  for  three  months  in  each  year.  Selectmen  were 
authorized  to  obtain  such  prisoners  and  have  them  trained  to  useful  vocations. 
A  copy  of  the  act  will  bo  found  in  Utah,  Acta  Legid,  (ed.  1866),  87-8,  and  Bur- 
ton*8  CUy  of  the  Sainia^  297-9,  note.  1^  a  messa^  to  the  legislature,  dated 
Jan.  6,  1852,  Brigham,  reviewing  at  length  the  internal  poUoy  of  the  terri- 
tory, said  that  the  svstem  of  slavery  was  obnoxious  to  humanity*  but  that  the 
negro  should  serve  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  not  be  a  ruler  nor  vote  for  men 
to  rule  over  him.  '  M^  own  feelings  are,  that  no  (jroperty  can  or  should  be 
recognized  as  existing  m  sUves,  either  Indian  or  African.'  utah^  Jour,  LegisL , 
1851-2,  pp.  108-10.  Nevertheless,  a  few  years  later,  there  were  slaves  in 
Utah.  Horace  Greeley,  during  an  interview  with  Brigham,  in  1S59,  asked 
him,  *  What  is  the  position  of  your  church  in  regard  to  slavery?*  *  We  con- 
sider it,'  he  answered,  'of  divine  institution.'  *Are  any  slaves  now  held  in 
this  territory?'  'There  are.'  *Do  your  territorial  laws  uphold  slavery?' 
'  These  laws  are  printed — ^you  can  read  for  yourself.  If  slaves  are  brought 
here  by  those  who  owned  them  in  the  states,  we  do  not  favor  their  escape 
from  the  service  of  those  owners.'  Qredey's  Overland  Journey^  211-12.  *  The 
constitution  of  Beseret  is  silent  upon  this;  we  mean  it  should  be.  The  seed 
of  Canaan  cannot  bold  any  office,  civil  or  ecclesiasticaL  They  have  not  wis- 
dom to  act  like  white  men. .  .The  day  will  come  when  the  seed  of  Canaan 
will  be  redeemed.'  Hiat,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1852,  ^,  2. 

<>  A  copy  of  the  proclamation  will  be  found  in  the  Dueret  News  of  April 
30,  1853. 

^®0n  Jan.  1,  1854,  a  wa^-train  on  its  wav  from  S.  L.  City  to  California 
for  supplies  was  attacked  dv  Indians,  and  three  Mormons  were  wounded. 
When  the  party  arrived  at  San  Bernardino  they  had  only  30  out  of  nearly 
100  head  of  stock  remaining.  8.  F.  AUa,  Feb.  22, 1854.  In  Sept.  certain  Ind- 
ians were  arrested  for  killing  two  boys,  named  William  and  Warren  Weeks. 
On  Sept.  4th  Brigham  returned  from  an  official  visit  to  the  Shoshones.  The 
Indians  declared  that  they  desired  peace,  and  had  always  done  so,  except 
when  maltreated  bypassing  emigrants.  Deaeret  News,  in  Id.,  Oct.  19,  1854. 
During  this  trip  Brigham  met  the  chief  Walker  at  Chicken  Creek,  made  a 
truce  with  him,  and  gave  him  presents.  Walker  afterward  became  very 
friendly  to  the  Mormons.  During  the  negotiations  Walker  said,  through  an 
interpreter,  that  Brigham  was  a  ^reat  chief,  aujd  that  he  was  himself  as  great 
— ^holding  up  both  thumbs  to  indicate  that  both  were  equally  great.  By  the 
terms  of  the  truce  Walker  agreed  to  give  up  all  the  stolen  horses,  or  all  that 
could  be  found.  WeUa'  Narr.,  MS.,  21.  On  the  17th  of  August,  while  a  train 
of  Mormon  emigrants  was  jjassinff  a  Sioux  encampment  near  Fort  Laramie, 
one  of  their  cattle  strayed  into  the  Indian  camp  and  was  killed.  The  Mor- 
mons complained  to  the  commandant,  who  ordered  Lieut  J.  L.  Grattan  to 
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XJtaha  On  the  7th  of  August,  1855>  a  treaty  waa 
negotiated  by  the  Indian  agent  with  the  Shoshones, 
Mrhereby,  for  a  consideration  of  $3^000,  peace  and 
friendship  were  to  be  confirmed  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  passage  of  United  States  citizens 
through  their  territory  without  molestation  was  to 
be  guaranteed.^^  In  January  of  this  year  the  chief 
Walker  died,^*  at  peace,  as  it  seems,  with  the  Mor- 

proceed  to  the  camp  with  two  howitaen  and  29  men  of  the  sixth  infantry, 
and  arrest  the  offender,  if  it  could  be  done  without  unnecessary  risk.  This 
at  the  instance  of  a  Sioux  chief  named  The  Bear,  who  stated  that  the  culprit 
'would  doubtless  be  surrendered.  Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  the  camp, 
Orattan  sent  for  The  Bear,  who  said  that  his  people  had  determined  not  to 
deliver  up  the  accused;  whereupon  the  Ueutenant  resolved  to  enter  the  camp 
and  arrest  him  at  all  hazards.  Thus  far  the  statements  of  witnesses  agree, 
but  from  tlus  point  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony.  It  can  only  be  sStted 
•with  certainty  that  a  fight  ensued,  in  M'bich  the  ueutenant  and  his  entire 
command  were  killed.  The  whole  matter  wears  the  appearance  of  a  well* 
planned  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  gain  possession  of  Fort  Laramie, 
and  of  the  warehouses  of  a  trading  company  near  by,  where  the  Sioux  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  agent  to  distribute  their  annuity  goods. 
In  the  Utter  attempt  they  were  succeiefuL  Various  reports  of  the  massacre 
will  be  found  in  Houae  Sx.  Doe,,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  viii.  no.  63.  See  also 
jRept  of  Sec  qf  Inter,,  in  Jd,,  i.  pt  L  224^.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a 
party  of  Chnows  captured  the  mail  from  S.  L.  City,  destroyed  the  mail-bags, 
and  secured  plunder  to  the  amount  of  $12,000.  8,  F,  Alto,  Jan.  1,  1855.  In 
Sept.  three  Mormons  were  murdered  near  the  Elk  Mountains.  For  particu- 
Urs,  see  Veteret  New,  Oct  10,  17,  1855;  8,  F,  AUa,  Nov.  8,  1855;  8,  F,  Bul- 
letin, Nov.  9,  1855.  ixk  Feb.  1856  there  was  some  trouble  with  Indians  in  the 
Utah  and  Cedar  valleys,  during  which  a  Mormon  named  George  Carson  waa 
mortally  wounded,  and  two  herdsmen  killed.  Deseret  News,  Feb.  27,  March 
5,  1856.  In  May  of  this  year  Carlos  Murray  and  his  family  were  massacred 
in  Thousand  Spring  Valley.  Ind,  Af.  Rept,  1856,  227-30.  It  is  probable 
that  this  massacre  was  caused  by  the  misconauct  of  California-bound  emigrants. 
In  Ilouae  Ex,  Doe.,  34th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  i.  pt  L  519,  Garland  Hur^  then 
Indian  agent,  in  his  report  to  ^righam  dated  Sept.  30,  1855,  says:  'On  our 
return  tnp  we  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  with  some  Indians  whom  we 
had  reason  to  believe  were  hauntinff  the  road  between  the  Humboldt  and 
Bear  Biver.  In  Thousand  Spring  ^Valley  we  saw  but  one,  and  had  to  chase 
him  on  horseback  before  we  came  up  with  him.  I  asked  him  why  he  and  his 
people  were  so  wild  when  I  came  so  far  just  to  see  them  and  give  them  pres- 
ents.   He  said  they  were  afraid  we  were  Calif ornians  and  would  kill  them.' 

^^Id,,  267.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified,  and  only  a  copy  of  it  was  received 
at  Washington. 

''  At  Meadow  Creek,  near  Fillmore.  In  a  letter  to  Brigham,  dated  Fill- 
more City,  Jan.  29th,  David  Lewis  says  that  on  the  previous  day  he  met 
Walker,  who  was  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  supported  on  his  horse.  He 
asked  whether  Brigham  'talked  good.'  Lewis  replied  that  he  talked  very 
good,  and  gave  him  a  letter  and  a  number  of  presents  from  the  governor.  The 
chieftain  then  went  his  way,  asking  Lewis  to  visit  him  at  Meadow  Creek  the 
next  morning.  Before  daybreak  a  number  of  Indians  came  running  into  the 
fort  (at  Fillmore)  with  news  of  Walker's  death.  Walker,  in  hia  last  words, 
asked  his  people  not  to  kill  the  cattle  of  the  Mormons  or  steal  from  them. 
Dueret  News,  Feb.  8,  1855.  For  biography  and  portrait  of  Walker,  see  Lin- 
forQCs  Boute  from  Liverpool,  104-5;  for  mention  of  his  death,  InddtytU  wi 
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mons,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Arapoen." 
Thus  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Utahs  was  taken  from 
their  midst,  and  starved  though  the  Indians  were/* 
they  ceased  for  a  time  from  open  hostility,  contenting 
themselves  with  occasional  raids  on  the  Mormons' 
cattle  and  horses,  and  accepting  with  thankfulness 
such  small  presents  as  the  Indian  agents  were  pleased 
to  give  them.^* 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  United  States 
should  have  deemed  Utah  fit  to  be  organized  as  a 
territory,  and  should  yet  have  considered  the  sum  of 
$3,000  a  fair  compensation  to  the  Indian  tribes  for 
its  occupation.  Though  no  territory  was  of  course 
acquired  by  the  informal  treaty  with  the  Shoshones, 
Utah  was  then  the  abode  of  more  than  forty  thousand 

Utah  HiaL,  MS.,  63;  MiOennial  Star,  269-70;  8.  F.  AUa,  Apr.  6,  1855;  Sac. 
Union,  Apr.  9,  1855. 

^Walker  had  three  brothers,  named  Arapeen,  Sanpitoh,  and  Tabby. 
Sanpitch  succeeded  Arapeen,  and  Tabby  was  afterward  chief  of  the  Utahs. 
WeU8*  Narr,f  MS.,  22.  In  his  summary  of  the  Walker  war,  Richards  men- 
tions a  brother  named  Ammon.  Inddenia  in  Hist.  Utah,  MS.,  30. 

^^In  his  report  to  Brigham  Young,  in  House  Ex.  Doc,,  1.  34th  Cong. 
1st  Sees.,  pt  i.  518,  Garland  Hurt  states  that  while  in  the  Humboldt  Valley 
400  Indians  came  to  his  camp  within  three  days,  and  that  mimy  had  travelled 
100  miles  without  food.  Again,  p.  520,  he  mentions  that  a  party  of  Utaha 
were  put  to  work  on  a  &rm  at  Nephi,  but  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  most 
of  them  were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the  mountains  and  streams, 
where  there  were  fish  and  game. 

^^In  1849  John  Wilson  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  Salt  Lake.  In 
Hou8€  Ex.  Doc.,  17,  31st  Gong.  1st  Sees.,  pp.  182-4,  is  a  copy  of  his  in- 
structions. The  total  sum  allowed  him  for  presents  to  Indians,  rent,  fuel, 
stationery,  forage,  thepurchase  of  two  horses,  travelling  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, was  $1,500.  What  portion  of  this  amount  the  Indians  were  likely  to 
receive  in  the  wa^  of  presents  the  raider  will  judge  for  himselL  In  Id.,  no. 
17,  pp.  104-111,  IS  a  copy  of  the  agent's  report,  which  contains  much  that 
was  uready  known  about  the  geography  of  the  country,  but  very  little  about 
the  Indian  tribes.  Wilson  states  that  to  gain  anything  like  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  situation  of  these  tri  Ms  would  require  five  gears'  traveL 
One  would  think  that  he  nught  at  least  have  learned  somethmg  from  the 
Mormons.  In  1851  Jacob  H.  Holman  was  appointed  Indian  agent,  and 
Henry  R.  Dav  and  Stephen  B.  Rose  sub-agents.  Amer.  Almanac,  1852.  Bay 
was  removed  in  1852.  In  1854  Garland  Hart  succeeded  Holman,  and  Edward 
A.  Bedell  was  also  appointed  agent  In  1855-6  the  agents  were  Garland  Hurt 
and  G.  W.  Armstrong,  Brigham  bein^  still  superintendent  of  Indian  affidrs. 
Id.,  1854-7.  The  reports  of  the  various  agents  and  of  the  superintendent 
will  be  found  in  Ind.  Aff.  Repts,  passim.  In  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  dated  Nov.  22,  1856,  Geo.  W.  Manvpenny,  commissioner  of  Indian 
affidrs,  says:  *The  Indians  in  the  territory  of  Utah  have,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, continued  quiet  and  peaceable.'  iNevertheless,  in  Feb.  of  this  year 
there  were  a  few  war  parties  in  the  field.  Soe  Brigham  Young's  proclama- 
tion, in  Detent  News,  Feb.  27,  1856* 
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citizens,  and  on  the  highway  of  travel  between  the 
verges  of  the  continent.  Between  July  1853  and 
August  1856  more  than  $11,000,000  were  expended 
for  the  occupation  or  acquisition  of  Indian  territory.'* 
Of  this  total  less  than  the  three-hundredth  part  of 
one  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  Shoshones,  and  to  the 
TJtahs  nothing.  For  the  five  years  ending  the  30th 
of  June,  1855,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Mormons  for  losses 
incurred  through  Indian  depredations,  for  the  expense 
of  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks,  and  of  negotiating 
treaties,  amounting  probably  to  not  less  than  $300,- 
000  was  $95,940.65;  and,  small  as  it  was,  when  drafts 
were  presented  at  the  treasury,  excuses  were  found  for 
not  paying  them."^ 

The  occupation  of  territory  under  such  conditions 
waa  of  course  resented  by  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil,  and  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  small 
detachments  of  United  States  troops  lost  more  in 
number  between  the  years  1853  and  1856  than  did 
the  Mormons.^     The  saints  seldom  used  their  rifles 

''•Ind.  Aff,  Bepts,  1856,  264-7. 

^  Linforth*8  Route  from  Liverpool,  108.  Gen.  Weils  states  that  the  cost  of 
the  Walker  war,  apart  from  losses  incorred,  was  ^0,000;  that  this  was  cut 
down  to  $40,000,  alter  special  agents  had  been  sent  to  investigate,  and  was 
not  paid  until  ten  years  afterward.  Narr.,  MS.,  26.  On  Jan.  5,  1853,  the 
conunittee  on  territories  transferred  to  the  committee  on  militaiy  affairs  a 
memorial  of  the  Utah  legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  the  expense  of 
Indian  expeditions.  U,  S.  House  Jour,,  a2d  t)ong.  2d  Sees.,  104.  On  Jan. 
29,  1855,  the  committee  on  military  affairs  reported  that  it  had  not  sufficient 
data  to  advise  on  refunding  to  Utah  her  expenses  in  suppressing  Indian  out- 
breaks. U.  8.  Hou9e  Com.  Repte,  33d  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  39.  On  March  2,  1857, 
the  U.  S.  senate  voted  against  a  motion  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to 
settle  the  accounts  of  Utah  territory  for  moneys  advanced  in  suppressing 
Indian  hostilities  in  1853.  U.  S.  Sen,  Jour,,  34th  Ck>ng.  3d  Sess.,  298.  For 
copies  of  memorials,  of  which  two  were  forwarded  to  congress,  see  UtcLh, 
Acts  Legid.  Jed.  1855),  409-10,  416-17. 

"Garland  Hurt,  under  date  G.  S.  L.  City,  May  2, 1855,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Repta, 
1857,  305,  says  he  has  become  satisfied  that  the  saints  have  accidentally  or 
purposely  created  a  distinction  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  terri* 


tory  between  the  Mormons  and  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  that  cannot  act  other- 
wise than  prejudicially  to  the  latter.  He  recommends  that  the  13th  and  14th 
sections  of  the  'act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,'  be  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  true  that  the 
Indians  made  a  distinction  between  Mormons  and  gentiles,  for  the  former  fed 
and  clothed  them,  while  the  latter  shot  them  down.  Richards,  Narr.,  MS., 
47,  says  that  when  the  saints  first  arrived  in  the  \mlley,  Brigham  assured  the 
Indians  that  they  would  be  well  treated,  and  told  them  that  they  must  not 
behave  toward  his  people  as  they  did  toward  the  Americans.    In  Indian  Aff, 
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except  in  case  of  need,  and  treated  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors as  human  beings.  The  emigrants  had  no  such 
scruples. 

Repla,  1837, 311,  thegoremor  lemarkB  that  more  Hbenl  appropmtions  shoald 
be  made,  and  that  the  troops  most  be  kept  away,  *for  it  i8  a  prevalent  fact 
that  wherever  there  are  the  meet  of  these,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  greatest 
amount  of  hostile  Indians,  sad  the  least  security  to  persons  and  property. ' 
Most  of  Brigham's  reports  bear  the  impress  of  common  sense,  but  he  had  not 
in  his  hands  the  appropriation  of  government  funds  or  the  appointment  of 
Indian  agents.  For  farther  mention  of  matters  relating  to  Indian  affiuirs,  see 
Hatue  Ex,  Doe.,  i.  32d  Cous.  2d  Sess.,  pt.  i.,  299-900,  487-45;  ItL,  i.  33d 
Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  pt  L  441-7;  Utah,  Jour.  Legid,,  Joint  Seas.,  1854-5,  pp.  94- 
7, 102;  DtMretUews,  May  1, 1852,  Apr.  2, 1&53,  May  11.  June  22,  Sept.  7,  Oct. 
15,  26,  Nov.  16,  1854,  Oct.  15,  1856;  Front,  Guardian,  Oct  3,  1849;  TuUidgeU 
Quart.  Mag,,  July  1884,  235-41;  Mackay's  The  Mormons,  233,  238-40; 
OUhauaen's  Ofsck,  de  Morm.^  184-7;  Carvalho*a  IncidttOg  <if  Travd,  188-94 
Ward^s  Husband  in  Utah,  39-60,  64-7;  Marshall's  Titrough  Amer.,  192 
Hunt's  Merchants  Mag,,  xxx.  639;  Padfie  R,  R,  Rept,  ii  26-7;  8ae,  Uniom, 
June  16,  1855;  8.  F,  Bulletin,  Dec.  11,  1855;  8.  F.  Alto,  July  4,  1854,  Dec. 
9, 1856;  San  Jos4  Times,  Nov.  23, 1879;  8,  F,  Herald,  June  25, 1854. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  QOVEENMEKT  IN  ABlia 

1853-1857. 

Bbiobam  a8  Diotatob— Utah  Shiks  ADiOBaiON  as  a  Statv— Dbhatibvaiv 

TION  AMONG  THE  SaINTS— CONnJOUNG  JUDIOIARIBS— TEB  NsW  FxD- 
■BAL  OiriGIALB— DlSPUTKS  WITH  JUDOX  OrUMMONI)— COLONXL  StIFTOX 

— Ah  Expedition  Obdkbxd  to  Utah — Official  BLUNDXBfl — The  Tboops 
AaaKniiTiX  at  Fobt  Lxavxnwobth— Hockabat  and  MAGBAVa  Mail 
Contbaot— Tex  Bbigbah  Touno  ExpBxaa    Oxlxbbation  of  thx  Pio- 

NXKB  AnNIVXB8ABY->NxW8  OF  THX  COKINO  InYAHIOM— ISS  BkFXOT  OX 

thx  M0BMON8— Abbival  of  Majob  Van  Yuxs^Tbe  Nauyoo  hEOUXs 

— MOBMON  TaCTIOB. 

"  I  AM  and  will  be  governor,  and  no  power  can  hin- 
der it/'  declared  Brigham  in  a  sabbath  discourse  at 
the  tabernacle  in  June  1853;  "until,"  he  added  with 
characteristic  shrewdness,  "the  Lord  almighty  says, 
*  Brigham,  you  need  not  be  governor  any  longer.'"^ 
After  the  departure  of  the  runaway  officials  in  Sep- 
tember 1851,  there  were  none  to  dispute  the  authority 
of  the  governor,  and  for  several  years  his  will  was 
law.  At  the  opening  of  the  joint  sessions  of  the  as- 
sembly, a  committee  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to 
the  hall  of  the  representatives,  where  he  took  his  seat 
in  front  of  the  speaker's  chair,  the  members  and  spec- 
tators rising  in  a  body  as  he  entered.  The  message 
was  then  read  by  his  private  secretary;  it  was  ordered 
that  a  thousand  copies  of  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
both  houses,  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  Deseret 
News  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  assembly 
then  adjourned,  and  at  the  meetings  which  follow^ 

^JowTTud  o/DiseourHSt  i.  135. 
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adopted  only  such  measures  as  were  suggest^nl  in  the 
message,  or  as  they  knew  would  find  mvor  ^with  the 
governor.*  "  Laws  should  be  simple  and  plain,"  re- 
marked Brigham,  in  his  message  of  December  1853, 
"easy  to  be  comprehended  by  the  most  unlearned, 
void  of  ambiguity,  and  few  in  number."'  Most  sensi- 
ble advice. 

During  the  years  1852-3  little  of  importance  oc- 
curred in  the  political  history  of  Utah.  By  act  ap- 
proved January  3,  1853,  it  was  ordered  that  geneiul 
elections  should  be  held  annually  in  each  precmct  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August,*  and  in  section  five  of 
this  act  each  elector  was  required  to  provide  himself 
with  a  vote  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  he 
wished  to  be  elected,  and  the  offices  he  would  have 
them  fill,  and  present  it  folded  to  the  judge  of  the 
election,  who  must  number  and  deposit  it  in  the  ballot- 
box;  the  clerk  then  wrote  the  name  of  the  elector,  and 
opposite  to  it  the  number  of  the  vote.     This  measure, 

'  Officials  nominated  by  the  governor  were  also  elected  by  the  assembly, 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  At  a  joint  session  held  Jan.  17.  1854,  Oonncillor  Tay- 
lor presented  a  list  of  nominations,  including  an  audkor,.  treasurer,  territo- 
rial commissioner,  surveyor-general,  librarian,  member  of  the  code  commission, 
a  district  attorney,  a  probate  judge,  and  several  notaries  public.  A  vote  was 
taken  on  each  nomination,  and  all  were  carried  unanimously.  Utcth,  Jour, 
Ltgid.,  134. 

*  Copies  of  the  message  will  be  found  in  Id.y  185a'4,  II 1-23;  Deaerti  Nom, 
Dec.  15,  1853.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the 
territory  for  the  then  current  year.  The  assessment  for  1853  was  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  and  should  have  yielded,  including  the  delinquencies  in  the 
previous  year's  collections,  $24,121.09.  The  expenses  were  only  $14,181.23, 
of  which  $12,301.37  was  for  public  improvements;  but  during  the  year  war- 
rants  had  been  issued  on  the  treaaury  amounting  to  $14,8^.92,  and  there 
were  previous  warrants,  not  yet  redeemed,  amountmg  to  $2,896.6B,  together 
with  outstanding  debts  estimated  at  $6,000,  making  in  all  $28,733.68.  Of 
this  sum  $10,003.66  had  been  redeemed,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
urer's hands  of  $1,298.41,  leaving  a  debt  of  $12,431.57,  for  which  there  were 
no  available  funds.  The  delinquencies  still  remaining  for  1852,  when  the 
assessment  was  two  per  cent,  were  $6,463,  and  for  1853,  $10,523.  If  these 
were  collected,  there  would  be  a  balance  of  $4,554.49  in  the  treasury.  Hie 
saints  are  exhorted  to  pay  their  assessments  more  promptly,  and  the  officers 
to  be  more  energetic  in  their  collection.  Copies  of  the  governor's  messages 
for  1851-2  will  be  found  in  Utahy  Jour.  Legist  ^  1851-2, 100-13;  Duerel  New$, 
Jan.  10,  1852. 

^Copies  of  the  act  are  in  Utah,  AcU  Legid,  (ed.  1855),  232-4;  UUmH  Pampk- 
Uta,  PoUt.,  xiv.  6-7.  The  result  of  the  election  for  1853  is  given  in  an  extra 
of  the  Dueret  Neufs,  Aug.  25,  1853,  and  wUl  be  found  in  the  sajne  paper  for 
each  succeeding  year. 
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which  virtually  abolished  vote  by  ballot,  gave  much 
ground  of  complaint  to  the  anti-Mormons.  "In  a 
territory  so  governed,"  writes  Benjamin  G.  Ferris, 
who  superseded  Willard  Richards  as  secretary  in  the 
winter  of  1852-3,  "it  will  not  excite  surprise  that 
cases  of  extortion,  robbery,  murder,  and  other  crimes 
should  occur  and  defy  all  legal  redress,  or  that  the 
law  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  crime."  The 
remark  is  unjust.  If  crime  was  not  punished,  it  was 
from  no  fault  of  the  legislature,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  from  want  of  harmony  between  the  federal  and 
territorial  judiciaries. 

In  January  1854*  Utah  again  sought  admission  as 
a  state,  a  memorial  to  congress  being  adopted  by  the 
legislative  assembly  praying  that  the  inhabitants  be 
authorized  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 

^  The  remaining  acts  of  the  legiBhitnre  for  1852-3  will  be  found  in  Utah, 
Acts  Legid.  (ed.  1855),  231-52,  (ed.  1866),  64-6.  On  March  3,  1852,  an  act 
was  approved  whereby  it  was  made  unlawfal '  to  use  with  disrespect  the 
name  of  the  deity,'  or  to  '  become  publicly  intoxicated  so  as  to  endanger  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  community.^  For  the  former  offence  the  penalty  waa 
a  fine  of  $2  to  $10,  or  one  to  five  days'  labor  on  the  pnblio  highway,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court;  for  the  latter,  a  fine  of  ^1  to  tlO.  On  Jan.  17, 1853, 
an  act  was  approved  incorporating  the  Deseret  Iron  Co.,  Erastas  Snow, 
JB*ranklin  D.  Bicnards,  and  Geo.  A.  Smith  being  among  the  members  of  the 
body  corporate.  Acts  were  also  passed  incorporating  the  Provo  Canal  and 
Irxigation  Co.,  of  which  Orson  Hyde,  Geo.  A«  Smith,  and  Geo.  W.  Armstrong 
were  the  promoters,  power  being  granted  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  waters  <n 
Provo  Biver.  Another  act  beuing  this  date  gives  to  Dan.  H.  Wells  the 
right  to  erect  and  control  ferries  on  Green  Biver,  the  rates  of  toll  being  $8 
for  each  vehicle  not  over  2,000  lbs  weight,  9^  for  any  vehicle  between  2,000 
and  3,000,  95  for  those  between  3,000  and  4,000,  and  $6  for  those  over  4,000 
lbs;  for  each  horse,  mule,  oz,  or  oow  50  cents,  and  for  each  sheep,  goat,  or 
swine  25  cents.  WeUs  waa  reouired  to  pay  ten  per  cent  of  the  procieeds  to 
the  emimtion  fund.  On  Jan.  21,  1853,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the 
Provo  Mannfactnring  Co.,  of  which  Orson  Hyde,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  and  others 
were  members.  By  other  acts  of  this  date  the  Great  S.  L.  City  Water 
Works  Association  was  incorporated,  Brigham  Toung,  Heber  0.  Kimball, 
Ezra  T.  Benson,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Jesse  C.  Little,  and  Phineas  W.  Cook 
being  the  body  corporate;  to  Chaa  Hopkins  and  others  was  granted  the  right 
to  bmld  a  toll-bridge  across  the  Jordan,  to  Jos.  Busby  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing ferries  on  Ham  Fork  of  the  Green  Biver,  and  to  Jos.  Young,  David 
Fullmer,  and  two  others  that  of  establishing  ferries  at  Bear  River  and  build< 
ing  a  toll-bridge  across  the  Malad.  On  the  same  date  an  act  was  passed  r~~ 
nlatingthe  mode  of  procedure  in  criminal  caJBes.  By  act  of  June  4,  18 
Abiah  Wardsworth  and  two  others  were  granted  the  right  to  erect  a  toll 
bridge  aorosB  the  Weber.  The  acts,  resolutions,  and  memorials  of  the  legis- 
lature were  published  in  the  Deaerei  Netos,  In  the  issues  of  June  18,  1^, 
and  Jan.  11,  1855,  is  a  description  of  festivities  held  by  the  members,  to 
which  the  federal  officials  were  invited.  They  were  aftorwaxd  held  onoe  or 
twice  each  year. 
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framing  a  constitution  and  state  government.'  As 
no  notice  was  taken  of  this  request,  the  convention 
met  in  March  1856,  and  the  people  again  adopted  a 
constitution  of  their  own,  under  the  style  of  the 
state  of  Deseret,  resembling,  though  with  some  addi- 
tions, the  one  framed  in  1849/  It  was  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  convention,  and  together  with 
a  second  memorial,  was  presented  by  John  M.  Bern- 
hisel,  who  between  1851  and  1859  filled  the  position 
of  territorial  delegate.  Both  were  again  ignored,* 
probably  on  the  score  of  polygamy,  for  otherwise 
there  were  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Mormons. 
If  their  population  was  not  yet  large  enough  to  en- 
title them  to  admission,  it  was  larger  than  that  of 
several  of  the  younger  states  when  first  admitted.* 
They  were  a  prosperous  and  fairly  intelligent  com- 
munity; their  wars  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been 
conducted  successfully,  and  at  their  own  expense;  at 
their  own  expense  also  they  had  constructed  public 
buildings,  roads,  and  bridges;  they  had  conquered  the 
desert,  and  amid  its  wastes  had  founded  cities;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  maintain  a  state 
government;  and  thus  far,  at  least,  there  was  no  valid 
reason  to  question  their  loyalty.  That  under  these 
circumstances  their  memorial  should  be  treated  with 
contempt  gave  sore  ofience  to  the  saints.^^ 

*  A  copy  of  it  may  be  found  in  UtaJi,  AcU  Legitk  (ed.  1855),  414-15. 

'The  fall  text  is  giTen  in  Sen,  Misc  Doe,,  35th  Cong.  Ut  Sees.,  iii  no. 
MO;  Utah  Acts,  1855^;  Deseret  News,  Apr.  2,  1856. 

■They  were  tabled  in  the  sen&te  on  the  20th  of  April,  1858. 

*In  1854  W.  Bichards  estimated  the  population  of  Utah  at  40,000  to 
60,000.  In  Feb.  1856  Leonard  W.  Hardy,  censofl  agent,  gave  76,385  as 
the  number,  of  whom  37,277  were  males  and  39,058  females.  Ilie  peace 
commissioners  sent  to  the  territory  in  1858,  after  the  Utah  war,  reported 
its  population  at  the  figures  given  by  Richards.  The  census  of  1860  was 
taken  under  some  disadvantages.  Qen.  Burr  was  appointed  to  that  duty  by 
Marshal  Dotson,  a  strong  anti-Mormon,  but  as  the  saints  murmured  at  this 
selection,  a  clerk  in  his  store  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  returns  gave 
40,295  souls,  including  29  apprentices,  or  so-called  slaves,  and  are  probably 
much  within  the  actual  ficrures.  At  this  date  the  Mormons  claimed  a  popu- 
lation of  90,000  to  100,000,  which  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration.  In  order  to 
show  the  number  that  would  entitle  them  to  admission  as  a  state,  they  were 
accused  of  counting  cattle  and  unborn  children  as  souls.  Burton^a  Oky  <^  the 
Saints.  356-8.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual  population  in  1860  was  about 
65,000. 

^For  comments  on  the  admission  of  Utah  aa  a  state  at  this  period,  see 
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Another  cause  of  complaint  with  the  Mormons  was 
the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  secure  title  to  land. 
In  December  1853  the  president  of  the  United  States 
had  recommended  in  his  message  that  the  land  system 
be  extended  over  Utah,"  with  such  modifications  as  the 
peculiarities  of  that  territory  might  require.  About 
a  year  later,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  surveyor-general  for  Utah,**  and  soon 
afterward  large  tracts  were  surveyed.  But  the  In- 
dian title  had  not  yet  been  extinguished;  the  sections 
were  not  open  to  preemption,  and  the  saints  therefore 
found  themselves  merely  in  the  condition  of  squatters 
in  their  land  of  Zion.  They  were  ready  to  purchase, 
but  the  organic  act  forbade  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil,  and,  as  it  seems,  the  government,  knowing 
their  ability  and  their  eagerness  to  purchase,  still  hes- 
itated to  make  them  its  permanent  owners.  Never- 
theless, a  few  vears  before,  this  portion  of  the  public 
domain  had  virtually  been  ceded  to  them  as  worth- 
less. 

Still  another  reason  for  dissatisfaction  was  the  fail- 
ure of  congress  to  make  such  appropriations  as  were 
granted  for  other  territories.  With  the  exception  of 
about  $96,000  granted,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  part 
compensation  for  an  expense  of  $300,000  in  quelling 
Indian  outbreaks,  $20,000  for  a  state-house,  and  $5,000 
for  a  library,  no  money  was  voted  specially  for  the 
benefit  of  Utah  between  1850  and  1857;  for  the  sums 
expended  on  the  survey  and  construction  of  roads 
connecting  that  territory  with  other  parts  of  the 
Union  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  regarded.     In  1855  the 

Dedertt  New,  Apr.  %  May  21, 1856;  Putnam's  Mag.,  v.  225-36;  S,  F.  BvOe- 
tin,  Aug.  23,  1866. 

i>  And  also  over  New  Mexico.  House  Ex,  Doe.,  33d  Gong.  Ist  Seas.,  i.  pt 
1,  p.  12. 

" U,  S,  Publie  Laws,  d3d  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  611;  House  Ex.  Doc,,  46th  Cong. 
3d  Seas.,  xxvL  p.  971.  The  appointment  was  given  to  David  H.  Burr,  who, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  IntemcU,  Bev.,  Feb.  1882,  p.  192,  met  with  Buoh 
opposition  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  hia  life.  I  find  no  confirmation 
of  this  atatement,  nor  does  Mr  Burr  mention  any  diaagreement  with  the  Mor- 
mon anthoritiea  in  hia  report,  in  House  Ex.  Doc,  34th  Cong.  3d  Seaa.,  i.  pt  L 
pp.  542-9. 
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seat  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  of  the  supreme 
court  was  removed  to  Fillmore,  and  in  1856  again 
transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City.^  In  the  latter  year 
a  further  appropriation  was  asked  for  the  completion 
of  the  state-house,  but  the  request  was  refused,  and 
even  the  expenses  of  the  assembly  and  other  neces- 
sary items  were  not  promptly  paid." 

Meanwhile  most  of  the  gentile  officials  appointed  by 
the  authorities  were,  according  to  Mormon  accounts, 
political  adventurers  of  the  lowest  grade— men  who. 
Doing  glad  to  accept  the  crumbs  of  government  patron- 
age, were  sent  to  this  the  cesspool  of  the  United 
States.  The  officials,  of  course,  answered  with  counter- 
charges, among  them  that  the  Mormons  combined  to 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice.  To  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  laws  was,  they  declared,  a  hopeless 
task,  in  a  community  controlled  by  an  ecclesictstical 
star-chamber,  working  out  in  darkness  a  sectarian 
law,  and  with  a  grand  lama  presiding  over  their  suf- 
frages. Complications  hence  arise,  and  the  conflict 
known  as  the  Mormon  war. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  rupture  were  the 
frequent  disputes  between  the  conflicting  judiciaries. 
By  act  of  1852  it  had  been  ordered  that  the  district 
courts  should  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  when  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  law,  and  should  have  a  general  supervision 
over  all  inferior  courts,  to  prevent  and  correct  abuses 
where  no  other  remedy  existed.     By  consent  of  court, 

^•TayU^sNarr.,  MS.;  WdU'  Narr,,  MS.;  Hist.  B.  Youmg,  MS.;  Utah 
Notes,  MS.;  Olshausen,  Mormonen,  163;  Utah,  AcU  LegUl.  (ed.  1866),  106. 
In  Richards*  JSfarr,,  MS.,  69,  it  is  stated  that  the  extra  expense  caused  to 
most  of  the  members  was  the  cause  of  the  second  removal.  Filbnore  is  about 
105  miles  south  of  S.  L.  City.  In  the  Deteret  News  of  Jan.  11,  1855,  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  state-house  at  Fillmore,  so  far  as  it  was  then  completed. 

^*  Demands  were  made  on  congress  for  the  expenses  of  the  aasembly  in 
1856,  and  for  making  a  survey  of  me  boundaries  of  Oregon  in  the  same  year. 
Utah  Acts,  1855-6,  p.  47;  1858-9,  p.  38.  Keither  was  granted.  In  1852  a 
bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  giving  to  the  legislatures 
of  territories  the  control  of  appropriations  for  their  expenses.  To  this  was 
added  an  amendment  'that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  Utah. ' 
U,  8,  House  Jour.,  32d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  780.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the 
senate. 
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any  i)er8on  could  be  selected  to  act  as  judge  for  the 
trial  of  a  particular  cause  or  question,  and  while  in 
this  capacity  possessed  all  the  powers  of  a  district 
judge.  The  district  court  judges  were,  of  course, 
federal  magistrates.  By  the  same  act  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  judges  of  probate  for  each  county 
within  the  territory;  that  they  should  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years  by  joint  vote  of  the  legislative 
assembly;  should  hold  n)ur  regular  sessions  each  year; 
and  that  their  courts  should  be  considered  in  law  as 
always  open.  Besides  the  powers  pertaining  to  such 
courts,  they  had  the  administration  of  estates,  the 
guardianship  of  minors,  idiots,  and  insane  persons^  and 
**  power  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  • 
criminal,  and  as  well  in  chancery  as  at  common  law, 
when  not  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment.""  The 
probate  court  judges  were,  of  course.  Mormons;  but 
appeal  lay  from  their  decisions  to  the  district  courts. 
Subject  to  the  revision  of  the  probate  courts  were  the 
municipal  courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
three  *  selectmen'  appointed  for  each  county,  whose 
duties  were  to  oversee  and  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  to  take  charge  of  the  persons  and 
estates  of  the  insane,  and  to  bind  apprentice,  orphan, 
and  vagrant  chilclren." 

Thus  the  probate  courts,  whose  proper  jurisdiction 
concerned  only  the  estates  of  the  dead,  were  made 
judges  of  the  living,  with  powers  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts.  These 
powers  were  conferred  on  them,  as  the  gentiles  alleged, 
in  order  to  nullify,  so  far  as  possible,  the  authority  of 

»  Utah,  Acts  Legid.  (ed.  1855),  120-1, 12^-4.  Section  8  of  this  act,  ralat- 
ing  to  pleadings,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  shows  the  tendency  of  the  Mormons 
to  simplify  their  system  of  lesal  procedure.  'Any  pleading  which  possesses 
the  following  requisites  shall  be  deemed  sufficient:  First,  when  to  the  com- 
mon nnderstandmg  it  conveys  a  reasonable  certainty  of  meaning.  Second, 
when  by  a  fair  and  natural  construction  it  shows  a  sn  bstantial  cause  of  action 
or  defence.  If  defective  in  the  former,  the  court  shall  direct  a  more  specific 
statement.  If  in  the  latter,  it  is  ground  for  demurrer;  demurrers  for  formal 
defects  are  abolished.' 

i«  An  act  creating  the  office  of  selectmen,  and  defining  their  duties,  approved 
Feb.  5,  1852,  wiU  be  found  in  Utah,  Acta  Legist,  (ed.  1855),  136-7. 
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the  higher  courts;  and  as  the  Mormons  alleged,  be- 
cause justice  could  not  be  had  at  the  hands  of  the 
federal  officials,  who  were  little  with  them  and  at  such 
uncertain  times  that,  save  for  the  probate  courts, 
they  would  have  been  practically  without  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  lo  the  malevolent  representa- 
tions of  the  latter  the  saints  mainly  ascribed  the  Mor- 
mon war,  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  violation 
of  some  of  their  most  cherish^  rights  and  privileges. 

After '  Secretary  Harris  and  judges  Brocchus  and 
Brandebury  had  set  out  for  Washington,  taMng  with 
them  the  territorial  seal  and  the  territorial  funds,  Ze- 
rubbabel  Snow  held  court,^^  with  little  heed  to  gentile 
law,  until  succeeded  in  1854  by  George  P.  Stiles,  W. 
W.  Drummond  being  appointed  associate  judge,  ajs 
will  be  remembered,  and  John  F.  Kinney  chief  justice, 
about  the  same  time. 

Stiles,  a  renegade  Mormon,  who  had  been  counsel 
for  Joseph  Smith  and  the  municipality  of  Nauvoo  at 
the  time  when  the  Nauvoo  Expositor  was  ordered  to 
be  suppressed  as  a  nuisance,  was  assigned  to  the  Car- 
son district,  but  soon  afterward  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  held  several  sessions  of  the  court. 
And  now  trouble  commenced.  The  legislature  had 
appointed  a  territorial  marshal,  who  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  United  States  marshal,  impanel  jurors, 
and  enforce  writs  when  the  courts  were  sitting  as 
territorial  courts;  while  the  United  States  marshal 
claimed  the  right  to  officiate  in  all  the  United  States 
courts,  whether  they  were  sitting  as  territorial  or  fed- 
eral courts.  To  the  latter,  the  judge  issued  certain 
writs,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  serve,  and 
when  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  several  Mormon  lawyers  entered  and 

"  According  to  the  provisionfi  of  'an  act  concerning  the  judiciary  and  for 
i^dicialparpoBes/  approved  Oct.  4,  1851.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Tvl- 
Udge*8  Hist.  8,  L,  City,  9^-4.  Among  other  proceedings,  Snow  tried  and  con- 
victed several  Mexicans  for  buying  Indian  slaves.  The  slaves  were  forfeited 
and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  the  Mormons.  Waiies*  Mormon  Prophet,  23. 
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insulted  the  judge,  threatening  him  with  violence  un- 
less he  decicled  in  their  favor.^  Stiles  appealed  to 
the  governor,  but  was  told  that  if  he  coula  not  sus- 
tain and  enforce  the  laws,  the  sooner  he  adjourned  his 
court  the  better.  A  short  time  afterward  the  records 
of  the  United  States  district  courts  were  taken  from 
the  judge's  office  during  his  absence,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments before  his  return  a  bonfire  was  made  of  the 
books  and  papers  in  his  office.  He,  of  course,  sup- 
posed that  the  records  were  also  consumed,  and  so 
made  affidavit  on  his  return  to  Washington  in  the 
spring  of  1857.  Meanwhile  the  business  of  the  courts 
was  suspended.  The  records  had,  in  fact,  been  re- 
moved, and  were  in  safe-keeping;  but  this  silly  freak 
was  noised  abroad  throughout  the  land  with  many 
exaggerations,  and  excited  much  adverse  comment. 

The  chief  justice  was  a  more  popular  magistrate 
than  either  of  his  colleagues.  In  Iowa,  where  he 
resided  before  receiving  his  appointment,  he  was  bet- 
ter known  as  a  tradesman  than  as  a  jurist,  and  on 
account  of  his  traffic  with  the  saints  at  Kanesville 
was  called  a  jack  Mormon.  On  his  arrival  at  Salt 
Lake  City  he  added  to  his  judicial  functions  the  occu- 
pations of  store-keeper  and  boarding-house  proprietor. 
He  never  lost  the  good-will  of  his  patrons,  and  never 
refused  to  drink  with  them.  -Kotund,  of  vinous 
aspect,  and  of  medium  height,  dull-witted,  brusque  in 
manner,  and  pompous  in  mien,  he  was  a  man  whom 
Brigham  knew  well  how  to  use;  before  taking  leave 
of  the  Mormons  he  became  an  open  apolo^t  for 
polygamy.     He  remained  in  the  territory  until  1856, 

i>The  names  of  the  lawyers  were  James  Ferguson,  Hosea  Stout,  and  J.  C 
little.  Id,,  37.  In  Dec.  1858  a  Mormon  grand  jury  found  that  'James  Fer- 
guson of  Salt  Lake  City  did  use  language  and  threats  calculated  to  intimidate 
Judge  (3eorge  P.  Stiles.'  S.  K.  Sinclair,  who  succeeded  Stiles  after  the  arri- 
val  of  the  troops  under  Johnston,  did  his  utmost  to  bring  to  justice  those  who 
had  intimidated  his  predecessor.  SleiOiouse'a  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  283,  note. 
Beadle  states  that  Thomas  Williams,  also  a  Mormon  lawyer,  protested  against 
the  insult  offered  to  the  jucIl'o,  tliat  his  life  was  threatened  in  consemience, 
and  that  he  was  murdered  w'hilc  attempting  to  escape  to  California.  Zi/e  in 
Utah,  175. 
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and  four  years  afterward  was  reappointed.  We  shall 
hear  of  him  later. 

The  official  who  did  more  than  any  other^  and  per- 
haps more  than  all  others^  to  bringabout  the  Mormon 
war  was  Associate  Judge  W.  W.  Drummond.  Leav- 
ing his  wife  and  family  in  Illinois  without  the  means 
of  support,  he  brought  with  him  a  harlot  whom  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and 
introducing  her  as  Mrs  Drummond,  seated  her  by  his 
side  on  the  judicial  bench.  Gambler  and  bully,  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  had  come  to  Utah  to  niake 
money,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  justice  de- 
clared :  "  Money  is  my  God  "  "  When  first  he  appeared 
in  court  he  insulted  the  community  by  mockmg  at 
their  laws  and  institutions,  and  especially  at  the  in- 
stitution of  polygamy.  He  also  declared  that  he 
would  set  aside  the  finding  of  the  probate  courts  in 
all  cases  other  than  those  which  lay  strictly  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Here  was  a  direct  issue,  and  one 
that  was  immediately  taken  up,  for  as  yet  none  of 
the  federal  judges  had  declared  the  powers  granted 
to  these  courts  by  the  act  of  1852  to  oe  of  no  effect.** 
Nor  had  iany  such  view  of  the  matter  been  expressed 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

When  asking  for  admission  as  a  state  or  territory, 
the  Mormons  did  not  suppose  that  the  majesty  of  the 

^Adding,  'And  you  may  put  this  down  in  your  journal  if  you  like.* 
Semy*$  Journey  to  O.  8.  L.  tfity,  i.  460.  Bemy  states  that  he  was  present 
when  the  remark  was  made. 

*^Judffe  Shaver  tacidy  admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  courts, 
but  Chiet  Justice  Kinney  was  the  first  to  render  decisions  from  the  bench 
oonfinning  their  jurisdiction.  His  interpretation  of  the  organic  act  is  note- 
worthy: *  The  court  holds  that  by  virtue  of  that  clause  of  the  organic  act 
which  provides  that  "the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  provided* for," 
including  the  probate  courts,  "  shall  be  as  limited  by  law,"  that  the  legisla- 
turo  had  tho  right  to  provide  by  law  for  the  exeroise  by  the  probate  courts 
of  jurisdiction  m  civil  and  criminal  cases.*  Burton's  City  of  the  SaitUe^  379. 
Tho  clause  in  section  9  of  this  act  to  which  Kinnev  refers  provides  that 
'  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  heroin  provided  for,  both  appellate 
and  original,  and  that  of  the  probate  courts,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
shall  be  as  limited  by  law.  *  If  the  phrase  *  limited  by  Law  *  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  extend  the  right  of  proving  wills  to  jurisdiction  in  all  other  matters, 
one  fails  to  see  the  need  of  federal  judges.  As  well  indict  a  man  for  morder 
beforo  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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law  would  be  represented  by  a  gamester*  with  a 
strumpet  by  his  side.  Drummond  soon  became  even 
more  unpopular  than  had  been  Judge  Brocchus,  and 
after  administering  justice  for  a  brief  term  at  Fillmore 
and  Carson^  went  home  by  way  of  California.  On 
handing  in  his  resignation,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
attomey-generaly  in  which  are  many  soundless  accu- 
sations and  some  truths.  He  com^ins  'Hhat  the 
federal  officers  are  daily  compelled  to  hear  the  form 
of  the  American  government  traduced,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  the  nation,  both  living  and  dead,  slandered 
and  abused  from  the  masses,  as  well  as  from  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  church,  in  the  most  vulgar,  loath- 
some, and  wicked  manner  that  the  evil  passions  of 
men  can  possibly  conceive."  He  is  pained  to  say  that 
he  has  accomplished  little  good  while  there,  and  that 
the  judiciary  is  only  a  puppet.  He  states  that  the 
records  and  papers  of  the  supreme  court  had  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  church,  that  Brigham  had 
pardoned  Mormon  criminals,  and  imprisoned  at  wiU 
innocent  men  who  were  not  Mormons."  He  attrib- 
utes to  the  saints  the  Gunnison  massacre,  the  death 
of  Judge  Shaver  and  of  Secretary  Almon  W.  Babbitt,* 
who  was  in  fact  murdered  by  Indians  during  the  year 
1856,  and  says  that  officials  are  'insulted,  harassed, 
and  murdered  for  doing  their  duty,  and  not  recogniz- 

^  Bemj  states  that  after  a  gambling  quarrel  Drammond  ordered  hia  nmt> 
Cato  to  aasault  and  iU  use  a  Jew  namedX^vi  AbrahamB,  who  had  tamed  Ser- 
mon. Journey  to  O.  S.  L.  CUv,  i.  469-70.  Mrs  Waite's  yeraion  of  the  matter 
is,  that  when  the  court  was  about  to  be  opened  at  Fillmore,  a  Jew  was  hired 
to  quarrel  with  the  judge  and  strike  him.  Tnat^ead  of  strikins  him,  the  Jew 
sent  an  insulting  message  by  a  negro  belon^g  to  Drummond.  For  answer, 
the  jud^  ordered  the  negro  to  take  a  rawhide  and  lay  it  on  lustily  to  the  back 
of  the  *few.  The  negro  and  judge  were  arrested.  The  Mormon  Prophet,  39. 
See  also  Hichnan*8  Destroying  Angel,  111-12. 

"  He  mentions  the  cases  of  Moroni  Green,  convicted  before  Judge  Kinney 
of  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  and  of  a  man  named  Baker,  who  murdered 
a  dumb  boy.  Both  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  but  ^doned  on  ar- 
riving there.  Drummond  states  that  on  the  sabbath  after  his  pardon  Brig- 
ham  accompanied  one  of  them  to  church.  House  Ex.  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.,  X.  no.  71 »  P.  212.  He  also  alleges  that  five  or  six  men  from  Missouri 
and  Iowa»  who  had  not  violated  any  criminal  law  in  America,  were  in  the 
penitentiary. 

"Who,  he  sajv,  was  murdered  by  Mormons  by  order  of  Brigham  Tonng, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  J.  M.  Grant.  Id.,  p.  213. 
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ing  Brigham  Toung  as  the  only  law-giver  and  law- 
maker on  earth." 

These  allegations  were  denied  by  the  Mormon 
authorities  in  an  official  letter  from  the  deputy  clerk 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  to  the  attorney-gener- 
al," except  those  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  fed- 
eral officials,  the  Gunnison  massacre,  the  death  of 
Shaver,  and  the  murder  of  Babbitt,  which  needed  no 
denial.  If  it  was  true  that  the  magistrates  appointed 
by  the  United  States  were  held  in  contempt,  there  was 
sufficient  provocation.  Two  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
deserted  their  post,  a  third  was  probably  an  opium- 
eater,  a  fourth  a  drunkard,  a  fifth  a  gambler  and  a 
lecher. 

After  the  departure  of  Drummond,  the  only  gentile 
official  remaining  in  the  territory  was  Garland  Hurt, 
the  Indian  agent,  and  none  were  found  willing  to  ac- 
cept office  in  a  territory  where  it  was  believed  they 
could  only  perform  their  duty  at  peril  of  their  lives. 
The  saints  had  now  few  apologists  at  Washington. 
Even  Senator  Douglas,  who  in  former  years  was  their 
stoutest  champion,  had  deserted  them,  and  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  early  in  1856,  had 
denounced  Mormonismas  ''the  loathsome  ulcer  of  the 
body  politic."  At  least  two  years  before  this  date  it 
was  apparent  that  matters  in  Utah  were  tending  to- 
ward a  crisis,  though  no  measures  had  yet  been  taken 
except  a  feeble  effi^rt  to  supersede  Brigham  as  governor 
of  the  territory.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1854,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel E.  J.  Steptoe  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
en  route  for  California  with  a  body  of  troops.  As 
Brigham's  term  of  office  was  now  about  to  expire,  the 
govemprship  of  Utah  was  tendered  to  the  colonel  by 
President  Pierce.     Knowing,  however,  that  the  for- 

'« IcL ,  214-15.  Cnrtis  E.  Bolton,  depaty  clerk  (in  the  abeenoe  of  the  chief 
clerk),  Bolemnly  declares  that  the  records,  papers,  etc.,  are  in  safe-keeping. 
He  states  that  Green,  a  lad  18  years  of  age,  drew  a  pistol  in  self-defence,  bat 
did  not  point  it,  and  was  pardoned  at  the  petition  of  the  U.  S.  officials  and 
influential  citizens  of  S.  L.  City,  and  that  the  statement  as  to  the  incaroera- 
tion  of  five  or  six  men  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  without  due  cause  is  utterly 
false. 
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mer  was  the  people's  choice^  he  revised  to  accept  the 
position,  and  a  memorial  signed  by  himself,  by  the 
federal  oflScials,  the  army  oflScers,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent citizens,  was  addressed  to  the  president,  asking 
for  the  reappointment  of  Brigham  as  governor  and 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.^  The  request  was 
panted,  and  the  colonel  and  his  command  remained 
m  the  valley  until  the  following  spring,  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  Mormons,  except  for  a  fracas  that  oc- 
curred between  the  soldiers  and  the  saints  on  new- 
year's  day.** 

Orders  had  been  given  to  Colonel  Steptoe  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  trial  the  perpetrators  of  the  Gunnison 
massacre,  and  after  much  expense  and  the  exercise  of 
great  tact  and  judgment,  most  of  them  were  secured 
and  indicted  for  murder.  Eight  of  the  offenders,  in- 
cluding a  chief  named  Kanosh,  were  put  on  trial  at 
Nephi  City;  and  though  the  judge  distinctly  charged 
the  jury  that  they  must  find  the  prisoners  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  murder,  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was 
returned  against  three  of  the  accused,  the  rest  being 
acquitted.  The  sentence  was  three  years  imprison- 
ment in  the  Utah  penitentiary,  this  being  the  severest 

*>  On  Jan.  4, 1855,  Bemhiael  wrote  fnmiWaahiogton  to  F.B.  Richards:  *I 
regret  to  infomi  von  that  Prest  Pierce  finallv  declined  to  reappoint  Qov. 
Yonng.  lieut-col  Stoptoe  is  the  appointee/  Bichards*  Incidenia  in  Utah 
Hitt, ,  MS.  The  memorial  states  that  Diigham  Tonng  possesses  the  oonfidence 
of  the  people  of  the  territory  without  distinction  of  narty  or  sect,  that  he  is  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  constitation  of  the  U.  S.,  and  that  his  reappointment 
wonld  serve  the  interests  of  the  territory  better  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
while  his  remoyal  wonld  cause  the  deepest  feeling  of  regret.  A  copy  of  it 
will  be  found  in  Tullidge*9  L^  of  Toung,  2S9-40,  and  in  Shdton  and  JHeits 
Dtfenee  of  Momwniam,  22.  Beadle  states  tiiat  Col  Steptoe  was  entrapped  by 
two  of  Brigham's  'decoy  women,'  and  to  avoid  exposure  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  governor.  L\fe%n  Utah,  171;  see  also  WaUe'$  The  Mormon  Prophet, 
27-8.  There  are  no  gonnds  for  such  a  statement.  By  Orson  Hvde,  in  Deteret 
HewB,  March  21,  1555,  and  by  others  of  the  Mormons,  the  colonel  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms.  Memorials  for  Briffham's  reappointment  were  also 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  for  which  see  Ut(3i,  AcU  Legist,  (ed.  1865),  419-21. 

^  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  troops  and  the  Mormons  in  some  of  the 
saloons;  fire-arms  wero  used,  and  several  men  wounded,  two  of  the  soldiers 
■everelj[.  The  entiro  legion  turned  out  and  threatened  to  annihilate  Steptoe*s 
companies,  compelling  them  to  intrench  and  romain  under  arms  for  three 
days.  The  matter  was  settled  by  mediation.  OWiauaeiCaMormoiMn,!^^,  See 
also  8.  F.  Herald,  Maroh  14,  1855,  and  Hiehman^a  Destroying  Angel,  107, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  brawl  occurred  on  Christmas  day.  No  mention 
of  this  matter  is  made  in  the  official  roporto  of  the  officers. 
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punishmeDt  prescribed  by  statute;  but  after  a  brief 
imprisonment,  the  culprits  made  their  escape,  or,  as 
some  declare,  were  allowed  to  escape.*' 

On  the  sabbath  after  the  colonel  s  departure.  Brig- 
ham  repeated  in  the  tabernacle  the  remark  which  he 
had  made  two  years  before,  commencing,  ''I  am  and 
will  be  governor;"  adding  on  this  occasion:  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  say  next  winter  if  such  men  make 
their  appearance  here  as  some  last  winter.  I  know 
what  I  think  I  shall  say:  if  they  play  the  same  game 
again,  so  help  me  God,  we  will  slay  them.'** 

Such  phrase,  deliberately  uttered  at  the  place  and 
on  the  day  of  public  worship,  at  a  time  wh^n  Utah 
sought  admission  as  a  state,  was  certainly,  from  an 
outside  standpoint,  injudicious,  and  boded  ill  for  the 
saints.  At  this  period  the  slavery  question  was  the 
all-absorbing  topic  throughout  the  country.  The  se- 
dition in  Utah,  ^rave  though  it  was,  passed  for  a  time 
almost  unheeded,  except  by  a  section  of  the  republican 
party,  which,  while  criticising  the  theories  of  Senator 
Douglas,  added  to  the  venom  of  its  sting  bv  coupling 
slavery  and  polygamy  as  the  twin  relics  of  barbarism. 
After  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  however,  mat- 
ters assumed  a  different  phase.  There  was  now  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  storm  which  a  few  years  later 
swept  with  all  the  fury  of  a  tornado  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  Union,  and  the  nation  had  leisure  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  Mormon  question.* 

"  Judge  Drummond,  in  his  letter  to  Mn  Gumiflon,  in  €hmmmm*»  TkeMcr* 
tnone,  iz.-z.,  says  that  those  who  were  convicted  were  old,  crippled,  and  par- 
tially blind,  while  the  able-bodied  warriorB  were  acquitted,  and  that  Judos 
Kinney,  before  whom  the  trial  took  place,  was  so  much  mortified  at  the  find- 
ing of  the  jury  that  he  at  once  adjourned  the  court.  He  also  states  that  Col 
Steptoe,  Gen.  Holman,  the  government  attorney,  Garland  Hurt»  Indian  agent, 
and  others  were  of  opinion  that  those  who  were  found  not  guilty  were  acquit- 
ted by  order  of  the  cnurch.  The  statement  as  to  the  escape  of  the  three  who 
were  convicted  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Gapt.  Bnfns  Ingalls,  theqnai^ 
termaster  of  Col  Steptoe's  reffiment.  In  his  report  to  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, in  House  Ex.  Voe.,  d4th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  i  pt  ii.  p.  167*  he  says  that 


T. 


they  were  at  large  when  he  left  the  valley. 

*"  Affain,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  tabernacle  June  17, 1865,  he  i 
'Though  I  may  not  be  governor,  here  my  power  will  not  be  diminished, 
man  they  can  send  here  will  have  much  influence  with  this  oommuai^.' 
JottnuU  of  DiacouraeM,  ii.  322. 

"In  Doctrine  and  CovenanUa  (ed.  1876),  278-9,  is  given  a  remarkable  revela- 
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It  was  now  established,  as  was  supposed,  on  suffi- 
cient evidence,  that  the  Mormons  refused  obedience 
to  gentile  law,  that  federal  officials  had  been  virtually 
driven  from  Utah,  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  federal 
judges  had  been  threatened  with  violence  while  his 
court  was  in  session,  and  that  the  records  of  the  court 
had  been  destroyed  or  concealed.  With  the  advice  of 
his  cabinet,  therefore,  and  yielding  perhaps  not  unwill- 
ingly to  the  outcry  of  the  republican  party,  President 
Buchanan  determined  that  Brigham  should  be  super- 
seded as  governor,  and  that  a  force  should  be  sent  to 
the  territory,  ostensibly  as  a  posse  comitatus,  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  his  successor.** 

tion  to  Josroh  Smith,  Deo.  25, 1832,  and  first  pablished  by  F.  D.  Biohards  in 
the  Pearl  qf  Great  Price  at  Liverpool  in  1851.  'Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
conoeming  the  wars  which  will  shortly  come  to  pass,  beginning  at  the  rebellion 
of  Sonth  Carolina,  which  will  eventaally  terminate  in  the  death  and  misery  of 
many  soals.  The  days  will  come  that  war  will  be  poured  out  upon  all  nations, 
beginning  at  that  place;  for  behold!  the  southern  states  shall  be  divided  against 
the  northern  states,  and  the  southern  states  will  call  on  other  nations,  even  on 
the  nation  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  called,  and  they  shall  also  call  upon  other 
nations,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  acainst  other  nations;  and  thus  war 
shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  nations.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  many 
days  slaves  shall  rise  up  against  their  masters,  who  shall  be  marshalled  and 
disciplined  for  war.'  It  is  somewhat  suspicious  that  this  revelation  should 
appear  in  the  edition  of  1876,  but  not  in  the  one  of  1845,  or  in  any  other  edi- 
tion published  before  the  war,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  A  copy  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Stenhouse't  Rocky  Mountain  8a%nU,  420-1.  Aocormng  to  Hut,  B, 
Towngy  MS.;  Carrington^s  Rem.^  MS.,  Joseph  Smith  early  in  his  career 
warned  the  saints  that  'some  day  thev  would  see  the  United  States  come 
against  them  in  war,  and  that  the  Lord  should  deliver  them.* 

^  The  above  appear  to  be  the  main  reasons  that  led  to  what  was  tenned 
the  Utah  war.  Among  the  best  statements  as  to  its  causes,  apart  from  the 
official  documents  alre^iy  u  acted,  are  those  contained  in  Remy'$  Journey  to 
G,  S.  L.  CUy,  i.  468-73,  and  Tullidye'a  Hist.  S,  L,  CUy,  144  et  seq.,  though 
the  latter  is  somewhat  far-fetched  and  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  part  that 
Fremont  bore  in  the  matter.  'In  the  framing  of  its  first  platform,'  he  savs 
the  republican  party  raised  her  (Utah)  to  a  kindred  association  with  the 
south;  and  in  every  campaign  where  John  G.  Fremont  was  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  part^,  there  could  be  read:  *The  abolishment  of  slavery  and 
polygamy,  the  twm  relics  of  barbarism.'  Mr  TuUidge  borrows  somewhat 
closely  from  Stenhouse,  who,  in  his  RocJ^  Mountain  Saiiits,  307-8,  makes  ti^e 
same  remark.  The  causes  of  the  war  have,  of  course,  been  touched  upon  by 
most  writers  on  Utah,  those  in  favor  of  the  saints  claiming  that  there  was  no 
just  reason  for  it,  and  others  bringing  numberless  charges  against  them.  Dur- 
ing the  yeaiB  1855-7  newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout  tiie  U.  S.  were 
teeming  with  articles  and  paragraphs  on  the  Mormon  question,  most  of  them 
being  more  or  less  acrid  and  unjust  in  their  comments.  A  writer  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly ^  March  1859,  p.  364,  states  that  Buchanan's  idea  in  order- 
ing the  Utah  expedition  was  'to  gas  the  north,  and  induce  her  to  forget  that 
she  had  been  robbed  of  her  birthnght,  by  forcing  on  the  attention  of  the 
country  other  questions  of  absorbing  interest.'    For  views  and  statements  of 
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In  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  Decec^- 
her  5,  1857,  it  is  stated  that  Utah  was  inhabited  ex- 
clnsiyelj  by  Mormobs;  that  the  people  implicitly 
obeyed  their  prophet,  from  whose  decrees  th^  was 
no  appeal;  that  from  the  day  when  they  had  settled 
in  the  territory  their  aim  had  been  to  secede  from 
the  Union ;  that  for  years  they  had  not  preserved  even 
the  semblaDce  of  obedience  to  aathority,  anless  by 
doing  so  they  could  benefit  themselves;  that  they  en- 
couraged and  perhaps  excited  nomad  bands  of  savages 
to  piUage  and  massacre  emigrants;  and  that  they 
stood  as  a  lion  in  the  path  of  the  gentile  oommoni- 
ties  established  on  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Except  that 
the  internal  government  of  the  saints  was  nominally 
theocratic  and  practically  autocratic,  these  statements 
are  grossly  unjust,  but  not  more  so  than  ought  be 
expected  from  a  biased  and  ill-informed  officiid,  who 
was  not  even  aware  that  the  population  of  Utah  con- 
tained a  considerable  percentage  of  gentiles.  When 
first  the  Mormons  peopled  their  desert  land  they  had 
raised  with  due  respect  the  Union  flag,  and  as  dtizeus 
of  the  nation  had,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  claimed 
the  territory  as  the  nation's  right;  but  now,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1857,  while  celebrating  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers,  they  were  to 
hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  approach  of  a  United 
States  army,  and,  as  they  supposed,  were  to  be  driven 
out  of  their  homes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

It  has  not  been  alleged,  however,  except  by  Mor- 
mons, that  in  ordering  the  Utah  expedition  the  pres- 
ident had  any  desire  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
saints  in  its  broadest  constitutional  sense.  However 
baneful  to  gentile  eyes  their  rights  appeared,  how- 
ever profane  their  dogmas,  however  bigoted  their 
rulers,  it  was  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  them 
until  it  was  made  to  appear  by  the  reports  of  Drum- 

the  preia  on  the  Pacifio  slope,  see,  among  otben,  8.  F,  AUa,  Apr.  24,  May  21, 
July  15,  Not.  13,  16,  1857;  S,  F.  BvXUtin,  Apr.  16,  1857;  Sac.  VaUy  Union, 
Oct.  27,  1857;  S.  L.  C.  Contributor,  iii.-iv. 
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TDond  and  others  that  they  came  in  conflict  with  the' 
secular  authorities,  and  even  then  every  precaution ' 
was  taken  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  shedding  of  blood.' 
**The  instructions  of  the  commanding  officer,"  writes' 
the  secretary  of  war,  "were  deliberately  considered^ 
and  carefully  drawn,  and  he  was  charged  not  to  allow ' 
any  conflict  to  take  place  between  the  troops  and  the ' 
people  of  the  territory,  except  only  he  should  be  called 
upon  by  the  governor  for  soldiers  to  act  as  a  posse ! 
comitatus  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.'* 
•  Before  the  departure  of  the  troops  an  opinion  was  ' 
requested  of  General  Winfield  Scott  as  to  the  pros-  i 
pects  of  an  expedition  during  the  year  1857.     The' 
general's  decision  was  strongly  against  the  despatch  • 
of  an  army  until  the  following  season,  on  account  of  r 
the  distance  and  the  time  required  for  the  concentra- 1 
tion  of  regiments.     It  would  have  been  well  if  his  ad- 
vice had  been  taken,  but  other  counsels  prevailed,  and 
about  the  end  of  May  orders  were  given  that  a  force,  : 
consisting  of  the  5th  and  10th  infantry,  the  2d  dra- 
goons, and  a  battery  of  the  4th  artillery,  should  assem- 
ble as  soon  as  possible  at  Fort  Leavenworth.'^     Sev- 
eral reenforcements  were  sent  forward  during  the  year,  • 
and  in  June  1858  there  were  more  than  six  thousand 
troops  in  Utah,  or  en  route  for  that  territory. **     The 
command  was  given  to  Brigadier-general  Harney,  a  ■ 
man  of  much  rude  force  of  character,  ambitious,  and  - 
a  capable  officer,  but  otherwise  ill  fitted  for  the  conduct 
of  an  expedition  that  needed  the  qualities  of  a  diplo- 
matist more  than  those  of  a  soldier. 

It  is  probable  that  no  expedition  was  ever  despatched 
by  the  United  States  better  equipped  and  provisioned 
than  was  the  army  of  Utah,^  of  which  the  portion 

n  Circolar  letter  of  Winfield  Soott,  addressed  to  the  adjutant-general  and  • 
other  officers,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1857.    A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  TiU- 
lidge*$  Hist.  S,  L.  City,  121-2. 

**  A  statement  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops  and  the  reinforcements  en 
ronte  at  this  date  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  in  House 
Ex,  Doc,,  2,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  pp.  31-2. 

'^For  estimates  of  supplies  and  sabsistenDey  see  House  Ex.  Doe,,  35th  Cong. 
Ist  Sees.,  ix.  no.  33,  xii.  no.  90. 
Hut.  Utah.   82 
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now  under  orders  mustered  about  twenty-five  hundred 
men.  Two  thousand  head  of  beef  cattle,  together 
with  a  huge  and  unwieldy  convoy,  were  sent  in  ad- 
vance, the  trains  being  larger  than  in  ordinary  war- 
fare would  have  been  required  for  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  troops.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  trans- 
port of  stores,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  was  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-two  cents  a  pound;  and  thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  the  Utah  war  served  no  other  purpose, 
it  made  the  fortunes  of  those  who  secured  the  govern- 
ment contracts./  Through  a  little  dexterous  manipu- 
lation at  Washington,  permission  was  given  to  the 
man  who  secured  the  flour  contract  to  furnish  Utah 
flour,  and  this  he  did  at  a  cost  of  seven  cents  per 

{)ound,  receiving,  of  course,  meanwhile,  the  money  al- 
owed  for  freight,  and  netting  in  a  single  year  the  sum 
of  $170,000.**  The  troops  remained  in  the  territory 
for  about  four  years,  and  no  wonder  that  they  often 
asked  one  of  another,  "Why  were  we  sent  here? 
Why  are  we  kept  here?  What  good  can  we  do  by 
remaining  here?"  No  wonder  also  that  the  people 
asked,  "Were  they  retained  in  Utah  in  order  to  fill 
the  purses  of  the  contractors?"**^ 

Fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  expedition,  it 
happened  that  the  harvest  of  1857  was  a  plentiful  one, 
and  though  the  crop  of  1856  had  been  a  partial  fail- 
ure, and  that  of  1855  almost  a  total  failure,**  there 

**  Oredei^B  Overkuid  Journey,  253.  Greeley  ny»  that  this  instanoe  had 
become  quite  notorious  at  Wasmiigtoii. 

*^  Stenhouse  relates  that  the  man  who  obtained  the  floor  contract  reoeiTed 
an  order  for  his  money  payable  at  Camp  Floyd,  but  had  the  choice  of  receiving 
in  lien  army  mules  at  a  certain  valuation.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  sending 
them  to  (juifomia  realized  a  profit  of  nearly  600  per  cent  on  his  money. 
Sockp  Mountain  Saints,  416.  "For  further  specimens  of  sharp  practice,  see  S, 
F.  Bulletin,  June  8,  Aug.  20,  22,  30,  1859. 

^UtdkNoUB,  MS.;  Tiist,  B.  Young,  MS.;  Rieharda* InddenU hi  Utah  HitL, 
MS.,  79-^;  8tenhfmi*t*8  Bochu  Mountain  Saints,  291.  The  failure  was  cansed 
by  crickets.  In  a  letter  to  his  son  in  England,  Heber  writes  from  S.  L.  Qty 
¥eh,  29,  1866:  'I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  rationing  my  family  and 
also  yours  to  two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  breadstuff  per  day  each;  as  the  Isst 
week  is  up  to-day,  we  shall  commence  on  half  a  pound  each.  This  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  doing.  Brother  Brigham  told  me  to-day  that  he  had  put  his 
family  on  half  a  pound  each,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  grain  in  the  countiy, 
and  there  are  thousands  that  have  none  at  all,  scsrcely.'    This  second  famina 
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T^as  now  an  abundant  supply  of  grain.  Neither  the 
famine  nor  the  bountiful  harvest  which  followed  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  known  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington.  The  winter  of  1856-7  had  been  un- 
usually severe.  For  six  months  the  territory  had 
been  shut  out  from  the  remainder  of  the  world,  no 
mails  having  reached  the  eastern  states.  To  add  to 
their  distress,  the  Mormons  were  compelled  to  feed 
large  multitudes  of  emigrants,  who  arrived  at  this  pe- 
riod in  a  starving  condition  in  the  hand-cart  com- 
panies. At  the  time  when  the  expedition  was  ordered^ 
there  were  thousands  in  the  territory  who,  for  more 
than  a  year,  had  not  had  a  full  meal;  there  were  thou- 
sands of  children  who  had  endured  the  gnawings  of 
hunger  until  hunger  had  become  to  them  a  second  na- 
ture. Yet  in  the  orders  to  Harney,  issued  while  yet 
the  famine  was  at  its  sorest,  we  read:  ''It  is  not 
doubted  that  a  surplus  of  provisions  and  forage,  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  resident  population,  will  be 
found  in  the  valley  of  Utah,  and  that  the  inhabitants, 
if  assured  by  energy  and  justice,  will  be  ready  to  sell 
them  to  the  troops.  Hence,  no  instructions  are  given 
you  for  the  extreme  event  of  the  troops  being  in  ab- 
solute need  of  such  supplies,  and  their  being  withheld 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  necessities  of  such  an  occa- 
sion would  furnish  a  law  for  yoiir  guidance."*^ 

But  the  sequel  will  show  that  instead  of  the  troops 
living  on  the  Mormons,  the  Mormons  lived  on  the 
troops,  stampeding  their  cattle,  plundering  or  destroy- 
ing their  provision  trains,  and  only  after  all  fear  of 
active  hostilities  had  been  removedi  selling  them  sur- 
plus grain  at  exorbitant  rates. 

was  oompared  to  the  famine  of  Egypt  For  montha  lome  famiUei  knew  not 
the  taate  of  bread,  and  settlementa  in  which  good  crops  had  been  gathered  in 
former  years  were  compelled  to  send  their  tesms  several  hnndrwi  miles  for 
bran  and  shorts.  After  1855  the  Mormons  stored  their  snrplns  wheat  at  each 
harvest,  nntil  the  completion  of  the  OTsrland  railroad  removed  all  fear  of 
famine. 

*^  Letter  of  Aide-de-camp  Geom  W.  Lay  to  Harney,  dated  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  New  York,  June  29,  1857.  A  copy  ol  it  will  be  fonnd 
in  TulUdge'B  HuL  8.  L.  CUy,  122^ 
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Before  the  end  of  June  1857  the  first  division  of 
the  army  of  Utah  was  assembled  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, and  before  the  end  of  July  was  on  its  march 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Harney  remaining  meanwhile  with 
some  squadrons  of  the  second  dragoons  in  Kansas, 
where  trouble  was  anticipated  at  the  forthcoming 
elections  in  October.  In  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  general,  it  was  stated  that  though  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  the  smallness  of  the  force  presented 
diflSculties,  if  not  danger,  it  was  believed  that  these 
obstacles  might  be  overcome  by  care  in  its  outfit  and 
prudence  in  its  conduct.  No  expense  was  to  be  spared 
that  would  insure  the  eflBciency,  health,  and  comfort 
of  the  troops;  a  large  discretion  was  allowed  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  and  no  reasonable  limit  was  placed 
as  to  the  number  of  guides,  interpreters,  spies,  and 
laborers  to  be  employed.  The  men  were  to  be  so  com- 
pletely equipped  as  to  act,  for  a  time,  as  a  self-sustain- 
ing machme,  and  to  be  kept  well  massed  and  in  hand. 
Detachments  were  not  to  be  lightly  hazarded,  but  a 
small,  though  sufficient,  force  was  to  move  separately 
iA  charge  of  the  more  cumbersome  part  of  the  convoy, 
and  in  advance  of  the  rest,  until  overtaken  by  the  main 
body,  when  it  was  to  form  the  rear-guard.  Thus  no 
precautions  were  omitted  that  might  serve  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
its  purpose  might  be  attained  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life. 

Meanwhile,  events  of  some  importance  had  tran- 
spired at  Washington.  The  governorship  of  Utah, 
after  being  refused  by  several  persons,  was  accepted 
in  July  by  Alfred  Gumming,  who  had  recently  been 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, in  which  capacity  he  had  displayed  tact  and  ex- 
ecutive ability.  About  the  same  time  D.  R.  Eckles 
was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  John  Cradlebaugh 
and  Charles  E.  Sinclair,  associate  judges. 

During  the  month  of  June,  also,  a  contract  granted 
to  Hiram  Kimball,  for  the  carriage  of  the  United  • 
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States  mails  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Indepen- 
dence,  Missouri,  was  annulled,  ostensibly  on  account 
of  their  non^rrival  within  the  stipulated  time.^  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1856  the  service  had  been  regularly  per- 
formed, the  contract  being  held  in  the  autumn  of  1856 
by  the  gentile  firm  of  Hockaday  &  Magraw,**  the  lat- 

""'In  a  distorted  sketch  o£  the  Utah  expedition,  in  the  Atianiic  Monthly, 
March  1859,  p.  .SG?,  the  writer  gives,  as  theactaal  reason,  that  the  postmaster 
'  believed  the  mails  to  have  been  tampered  with,  by  order  of  Bri^ham  Young, 
at  8.  L.  City  or  en  rente.  It  is  improl)able  that  Brigham  would  take  sn^ 
risks,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  he  now  proposed  to  establish  an  express  ooinpany  in 
connection  witii  the  mails. 

"*  ]>uring  the  winter  of  1856-7  no  regular  mail  service  was  performed,  <5n 
Account  of  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  postmaster  at  S.  L.  City  contracted, 
however,  with  Messrs  little  and  Hanks  to  carry  a  mail  to  Independence  for 
.  ^1,500.  They  made  the  trip  in  78  days,  haviug  suffered  severely  from  cold 
and  hunger.  Little's  MatlStrvicej  MS.,  35-8.  Mr  Little  had  been  for  several 
years  connected  with  the  mail  service.  In  1850  Sam.  H.  Woodson  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  made  a  contract  with  the  U.  S.  P.  0.  department  to  carry. a 
monthly  mail  for  four  years  between  that  point  and  S.  L.  City.  This  was  the 
first  government  mail  service  performed  between  S.  L.  City  and  any  point  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr  Little  afterward  contracted  with  Woodson  to  carnr 
the  mail  between  S,  L.  City  and  Fort  Laramie,  where  the  mails  exchan;;^ed, 
commenciug  the  service  Aug.  1,  1851,  and  associating  with  himself  Ephraim 
K.  Hanks  and  Charles  F.  Decker.  At  that  time  there  was  no  settlement  be- 
tween S.  L.  City  and  Fort  Laramie,  except  the  trading  post  at  Fort  Bridger. 
On  their  iBrst  trip  Little  and  Hanks  met  Secretary  Harris  and  judges  Brocclins 
and  Brandebury  between  Green  River  and  South  Pass.  They  reached  Laramie 
in  nine  days,  without  clianging  their  animals,  and  there  procured  five  imbroken 
Mexican  mules,  with  which  they  completed  their  journey.  In  Sept.  18ol 
C.  F.  Decker  and  Alfred  Higgins  set  out  in  charge  of  a  mail.  Delegate  Bcm- 
hisel  being  a  passenger.  At  Box  Elder  Creek  their  party  was  stopped  by  20 
Indians,  who  plundered  the  wa^on.  On  Oct  1,  1851,  Mr  Little  started  on  a 
second  trip  eastward,  among  his  passengen  being  Judge  Brandebury,  and 
among  hii  tellow-travell^rs  Judge  Brocchus.  Mr  little's  third  trip  was  made 
in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1852,  Howard  Livixigstone,  of  the  firm  of  Livingstone  &  Kin- 
kead,  being  one  of  hispassengers.  In  Feb.  1852and  May  1853  Mr  Decker  carried 
the  mails  to  Laramie,  haviuj^  a  narrow  escape  from  death  at  the  hands  of  hos- 
tile Indians  on  his  second  tnp,  on  which  occasion  he  met  with  Kit  Carson,  to 
whose  intercession  he  ascribes  his  deliverance.  Another  trip  was  made  by 
Mr  Little  in  April  1853.  Id,,  1^34;  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  passim.  For 
further  particulars  on  mail  routes  cmd  services  up  to  1856,  see  £/.  S.  Acts  and 
JiesoL,  31st  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Ill;  H,  Ex,  Doc.,  1,  pt  3,  33d  Cong.  1st 
8e8s.,  pt  iiL  p.  821;  BurioffCs  City  of  the  Saints,  5;  Frontier  Guardian,  March 
7,  1849,  Apr.  17,  1850;  Desertt  News,  Apr.  8,  1851,  Dec.  25,  1852,  May  14, 
1853;  Ifwher^s  Amer,  Stat.  Annual,  1854,  pp.  127-8;  Sac,  Union,  Apr.  18, 
1855.  In  the  MaU  Service  across  the  Plains,  by  F,  Little ,  MS.  (S.  L.  City, 
1884),  are  many  incidents  of  travel  during  the  years  of  which  his  manuscript 
treats.  The  service  was  performed  under  great  difficulties,  the  author  sufTer* 
ing  many  hardships  and  Imving  several  narrow  escapes  from  Indians.  Ferez- 
inore  Little,  a  native  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to  S.  L.  City  in  1850,  and 
joined  the  Mormon  church  in  1853.  In  1854-5  he  superintended  the  cou- 
fltmctiou  of  the  Big  Cottonwood  cafion  wagon  road  and  the  building  of  the 
penitentiary.  In  18G8-9  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  work  on  the  [Jnion 
Pacific,  and  afterward  became  interest^,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  the  Utah 
Central  and  Utah  Southern  railroads. 
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ter  of  whom,  when  it  was  awarded  to  a  Mormon,  ad- 
dressed a  malignant  epistle  to  the  president.  ^^I  have 
no  doubt,'*  he  declares,  ''that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
and  the  elements  rapidly  combining  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  affairs  which  will  result  in  indiscriminate  blood- 
shed, robbery,  and  rapine,  and  which,  in  a  brief  space 
of  time,  will  reduce  that  country  to  the  condition  of  a 
howling  wilderness."  The  remainder  of  Magraw's 
communication,^  though  containing  no  specific  chaiges, 
is  in  a  similar  vein. 

This  despatch  was  probably  the  actual  reason  that 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  mail  contract,  and  cer- 
tainly among  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  Utah  war; 
for  in  answer  to  a  resolution  asking  for  details  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  expedition,  the  secretary  of  state  re- 
ported that  the  only  document  on  record  or  on  file  in 
his  department  was  the  letter  of  Mr  Magraw  to  the 
president." 

The  annual  payment  on  account  of  Hiram  Kimball's 
contract  amounted  only  to  $23,600  a  year,  a  sum 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  expenses;  but  such  a  favor, 
small  as  it  was,  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  a 
Mormon  citizen.  Brigham  resolved,  therefore,  that  all 
diligence  should  be  used  in  keeping  faith  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  for  his  own  benefit  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  mail  service  the  B.  Y.  Express 
Carrying  Company.  In  the  early  spring  of  1857  the 
snow  was  still  deep  on  plain  and  mountain,  and  to 
build  stations  and  provide  draught  animals,  and  forage 
for  the  entire  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles  was  no  easy  task.  But  Brigham  had  at  his  call 
the  entire  community.  Summoning  the  more  enter- 
prising of  the  brethren,  he  laid  before  them  his  plan, 
convinced  them  that  the  B.  Y.  Express  would  develop 


^See  CtahNoies,  MS.;  HiH,  B.  T<nmg,  MS.;  Howe  Ex,  Doc,,  35thCoiig. 
t  Se88.,  X.  no.  71,  pp.  ^S. 
*^Id,f  pp.  1-2.    in  doc.  no.  71  are  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  state,  of 


1st  Sess.,  X.  no.  71,  pp.  ^S. 
*^Id,,  pp.  1-2.    In  doc.  n( 
war,  and  of  the  interior,  and  also  that  of  the  attorney-general,  relatincr  to  the 


expedition.    Reference  is  frequently  made  to  them  in  this  and  the  followiiig 
chapter. 
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into  a  good  money-making  enterprise,  and  would  place 
Utah  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  world  long  be- 
fore an  overland  railroad  could  be  completed.  More- 
over, it  was  proposed  that  Mormon  settlements  should 
be  formed  along  the  line  of  route,  and  parties  were  at 
once  organized  and  equipped  for  this  purpose.** 
•  On  the  2d  of  June,  1857,  Abraham  O.  Smoot,  then 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,"  set  out  in  charge  of  the 
eastward-bound  mail  and  of  the  B.  Y.  Express.  Be- 
tween Fort  Laramie  and  Fort  Kearny  he  encoun- 
tered the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Utah,  and, 
as  he  relates,  was  informed  by  the  commanding  officer 
that  the  troops  "  were  reconnoitring  the  country  in 
search  of  hostile  Indians."  When  about  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  Independence  freight  teams  were  met, 
destined,  as  the  drivers  said,  for  some  western  post, 
but  for  what  particular  post  they  did  not  know.  On 
reaching  Kansas  City,  Smoot  repaired  with  one  Nich- 
olas Groesbeck,  who  took  charge  of  the  mails  at  that 
point,  to  the  office  of  William  H.  Bussell,  and  there 

**8tenh(mae's  Rock^MowUaim  AUsito,  345-6;  Hkt,  B.  Tomtg,  MS.;  LitUe*9 
Mail  Service,  MS. 

**  As  suocessor  to  Onnt,  who  died  Dec.  1,  1856.  Smith's  Rim,  Progress, 
and  Travels^  27;  Deseret  News,  Dec.  3,  1856.  Jedediah  Moroaa  Grant  was* 
native  of  Windsor,  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  hia  parents,  Joshuaana  Athalia  Grants 
nto  Howard,  removing  to  Naples,  Ontario  ca,  in  1817,  about  a  year  after  his 
birth.  Here  the  lad  remained  until  he  was  14  years  of  ase,  and  receiving  lit- 
tle education,  was  trained  to  bis  father's  calling,  that  of  a  fanner.  The  family 
then  removed  to  Erie  co.,  Penn.,  and  two  years  later  Jedediah  heard  for  tfaie 
first  time  the  doctrines  of  Mormomsm.  Being  convinced  of  their  truth,  he 
was  baptized  in  1832,  by  Elder  John  F.  Boyington,  who  afterward  became  an 
apostle,  and,  when  18  years  of  age,  accompanied  Zion's  camp  in  its  migration 
to  Missouri.  In  the  winter  of  1835  he  was  ordained,  at  Kirtland,  a  member 
of  the  first  quorum  of  seventy,  and  the  following  spring  started  forth  on  his 
first  mission,  his  labors  as  a  missionary  extending  over  eleven  years,  princi- 
pally in  the  southern  and  middle  states.  At  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  he 
was  was  one  of  those  who  crossed  the  Miasiuippi  in  Feb.  1846,  and  though 
not  a  pioneer,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
being  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  appointed  during  the  migration  of  1847. 
After  holding  office  under  the  provisional  government  of  the  state  of  Deseret, 
he  was  elect^  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives;  he  was  also  appointed 
brigadier-general  and  Jiiterward  major-general  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  in 
April  1854,  after  the  decease  of  Willard  Richards,  was  made  second  council- 
lor to  Brigham.  In  the  funeral  sermon  of  this  much  esteemed  citizen,  deliv- 
ered at  the  tabernacle  Dec.  4,  1856,  Brigham  remarked:  '  He  has  been  in  the 
church  upwards  of  twenty-four  years,  and  was  a  man  that  would  live,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  hundred  years  in  that  time.'  IiL^  Dec.  10,  1856;  Lin- 
fwOCs  BouU/rom  Liverpool,  115-16;  8,  L,  CU^f  Coniribuior,  iv.  241-5,  281^ 
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ascertained  that  the  freight  trains  were  intended  for 
Salt  Lake  City^  that  Gumming  had  been  appointed 
governor,  and  that  orders  had  been  given  that  no  more 
mails  should  for  the  present  be  delivered  to  the  Mor- 
.mons.  Harnessing  his  fleetest  animals  to  a  light 
spring  wagon,  Smoot  immediately  started  homeward, 
and  making  the  distance  from  Fort  Laramie  in  about 
five  days,  found  the  brethren  celebrating  their  pioneer 
anniversary  at  Little  Cottonwood  Canon.**  -- 

Thus,  in  part  through  the  stubbornness  of  the  Mor- 
mons, but  in  part  also  through  the  malice  of  a  dissolute 
and  iniquitous  judge,  the  spite  of  a  disappointed  mail 
contractor,  the  wire-pulling  of  birds  of  prey  at  Wash- 
ington, and  possibly  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  president,  who,  until  the  confederate  flag  had  been 
unfurled  at  Fort  Sumter,  retained  in  the  valley  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  nearly  all  the  available  forces  in  the 
Union  army  and  a  store  of  munitions  of  war  suflScient 
to  furnish  an  arsenal,  was  brought  about  the  Utah 
war. 

"  Give  us  ten  years  of  peace,  and  we  will  ask  no  odds 
of  the  United  States,"  declared  Brigham  when  the 
pioneers  first  entered  the  valley.     And  now  the  ten 

Ji^ears  had  passed,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  mountain 
ake,  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  under  bowers 
of  fragrant  pine  and  fir,  twenty-five  hundred  of  the 
saints  were  assembled  on  the  24th  of  July,  1857.  It 
was  a  day  of  feasting  and  recreation.  Hand  in  hand 
with  little  children,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  great 
world  beyond  their  native  valley,  walked  silver-haired 
elders  and  apostles,  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
tribulations  of  Kirtland  and  Nauvoo.  Ot  the  rest, 
some  were  strolling  among  the  trees,  some  were  fish- 
ing in  the  lake,  some  were  dancing,  some  busied  with 
games.  Laughter  and  the  noise  of  merry-making 
mingled  with  the  songs  of  Zion.  It  was  now  near 
even-fall,  and  the  western  sun  had  already  crimsoned 
the   frosted  peaks,  when  two   dust-stained  messen- 

^  Letter  of  A.  0.  Smoot. 
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.gBrs  rode  in  hot  haste  up  the  cafion,  and  announced 
to  the  brethren  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Utah. 

All  eyes  turned  at  once  to  Brigham.  It  was  at 
times  like  the  present,  when  the  hearts  of  the  others 
.  sank  within  them,  that  his  gienius  rose  superior  to  all 
obstacles,  proving  him  the  bom  leader  that  all  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be.  Gathering  the  people  around 
him,  he  repeated  the  words  utterea  ten  years  before, 
prophesying  even  now  that  at  no  distant  day  he  would 
himself  become  president  of  the  United  States,  or 
dictate  who  should  be  president.  Then  festivities 
were  renewed,  and  when  the  day  was  far  spent  the 
people  returned  to  their  homes  with  trust  in  Brigham 
and  the  God  of  Joseph. 

«  Then  war  became  the  universal  theme.  Fire-arms 
were  manufactured  or  repaired;  scythes  were  turned 
into  bayonets;  long-unused  sabres  were  burnished  and 
sharpened,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  the  saints 
were  summoned  to  the  defence  of  Zion.  •  Apostles 
Lyman  and  Rich,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  saints  at 
San  Bernardino,  and  Orson  Hyde,  who,  as  we  shall 
see,  had  founded  a  thriving  colony  in  Carson  Valley, 
were  ordered  to  break  up  their  settlements  and  gather 
to  the  defence  of  Zion.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the 
Atlantic  states  and  to  Europe  to  summon  home  the 
elders  and  apostles,**  and,  had  it. been  possible,  thou- 
sands of  converts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
have  rallied  this  year  round  the  standard  of  the 
prophet. 

^  On  the  8th  of  September  Captain  Van  Vliet  ar- 
rived in  Salt  Lake  City,**  with  orders  to  purchase 
forage  and  lumber,  and  to  assure  the  Mormons  that 

''The  elden  returning  from  Europe  landed  as  secretlv  as  poasible  in  Kew 
York,  fearing  that  they  would  be  molested  by  the  authorities,  and  most  of 
them  journeyed  to  Utah  overland  by  various  routes.  The  apostles  crossed 
the  Atlantic  incognito,  and  remaining  there  in  disguise  until  the  steamer 
sailed  for  Panamjl,  travelled  by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  southern  California, 
accompanied  by  a  small  body-guard  of  elders.  Stenhouae^s  Rocky  Mountain 
Saints^  354-5. 

^  According  to  special  instructions,  dated  army  headquarters,  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, July  28,  1857.  See  Van  Vliet's  rept  to  the  acting  assistant  adj.- 
genial  army  of  Utah,  in  //.  Ex.  Doc,  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  it  pt  2,  p.  25. 
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the  troops  would  not  molest  or  interfere  with  them 
Though  informed  by  parties  whom  he  met  en  route 
that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  territory, 
or  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  captain  met 
with  a  cordial  reception.  Brigham,  Wells,  Bemhisel, 
and  other  leading  citizens  called  at  his  quarters  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  and  a  formal  interview  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  following  day *^  at  the  social  hall,  when 
Van  Vliet  was  introduced  to  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent Mormons,  presented  to  Brigham  an  official  letter 
from  Harney,  and  declared  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 
The  governor  and  the  captain  then  retired  with  a  few 
others  to  a  private  office,  where  a  conversation  took 
place,  from  which  I  give  a  few  extracts  that  may  be  of 
mterest  to  the  reader. 

"We  do  not  want  to  fight  the  United  States,**  re- 
marked Brigham,  "but  if  they  drive  us  to  it,  we  shall 
do  the  best  we  can;  and  I  will  tell  you,  as  the  Lord 
lives,  we  shall  come  off  conquerors.  The  United 
States  are  sending  their  armies  here  to  simply  hold 
us  until  a  mob  can  come  and  butcher  us,  as  has  been 
done  before.  We  are  the  supporters  trf  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  we  lovel^at  constitu- 
tion and  respect  the  laws  of  the  UnitecrStates;  but 
it  is  by  the  corrupt  administration  of  thosoJaws  that 
we  are  made  to  suflfer.  Most  of  the  goverLffent  of- 
ficers who  have  been  sent  here  have  taken  no  iMt^^^^* 
in  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  tried  many  tii9^  ^ 
destroy  us." 

"This  is  the  case  with  most  men  sent  to  the  tt'^^" 
tories,"  Van  Vliet  replied.  " They  receive  their  offii"^ 
as  a  political  reward,  or  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  se 
atorship;  but  they  have  no  interest  in  common  wii 
the  people.  The  greatest  hold  that  the  governmei 
now  has  upon  you  is  in  the  accusation  that  you  hav 
burned  the  United  States  records." 

'^  In  his  Life  of  Brigham  Young,  262,  TuUidge  gives  Aag.  I2th,  and  in  ^ 
Hist,  Scdt  Lake  City,  161,  Sept.  12th,  aa  the  date  of  Van  Vliet's  first  f^^ 
interview  with  Brigham.  The  correct  date  is  Sept.  9th.  See  Desere^  ^ 
Sept.  16,  1857,  where  is  a  description  of  the  captain's  visit  ^ 
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"I  deny  that  any  books  of  the  United  States  have 
been  burned,"  said  Brigham.  **  I  have  broken  no  law ; 
and  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  will  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  taken  by  any  United  States  oflScer  to  be 
killed  as  they  killed  Joseph  Smith." 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  arrest  you,"  said  Van  Vliet,  ''but  to  install  a 
new  governor  in  the  territory." 

"  1  believe  you  tell  the  truth,"  returned  Brigham, 
"  that  you  believe  this — but  you  do  not  know  their 
intentions  as  well  as  I  do.  If  they  dare  to  force  the 
issue,  I  shall  not  hold  the  Indians  by  the  wrist  any 
longer  for  white  men  to  shoot  at  them;  they  shall  go 
ahead  and  do  as  they  please.  If  the  issue  comes,  you 
may  tell  the  government  to  stop  all  emigration  across 
the  continent,  for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who  attempt 
it.  And  if  an  army  succeeds  in  penetrating  this  val- 
ley, tell  the  government  to  see  that  it  has  forage  and 
provisions  in  store,  for  they  will  find  here  only  a 
charred  and  barren  waste.  We  have  plenty  here  of 
what  you  want,  but  we  will  sell  you  nothmg.  Further 
than  this,  vour  army  shall  not  enter  this  valley."** 

In  vain  v  an  Vliet  remonstrated,  stating  that  though 
the  mountain  passes  might  be  defended  against  the 
small  army  then  approaching  Utah,  a  force  would 
surely  be  sent,  during  the  following  year,  that  would 
overcome  all  opposition.  To  this  warning,  several 
times  repeated,  but  one  answer  was  returned:  "We 
are  aware  that  such  will  be  the  case;  but  when  these 
troops  arrive  they  will  find  Utah  a  desert;  every  house 
will  be  burned  to  the  ground,  every  tree  cut  down, 
and  every  field  laid  waste.  We  have  three  years'  pro- 
visions on  hand,  which  we  will  cache,  and  then  take 

**  Woodruff^ %  Journal,  MS.,  in  which  were  orignally  noted  the  words 
•poken  a  few  hours  after  the  interview  took  place.  There  is  little  doubt  that, 
BO  far  as  I  have  quoted  them,  they  are  sabetantially  true.  In  his  report,  ut 
supra,  Van  Vliet  says  that  at  this  and  other  interviews  Brigham  declared  that 
'  toe  Mormons  had  been  persecuted,  murdered,  aud  robbed  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  both  by  the  mob  and  state  authorities,  and  that  now  the  U.  S.  were 
about  to  pursue  the  same  course;  and  that,  therefore,  he  and  the  people  of 
Utah  had  determined  to  resist  all  persecution  at  the  commencement.' 
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to  the  mountains  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powers 
of  the  government." 

During  the  captain's  visit,  Brigham,  with  the  apos- 
tles, General  Wells  of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  others, 
asked  him  to  walk  through  their  grounds,  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  some  of  the  Mormon  women,  showed 
him  the  garden-spots  which  their  hands  had  fashioned 
out  of  the  wilderness.  "  What,  madam,"  he  exclaimed 
to  one  of  the  sisters,  "  would  you  consent  to  see  this 
beautiful  home  in  ashes  and  this  fruitful  orchard  de- 
stroyed?" "  I  would  not  only  consent  to  it,"  was  the 
answer,  "  but  I  would  set  fire  to  my  home  with  my 
own  hands,  and  cut  down  every  tree,  and  root  up 
every  plant."  On  the  following  sabbath  the  captain 
attended  divine  service  at  the  tabernacle,  when  John 
Taylor,  after  referring  in  his  discourse  to  the  approach 
of  the  troops,  and  repeating  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  territory,  desired  all  who  would 
apply  the  torch  to  their  dwellings,  cut  down  their 
trees,  and  lay  waste  their  farms  to  raise  their  hands. 
Every  hand  was  raised  in  a  congregation  numbering 
more  than  four  thousand.  /  "  When  the  time  comes  to 
burn  and  lay  waste  our  improvements,"  said  Brigham 
in  a  sermon  delivered  on  the  same  day,  "  if  any  man 
undertakes  to  shield  his  he  will  be  treated  as  a  traitor. 
. .  .Now  the  faint-hearted  can  go  in  peace;  but  should 
that  time  come,  they  must  not  interfere.  Before  I 
will  again  suffer,  as  I  have  in  times  gone  by,  there 
shall  not  one  buUding,  nor  one  foot  of  lumber,  nor  a 
fence,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  particle  of  grass  or  hay,  that 
will  burn,  be  left  in  reach  of  our  enemies.  I  am 
sworn,  if  driven  to  extremity,  to  utterly  lay  waste 
this  land  in  the  name  of  Israel's  Grod,  and  our  enemies 
shall  find  it  as  barren  as  when  we  came  here." 
^Captain  Van  Vliet  was  astounded.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  a  seditious  and  priest-ridden  commu- 
nity, mouth-valiant  and  few  in  number,  whom  the 
mere  approach  of  the  troops  would  tame  into  sub- 
mission.    He  found  instead  this  handful  of  enthusi- 
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asts,  rising  against  the  might  of  a  great  nation.  He 
declared,  as  the  Mormons  relate,  that  if  the  United 
States  made  war  on  them,  he  would  withdraw  from 
the  army.  Quitting  Salt  Lake  City  a  few  days  after- 
ward, he  arrived  at  Washington  in  November,  and 
delivered  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war.**  * 
-  On  the  day  after  the  captain's  departure,  Brighara 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  martial  law  in  Utah, 
forbidding  all  armed  forces  to  enter  the  territory 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  and  ordering  the  Mor- 
mon militia  to  be  in  readiness  to  n^arch  at  a  moment's 
notice."—  It  is  probable  that  the  Nauvoo  legion, 
which  now  included  the  entire  militia  force  of  the  ter- 
ritory, mustered  at  this  date  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand men."  Though  imperfectly  armed  and  equipped, 
and  of  course  no  match  for  regular  troops,  they  were 
not  to  be  held  in  contempt.  In  July  1857  the  legion 
had  been  reorganized,  the  two  cohorts,  now  termed 
divisions,  having  each  a  nominal  strength  of  two  thou- 
sand. The  divisions  consisted  of  two  brigades,  the 
brigades  of  two  regiments,  the  regiments  of  five  bat- , 
talions,  each  of  a  hundred  men,*^  the  battalion  being, 
divided  into  companies  of  fifty,  and  the  companies  into 

{)latoons  of  ten.     Each  platoon  was  in  charge  of  a 
ieutenant,  whose  duty  it  was  carefully  to  inspect  the ; 

^  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  House  Ex.  Boe.,  SSth  Cong.  Ist  Sees.,  ii. 
pt  2,  pp.  24-7,  37-8.    It  contains  no  spocifio  statements  not  already  made, 
except  that  Brigham's  only  objection  to  the  troops  entering  Utah  was  that  in  . 
doing  so  they  would  open  the  door  for  the  rabble  of  the  western  frontier,  which,  . 
as  in  former  days,  wonld  persecute  and  annoy  Uie  saints.    Copies  of  the  cor-  ' 
rcspondence  between  Van  V  liet  and  Brieham  as  to  the  purchase  of  forage  and 
lumber  for  army  use  will  be  found  in  Id.,  35-7. 

'^For  copies  of  the  proclamation,  dated  Sept.  15,  1851,  and  comments 
thereon,  see  Id,,  32-3;  Sienhouae*3  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  358-9;  Iliia.  B. 
young,  MS.;  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet,  43-5;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  232-7; 
S,  F.  Alta,  Nov.  25,  30,  1857;  8.  F.  Herald,  Nov.  25,  1857;  Sac.  DaUy  Union, 
Nov.  25,  1857. 

*'  In  a  report  of  the  secretaiy  of  war,  in  Sen,  Doe,,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
vi.  no.  33,  th^  strength  of  the  Utah  militia  in  1854  is  given  at  1,744  infantry  , 
and  1,004  cavalry,  or  a  total  of  2,748  men.    In  this  return  it  is  stated  that 
they  had  no  ordnance  except  one  howitzer,  and  no  ordnance  stores;  but,  as  we  > 
have  seen,  some  of  their  forts  were  mounted  with  cannon.    Brigham,  in  his  • 
message  of  Dec.  11,  1854,  in  Utah,  Jour,  Legist.,  1854-5,  anticipates  a  con- 
siderable Increase  in  the  new  enrolments.     In  the  Oregon  Argus  of  Feb.  13|^  • 
1858,  the  Mormon  forces  are  estimated  at  5,000. 

**  The  brigades  contained  1,000  and  Uie  regiments  500  men.  ^ 
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arma,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements.  Those  who 
failed  to  provide  their  equipments  were  fined,  and 
those  who  disposed  of  them  were  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial and  doubly  fined.  Penalties  were  also  imposed 
for  non-attendance  at  muster  and  drill/*  The  cavalry 
arm  was  for  a  time  abolished  ^  as  unsuited  to  moun- 
tain warfare,  and  a  corps  of  topographical  engineers 
organized,  together  with  an  ordnance  corps. 

All  able-bodied  males  in  the  territory,  except  those 
exempt  by  law,  were  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  mili- 
tary service,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Mormons 
could  put  in  the  field  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
raw  troops,  half  disciplined,  indeed,  but  inured  to  hard- 
ship, and  most  of  them  excellent  marksmen.  If  Brig- 
ham  had  now  carried  out  his  threat  of  letting  loose 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah,  the  United  States  forces 
would  have  been  hopelessly  outnumbered.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  supplied  in  part  from  San  Bernar- 
dino," though  no  considerable  reenforcements  from 
southern  California  arrived  until  after  the  crisis  was 
over,  and  those  from  Carson  Valley  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms."* 
*  It  was  not,  of  course,  the  intention  of  the  saints  to 
encounter  the  army  of  Utah  in  the  open  field,  or  even 
behind  breastworks,  if  it  could  be  avoided.     In  order 

**  Utahf  Acts  Legid.  (ed.  1806)»  190-8,  when  if  a  oofpy  of  aa  act,  afmroyed 
Jan.  15, 1857,  for  the  organization  of  the  militia,  and  of  tne  reffnlatiana  adopted 
six  month!  later.  The  regolations  were  firat  pabliahed  in  the  Dtmxti  New»^ 
Apr.  Ist  of  this  year.  Preyioas  acta  relating  to  the  militia,  approved  in  1852, 
wOI  be  found  in  Utah,  ActaLeM.  (ed.  1855),  207-^  231-2.  Paniel  H.  WeUa 
remained  Uentenaat-general,  James  Ferguson  was  adjutant-general,  and  A.  P. 
Bockwood  commisaary-generaL  The  names  of  other  officers  will  be  found  in 
Id.  (ed.  1866),  193;  Deieret  News.  Apr.  29, 1857.  All  the  officers  were  elected 
except  those  in  the  engineers'  and  ordnance  corps.  Further  items  concerning 
the  legion  will  be  found  in  Id.,  July  6,  1859;  8.  F.  AUa,  Aug.  11,  1857;  Or. 
SUUwnan,  Oct.  20,  1857. 

**  By  general  order  issued  at  the  headquarters  of  the  legion.  A  copy  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Deaeret  New,  July  1,  1857. 

''In  Hayf^  Scrapa,  San  Bernardino,  L  53,  we  read:  'Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion continue  to  be  forwarded  from  Ssn  Bernardino.  The  last  mail-rider 
took  along— in  Nov.  1857—500  revoWers,  which  passed  tiirongh  this  ci^.' 

**  With  the  exception  of  a  few  persons,  the  Carson  Mormons  started  for  S. 
L.  City  Sept.  26,  1857,  and  arrived  Nov.  2d.  Thev  mustered  about  450  per- 
sons, several  being  from  Or.  and  CaL,  had  with  them  123  waffons,  and  were 
in  ohMge  of  Qiester  Loveland.  Early  Hitt.  Canon  VaUey,  MSk^  5. 
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to  explain  their  tactics,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
a  few  lines  from  a  despatch  addressed  soon  afterward 
by  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  to 
Major  Joseph  Tajrlor,  and  signed,  "your  brother  in 
Christ,  Daniel  H.  Wells."  "On  ascertaining  the  lo- 
cality or  route  of  the  troops,  proceed  at  once  to  annoy 
them  in  every  possible  way.  Use  every  exertion  to 
stampede  their  animals  and  set  fire  to  their  trains. 
Burn  the  whole  country  before  them  and  on  their 
flanks.  Keep  them  from  sleeping,  by  night  surprises; 
blockade  the  road  by  felling  trees  or  destroying  the 
river  fords  where  you  can.  Wateh  for  opportunities 
to  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  their  windward,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  envelop  their  trains.  Leave  no  grass  be- 
fore them  that  can  be  burned.  Keep  your  men  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible,  and  guard  against  sur- 
pnse.  ^  ^ 

*'Aoopyof  the  letter  is  giTen  in  TuUidfft^s  Hut.  SaU  LaktCUy,  172.  The 
major  wbb  captured,  and  the  letter  delivered  to  Aesistant  Adjuant-general 
Porter  when  16  miles  from  Fort  Bridger.  In  a  postscript  the  major  is  ordered 
to  '  take  no  life.'  In  Lee*»  MomunUam  UnvaUea,  18-10,  is  a  copy  of  a  circular 
letter,  dated  S.  L.  City,  Sept  14,  1857,  and  signed  hy  Brigfaam  Yonng  and 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  in  which  a  similar  plan  of  operations  is  marked  oat.  *Bnt 
save  life  alwajrs,'  is  the  injunction,  'when  it  is  possible;  we  do  not  wish  to 
•bed  a  drop  of  blood  if  it  can  be  avoided.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  UTAH  WAB. 

1857-1858. 

OnNiKO  ov  THE  Gampaiok— BnBNivo  ov  SuFFLT  Tkaihs— Stbatboio  Motb- 
KKsrr  OF  CoLONSL  Alsxahdeb — His  Betbkat — ^Abbival  ov  Albbbt 

SiDNKT  JOHKSTON— THB  MaBCH  TO  FORT  BkIDGKBt- WlXTXB  AT  CUIP 

Scott— Mission  of  Colokkl  Kahk— €royEiufo&  Cniai ino  at  Salt  Lakx 
CiT7— Pardoh  Pboclaimcd— The  Peace  Commis8IONEb&— The  Akvt  . 
OF  Utah  Ai>yAECES  on  Zion— The  Citt  Deserted— The  Mormons  Re- 
turn TO  their  Homes— The  Troops  Cantoned  at  Camp  Flotd— Cox-  * 

DUCT  OF  THE  SOLDIERT  AND  CaMP  FOLLOWERS— JuDOES  SINCLAIR  AND 

Cradlebauoh— The  Reformation  in  Utah. 

-  "  I  AM  ordered  there,  and  I  will  winter  in  the  valley 
or  in  hell,"  exclaimed  General  Harney,  who  had  now 
joined  the  expedition,  when  Van  Vliet  on  his  way  to 
Washington  reported  to  him  the  condition  of  affairs 
among  the  Mormons.  With  such  prospects  before 
them,  it  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  army  of  Utafr 
that  the  command  changed  hands  early  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  general's  services  being  again  required  in 
Kansas,  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  then  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  being  appointed  his  successor,  and  Colo- 
nel Alexander,  the  senior  oflScer,  meanwhile  assum- 
ing command.  • 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Colonel  Robert  Bur- 
ton with  seventy  men  from  the  first  regiment  of  the 
Nauvoo  legion,  afterward  joined  by  a  company  from 
Provo,  had  already  been  sent  eastward  as  a  corps  of 
observation,  with  instructions  to  follow  the  main  emi- 
grant trail,  protect  incoming  Mormon  trains,  ascer- 
tain  the   number,  equipments,  and  materiel  of  the 
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United  States  troops,  and  report  to  headquarters.  On 
the  22d  of  September  the  colonel,  accompanied  by 
three  others,  the  remainder  of  his  command  being  or- 
dered to  return  slowly  toward  Salt  Lake  City,  select- 
ing on  their  way  the  best  points  for  a  defensive  cam- 
paign, encountered  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
m  the  vicinity  of  Devil's  Gate,  thence  accompanied 
them  to  Camp  Winfield,  on  Ham  Fork,  and  afterward 
proceeded  to  Fort  Bridger. 


The  Utah  Campaign. 


-  A  few  days  later  General  Wells,  in  command  of 
1,250  men,  supplied  with  thirtv  days'  rations, ,  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  Echo  Caflon,  a  defile 
some  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  whose  walls  are 
in  places  almost  within  pistol-shot  of  each  other. 
Through  this  cafion,  the  Mormons  supposed,  lay 
the  path  of  the  invading  army,  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  the  gorge  being  by  a  circuitous  route  north- 
ward to  Soda  Springs,  and  thence  by  way  of  Bear 
River  Valley,  or  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  cafion  dams  and  ditches  were 
constructed,  by  means  of  which  the  road  could  be  sub- 
merged to  a  depth  of  several  feet;  at  the  eastern  side 
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stone  heaps  were  collected  and  bowlders  loosened  from 
the  overhanging  rocks,  so  that  a  slight  leverage  would 
hurl  them  on  the  passing  troops,  and  parapets  were 
built  as  a  protection  for  sharp-shooters.^  Lieaving 
his  men  in  charge  of  staff-officers,*  the  general  set 
forth  with  a  small  escort  for  Fort  Bridger,^here 
he  was  informed  by  Burton  as  to  the  movements 
and  strength  of  the  invading  force  and  the  lo- 
cation of  its  supply  trains.  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  army  had  pressed  forward  on  Fort  Winfield 
to  protect  the  trains,  which  had  been  left  insufficiently 
guarded,  and  it  was  now  feared  that  the  men  would 
be  ordered  to  pack  a  few  days'  provisions  in  their 
knapsacks  and  make  a  forced  march  on  Salt  Lake 
City. 

/At  this  juncture  a  letter  from  Greneral  Wells  was 
delivered  to  Colonel  Alexander,  together  with  copies 
of  the  organic  act,  the  laws  of  Utah,  the  proclamation 
forbidding  the  entrance  of  armed  forces  into  the  terri- 
tory, and  a  despatch  from  Brigham.  The  last  was  a 
remarkable  document,  and  must  have  been  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  to  the  colonel,  who  had  proved  himself 
one  of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war. 
He  was  informea  that  Brigham  Young  was  still  gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  and  that  he  had  disregarded  his  prohi- 
bition. He  was  ordered  to  withdraw  by  the  same 
route  that  he  had  entered.  Should  he  desire,  how- 
ever, to  remain  until  spring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  present  encampment,  he  must  surrender  his  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Mormon  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, in  which  case  he  would  be  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  would  not  be  molested.*  The  colonel  re- 
plied in  brief  and  business-like  phrase.  He  addressed 
Brigham  Young  as  governor;  stated  that  he  would 

^For  cut  of  Bcho  Cafion,  see  Hoyden's  The  Oreai  Wett^  313;  8tenhoum*8 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  363.  The  remains  of  the  breastworks  and  darns  were 
to  be  seen  ten  years  later.  Kirchoff^  RetsebUder^  i.  107-S. 

'Colonels  N.  V.  Jones  and  J.  D.  T.  McAllister. 

•  For  copies  of  both  letters,  see  Secretary  qf  Woa^s  Bepi  House  Ex,  Doc*, 
^th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ii.  pt  2,  pp.  31-3. 
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submit  his  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival;  that  inean while  the  troops  were 
there  by  order  of  the  president,  and  that  their  future 
movements  and  operations  would  depend  on  orders  is- 
sued by  competent  military  authority. 

On  receiving  the  answer  of  Colonel  Alexander, 
Wells  determined  to  open  the  campaign,  a  plan  of 
which  had  been  before  arranged  at  Salt  Lake  City.y 
Inviting  to  dinner  Major  Lot  Smith,  who  had  con- 
veyed the  despatches  to  and  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
he  asked  him  whether  he  could  take  some  forty  men, 
the  only  available  force  then  at  the  Mormon  camp  at 
Cache  Cave,  where  Wells  was  now  encamped,  and, 
passing  in  rear  of  the  foe,  turn  back  or  bum  the  sup- 
trains  still  on  the  road.  "  I  think  I  can,"  replied 
lot  Smith;  and  the  next  evening  he  started  out. 
Wells  then  addressed  to  Major  Joseph  Taylor  the 
letter  of  instructions  already  quoted. 

Kiding  all  night  at  the  head  of  his  detachment, 
Smith  came  in  sight  of  a  westward-bound  govern- 
ment train  on  the  morning  of  October  3d,  and  ordered 
the  drivers  to  go  back.  This  they  did,  but  turned 
round  when  out  of  sight.  During  the  day  a  party  of 
troops  passed  them,  and  relieving  the  wagons  of  their 
freight,  left  them  standing.  Smith  then  started  for 
Sandy  Fork,  sending  a  few  of  his  men  under  Captain 
Height  in  another  direction.  Soon  he  observed  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Mormon  trail, 
and  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  a  train  of  twenty- 
six  wagons  was  approaching.  Halting  and  feeding 
his  men,  he  approached  them  at  dusk,  while  encamped 
at  a  spot  known  as  Simpson's  Hollow,  on  Green  River, 
and  there  lay  in  ambush  for  several  hours.  Mean- 
while he  ascertained,  as  he  relates,  that  there  were 
two  trains,  each  of  twenty-six  wagons — ^there  being, 
in  fact,  three,  with  seventy-five  wagons  in  all.* 

^Rept  qf  Commissary  Clarhe,  in  House  Ex,  Doe.,  35th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  x. 
no.  71  f  p.  63.  Col.  Alexander,  however,  in  his  official  report  to  the  adjutant- 
general,  dated  Gamp  Winfield,  Oct.  9,  1857,  says  that  only  two  trains  were 
aeetroyed  on  Green  ttiver,  bnt  that  ooe  was  burned  on  the  Big  Sandy,  together 
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It  was  now  near  midnight ;  but  a  few  of  the  wagon- 
ers were  still  gathered  round  the  camp-fires,  some  of 
them  drinking  and  some  smoking,  when  armed  and 
mounted  men,  as  it  seemed  in  endless  procession, 
noiselessly  emerged  from  the  darkness,  their  leader 
quietly  asking  for  '  the  captain/  Most  of  the  team- 
sters were  asleep,  their  weapons  fastened  to  the  awn- 
ings of  the  wagons^  and  resistance  was  almost  hopeless. 
The  captain  of  the  wagoners,  Dawson  by  name,  stepped 
forward,  surrendered  his  charge,  and  bade  his  men 
stack  their  arms  and  group  themselves  on  a  spot 
pointed  out  by  Smith,  who  dealt  with  the  other  trains 
in  like  manner.  Then,  lighting  two  torches,  the  major 
handed  one  of  them  to  a  gentile  in  his  party,  dubbed 
Big  James^  remarking  that  it  was  proper  for  the  gen- 
tiles to  spoil  the  gentiles.  Hiding  from  wagon  to 
wagon  they  set  fire  to  the  covers,  which  caught  rapidly 
in  the  crisp  air  of  this  October  night.  "  By  Saint 
Patrick,  ain't  it  beautiful  I"  exclaimed  Big  James;  "I 
never  saw  anything  go  better  in  my  life."  Dawson 
meanwhile  was  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  trains  to  take 
out  provisions  for  his  captors.  When  all  the  wagons 
were  fairly  in  a  blaze,  the  Mormons  rode  away,  telling 
their  panic-stricken  captives  that  thev  would  return 
as  soon  as  they  had  delivered  the  spoils  to  their  com- 
rades near  by,  and  instantly  shoot  any  one  who  should 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames.^ 

with  a  few  wagons  belonging  to  the  sutler  of  the  tenth  infantrjr,  a  few  miles 
behind  the  latter.  Probably  the  colonel  was  for  the  moment  misinformed  as  to 
the  train  abandoned  on  tho  morning  of  the  4th.  The  destniction  of  the  antler's 
wagons  was  perhaps  wrought  by  Haight's  party,  as  Smith  states  that  they 
were  sent  after  the  convoy  of  the  tenth  infantry.  Otherwise  I  find  no  evi- 
dence that  this  was  the  case. 

^  Lot  Smith's  narrative,  in  TuUidge's  HUl,  8.  L.  CfUy,  173-5,  when  strii^ 
of  the  braggadocio  common  to  the  saints  militant — and  thus  I  have  siven  it — 
appears  tobe  the  best  detailed  account  of  this  incidents  The  portions  of  it 
which  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  United  States  officials  I  nave  omitted. 
For  instance.  Smith  says:  *  His  [Dawson's]  orders  to  the  train  men  were  from 
tho  commander  at  Gamp  Winfield,  and  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Monnons 
were  in  the  field,  and  that  they  must  not  go  to  sleep,  but  keep  guard  on  their 
trains,  and  that  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  wonld 
come  over  in  the  morning  to  escort  them  into  camp.'  The  truth  appears  to 
be,  that  Col  Alexander  knew  nothing  about  the  projected  raid.  In  his  report, 
ut  supra,  he  mentions  that  Van  Vliet  had  assured  him  no  armed  resistance 
would  be  offered  if  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Fort  firidgor  and  Fort 
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/  The  army  of  Utah  was  now'  in  evil  case.  Harney 
had  accepted  the  command  reluctantly,  and  returned 
to  Kansas  as  soon  as  possible.  Alexander  was  un- 
fitted for  it,  and  Johnston  had  not  yet  arrived.  Win- 
ter was  at  hand;  forage  was  almost  exhausted;  pro- 
visions would  fail  within  a  few  months;  and  if  the 
troops  could  not  move  into  quarters  within  fourteen 
days,  there  would  be  no  animals  left  alive  to  convey 
their  supplies.  The  pitiful  strait  that  had  now  over- 
taken them  is  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Colo- 
nel Alexander^  four  days  after  the  Green  River  catas- 
trophe, to  the  officers  in  command  of  forces  en  route 
for  Utah.  "No  information  of  the  position  or  inten- 
tions of  the  commanding  officer  has  reached  me"  he 
writes,  '^and  I  am  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  objects 
of  the  government  in  sending  troops  here,  or  the 
instructions  given  for  their  conduct  after  reaching 
here.  I  have  had  to  decide  upon  the  following  points : 
First,  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  move  to  winter  quar- 
ters; second,  the  selection  of  a  point  for  wintering; 
third,  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  point  selected.**  A  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  the  point  selected  was  Fort  Hall,  on  Beaver 
Head  Mountain,  140  miles  from  Fort  Bridger.  So 
little  did  the  colonel  know  even  about  the  disposition 
of  the  command,  that,  at  the  time  and  place  when  ho 
expected  to  be  joined  by  Colonel  Smith,  in  charge 
of  supply  trains,  this  officer  was  still  at  South  Pass, 
with  an  escort  of  two  hundred  men. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  troops  commenced 
their  march.  Snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  they  were  compelled  to  cut  a  path  for  their 

Supply,  and  that  100  wagonB  had  been  marked  for  three  weeks  on  Ham  Fork 
without  beinff  molosted.  On  the  other  nand,  he  states  in  the  same  report  that 
Col  Waite  ox  the  fifth  infantry,  though  not  anticipating  anv  trouble,  was 
preparing  to  send  a  detachment  to  the  trains  when  he  heard  of  their  destruc- 
tion. For  other  accounts  and  comments  on  the  disaster  on  Green  River,  see 
HickmarC$  Dtstroymg  Anffd,  117-21;  Beadle*$  L\fe  in  Utah,  189;  BurUmU 
City  of  the  SahUs,  206-9;  8.  F,  BuUetin,  Dec.  11,  1857;  S.  F,  Alia,  Dec.  17, 
30,  1857;  Sac.  Union,  Dec.  11,  1857.  The  list  of  stores  destroyed  is  given 
in  ComnUuarif  Olarik^M  Beport,  ixk  E*  Ex.  Doc^  d5th  Gi^ng.  Ist  Sees.,  no. 
71,  p.  03. 
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wagons  through  the  dense  brush,  their  trains  being 
still  of  such  unwieldy  length  that  the  vanguard  had 
reached  its  camping-ground  at  nightfall  before  the 
rear-guard  had  moved  from  its  camp  of  the  preceding 
day.  Meanwhile  bands  of  Mormons,  under  their 
nimble  and  ubiquitous  leaders,  hung  on  their  flanks, 
just  out  of  rifle-shot,  harassing  them  at  every  step, 
700  oxen  being  captured  and  driven  to  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  13th.  There  was  as  vet  no  cavalry  in 
the  force.  A  few  infantry  companies  were  mounted 
on  mules  and  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  guerrillas,  but  the 
saints  merely  laughed  at  them,  terming  them  jackass 
cavalry.  The  grass  had  been  burned  along  the  line 
of  route,  and  the  draught-animals  were  so  weak  that 
they  could  travel  but  three  miles  a  day.  When  the 
point  was  reached  where  Smith's  detachment  was 
expected  to  join  the  army,  the  commander,  disap- 
pointed and  sore  perplexed,  called  a  second  council, 
at  which  many  of  the  ofiicers  were  in  favor  of  cutting 
their  way  through  the  caiLons  at  all  hazard. 

At  this  juncture  a  despatch  was  received  from 
Johnston,  who  was  now  at  South  Pass,  ordering 
the  troops  to  proceed  to  Fontenelle  Creek,  where 
pasture  was  abundant;  and  a  few  days  later  a  second 
despatch  directed  them  to  march  to  a  point  three 
miles  below  the  junction  of  Ham  and  £lack  forks, 
the  colonel  stating  that  he  would  join  them  at  the 
latter  point.  On  the  3d  of  November  they  reached 
the  point  of  rendezvous,  where  Johnston  arrived 
the  following  day,  with  a  reenforcement  pf  cavalry 
and  the  supply  trains  in  charge  of  Smith.*  j 
/  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  a  favorite  officer,  and 
had  already  given  earnest  of  the  qualities  that  he  dis- 
played a  few  years  later  in  the  campaigns  of  the  civil 
war.  The  morale  of  the  army  was  at  once  restored, 
and  at  the  touch  of  this  great  general  each  man  put 
forth  his  utmost  energy.     But  their  troubles  were 

*  John81S^«l'8  d'Apatch,  in  Hwue.  Ex,  Doe.^  Sdth  Gong,  lit  Sesa.,  no.  71t 
pp.  05-6;  SUtth  ds/s  £ockg  MounUUn  SainU,  369. 
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not  yet  ended.  The  expedition  was  now  ordered  to 
Fort  Bridger,  and  at  every  step  difficulties  increased. 
There  were  only  thirty-five  miles  to  be  traversed,  but, 
except  on  the  margin  of  a  few  slender  streams,  the 
country  through  which  lay  their  route  was  the  barest 
of  desert  land.  There  was  no  shelter  from  the  chill 
blasts  of  this  mountain  solitude,  where,  even  in  No- 
vember, the  thermometer  sometimes  sank  to  16''  be- 
low zero.  There  was  no  fuel  but  the  wild  sage  and 
willow;  there  was  little  pasture  for  the  half-frozen 
cattle. 

The  march  commenced  on  the  6th  of  November, 
and  on  the  previous  night  500  of  the  strongest  oxen 
had  been  stolen  by  the  Mormons.  The  trains  ex- 
tended over  six  miles,  and  ail  day  long  snow  and  sleet 
fell  on  the  retreating  column.  Some  of  the  men  were 
frost-bitten,  and  the  exhausted  animals  were  goaded 
by  their  drivers  until  many  fell  dead  in  their  traces. 
At  sunset  the  troops  encamped  wherever  they  could 
find  a  particle  of  shelter,  some  under  blu£&,  and  some 
in  the  willow  copses.  At  daybreak  the  camp  was 
surrounded  with  the  carcasses  of  frozen  cattle,  of  which 
several  hundreds  had  perished  during  the  night.  Still, 
as  the  trains  arrived  from  the  rear,  each  one  halted 
for  a. day  or  more,  giving  time  for  the  cattle  to  rest 
and  graze  on  such  scant  herbage  as  they  could  iind. 
To  press  forward  more  rapidly  was  impossible,  for  it 
would  have  cost  the  lives  of  most  of  the  draught-ani- 
mals; to  find  shelter  was  equally  impossible,  for  there 
was  none.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
slowly  and  persistently,  saving  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Fifteen  days  were  re- 
quired for  this  difficult  operation.^  Meanwhile  Colo- 
nel St  George  Cooke,  who  arrived  on  the  19th  by  way 
of  Fort  Laramie,  at  the  head  of  500  dragoons,  had 
fared  no  better  than  the  main  body,  having  lost  nearly 
half  of  his  cattle.®  y  - 

^  Rept  of  Col  Johnston,  dated  Camp  Soott,  Nov.  30, 1857,  in  House  Ex.  Doe. , 
35th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  x.  no.  71,  p.  77. 

*/6(-</.  On  the  5th  the  command  passed  Devil's  Gate,  and  on  the  following 
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A  length  the  army  of  Utah  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger 
— ^to  find  that  the  buildings  in  and  around  it^  together 
with  those  at  Fort  Supply,  twelve  miles  distant,  had 
been  burned  to  the  ground  by  Mormons,  and  the  grain 
or  other  provisions  removed  or  destroyed.  >  All  that 
remained  were  two  enclosures  surrounded  by  walls  of 
cobblestone  cemented  with  mortar,  the  larger  one 
being  a  hundred  feet  square.  This  was  appropriated 
for  the  storage  of  supplies,  while  on  the  smaller  one 
lunettes  were  built  and  mounted  with  cannon.  A 
sufiScient  garrison  was  stationed  at  this  point;  the 
cattle  were  sent  for  the  winter  to  Henry  Pork,  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Cooke  and  six  companies  of  the 
second  dragoons,  and  about  the  end  of  November, 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters on  Black  Fork  of  the  Green  River,  two  or  three 
miles  beyond  Fort  Bridger,  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  site,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Camp  Scott,  was  sheltered  by  blu£&, 

dav,  while  crossing  what  he  terms  a  four-mile  hill.  Colonel  Cooke  writes: 
*Tne  north  \iind  and  drifting  snow  became  severe;  the  air  seemed  tamed  to 
frozen  fog;  nothing  could  be  seen;  we  were  strufigling  in  a  freezing  cloud. 
The  lofty  wall  at  Three  Crossings  was  a  happy  rehef ;  but  the  guide,  who  had 
lately  passed  there,  was  relentless  in  pronouncing  that  there  was  no  grass. . . 
As  he  promised  grass  and  other  shelter  two  miles  farther,  we  marched  on, 
crossing  twice  more  the  rooky  stream,  half  choked  with  snow  and  ice;  finally 
he  led  us  behind  a  great  granite  rock,  but  all  too  small  for  the  promised  shel- 
ter. Only  a  part  of  the  regiment'could  huddle  there  in  the  deep  snow;  whilst 
the  lonff  ni^ht  through  the  storm  continued,  and  in  fearful  eddies  from  above, 
before,  oehmd,  drove  the  falling  and  drifting  snow.'  Meanwhile  the itnimala 
were  driven  once  more  across  the  stream  to  the  base  of  a  granite  ridffe  whic^ 
faced  the  storm,  but  where  there  was  grass.  They  refused  to  eat,  the  mules 
huddling  together  and  moaning  piteously,  while  some  of  the  horses  broke 
away  from  the  guard  and  went  back  to  the  ford.  The  next  day  better  camp- 
ing-ground was  reached  ten  miles  farther  on.^  On  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
the  thermometer  marked  44*  below  freezing-point;  but  in  this  weaUier  and 
through  deep  snow  the  men  made  eighteen  miles,  and  the  following  day  nine- 
teen miles,  to  the  next  eamping-grounds  on  Bitter  Creek,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sweetwater.  On  the  10th  matters  were  still  worse.  Herders  left  to  bnnff 
up  the  rear  with  the  stray  mules  could  not  force  them  from  the  valk^,  and 
there  three  fourths  of  them  were  left  to  perish.  Kine  horses  were  also  aban- 
doned. At  night  the  thermometer  marked  25"  below  zero;  nearly  all  the 
tent-pins  were  broken,  and  nearly  forty  soldiers  and  teamsters  were  on  the 
sick-list,  most  of  them  being  f  x>st-bitten.  'The  earth,' writes  the  colonel, 
*  has  a  no  more  lifeless,  treeless,  grassless  desert;  it  contains  scarcely  a  wolf 
to  glut  itself  on  the  hundreds  of  dead  and  frozen  animals  which  for  thirty 
miles  nearly  block  the  road.'  Hept  in  /c/.,  pp.  06-^.  See  also  Rode.^^bcugKi 
From  Everglade  to  Cafton  with  tlie  Second  Dragoons^  214-18. 
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rising  abruptly  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Near  by  were  clumps  of 
cotton-wood  which  the  Mormons  had  attempted  to 
burn;  but  the  wood  being  green  and  damp,  the  fire 
had    merely   seorclie" 


pattern^  were 


bark.  Tents  of  a  new 
the  men,  the  poles,  to 
which  was  attacby^^^^ng  hoop,  being  supported 
by  iron  tri[  !:^.  y^H^Brthe  hoops  the  canvas  de- 
pended in  i\j^ijmbiil0^i^  a  cone,  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  an  ArfhOti^i^^wam.  Even  when  the  tents 
were  c1<js«3<I  dio^icMild  be  lighted  without  discomfort 
beneath  tliiiiliii|^pb,  a  draught  being  created  by  the 
opening' jHkfWp.  The  civil  ofiScials,  who  arrived 
abouti  ttfi<|mk/  dwelt  apart  in  structures  resembling 
the  Aliill^i^lKirabara — holes  dug  in  the  CTOund  over 
^  hi^U^MA#built  huts  of  mud-plastered  logs.  To 
thiiil|HM0i  the  encampment  was  given,  in  honor  of 
tiitv^wH^u^tice,  the  name  of  Eckels ville. 
y-  ^'hndpi  most  of  the  beef  cattle  had  been  carried 
Mormons  or  Indians,  a  sufficient  number  of 
^^raU-j; tit-animals  remained  to  furnish  meat  for  seven 
nffifitiis  during  six  days  in  the  week,  while  of  bacon 
there  was  enough  for  one  day  in  the  week,  and  bv 
reducing  the  rations  of  flour,  coffee,  and  other  arti- 
ircles,  they  might  also  be  made  to  last  until  the  1st  of 
l^une.*^  Parties  were  at  once  sent  to  New  Mexico 
-^nd  Oregon*^  to  procure  cattle  and  remounts  for  the 
valry.  Meantime  shambles  were  built,  to  which 
e  starved  animals  at  Fort  Henry  were  driven,  and 
tchered  as  soon  as  they  had  gathered  a  little  flesh, 
eir  meat  being  jerked  and  stored  for  future  use. 
In  loading  the  wagons  at  Fort  Leavenworth  the 
artermaster  had  packed  into  each  train  such  goods 
'were  at  hand,  taking  no  trouble  to  procure  for  them 

The  Sibley  pattern.    Aide-de-camp  Lay's  despatch  to  Qeneral  Harney, 

!p<,  nt  supra,  8. 

Capt  H.  F.  Clarke,  in  Id,,  p.  105,  gives  a  statement  of  the  supplies 


a 


,  nt  supra,  8. 

ipt  H.  P.  Clarke,  in  /d.,  p.  ] 
Id  at  Fort  Bridger,  Nov.  28,  1857.     T&ere  were  150  days'  rations  of  llonr 


L400  men,  144  of  tea  or  coffee,  217  of  sugar,  222  of  beans,  rice,  or  desic- 
I  vegetables,  28  of  bacon  or  ham,  137  of  vinegar,  and  83  of  molasses. 
■The  first  under  Captain  Marcy. 
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their  due  proportion  of  other  stores.  The  trains 
destroyed  at  Simpson  Hollow,  for  instance,  were 
laden  entirely  with  provisions,  while  three  others 
that  followed  contained  the  tents  and  all  the  cloth- 
ing. Fortunately  the  lattei^-did  imt  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Monnons,  tho\i^0l^^n  unpacked  it  wtxs 
found  that  they  cuntain<34|pMiUlJltf  utterly  u^eles^s 
supplies  than  of  what  was  lidiMB^eded.  For  an 
army  of  about  2,400  mun,  "AhPH^Bl  IQ  a  region 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea4evel,aAHB|t  night  the 
thermometer  always  sinks  belnw  mt^SSm^c  had  been 
provided  3,150  bedsacks-— articU  3  fli4ifci«dted  for  a 
pleasure  camp  in  summer^ — and  AoIwlBiflalliankcts; 
there  were  more  than  1,500  pairs  ofM|^iy^ts  an^! 
metallic  scales,  but  only  938  coats  and  djf^pfHlrfuai^ ; 
there  were  307  cap  coverSj  and  only  190  wptfUlilK'rf 
were  1,190  military  stocks;  but  thougli  ^>il4iiipfclli*i 
men  were  already  barefooted,  and  others  h4d«j^|i  $i>v ^ 
ering  for  their  feet  except  oiuccasins,  there  wc'r«'"only 
823  pairs  of  boots  and  GOO  pairs  of  stockinij  »ne 

of  the  wagons  had  been  freighted  entirely  \\...x  t-uujp  ' 
kettles,  but  brine  ooukl  not  be  had,  for  at  this  tiftie 
there  was  not  a  pound  of  salt  in  the  entire  camp,  a 
supply  proffered  as  a  gift  from  Brigham,  whom  John- 
ston now  termed  the  great  Mormon  rebel,  being  ro^ 
jected  with  contempt^* 


Thus  did  the  army  of  Utah  pass  the  winter  0^ 
1857-8,  amid  privations  no  less  severe  than  tliose  en- 
dured at  Valley  Forge  eighty-one  years  before;  biit     1 
this  army  was  composed  of  seasoned  veterans,  und^f 
able  leadership,  and  the  men  were  confident  and  even 

^^Ansistant  Quartermaster  Dickerson^a  Bept,  dated  Camp  Scott,  Nov,,  29. 
1S57,  in  Id.,  pp.  106-7,  where  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  clothing  on  \iaaii 
at  that  date. 

"A  copy  of  Brigham*8  letter,  dated  S.  L.  City,  Nov.  26, 1857,  etaLinLr  thik 
he  has  forwarded  a  load  of  about  800  Ibe,  to  which  Col  Johnston  is  \^  i  icu?  i» 
aa  a  gift,  but  for  which  pa.yment  will  be  accepted  if  preferred,  will  ' 
in  Id.,  pp.  110-11.     TuUidce  aays  that  the  aalt  was  secretly  broi. 
camp,  but  that  the  commander  would  not  eat  of  it,  and  that  theolijci  i-,'  cuicb 
was  soon  afterward  supplied  by  Indians  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  lb.  Hiai .  ib^.  i/1  -CTr  k        i 
196. 
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cheerful.  The  festivities  of  Christmas  and  new  year 
were  celebrated  with  song  and  dance  and  martial  mu- 
sicy  in  pavilions  for  which  the  timber  had  been  hauled 
by  hand  through  miles  of  snow.  Over  each  one  waved 
the  regimental  colors,  and  over  that  of  the  fifth  in- 
fantry fluttered  the  remnants  of  the  flag  that  had  been 
torn  to  shreds  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  borne  in  tri- ' 
umph  up  the  slopes  of  Chapultepec. 

Meanwhile  the  Mormon  militia  had  returned  to 
the  valley^  as  soon  as  the  snow  had  closed  up  the 
mountain  caiLons.  The  saints  of  course  regarded  the 
disasters  of  the  federal  army  as  a  righteous  judgment 
of  providence  on  a  nation  that  took  arms  against 
Zion,  and  welcomed  their  returning  warriors  with 
pseans  of  triumph,^^  stigmatizing  the  foe  in  sorry  and 
insulting  doggerel."*  At  the  tabernacle  elders  waxed 
bold,  and  all  their  remonstrances  and  overtures  of 
peace  being  now  rejected,^*  they  openly  avowed,  some- 
times in  braggart  phrase,  their  contempt  for  the  United 

^^  la  a  song  of  'velcome  composed  by  W.  O.  MiUs,  and  published  in  the 
Deseret  Ntws,Jaax.  13,  1858,  are  the  following  linesi 
Strong  In  the  power  of  Brigham^s  God, 

Yonr  name  'a  a  terror  to  our  foee; 
Te  were  a  barrier  strong  and  broad, 

As  oar  high  mountains  crowned  wUhaacnnu 


Sing!  fellow<soldien  in  our  cause. 

For  God  will  show  his  mighty  hand: 
Zion  shall  triumph,  and  her  laws 

The  standard  be  to  every  land. 

"  In  Id.^  JtOL  27,  1858,  ia  a  soiig  compoeed  by  Matthew  Bowan  of  South 
Cottonwood,  oonunenoing: 

Who  in  all  Deseret  *8  afral<( 
Of  Uncle  Sam,  and  a'  that? 

A  lengthy,  and  if  possible  more  silly,  efifiision  appesrs  in  Id.,  Feb*  17,  1858. 
Stenhonse  relates  that  after  partaking  of  the  sacrament  at  the  tabernacle 
the  sainfcs  concladed  divine  service  with  a  chorus  sung  to  the  tune  of  *  Bu  dah 
day,'  and  commencing: 

Old  8am  has  sent,  I  understand, 

Dndah, 
A  Missouri  ass  to  rule  our  land, 
Du  dah,  du  dah  day. 

Boeku  MourUain  SakUs,  372.  I  find  no  mention  of  such  a  s^ff  in  the  files  of 
the  Deseret  News.  In  the  issue  of  Oct.  21,  1858,  is  an  adapted  translation  of 
the  Marseillaise,  also  rendered  by  VV.  G.  Mills,  who  afterward  apostatized. 
^*  For  copies  of  further  correspondence  between  Brighom  and  Col  Alexan- 
der, see  TuUtdge'H  Hitit,  8.  L.  CUt/,  176-84;  for  letter  addressed  by  John  Tay- 
lor to  Gapt  Marcy.  Id.,  184-9.  They  are  also  given  with  some  additions  in 
the  Deserei  News,  Jan.  13, 1858,  and  in  House  m.  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess., 
X.  no.  71,  p.  48  et  seq. 
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States  government  and  its  army,^^  and  declared  that 
Israel  should  now  be  free. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Cummine  declared  the  Mor- 
mons in  a  state  of  rebellion,  warned  them  that  proceed- 
ings would  be  instituted  against  the  ringleaders  by 
Judge  Eckels,  and  bade  the  militia  disband;  but 
throughout  the  United  States  and  throughout  Europe 
the  question  was  asked,  this  winter,  "What  has  become 
of  the  army  of  Utah  ? "  The  expedition  became  known 
as  Buchanan's  blunder,  and  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved that  a  harsher  phrase  would  have  been  more 
appropriate. 

In  February  1858  a  messenger  from  Washington 
arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Los  Angeles," 
and  introducing  himself  under  the  name  of  Doctor 
Osborne,  asked  for  an  interview  with  Brigham  Young. 
He  was  pale  and  travel-worn,  but  his  request  was 
immediately  granted,  for  he  was  indeed  a  welcome 
visitor.  It  was  Colonel  Thomas  L.  E^e.  The 
council  was  summoned,  and  as  the  elders  recog- 
nized their  old  friend  of  the  days  of  Nauvoo,  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  him,  for  it  was  hoped  that  his 
mission  would  put  a  new  aspect  on  affairs.  "Grov- 
ernor  Young,  and  gentlemen,'  he  said,  '^I  come  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  chief  executive  of  our  nation, 
and  am  prepared  and  duly  authorized  to  lay  before 
you  most  fully  and  definitely  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  citizens  of  our  common  country,  and  of  the  exec- 
utive, towards  you,  relative  to  the  present  position  of 
the  territory,  and  relative  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States  now  upon  your  borders. 

''After  giving  you  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 

^  In  a  sermon  deliTered  at  the  tabernacle  Deo.  13, 18679  Lorenao  D.  Yanns 
remarked:  *  If  our  enemiee — I  do  not  mean  those  few  ont  vonder:  a  swarm  of 
lon^'billed  mosquitoes  coold  eat  them  up  at  a  sapper  spell;  I  mean  the  whole 
Umted  States  and  the  whole  world — ^Lf  they  shoold  come  upon  as,  they  can 
not  prevail.'  Deserti  Ifews,  Dec  23,  1857.  The  remarks  of  other  elders,  as 
reported  in  Id.,  Dea  16th,  were,  howeyer,  for  the  most  part  rationaL 

^Overtaking  in  sonthem  California  the  Mormons  who  had  broken  up 
their  settlement  at  that  point  and  were  en  route  for  Utah.  Utah  Noiu,  MS. 
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in  relation  to  matters  concerning  you  now  pending,  I 
shall  then  call  your  attention,  and  wish  to  enlist  your 
sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  poor  soldiers  who  are  now 
suffering  in  the  cold  and  snow  of  the  mountains.  I 
shall  request  you  to  render  them  aid  and  comfort,  and 
to  assist  them  to  come  here,  and  to  bid  them  a  hearty 
welcome  to  your  hospitable  valley.  Governor  Young, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  private  interview  for  a 
few  moments  with  you?"  The  purport  of  this  con- 
versation has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  but  at  its 
close  the  governor  remarked:  "Friend  Thomas,  you 
have  done  a  good  work,  and  you  will  do  a  greater 
work  still."^^ 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  colonel  arrived  at  Camp 
Scott,  and  was  entertained  as  the  guest  of  Governor 
Gumming.  Being  presented  to  Judge  Eckels,  he  dis- 
j^ayed  credentials  from  the  president  and  letters  from 
brigham  authorizing  him  to  act  as  a  negotiator.  He 
came  as  a  peace-maker,  but  was  received  almost  as  a 
spy.  An  invitation  to  dinner  from  Colonel  Johnston 
was  construed  by  the  sergeant  who  delivered  it — 
whether  in  malice  or  mischief  does  not  appear — ^as  an 
order  for  his  arrest.  The  blunder  was,  of  course,  rec- 
tified; but  Kane,  who  was  now  classed  as  a  Mormon,^ 
challenged  the  commander-in-ehief,  and  a  duel  was 
only  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  chief  justice. 
Nevertheless,  he  received  a  fair  hearing  from  the  gov- 
ernor. His  mission  was  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to 
Salt  Lake  City  under  a  Mormon  escort,  and  at  once 

>*Col  Kane  arriTed  Feb.  26th.  Deteret  Newn,  March  3,  185S.  On  March 
2d  Major  Van  Vliet  reached  S.  L.  City  from  Washington  at  4  a.  v.,  and 
started  four  hours  later,  probably  for  Camp  Soott.  8t  Lovu  Republican^  Dec. 
14th,  in  Ibid, 

"^Hyde,  Mcrmanimi^  146;  Waite,  The  Mormon  Prophet,  52,  and  others 
claim  that  Col  Kane  had  actually  been  baptized  at  Council  Blafis  in  1847.  The 
colonel  himself  never  made  any  such  statement;  and,  as  Stenhouse  remarks, 
if  this  had  been  the  case  he  would  surely  have  been  treated  by  Brigham  with 
leas  respect,  for  implicit  obedience  was  always  required  from  those  who  em- 
braced the  faith.  Rochy  Mountain  Saints,  382.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
Kane's  Mormon  proclivities  were  due  to  the  kind  treatment  and  excellent 
nursing  which  he  received  from  them  in  1847,  whereby  his  life  was  saved  when 
he  sojourned  in  one  of  their  camps  near  Winter  Quarters,  as  already  related. 
There  is  no  reliable  evidence  tiiat  he  was  a  Mormon. 
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assume  his  functions.  The  officers  remonstrated,  stat- 
ing that  he  would  surely  be  poisoned;  but  Cumming 
was  a  high-spirited  man,  anxious  only  that  matters 
should  be  adjustBd,  if  possible  without  loss  of  life. 
He  resolved  to  trust  himself  to  the  colonel's  guidance, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  set  forth  from  Camp  Scott. 

After  passing  through  the  federal  lines,  Cumming 
was  met  by  an  escort  of  Mormon  militia,  and  on  his 
way  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  arrived  a  week 
later,  was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  governor  and 
received  with  due  honors.^  Several  interviews  were 
held  with  Brigham,  during  which  he  was  assured  that 
every  facility  would  be  afforded  him.  The  territorial 
seal,  the  records  of  the  supreme  and  district  courte, 
and  other  public  property,  the  supposed  destruction 
of  which  had  helped  to  bring  about  the  war,  were 
found  intact.  On  the  second  sabbath  after  his  arrival 
Cumming  attended  the  tabernacle,  where  he  addressed 
three  or  four  thousand  of  the  sainte,  declaring  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  station  the  army  in  close  contact 
with  any  of  the  settlements,  and  that  the  military 
would  not  be  used  in  making  arrests  until  other  means 
had  failed.  After  touching  on  the  leading  questions 
at  issue,  remembering,  meanwhile,  that  he  was  ad- 

^  It  was  arranged  with  the  Mormon  officer  in  chazve  of  the  escort  that  the 
party  should  pass  through  Echo  Gallon  at  night,  the  object  being,  as  Canuning 
supposed,  to  conceal  the  barricades  and  defences;  but  bonfires  were  lighted  hy 
the  Mormons,  illuminating  the  valley  and  the  mountain-tops.  Ctanming*$  Rept 
to  Qenerai  Johnston^  in  Haute  Ex.  Doc,  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  xiii.  no.  138,  p. 
3.  According  to  some  accounts  of  Cumming*s  jouznev  to  8.  L.  City,  Col  Kim- 
ball, who  with  Porter  Rockwell  was  in  command  of  the  escort,  caused  a  plen- 
tiful repast  to  be  prepared  for  the  governor  at  Cache  Cave,  the  first  halting- 
place  on  the  route.  About  150  men  of  the  legion  were  then  ordered  out  and 
reviewed;  and  as  the  party  passed  other  stations,  troops  drawn  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  saluted  the  governor.  At  one  point  a  mock  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  him,  but  Col  Kimball  interfered.  At  Echo  Cafion  hundreds 
of  camp-fires  were  lighted,  in  order  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  numben  of  the 
Mormon  soldiery.  Gumming  supposed  that  there  were  2,000  to  3,000  of  them 
in  or  near  the  cafton,  whereas,  m  fact,  there  were  but  the  150  men  whom  he 
had  first  seen,  a  portion  of  them  being  halted  at  each  stage,  while  the  rest  were 
ordered  to  pass  by  unobserved  and  await  him  at  the  next  station.  When 
within  a  few  mUcs  of  S.  L.  City,  he  was  met  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
legion,  and  escorted,  amid  martial  music  and  salvos  of  artillery,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Elder  W.  C.  Staines.  Waite*9  The  Mormon  Prophet^  53-5;  Stenhcuae's 
Rorhy  Afountain  Sainta,  389-90.  These  statements  are  not  confirmed  by  Tul- 
lidge  in  his  Ilia.  S.  L.  Cky, 
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dressing  a  people  embittered  by  many  real  and  many 
imaginary  wrongs,  he  stated  that  he  had  come  among 
them  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  whose 
laws  he  was  sworn  to  uphold,  and  to  which  he  would 
require  their  absolute  submission.  Then  followed 
harangues  from  certain  of  the  elders,  in  which  were 
repeated  the  oft-told  story  of  the  prophet's  assassina- 
tion, the  services  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  and  the 
exodus  from  Nauvoo,  One  of  the  speakers  declared 
that  the  government  intended  to  occupy  the  territory 
with  its  troops,  whether  they  were  needed  to  support 
the  civil  officials  or  not.  This  remark  caused  the 
wildest  uproar;  and,  writes  the  governor,  "I  was  fully 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  this  people,  with  their 
extraordinary  religion  and  customs,  would  gladly  en- 
counter certain  death  rather  than  be  taxed  with  a  sub- 
mission to  the  military  power,  which  they  consider  to 
involve  a  loss  of  honor. '" 

The  tumult  was  stayed  by  Brigham,  and  no  further 
symptoms  of  rebellion  occurred  during  the  governor's 
visit.  About  the  middle  of  May  he  returned  to  Fort 
Scott,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Kane,  and  reported 
that  the  people  of  Utah  acknowledged  his  authority, 
and  that,  before  long,  the  transit  of  mails  and  passen- 
gers between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  might  be 

^  On  the  nine  aabbaih  Gamming,  ha^inff  been  informed  that  many  penoni 
desired  to  leave  the  territory  bat  were  anmwfally  restrained  from  doing  so, 
caused  a  notice  to  be  t^A  m  the  tabernacle  asking  them  to  forward  their 
names  and  places  of  residence.  He  states  that  160  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  of  English  birth,  claimed  his  protection,  asking  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
eastern  states.  They  were  sent  to  Camp  Scott,  where  they  arrived  in  a  desti- 
tute condition,  some  of  them  without  apparel  except  for  garments  made  from 
the  canvas  of  their  wagon-covers.  The  soldiers  shared  with  them  their  rations 
and  clothing.  In  his  report  the  governor  also  calls  attention  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  Indians,  and  says  he  has  been  informed  that  (Garland  Hurt  had  roused 
to  acts  of  hostility  the  Indians  of  Uintah  Valley.  Hurt,  who,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  only  gentile  official  remaining  in  Utah  after  the  departure 
of  Judge  Drummond,  states  that  when  martial  law  was  proclaimed  ne  was 
unwilling  to  apply  to  Brigham  for  a  passport,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Uintah 
Indians,  made  his  escape,  after  much  privation,  to  Johnston's  camp,  then  on 
the  Sweetwater.  He  declares  that  he  was  surrounded  by  Mormons  and  es- 
caped at  great  risk  of  life.  Brieham,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  him  safe  and 
speedy  transportation,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  exposing  himself  to 
needless  risk  and  hardship.  Ck>pie8  of  the  correspondence  willbe  found  in 
House  Ex,  Doc,  35th  Ck>ng.  1st  Sees.,  x.  no.  71.  pp.  205-10,  passim. 
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resQiDed  without  fear  of  interruption.  The  colonel 
then  took  his  leave  and  set  out  for  Washington,  to 
lay  before  the  president  the  result  of  his  mission.  It 
was  admitted  that  by  his  mediation  he  had  prevented 
a  collision  between  the  Mormons  and  the  federal 
troops,  and  in  Buchanan's  message  to  congress  in  the 
following  December  he  was  thus  complimented:  "I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  valuable  services 
of  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who,  from  motives  of 
pure  benevolence,  and  without  any  official  character 
or  pecuniary  compensation,  visited  Utah  during  the 
last  inclement  winter  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  pacification  of  the  territory."^ 

The  delay  caused  by  Kane's  mission  was  most  op- 
portune. The  army  was  now  ready  to  take  the  field. 
At  Fort  Leavenworth  three  thousand  additional 
troops^  had  been  assembled,  and  it  was  intended  that 
the  entire  force  should  be  concentrated  in  Utah  in  two 
divisions,  one  under  the  command  of  Colonel,  now 
brevet  brigadier-general,  Johnston,  and  the  other  un* 
der  Harney.  As  elsewhere  mentioned,  money  without 
stint  had  been  voted  for  the  expedition,  subsistence  be- 
ing provided  for  eight  thousand  persons  for  a  period 
of  twenty  months.^  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  June 
Colonel  Hoffman  arrived  with  a  detachment  at  Camp 
Scott,  in  charge  of  the  supply  trains  that  had  been 
parked  at  Fort  Laramie  during  winter,  and  on  the  8th 
1,500  horses  and  mules,  with  an  escort  of  infantry  and 
mounted  riflemen,  had  reached  headquarters  from 
New  Mexico.     The  cattle  at  Henry  Fork  had  thriven 

^H<nue  Ex.  Doe,,  35th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  ii.  pt  1,  p.  10.  A  complimentaiy 
letter  waa  handed  to  the  colonel  by  Bnchanan  on  the  ere  of  hia  departure  for 
Utah.  Whether  Kane  was  intruated  with  any  direct  ooinmanication  from 
the  preaident  to  Brigham,  and  if  ao  what  waa  ita  purport^  doea  not  appear. 

"The  aixth  and  aeventh  infantry,  first  cavalry,  and  two  batteriea  of  artil* 
lery. 

*  At  a  cost  of  $1,220,000,  the  estimate  being  for  4,880.000  rations,  at  25 
cents  per  ration.  This,  of  course,  does  not  iuclude  freight.  The  effecti¥« 
force  numbered  5,606,  and  there  were  1,894  employ^,  300  servants,  and 
200  women,  for  whom  rations  were  also  allowed,  making  8,000  in  alL  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  qf  War^  in  House  Ex.  Doc.^  35th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  ix.  na 
33.  A  statement  of  all  contracts  made  in  connection  with  the  ezpediUon  for 
lSr*8  will  be  found  in  Id.,  xiL  no.  99 
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well,  and  from  that  point  mules  could  be  furnished 
sufficient  for  a  train  of  200  wagons.  By  dismounting 
a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  horses  could  also  be  spared 
for  the  field  batteries.  AH  was  in  readiness,  and  or- 
ders were  given  that  the  army  of  Utah  should  advance. 
There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt,  if  ever  there  were 
any,  that  the  troops  would  make  short  work  of  the 
Mormon  militia.  Behold,  the  days  of  the  Utah  re- 
bellion were  numbered  1 

But  meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  prom- 
ised a  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  spir- 
ited resistance  of  the  saints  had  called  forth  unfavor- 
able comments  on  Buchanan's  policy  throughout  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Europe.  He  had 
virtually  made  war  upon  the  territory  before  any 
declaration  of  war  had  been  issued;  he  had  sent  for- 
ward an  army  before  the  causes  of  offence  had  been 
fairly  investigated;  and  now,  at  this  critical  juncture 
in  the  nation's  history,  he  was  about  to  lock  up  in 
a  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  region  more  than 
one  third  of  the  nation's  war  material  and  nearly 
all  its  best  troops.  Even  the  soldiers  themselves, 
though  in  cheerful  mood  and  in  excellent  condition,  had 
no  heart  for  the  approaching  campaign,  accepting,  as 
they  did,  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  it  was 
merely  a  move  on  the  president's  political  chess-board. 
In  a  word,  Buchanan  and  the  Washington  politicians 
and  the  Harney- Johnston  army  must  all  confess  them- 
selves beaten,  hopelessly  beaten,  before  a  blow  was 
struck.  The  army  was  as  powerless  before  the  people 
it  had  come  to  punish  as  was  Napoleon's  at  Moscow. 
All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  forgive  the  Mor- 
mons and  let  them  go. 

Through  the  pressure  brought  to  bear,  coupled 
with  the  expostulations  of  Kane,  Van  Vliet,  and 
Bemhisel,  Buchanan  was  induced  to  stop  the  threat- 
ened war,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  signed  a  proclama- 
tion promising  amnesty  to  all  who  retumea  to  their 
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allegiance.  After  dwelling  at  length  on  the  past 
oiFences  of  the  Mormons  and  the  malign  influence  of 
their  leaders,  he  declares  the  territory  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  "This  rebellion,"  he  continues,  "is  not 
merely  a  violation  of  your  legal  duty;  it  is  without 
just  cause,  without  reason,  without  excuse.  You 
never  made  a  complaint  that  was  not  listened  to  with 
patience.  You  never  exhibited  a  real  grievance  that 
was  not  redressed  as  promptly  as  it  could  be. .  .But 
being  anxious  to  save  the  emision  of  blood,  and  to 
avoid  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  a  whole  people 
for  crimes  of  which  it  is  not  probable  that  all  are 
equally  guilty,  I  offer  now  a  free  and  full  pardon  to 
all  who  will  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of 
the  government."^ 

The  proclamation,  though  it  served  its  purpose, 
gave  offence  to  both  parties.  The  Mormons  did 
not  regard  themselves  as  rebels;  but  claimed  that 
when  Colonel  Alexander  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
his  forces  no  successor  to  Brigham  had  been  legally 
appointed  and  qualified,  nor  had  he  been  removed  by 
the  president,  and  that  in  obstructing  the  entrance 
of  an  armed  force  into  the  territory  he  had  not  ex- 
ceeded his  powers  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia.*'  Moreover,  that  their  complaints  had  been 
ignored  instead  of  receiving  a  patient  hearing,  and 
that  none  of  their  grievances  had  been  redressed,  were 
among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  disturbance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gentile  world  declared  that  if  the 
Mormon  question  was  ever  to  be  settled,  now  was  the 
time  to  settle  it.     If  the  president  had  excepted  from 

■•For  copies  of  the  proclamation,  see  Haute  £x.  Doc^  35th  Cong.  2d 
Sees.,  ii  1,  pt  1,  pp.  69-72;  Deseret  News,  Jane  16,  1868. 

^  It  does  not  appear  that  Brigham  had  been  officially  notified  of  Com- 
minff*s  appointment  when  he  sent  nis  despatch  to  Alexander  b^  the  hands  of 
Wells,  jm  his  answer  Alexander  addresses  him  as  governor,  it  will  be  re- 
membered ;  and  in  his  official  report,  in  Heme  Ex,  Doe,^  35th  Cong.  1st  Sees. ,  x. 
pp.  24-6,  Van  Vliet  also  speaks  of  him  as  governor.  Camming  cUd  not  reoeiTa 
his  appointment  ontil  the  Uth  of  Jaly,  1857,  and  in  view  of  the  intemiptioa 
of  the  mails,  it  is  probable  that  no  official  intimation  had  reached  S.  L.  City 
as  early  as  Oct  4th,  when  the  baggage  trains  were  baxned  at  Simpaon 
Hollow. 
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his  amnesty  the  MormoQ  leaders,  this  result  might 
have  been  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  and  the 
proclamation  would  at  least  have  been  deemed  an  act 
of  judicious  clemency;  but  by  purging  their  leaders 
of  oflFence,  he  had  rendered  nugatory  the  purpose  of 
the  expedition,  save  to  imprison  the  troops,  during 
*King*  Buchanan's  pleasure,  in  this  western  Siberia. 

The  document  was  intrusted  to  two  peace  commis- 
sioners— L.  W.  Powell,  ex-governor  and  senator  elect 
for  Kentucky,  and  Major  B.  McCulloch,  a  soldier  of 
the  Mexican  war.  They  were  ordered  to  set  out  at 
once  for  Utah,  circulate  the  proclamation  throughout 
the  territory,  and  point  out  to  the  Mormons  their 
unfortunate  relations  with  the  government,  and  how 
greatly  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  submit  promptly 
and  peacefully  to  its  laws.  They  were  to  assure  them 
that  the  despatch  of  the  expedition  had  no  reference 
to  their  religious  tenets,  and  that  if  they  resumed 
their  allegiance  no  power  in  the  United  States  had 
either  the  right  or  the  will  to  interfere  with  their  reli- 
gion. "  To  restore  peace  in  this  manner,"  writes  the 
secretary  of  war  in  his  instructions,  ''is  the  single 
purpose  of  your  mission."* 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  commissioners  arrived  at 
Camp  Scott,  where  they  remained  four  days,  gathering 
information  as  to  the  conditioil  of  affairs.  On  the  7th 
of  June  they  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  where  Gover- 
nor Cumming  arrived  the  next  day.  On  the  evening 
of  the  10th  they  held  an  informal  interview  with 
Bri^ham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  who  constituted  the  first  presidency  of  the 
church.  During  the  two  following  days  conferences 
were  held,  some  in  private,  and  some  in  public  at  the 
council-house,  the  apostles  and  many  leading  citizens 
being  present  at  the  latter.  The  result  was  that  the 
Mormon  authorities  admitted  the  burning  of  the  army 
trains  and  the  stampeding  of  cattle,  and  for  those  acts 
accepted  the  president's  pardon.     All  other  chaiges 

*8en.  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  ii.  p.  161. 
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they  denied.*  At  the  same  time  they  avowed  their 
esteem  for  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  declared  that  under  this  constitu- 
tion they  desired  to  dwell  in  peace. 

This  concession,  slight  as  it  was,  the  commissioners 
accepted,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  Powell 
addressed  a  large  number  of  Mormons,  expressing  his 
gratification  at  the  result,  and  declaring  that  the  army, 
which  would  arrive  in  the  valley  within  a  few  days, 
had  strict  orders  to  molest  no  peaceable  citizens  in 
person  or  property.*®  On  the  same  evening  a  despatch 
was  sent  to  Johnston  stating  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  suggesting  that  he  issue  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Utah  and  march  to  the  valley  at  his 
torliest  convenience.  An  answer  was  immediately 
returned,  in  which  the  general  expressed  his  surprise 

"  The  commiBaioners'  rept  to  the  Becretary  of  war,  in  Id, ,  16S-72.  Hie  Mor- 
mon version  of  these  negotiations,  as  given  in  the  j^eaeref  AVim,  June  23, 1858, 
confirms  that  of  the  commissioners.  A  concise  statement  of  what  was  said  at 
the  conference  on  the  11th  and  12th,  addressed  by  the  commissionerB  to  the 
secretary  of  war  after  their  return  to  Washington,  in  the  report,  pp.  175-7,  is 
also  sisned  hj  Brigham,  who  declares  it  to  be  substantially  correct  TuUidge, 
Hist,  8,  L.  City,  215-6,  has  a  sensational  account  of  the  matter,  in  brief  as 
follows:  During  the  conference  of  the  11th  he  relates  that  O.  P.  Rockwell  en- 
tered the  council-chamber  and  whispered  to  the  ex-governor.  Brigham  roee 
and  said  sharply,  'Grovemor  Powell,  are  you  aware,  sir,  that  thoee  troops  are 
on  the  move  towards  the  city?'  *  It  cannot  be/  exclaimed  PoweU.  *  I  have 
received  a  despatch  that  they  are  on  the  march  for  this  city.  My  messenffer 
would  not  deceive  me. *  The  commissioners  were  silenl  'Is  brother  Dunbar 
present?'  inquired  Br]jB;ham.  'Yes,  sir,'  was  the  response.  'Brother  Don- 
bar,  sing  "Zion."'  Zion  was  sung— a  favorite  song  with  the  Mormons — ^in 
which  oocnr  the  lines: 

'Saond  home  of  the  profdMli  of  God; 

Thy  deliToimnoe  is  audi. 

Thy  oppranon  ■hall  dSou 
Aadthe  gentUea  shaU  bow  *iiMiih  thy  rod.* 

Camming  and  MoCuUooh  then  withdrew.  'What  would  yon  do  with  nch  a 
people?'  asked  the  governor,  '  Damn  themt  I  would  fight  them  if  I  had  my 
way,'  answered  the  major.  'Fight  them,  would  you?  Did  you  notice  the 
snap  in  those  men's  e^es  to-day  ?  They  would  never  know  when  they  were 
whipped  t '  The  '  gentile  yoke '  recurs  ad  nauseam  in  Mormon  song  and  hymn. 
Ill  tneir  national  anthem  we  read: 

*Hoaaiuia,  ^onnna,  toGodi    Hehaitooko 
Fram  off  our  nocka  the  gontQe  yoita.* 

and  in  their  national  hymn: 

*A11  hell  has  oomblii*d  with  this  worid*a  bitter  hatred 
Urazped  mezi*a  beat  rlghta,  all  onr  freedom  roppreat* 

&iouf*»  Poems,  i.  261,  265. 

'^On  the  16th  the  commissioners  addressed  a  large  nomber  of  peifypleat 


Provo  are  given  in  the  Deseret  News,  July  14,  1858. 


Prove,  and  on  the  17th  at  Lehi.  Hept,  ut  supra,  171.    Their  apeecdies  at 
•       •     '     -^  -  98,  July  14,  1858.  T 
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at  the  uneasiness  felt  by  the  Mormons  as  to  their 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and  enclosed  a 
proclamation  wherein  he  assured  the  Mormons  that 
none  would  be  molested,  but  that  all  would  be  pro- 
tected in  person,  rights,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
their  vocations.  This  proclamation,  together  with 
one  from  Governor  Gumming,  declaring  that  peace 
was  restored,  and  that  the  laws,  both  federal  and  ter- 
ritorial, must  be  strictly  obeyed  by  all,  was  immedi- 
ately published." 

The  army  had  marched  from  Ganip  Scott  on  the 
13th  of  June  in  three  columns,  a  sufficient  garrison 
being  left  at  Fort  Bridger,  near  which  a  score  of  tents 
and  a  few  stacks  of  turf  chimneys  still  marked  the  site 
where  the  men  had  passed  the  winter.  On  the  14th 
the  command  was  encamped  on  Bear  River,  where 
the  express  arrived  from  the  peace  commissioners,  and 
thence  moved  slowly  forward. 

The  scene  is  impressive,  and  not  without  elements 
of  the  picturesque.  At  Fort  Bridger  the  westward- 
bound  traveller  has  passed  only  the  portal  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Between  that  point  and  the  val- 
ley of  Great  Salt  Lake  there  is  scenery  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  The  ridges  that  divide  the  cafLons  are 
richly  carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  among  which,  in 
midsummer,  still  linger  traces  of  snow.  Thence  ap- 
pear ghmpses  of  the  Bear  and  Weber  rivers,  their 
streams,  though  swollen  and  turbulent  at  this  season, 
flowing  through  valleys  whose  tranquil  beauty  recalls 
the  fabled  realm  of  Rasselas.  Thence  also  the  silver- 
crested  hues  of  the  Wasatch  and  Uintah  ranges  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  while  on  every  side  snow-capped 
peaks  are  seen  in  endless  perspective,  so  that  one  asks. 
Whither  hurry  the  swift  running  rivers?  Along  the 
gorges  the  path  winds  here  and  there  through  densely 
mterlaced  thickets  of  alder,  hawthorn,  and  willow, 

"For  oopiet  of  both  proclamatioiiS;  see  tSen.  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  ii. 
pp.  113,  121;  Deeeret  News,  June  23,  July  7,  1858;  and  of  Johnston's  procU* 
mation,  JSTew  York  Herald,  July  15,  1858,  in  MUleimUd  Star,  zx.  632. 
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where  silence  reigns  unbroken,  save  for  the  rush  of 
waters  and  the  twittering  of  birds,  whose  nests  are 
built  in  the  crevices  of  cliffs  high  overhead. 

Now  all  is  astir  throughout  this  solitude.  Among 
the  cafions  and  ridges  appears  for  the  first  time  the 
gleam  of  sabres  and  rifle-barrels,  and  the  stillness  of 
the  vallev  is  broken  by  the  meaaured  tramp  of  armed 
men  and  the  rumble  of  artillery-wagons.  Up  the 
steep  mountain  sides  bands  of  horsemen  are  seen 
spurring  to  the  summit,  whence  they  can  observe 
tiie  advance  of  the  troops;  while  groups  of  half-clad 
Indians  stand  gazing  at  the  pageant,  or  gallop  to  and 
fro  with  the  wonderment  of  astonished  children. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1858,  the  army  of  Utah  en- 
ters the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  day  fol- 
lowing is  the  sabbath,  and  the  fourteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith. 
"\^e  will  go  far  enough  into  the  wilderness,"  said 
Brigham  before  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  "so  far 
that  never  again  will  we  come  in  conflict  with  our 
persecutors."  They  had  journeyed  some  two  thousand 
miles,  subsisting  at  times  on  herbs  and  roots,  seeking 
but  to  be  left  alone.  After  years  of  patient  toil  and 
self-denial  they  had  built  up  their  new  Zion,  a  city  in 
which,  whatever  the  faults  of  its  denizens,  there  was 
less  of  gross  dissipation,  of  lewdness  and  drunkenness, 
than  among  the  gentiles.  They  had  seen  their  wives 
and  daughters  coerced  by  a  mihtia  rabble.  They  had 
not  as  yet  forgotten  the  days  of  Nauvoo  and  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Governor  Ford.  And  now  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Governor  Gumming  was  debouching 
from  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canon,  the  spot  whence, 
twelve  years  before,  the  president  of  their  church  had 
selected  for  them  an  abiding-place. 

The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  slant  athwart  the  bay- 
onets of  the  5th  infantry  as,  forming  the  van  of  the 
Union  army,  it  approaches  the  outskirts  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  At  dusk  is  still  heard  in  its  streets  the  rumble 
of  caissons  and  baggage-wagons.     But  no  other  sound 
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is  heard,  save  the  murmur  of  the  creek;  nor  is  there 
jsign  of  life  in  the  city  of  the  saints.  Zion  is  de- 
serted I" 

Thirty  thousand  of  the  Mormons  had  left  their 
homes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  northern  settlements, 
taking  with  them  all  tjfieir  movable  effects,  and  leav- 
ing only  in  the  former  a  score  of  men,  with  instruc- 
tions to  apply  the  torch  if  it  should  be  occupied  by 
the  troops.  The  outer  doors  were  locked,  and  in  the 
vacant  dwellings  were  heaps  of  straw,  shavings,  and 
wood-  ready  for  the  work  of  destruction.  In  April, 
when  Gumming  first  arrived  in  the  city,  he  reported 
that  the  people  were  already  movinj?  from  the  north- 
em  settlements.  The  roads  were  mled  with  wagons 
laden  with  provisions  and  household  furniture.  By 
their  side  women  and  children,  many  of  them  so  thinl  v 
clad  that  their  garments  barely  concealed  their  naked- 
ness, some  being  attired  only  in  sacking,  some  with 
no  covering  but  a  remnant  of  n^-carpet,  and  some 
barefooted  and  bleeding,**  tramped  through  the  deep 
snow,  journeying  thev  knew  not  whither,  no  more 
than  at  the  exodus  from  Nauvoo;.but  it  was  ''the 
will  of  the  Lord,"  or  rather  of  their  prophet.**  Re- 
turning with  the  peace  commissioners,  the  governor 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Elder  Staines,  and  found  the 

'*  Johnston's  (kspatch,  in  Sen,  Doc,  35th  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  iL  p.  122.  Tnl- 
lidge  says  that  Colonel  Cooke,  who  had  oommaaded  the  Monnon  battalion  in 
1847,  rode  thronsh  the  city  bareheaded.  Hist.  8,  L,  CUjf,  224. 

^Jenmngt^  McU,  Progr,  m  Utah,  MS.,  2,  where  it  is  stated  thait,  during 
the  spring  of  1858,  the  stock  of  clothing  became  exhausted  and  there  were  no 
means  to  replenish  it.  Among  those  wno  set  forth  from  S.  L.  City  was  Mrs 
Joe.  Home,  who  started  on  the  Ist  of  May  for  Parowan,  her  husband  being 
employed  in  raising  cotton  about  100  miles  to  the  south  of  that  settlement. 
She  had  two  teams  for  herself,  her  ten  children,  and  her  husband's  second 
wife  and  baby.  They  were  one  month  on  the  journey,  sleeping  in  their 
wagons,  and  cooking  at  the  roadside,  were  scantily  clad  and  provisioned,  and 
almost  without  money.  On  arriving  at  Parowan  Mrs  Home  eamed  the  means 
for  clothing  her  children  comfortably  bv  sewiiig,  a  party  of  Mormons  having 
arrived  there  from  San  Bernardino,  with  a  loaa  of  dry  goods.  HomeU  Migr^ 
and  SeUlem.  L.  D.  Sainf,  MS.,  36. 

'*  Gumming  states  that  at  the  tabernacle,  on  Apr.  11th,  Brigham  men- 
tioned Sonora  as  their  goal.  House  Ehe,  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  ziiL  p.  6, 
note.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  files  of  the  Deaeret  News.  Between 
May  12  and  Sept.  1,  1858,  this  paper  was  published  at  Fillmore  City. 
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place  abandoned^*"  Brigham  and  those  who  took  part 
in  the  conference  with  the  peace  commissioners  being 
summoned  from  some  unknown  point  to  the  south- 
ward. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Mormons?"  was  a  ques- 
tion asked  throughout  Europe  and  America  when  this 
second  exodus  became  known.  "  We  are  told  that 
they  have  embarked  for  a  voyage  over  five  hundred 
miles  of  untracked  desert,"  said  the  London  Times. 
*' We  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  treat  Mormonism 
as  a  nuisance  to  be  abated  by  a  posse  comitatus/'  de- 
clared the  New  York  Times.  Meanwhile  the  Mor- 
mons were  quietly  sojourning  at  Provo,  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  That  they 
would  have  followed  their  prophet  implicitly  whither- 
soever he  might  have  led,  does  not  admit  of  doubt; 
but  after  some  further  negotiation,  Brigham  with  the 
members  of  the  first  presidency  and  certain  of  the 
elders  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  1st  of  July,* 
followed,  soon  afterward,  by  th^  remainder  of  the 
community,  and  the  Utah  war  was  practically  at  an 
end.  Two  days  later  the  commissioners  started  for 
Washington,  having  faithfully  carried  out  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  their  instructions. 

After  remaining  for  three  days  on  the  banks  of  the 

*^  Tnllidge  relates  that  at  the  elder's  house  a  cold  Itmch  was  spread  for 
the  governor,  and  in  the  garden  loads  of  strskw  were  significantly  heaped  up. 
Inquiring  the  cause  of  the  silence  that  pervaded  the  ci^,  Mrs  Ouniming  was 
told  that  the  Mormons  had  resolved  to  oum  it  if  the  army  should  attempt  its 
occupation.  '  How  terrible! '  she  exclaimed,  *  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  city 
that  lias  been  afflicted  with  a  plague.  Every  house  looks  liKe  a  tomb  of  the 
dead.  For  two  miles  I  have  seen  out  one  man  in  it.  Poor  creatures  I  And  so 
all  have  left  their  hard-earned  homes.'  Burstmg  into  tears,  she  turned  to 
her  husband:  *  Oh  Alfred! '  she  said,  *  something  must  be  done  to  bring  them 
back!  Do  not  permit  the  army  to  stav  in  the  city.  Oan't  you  do  Bomethiag 
for  them?'  'Yes,  madam,'  he  replied,  *  I  shall  do  all  I  can,  rest  assured/ 
A  few  days  after  the  conference  with  the  commissioners  Gumming  followed 
the  Mormons  50  miles  to  the  southward,  pleaded  with  them,  at  fint  in  vain, 
but  finally  induced  them  to  return.  Iliat,  8.  L.  City,  213,  225-6. 

**  Deseret  News,  July  14,  1858.  The  peace  commissioners,  whose  last  re- 
port from  S.  L.  City  is  dated  July  3d,  also  mention  tliat  the  ez-govemor  and 
other  leading  Mormon^  had  then  returned  with  their  families.  Sm.  Doc, ,  35th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.,  ii  173.  Stenhouse,  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  399,  and  Tul- 
lidge,  Hiat.  8.  L.  City,  226,  state  that  Brigham  did  not  start  from  Prove  till 
the  5th. 
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Jordan,  the  troops  were  removed  to  Cedar  Valley, 
where  a  site  had  been  selected  for  an  encampment 
about  midway  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Prove,*' 
from  which  the  forces  could  operate  in  either  direc- 
tion. To  this  was  given  the  name  of  Camp  Floyd." 
In  the  valley  there  were  but  two  small  settlements, 
one  of  them,  which  was  near  the  camp,  containing  only 
ten  families.  "  I  was  desirous,"  writes  Johnston,  "to 
avoid  proximity  to  any  settlements,  if  possible;  but 
this  was  not  practicable,  for  every  suitable  posi- 
tion where  there  is  water  is  occupied.*' 

During  the  march  of  the  army  not  a  house  was  dis- 
turbed, not  a  citizen  harmed  or  molested,  and  during 
its  sojourn  of  nearly  two  years  in  the  territory,  in- 
stances were  rare  indeed  of  otoss  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiery.*  The  Mormons,  who  had  be- 
fore been  eager  to  fight  the  troops,  were  now  thank- 
ful for  their  arrival.  Many  of  the  former  were  still 
very  poor;  they  had  a  few  cattle,  and  a  few  imple- 
ments of  husbandly,  but  little  else  of  this  world's 
goods  save  their  mrms  and  farm-dwellings.  They 
were  ill  clad  and  fed,  their  diet  consisting  chiefly  of 
preparations  of  corn,  flour,  and  milk,  with  oeet  molas- 
ses, and  the  fruits  and  yogetables  of  their  gardens. 
Now  they  had  an  opportunity  to  exchange  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  fields  and  dairies  for  clothing,  for  such 
luxuries  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  for  money — 
an  article  still  scarce  among  them. 

Accompanying  the  troops,  however,  was  the  usual 
crowd  of  hucksters  and. camp-followers,  and  a  more 

"  Salt  Lake  City  was  36  miles  north  and  Ftovo  aboat  the  vame  distanoe 
south-east  of  the  camp.  Johnston's  despatch  in  Sen,  Doe.^  36th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  ii  122.  Grass  was  abundant  in  Cedar  Valley,  and  also  in  Rnsh  and 
Tintio  valleys  near  by. 

"^So  named  after  John  B.  Floyd,  then  secretary  of  war. 

""The  men  were  seldom  allowed  to  leave  camp,  and  only  one  serious  affiur 
occnn*ed,  a  sergeant  named  Pike  being  accused  of  cracking  the  skull  of  a 
Mormon  with  his  musket.  Duriug  the  sergeant's  trial  in  Salt  Lake  City  he 
was  shot  on  the  public  street,  and  afterward  died.  His  asaaflsin  escaped. 
Stenhouae*8  Rocky  Mountain  SaintSy  419.  Waito,  The  Moi-mon  Prophet^  73, 
says  that  the  culprit,  whoso  name  was  Spencer,  wa3  lauded  for  his  courage  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  DrMtrei  Xcws.  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  flics  of  that 
paper. 
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villanous  throng  was  never  gathered  from  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  frontier  states.  At  Camp  Scott  and  on 
the  march  they  were  kept  nnder  strict  surveillance, 
but  here  they  found  a  safe  field  for  their  operations. 
Many  of  the  younger  Mormons  were  corrupted  by 
their  example,  and  in  1859  gambling,  theft,  drunk- 
enness, and  even  murder  were  as  common  in  Salt  Lake 
City  as  they  became  in  later  years  among  the  mining 
towns  of  Nevada  and  Colorado.  Seldom  were  the 
offenders  brought  to  justice,  the  authorities  being  only 
too  glad  to  let  these  desperadoes  kill  each  other  off 
during  their  drunken  carousals;  but  if  arrests  were 
made,  resistance  to  an  officer  or  any  attempt  to  es- 
cape were  considered  a  sufficient  pretext  for  a  free  use 
of  the  revolver.  Thus  the  community  was  relieved 
from  the  cost  of  the  prisoner's  trial  and  his  support  at 
the  penitentiary,  compared  with  which  the  expense 
of  a  coroner's  inquest  was  an  insignificant  item.  This 
was  the  anti-polygamous  civilization  which  Buchanan 
and  his  army  introduced  into  Utah  I 

The  Utah  war  was  an  ill-advised  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government.  In  this, 
as  in  other  crises,  from  the  time  when  the  latter-day 
saints  mustered  six  members  until  now  when  they 
counted  nearly  sixty  thousand,  the  Mormons,  hated  as 
they  were  by  their  fellow-men,  won  the  respect  and  al- 
most the  esteem  of  a  large  portion  of  the  gentile  world. 
The  Utah  war  cost  several  hundred  lives,  and  at  least 
$15,000,000,  at  a  time  in  the  nation's  history  when 
men  and  money  could  least  be  spared,  and  accom- 
plished practically  nothing,  save  that  it  exposed  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  to  much  well-deserved  ridi- 
cule. That  the  Mormons  had  displayed  contempt  for 
Judge  Drummond,  who  had  made  himself  altogether 
contemptible,  that  their  treatment  of  Judge  Stiles 
was  verging  on  sedition,  that  they  intermeddled 
with  pontics  and  strove  to  gain  political  ascend- 
ancy, that  they  pushed  forward   their  settlements 
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vigorously,^  cannot  be  disputed;  but  here  was  no 
cause  for  a  military  expedition  to  uphold  the  author- 
ity of  the  government. 

With  the  army  of  Utah  came  also  the  recentlv 
appointed  officials,  Chief  Justice  Eckles  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Camp  Floyd,  Judge  Sinclair  bein^  assigned 
to  the  first,  or  as  it  is  now  termed  the  third,  district, 
which  included  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Judge  Cradle* 
baugh  to  the  southern  counties.^  Alexander  Wilson 
of  Iowa  had  been  chosen  United  States  attorney, 
and  Jacob  Forney  of  Pennsylvania  superintendent  of 
Indian  afiairs,  which  office  was  now  separated  from 
that  ofgovemor.  John  Hartnett  as  secretary  and 
Peter  "£,  Dotson  as  marshal  completed  the  Hst  of 
officials. 

Convening  his  court  in  November  1858,  Sinclair, 
in  his  charge  to  the  grand  juiy,  urged  the  prosecution 
of  Brigham  Young,  Daniel  H.  Wdls,  and  other  lead- 
ing Mormons  for  treason,  polygamy,  and  intimidation 
of  the  courts.  The  district  attorney  refused  to  present 
bills  of  indictment  for  treason,  on  the  ground  that  par- 
don had  been  proclaimed  by  the  president  and  accepted 
by  the  people.  To  ask  a  Mormon  grand  Jury  to  indict 
the  leading  dignitaries  of  their  church  for  polygamy 
was,  of  course,  little  better  than  a  farce;  while  as  to 
the  charge  of  intimidation,  referring  to  the  occasion 
when  Judge  Stiles  held  court  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1854,  all  the  bills  were  thrown  out,  with  one  excep- 

^Tnllidffe,  Hist.S,  L,CUy,  138>9,  Baye  it  was  feared  they  woald  settle  terri- 
iaey  which  'would  come  witmn  the  political  boundaries  of  half  a  dozen  states, 
in  which  they  would  cast  their  potent  united  vote/  and  that  immigration  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  ofibpring  would,  within  the  century,  give  them  a  million 
of  people.  In  a  leading  article,  the  New  York  Herald  stated  that  the  Mor- 
mons held  the  whip-handle  over  the  U.  S.,  Fillmore  and  Pierce  having  given 
it  into  the  hands  of  Brigham.  Much  similar  nonsense  may  be  found  by  turn- 
ing over  the  newspaper  tiles  of  this  period. 

^  By  act  approved  Dec.  27,  1865,  the  judicial  districts  weie  altered,  Mil- 
lard, Piute,  Sevier,  San  Pete,  Juab,  Utah,  and  Wasatch  counties  forming  the 
first  district;  Kane,  Washington,  Iron,  and  Beaver  counties  the  second;  and 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  Summit,  Green  River,  Davis,  Morgan,  Weber,  Box 
Elder,  Cache,  and  Richland,  afterward  Rich,  counties  the  uird.  Utah  Ads 
Legid.  (ed.  1866),  194. 
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tion.^  Thus  Sinclair's  judicial  career  resulted  in  fail- 
ure, and  to  this  day  he  is  only  remembered  in  Utah 
as  the  judge  who  appointed  a  Sunday  for  the  first  exe- 
cution of  a  white  man  that  had  occurred  as  yet  in 
the  territory.** 

To  Judge  Cradlebaugh  belonged  a  wider  sphere  of 
operations;  but,  as  will  presently  appear,  his  proceed- 
ings and  those  of  his  colleague  wellnigh  brought  about 
a  renewal  of  the  Utah  war,  hostilities  being  prevented 
only  by  the  timely  interference  of  the  government. 
The  matters  which  he  proposed  to  investigate  included 
several  outrages,  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Mormons, 
among  them  being  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre.^ 

Before  presenting  this  episode,  it  may  be  well  to 
make  some  mention  of  a  religious  movement  known 
in  Utah  as  the  reformation,  though  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  revival,  and  attended  with  all  the  excitement 
and  bitterness  of  denunciation  common  to  such  move- 
ments elsewhere  in  the  world.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Joseph  Young,  and 
a  few  others  held  a  conference  at  Kaysville,  at  which 
the  saints  were  exhorted  to  repent,  and  to  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,  to  pay  their  tithing  faith- 

''That  of  James  Ferguson.    See  chap,  zvii.,  note  18,  this  voL 
^  That  of  Thomas  H.  Fergnaon  for  murder.    The  execution  was,  of  course, 
postponed,  and  took  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  28,  1859.    An  account  of  it  will 
DO  found  in  the  Deseret  News,  Nov.  2,  1850,  and  the  Sac.  Union,  Not.  17, 
1859.  ^ 

^Stenhonse,  Becky  Mountain  SainU,  402-3,  states  that  the  judges  were 
supported  by  the  VaUey  Tan  newspaper,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
Nov.  6,  1858.  This  was  the  first  gentile  newspaper  published  in  Utah;  it 
ran  for  only  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  phrase '  valley  tan  *  was  first  applied 
to  leather  tanned  in  the  valley,  and  afterward  to  other  articles  of  home  pro- 
duction. Taylor,  Reminiscences,  MS.,  14-15,  says  that  the  term  was  applied 
to  crockery,  medicines,  whiskey,  furniture,  and  even  to  gold  coin  made  m  S. 
L.  City.  In  fact,  it  became  synonymous,  as  I  have  said,  with  home-made  or 
Utah-manufactured.  As  to  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  President  Taylor 
states  that  alcohol  was  first  made  by  the  saints  for  bathing,  pickling,  and 
medicinal  purposes,  and  was  little  used  for  drinking.  Stills  were  afterward 
obtained  from  emigrants,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol  were  later 
controlled  by  the  city  councils.  The  first  bar-room  in  S.  L.  City,  and  the 
onhr  one  for  years,  was  in  the  Salt  Lake  House,  owned  by  Pt«sident  Young 
and  Feramorz  Little.  It  was  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
whose  requirements  would  be  supplied  by  some  one,  and  it  was  thought  by 
the  brethren  that  they  had  better  control  the  trade  than  have  outsiders  do  so. 
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fully,  to  dedicate  themselves  and  their  substance  to 
the  Lord,  to  set  their  families  in  order,  to  purify  their 
houses,  their  persons,  and  their  lands.^ 

At  the  bowery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  the  day  being  a  sabbath,  Brigham  de- 
clared that  he  would  no  longer  dwell  among  a  people 
filled  with  contention,  covetousness,  pride,  and  imquity. 
Unless  they  put  away  their  sins  a  separation  must 
take  place,  and  the  righteous  be  forever  parted  from 
the  ungodly.  At  the  beginning  of  his  discourse  he 
requested  that  all  who  desired  to  obey  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  live  to  his  glory,  denying  themselves  of 
worldly  lusts,  would  signify  their  intention  by  rising 
to  their  feet.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  entire  con- 
gregation responded.  He  then  asked  if  there  was  a 
man  among  them  who  knew  how  to  handle  this  world's 
goods  without  setting  his  heart  upon  them,  using  and 
distributing  them  only  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  that 
man  would  stand  up.  There  was  no  response.  "  I  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "that  this  people  will  not  be  suffered 
to  walk  as  they  have  walked,  to  do  as  they  have  done, 
to  live  as  they  have  lived."  He  was  followed  by 
Jedediah  M.  Grant  who  declared  that  there  were 
some  among  them  who,  having  received  the  priesthood, 
dishonored  their  cauiBe  by  committing  adultery,  and 
every  other  abomination  under  heaven. 

For  many  weeks  the  reformation  was  preached  at 
the  bowery  and  the  tabernacle,  the  sainte  being  or- 
dered to  renew  their  covenants,  and  manv  of  them 
were  rebaptized  by  the  elders  under  the  direction  of 
Grant,  who,  on  one  occasion,  remained  so  long  in  the 
water  that  he  contracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.**  Meetings  held  by  the 
home  missionaries  throughout  the  territory  were 
crowded,  and  full  and  frank  confession  was  made,  fol- 
lowed in  most  instances  by  amendment.     Some  bene- 

^  For  prooeediiijgB  of  conference,  see  Deaeret  Newa^  Sent  24»  1856.  *  Saint*, 
live  yonr  religion,  was  the  text  of  a  sermon  deliverea  by  Brigham  at  the 
tabeniacle. 

''For  a  description  of  his  obsequies,  see  Deaerel  New.  Deo.  10»  1868. 
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fit  was  wrought  by  the  movement,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  cleanliness;  but  as  in  other  religious  agitations, 
the  effect  was  mainly  emotional,  the  people  being 
worked  up  to  a  state  of  frenzy^  and  most  of  them 
believing  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  at  hand. 
The  revival  lasted  well  into  the  following  year,  and 
coupled  with  the  excitement  of  the  approa<^hing  war, 
may  serve  to  explain  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
community  at  this  critical  period.*^ 

«^  In  Stenhauae^t  Rodey  Mountain  8amU,  292-305,  and  8tenhovse*t  Tdl  It 
AUt  310-28,  are  aensaticmal  acoounts  of  the  reformatloii,  the  former  by  an 
eye-witneM,  who  appears  to  have  witnessed  things  which  no  one  else 
observed.  He  states  that  teachers  were  appointed  for  each  ward,  whose  doty 
was  to  pry  into  every  secret,  and  learn  the  private  history  of  every  famUy, 
men,  women,  and  children  being  asked  the  most  indelicate  questions  abont 
private  actions  and  secret  thoughts.  He  declares  that  a  catechism  of  an 
obscene  nature  was  printed  by  authority  of  Brigham  and  put  Into  the  hands 
of  every  elder,  bishop,  missionary,  and  teacher,  those  who  refused  to  answer 
the  questions  being  in  danger  of  the  ban  of  the  church,  and  those  who  an- 
swered them  being  reported  to  the  authorities  and  roundly  abused  at  the 
public  meetings.  At  a  gathering  held  at  the  social  hall,  attended  only  by 
men,  Brigham  bid  all  who  had  Men  guilty  of  adultery  to  stand  up.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet.  This  Mr  Stenhouse 
explains  on  the  supposition  that  the  crime  was  admitted  as  having  occurred 
at  any  time  during  the  whole  oourse  of  their  lives  as  Mormons.  He  also 
states  that  during  his  twenty-five  years'  oonnection  with  Mormonism  he 
knew  only  of  two  or  three  cases  of  adultery.  The  account  of  the  reforma- 
tion as  given  in  the  text  is  taken  principf&ly  from  the  files  of  the  De$eret 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MOXTirrAIN  MEADOWS  ICASSACBE. 

1857. 

Av  Abkahbab  Emiobant  Pabtt  Abbiyes  at  Saut  Lau  Cirr-^AwuiwncA- 
nov  ot  Pablst  P.  Pkatt— III  Feujko  aoainbt  ths  Eiao&ANTS — 
Alleokd  Outbaobs— Thbir  Abbiyal  at  Mountain  Mbadowb — Thbt 
ABB  Attackbd  bt  Ikdians— A  Flag  ofTbuob— Plan  oy  the  Mabsaobb 

— SUBBBNDER    OF   THB    EMIGRANTS— THB   BuTOHBBT— BubIAL    OF   THB 

Slain— The  Subviyobb-^Judgb  Cbadlbbauoh's  iNTEflnoATioN— Trb 
Aiken  Mabbaobe-John  D.  Lbe  on  Tbial— The  Jubt  Dibaobbx— The 
Second  Tbial— Lee  Conyioted  and  Sentenoed— His  Confession  and 
Execution. 

The  threat  uttered  by  Brigham  during  his  inter- 
view with  Captain  Van  Vliet,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1857,  was  speedily  fulfilled — so  speedily  that,  at  first 
sight,  its  execution  would  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
determined. "  If/*  he  declared,  "the government aare 
to  force  the  issue,  I  shall  not  hold  the  Indians  by  the 
wrist  any  longer."  "If  the  issue  comes,  you  may  tell 
the  government  to  stop  all  emigration  across  the  con- 
tinent, for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who  attempt  it." 
Two  days  later  occurred  the  Mountain  Meadows 
massacre,^  at  a  point  about  three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

1  In  Fomey'B  Kept,  in  Sen.  Doc,  3dth  Con£[.  Ut  Seas.,  ii.  na  42,  p.  79,  and 
the  Hand-Book  o/jK^erenee,  p.  75,  Sept.  9th  is  given  as  the  date  oi  the  mas* 
■acre.  Fomev,  as  snperintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  made  a  close  investigation 
into  the  details  of  this  tragedy,  the  result  of  which  is  given  in  his  report  nt 
supra,  pp.  87-9,  and  elsewhere  in  this  document,  which  occupies  139  pAgM,  and 
OtotainB  all  the  official  infonnation  then  to  be  had  on  the  subject.  Mis  re- 
ports are  dated  Salt  Lake  City,  1859.  He  states  that  the  attack  began  on 
Monday,  Sept.  5th,  and  lasted  till  Friday,  Sept.  9th,  when  the  massacre  oc- 
oorred;  but  Friday  of  that  week  fell  on  Sept.  1 1th.  Burton,  CUy  qflhe  SainU, 
411-12,  note,  also  quotes  an  official  report,  in  which  Sept.  4th  or  5th  is  ^ven  as 
the  date  of  the  tint  attack.    See  atM>  Lee's  ooofeMion  in  Mormonifm  Un- 
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The  threat  and  the  deed  came  so  near  together  as 
to  lead  many  to  believe  that  one  was  the  result  of  the 
other.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  they 
were  too  nearly  simultaneous  for  this  to  be  the  case; 
that  in  the  absence  of  telegraph  and  railroad,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  execute  such  a  deed  three  hundred  miles 
away  in  two  days.  Indeed,  it  may  as  well  be  under- 
stood at  the  outset  that  this  horrible  crime,  so  often  and 
so  persistently  charged  upon  the  Mormon  church  and 
its  leaders,  was  the  crime  of  an  individual,  the  crime  of 
a  fanatic  of  the  worst  stamp,  one  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Mormon  church,  but  of  whose  intentions  the 
church  knew  nothing,  and  whose  bloody  acts  the 
members  of  the  churdbi,  high  and  low,  regard  with 
as  much  abhorrence  as  any  out  of  the  church.  In- 
deed, the  blow  fell  upon  the  brotherhood  with  three- 
fold force  and  damage.  There  was  the  cruelty  of  it, 
which  wrung  their  hearts;  there  was  the  odium  at- 
tending its  performance  in  their  midst;  and  there  was 
the  strength  it  lent  their  enemies  further  to  malign 
and  molest  them.  The  Mormons  denounce  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre,  and  every  act  connected 
therewith,  as  earnestly  and  as  honestly  as  any  in  the 
outside  world.  This  is  abundantly  proved,  and  may- 
be accepted  as  a  historical  fact. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  incidents  as  they  oc- 
curred. In  the  spring  of  1857  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  Arkansas  emi^rants,^  among  whom  were 
a  few  Missourians,*  set  forth  for  southern  California. 

railed,  218,  237,  239,  where  Lee  states  that  the  massaore  oooarred  on  Friday, 
and  that  the  attack  began  on  Toesday.  At  Lee's  trial  James  Haskni  testi- 
fied, as  we  shall  see  later,  that  he  was  sent  from  Cedar  Citv  by  Isaac  0.  Haight^ 
witk  a  letter  to  Brigham,  on  Monday,  Sept.  71^,  and  that  he  reached  8.  L. 
City  at  11  A.  M.  on  Thursday.  Deseret  Nem^  Sept.  20,  1876.  The  next  day 
was  the  11th.    Other  acconnts  differ  slightly  as  to  date. 

'  U.  S.  Attorney  Wilson,  in  his  report  in  Ben,  Doc,,  36th  Coog.  1st  Sesa., 
ii.  no.  42,  p.  102,  states  that  119  were  killed,  and  it  is  certain  that  17  children 
were  rescued.  Forney  and  Burton  say  that  115  to  120  were  massaereA; 
Waite,  Tht  Mormon  PropJiet,  66,  that  the  party  consisted  of  150  men  and 
women,  besides  a  number  of  children.  Stenhouse,  Tell  It  AU,  324,  mentions 
120  to  130.     Other  reports  vary  from  120  to  150. 

*  Stenhouse,  Rocky  Mountain  Sainis,  424-8,  says  that  the  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  emigrants  formed  two  separate  parties,  the  latter  naming  themselyes 
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It  included  about  thirty  families,  most  of  them  related 
by  marriage  or  kindred,  and  its  members  were  of  every 
age,  from  the  grandsire  to  the  babe  in  arms.  They 
belonged  to  the  class  of  settlers  of  whom  California 
was  in  need.  Most  of  them  were  farmers  by  occupa- 
tion; they  were  orderly,  sober,  thrifty,  and  among 
them  was  no  lack  of  skill  and  capital.*  They  travelled 
leisurely  and  in  comfort,  stopping  at  intervals  to  re- 
cruit their  cattle,  and  about  the  end  of  July  arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  City,*  where  they  hoped  to  replenish 
their  stock  of  provisions. 

For  several  years  after  the  gold  discovery  the  ar- 
rival of  an  emigrant  party  was  usually  followed,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  friendly  traffic  between  saint  and 
gentile,  the  former  thus  disposing,  to  good  advantage, 
of  his  farm  and  garden  produce.  But  now  all  was 
changed.  The  army  of  Utah  was  advancing  on  Zion, 
and  the  Arkansas  families  reached  the  valley  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Mormons  first  heard  of  its  ap- 
proach, perhaps  while  the  latter  were  celebrating  their 
tenth  anniversary  at  Big  Cottonwood  Cafion.  More- 
over, wayfarers  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were 
regarded  with  special  disfavor;  the  former  for  reasons 
that  have  already  appeared,  the  latter  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  a  well-beloved  apostle  of  the  Mormon 
church. 

Miaaouri  'wild-cate/  and  that  the  Arkansas  party  was  advised  by  a  friend  of 
his  to  keep  clear  of  the  Missourians  while  passing  through  the  Utah  settle- 
ments and  the  portion  of  that  territory  occupied  by  Indians.  I  find  no  con- 
firmation of  this  in  other  authorities,  though,  according  to  Mrs  Stenhouse, 
Tell  It  All,  925,  her  husband's  friend,  whose  name  was  Eli  B.  Kelsey,  'said 
that  the  train  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  a  rough-and-ready  set  of 
men— regular  frontier  pioneers;  the  other  a  picked  community.'  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  there  were  a  few  Missourians  in  the  Arkansas  party,  as 
stated  in  Hutchivgs*  CcU,  Maq,,  iv.  345. 

^They  had  about  600  head  of  cattle,  30  wagons,  and  30  horses  and  mules. 
Fomey*9  Rept,  ut  supra,  p.  75.  Stenhouse  mentions  that  they  had  also  sev- 
eral travelling-carriages.  Rochy  Mountain  Saints^  424.  At  least  $30, 000  worth 
of  plunder  was  ooUected  after  the  massacre,  besides  what  was  appropriated  by 
the  Indians.  Cradlebauffh  estimated  the  value  of  their  property  at  $60,000 
tof70,000. 

^  I  find  no  mention  of  their  arrival  in  the  files  of  the  Deseret  News,  although 
the  names  of  passing  emigrants  were  registered  in  that  paper  at  a  nominal 
chai^;  and  when  the  party  was  a  large  one,  its  passage  was  usually  noticed 
among  the  local  items  of  news. 
Hnz.  UxAB.   85 
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In  May  of  1857  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  arraigned 
before  the  supreme  court  at  Van  Buren/ Arkansas,  on 
a  charge  of  abducting  the  children  of  one  Hector  Mc- 
Lean, a  native  of  New  Orleans,  but  then  living  in 
California.  He  was  acquitted;  but  it  is  alleged  by 
anti-Mormon  writers,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
saints,  that  he  was  sealed  to  Hector  McLean's  wife, 
who  had  been  baptized  into  the  faith  years  before, 
while  living  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  1855  was  living 
in  Salt  Lake  City/  McLean  swore  vengeance  against 
the  apostle,  who  was  advised  to  make  his  escape,  and 
set  forth  on  horseback,  unarmed,  through  a  sparsely 
settled  country,  where,  under  the  circumstances,  escape 
was  almost  impossible.  His  path  was  barred  by  two 
of  McLean's  friends  until  McLean  himself  with  three 
others  overtook  the  fugitive,  when  he  fired  six  shots 
at  him,  the  balls  lodging  in  his  saddle  or  passing 
through  his  clothes.     McLean  then  stabbed  him  twice 

*  The  account  giren  in  the  MUUnnkU  Star,  xiz.  417-18,  is  that  McLean^ 
after  treating  his  wife  in  a  brutal  manner  for  several  years,  tamed  her  into 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and  secretly  conveyed  the  children  on  board  a 
steamer  for  Kew  Orleans,  where  the  woman  followed  him;  buc  finding  that 
her  parents  were  in  the  plot,  set  forth  for  Salt  Lake  City.  Retoming  to  New 
Orleans  in  1856,  she  rescued  her  children  and  fled  to  Texas;  bat  was  followed 
by  her  husband,  who  had  previously  returned  toCalifomia,  and  nowremned 
possession  of  the  children.  Parley,  who  had  already  befriended  Mrs  McLean, 
had  written  to  inform  her  that  her  husband  was  in  pursuit.  Hence  the 
prosecution.  McLean  and  his  wife  finally  separated  in  San  FranciBOo  in  1855. 
See  also  Autabiog,  qf  Parley  P.  Prait,  app.  Stenhouse  relates  that  Mrs 
McLean  was  married  or  sealed  to  Pratt  in  Utah,  that  she  met  Pratt  in  Arkan- 
sas on  her  way  to  Utah,  and  that  the  apostle  was  acquitted  on  account  of  her 


assuminff  the  responsibility  for  the  abduction.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
apostle  did  not  abduct  the  children.  Rocky  Mountain  SainUy  429.  Burton 
says  that  Pratt  converted  Mrs  McLean  and  took  her  to  wife,  but  on  what 
authority  he  does  not  state.  CUyqflhe  Saints,  412.  The  fact,  however,  that 
Mrs  McLean  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  apostie's  assassination  just  before  his 
death,  as  mentioned  in  the  MiUenniai  Star,  xix.  478,  wears  a  suspicious  look. 
Li  the  S,  P,  Bulletin  of  March  24,  1877,  it  is  stated  that  the  apostle  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs  McLean  while  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; that  her  husband,  who  was  a  custom-house  official  and  a  respectable 
citizen,  ordered  him  to  discontinue  his  visits,  and  kicked  him  out  of  the  house 
for  continuing  them  surreptitiously;  and  that  the  woman  was  so  infatuated 
with  the  Mormon  elder  that  she  devoutly  washed  his  feet  whenever  he  visited 
her.    On  arriving  at  Fort  Smith  (near  Van  Buren),  McLean  found  letters 

from  Parley  Pratt  addressed  to  his  wife,  one  of  them  signed  '  Your  own, 

.'    The  McLean  residence  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  comer  of  Jones  and 

Filbert  streets,  was  in  1877  a  dilapidated  frame  building,  a  story  and  a  half 
in  height.  As  to  the  apostle's  assassination,  the  Bulletin  merely  states  that  he 
was  overtaken  by  McLean  and  shot  within  eight  miles  of  van  Buren,  and 
that  he  died  of  his  wounds  an  hour  afterward. 
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with  a  bowie-knife  under  the  left  arm,  whereupon 
Parley  dropped  from  his  horse,  and  the  assassin,  after 
thrusting  his  knife  deeper  into  the  wounds,  seized  a 
derringer  belonging  to  one  of  his  accomplices,  and  shot 
him  through  the  breast.  The  party  then  rode  off,  and 
McLean  escaped  unpunished.^ 

Thus,  when  the  Arkansas  families  arrived  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  they  found  the  Mormons  in  no  friendly 
mood,  and  at  once  concluded  to  break  camp  and  mo^^ 
on.  They  had  been  advised  by  Elder  Charles  C.  Rich 
to  take  the  northern  route  along  the  Bear  River,  but 
decided  to  travel  by  way  of  southern  Utah.  Pass- 
ing through  Prove,  Springville,  Payson,  Fillmore, 
and  intervening  settlements,  they  attempted  every- 
where  to  purchase  food,  but  without  success.  Toward 
the  end  of  August  they  arrived  at  Com  Creek,®  some 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Fillmore,  where  they  encamped 
for  several  days.  In  this  neighborhood,  on  a  farm 
set  apart  for  their  use  by  the  Mormons,  lived  the  Pah 
Vants,  whom,  as  the  saints  allege,  the  emigrants  at- 
tempted to  poison  by  throwing  arsenic  into  one  of  the 
springs  and  impregnating  their  own  dead  cattle  with 
strychnine,  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  charge 
was  disproved;  and  what  motive  the  Arkansas  party 
could  have  had  for  thus  surrounding  themselves  with 
treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  foes  has  never  been 
explained.  In  the  vaUeys  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  the  territory  grows  a  poisonous  weed,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  cattle  died  from  eating  of  this 

*  Thxa  ftoconnt  of  Parley's  murder  is  bued  on  the  testimoiiy  d  Geo.  ffi»> 
giBSon  and  Geo.  Grouch,  whose  letter,  dated  Flint,  Arkansas,  May  17, 1857« 
was  iirst  published  in  a  Kew  York  paper.  Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  tlM 
MiOeimutl  Star,  xix.  478,  and  BurUnCs  Ci^f  qf  the  SainiB^  412-13,  not^ 
Ihey  state  that  the  tragedy  occurred  close  to  the  residenoe  of  a  fanner 
named  Win,  and  was  witnessed  by  two  men  who  were  in  the  house  at  tl» 
time,  and  from  whose  evidence  at  the  coroner's  jury  the  above  version  is 
taken.  Pratt  lived  long  enough  to  give  iostructions  as  to  his  burial  and  the 
disposition  of  his  proper^.  The  account  given  by  Stenhouse,  in  Rocky  M<nm- 
tttki  SainU,  429-30,  does  not  differ  materially,  except  that  he  makes  no  msB- 
tion  of  any  aooomplioes. 

■  In  his  deposition  at  the  trial  of  John  D.  Lee  and  others,  George  A.  Smitk, 
the  prophet's  oonsin,  states  that  he  found  them  at  Com  Creek  on  Aug.  25tk« 
»WfffP^a«^  SkWn  zzsriL  675»  Lee^s  Mffmumimn  UnvaJiUd.  307. 
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weed.^  It  has  been  intimated  that  those  who  accased 
the  emij^rants  of  poisoning  the  Pah  Vants  were  not 
honest  in  their  belief^  and  that  the  story  of  the 
poisoning  was  invented,  or  at  least  grossly  exagger* 
ated,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  massacre.  ^^  The  fact  has  never  been  so 
established,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs,  who  states  that  none  of 
this  tribe  were  present  at  the  massacre. 

Continuing  their  journey,  the  emigrants  proceeded 
to  Beaver  City,  and  thence  to  Parowan.  Grain  was 
scarce  this  year,  and  the  emigrants  were  unable  to 
purchase  all  they  desired  for  their  stock,  though  for 
their  own  immediate  necessities  they  obtained  what 
they  required  at  this  place.  Arriving  at  Cedar  City, 
they  succeeded  in  purchasing  about  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  was  ground  at  a  mill  belonging  to  John 
D.  Lee,  formerly  commander  of  the  fort  at  Cedar, 
but  then  Indian  agent,  and  in  charge  of  an  Indian 
farm  near  Harmony. 

It  is  alleged  bv  the  Mormons,  and  on  good  au- 
thority, that  dunng  their  journey  from  Salt  Lake 

^Sen.  Doc,,  36  Cong.  Ist  Sea.,  ii.  no.  42,  p.  76.  Forney  mentione  thAt 
an  ox  belonging  to  a  Dr  Bay  of  Fillmore  died  mm  this  caase  while  the  end- 

Santa  were  in  that  neighborhood,  that  his  wife  was  taken  ill  while  rendering 
e  tallow,  and  that  a  boy  who  was  assisting  her  died  a  few  days  after- 
ward.   One  or  two  Indians  who  ate  some  of  the  meat  were  also  poisoned. 

^^  *  John  D.  Lee,  living  150  miles  sonth  of  Fillmore,  informed  me  thai 
about  twenty  Indians  and  some  cattle  died  from  drinking  of  the  poisoned 
water,  and  Indians  from  eating  the  poisoned  meat.*  FcmeifU  Rep^  in  /d.^ 
p.  75.  This  report  was  dated  S.  L.  City,  Aug.  1850.  In  a  letter  to  Brigham, 
dated  Harmonv,  Not.  20,  1857,  Lee  writes:  '  The  company  there  [at  Com 
Creek]  poisoned  the  meat  of  an  ox,  which  they  gare  the  Pah  Vant  Indians  to 
eat,  caasing  four  of  them  to  die  immediately,  besides  poiwming  a  number 
more.  The  company  also  poisoned  the  water  where  they  encamped,  killing 
the  cattle  of  the  settlers.  ThU  letter  was  used  in  evidence  at  Lee's  trial  ia 
1876. '  Mormonigm  Unmikd  254-5.  At  this  trial  was  also  placed  in  evidence 
a  letter  from  Brigham  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  dated  Jan.  6, 
1858,  in  which  Lm*s  statement  b  repeated  idmost  verbatim.  Id,,  313-15.  In 
his  confession,  made  a  few  months  uter  his  trial,  Lee  declares  that  President 
Isaac  C.  Haight  told  him  of  the  poisoning  and  other  atrocities  committed  by 
the  emigrants,  and  gave  him  instructions  as  to  the  part  he  should  take  in  the 
massacre.  After  that  event  Lee  states  (still  in  hu  confession),  'I  thought 
over  the  matter,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  ¥nite  the  letter  to  Brigham  Young 
and  lay  it  all  to  the  Indians.^  M.  254. 
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City  to  Cedar  the  emigrants  were  guilty  of  further 
gross  outrage.  If  we  can  believe  a  statement  made 
in  the  confession  of  Lee,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
Isaac  C,  Haight,  president  of  the  stake  at  Cedar,  ac- 
cused them  of  abusing  women,  of  poisoning  wells  and 
streams  at  many  points  on  their  route,  of  destroying 
fences  and  growing  crops,  of  violating  the  city  ordi- 
nances at  Cedar,  and  resisting  the  oflScers  who  at- 
tempted to  arrest  them.  These  and  other  charges, 
even  more  improbable,"  have  been  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  masaacre;  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  Lee's  confession,  and  most  of  them  appear  to 
be  unfounded."  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
rather  than  see  their  women  and  children  starve,  they 
perhaps  took  by  force  such  necessary  provisions  as 
they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase. 

Near  Cedar  City  the  Spanish  trail  to  Santa  P^ 
branched  off  from  what  was  then  known  as  Fremont's 
route.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Cedar, 
and  within  fifteen  of  the  line  of  the  route,  are  the 
Mountain  Meadows,  which  form  the  divide  between 
the  waters  of  the  great  basin  and  those  that  flow  into 
the  Colorado.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  meadows, 
which  are  four  to  five  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
width,  but  here  run  to  a  narrow  point,  is  a  large 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  about  ten  feet  in  height. 
Close  to  this  stream  the  emigrants  were  encamped 
on  the  5th  of  September,  almost  midway  between  two 

11  <  They  prodaimed  that  they  had  the  very  pUtol  with  which  the  prophet 
Joieph  Smith  was  murdered,  and  had  threatened  to  kill  Brigham  and  ail  of 
the  apoetles.  That  when  in  Cedar  City  they  said  they  would  have  friends 
in  Utah,  who  would  hang  Brigham  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  before 
■now  fell  again  in  the  territory.  They  also  said  that  Johnston  was  coming 
with  his  army  from  the  east,  and  they  were  going  to  return  from  California  with 
soldiers,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  then  desolate  the  land,  and  kill  everv 
damned  Mormon  num,  woman,  and  child  that  they  could  find  in  Utah/  Lte  b 
Marmoniam  Unvadled,  218-19. 

i>  *  Conflicting  statements  were  made  to  me  of  the  behavior  of  this  com- 
pany,' says  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  '  I  have  accordingly  made 
it  a  matter  of  material  importance  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  to  ascertam  relia- 
ble information  on  this  subject. .  .The  result  of  my  inquiries  enables  me  tc 
say  that  the  company  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.'  Forney's  liept^ 
Qt  supra,  p.  88. 
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ranges  of  hills,  some  fifty  feet  hi^h  and  four  hundred 
yards  apart.  On  either  side  of  their  camp  were  ravines 
connected  with  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

It  was   Saturday  evening 
when  the  Arkansas  famiUes 
encamped  at  Mountain  Mead- 
ows.    On   the  sabbath   they 
rested,  and  at  the  usual  hour 
one  of  them  conducted  divine 
service  in  a  large  tent,  as  had 
been  their  custom  throughout 
the  journey.     At  daybreak  on 
the  7th,  while  the  men  were 
lighting  their  camp-fires,  they 
were  fired  upon  b^  Indians,  or 
white  men  disguised  as  Ind- 
ians, and   more  than  twenty 
were  killed  or  wounded,^  their 
cattle  having  been  driven  oflF 
meanwhile  by  the  assailants, 
who  had  crept  on  them  under 
cover  of  darkness.     The  sur- 
vivors now  ran  tor  their  wagons,  and  pushing  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a  corral,  dug  out  the  earth 
deep  enough  to  sink  them,  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
wheels;  then  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  they  made 
a  rifle-pit  large  enough  to  contain  the  entire  company, 
strengthening  their  defences  by  night  as  best  they 
could.     Thereupon  the  attacking  party,  which  num- 
bered from  three  to  four  hundred,  withdrew  to  the 
hills,  on  the  crests  of  which   they  built  parapets, 
whence  they  shot  down  all  who  showed  themselves 
outside  the  intrenchmeni. 

The  emigrants  were  now  in  a  Aate  of  siege,  and 
though  they  fought  bravely,  had  little  hope  of  escape. 
All  the  outlets  of  the  valley  were  guarded;  their  am- 


MonxTAnr  MxAiK>wfl. 


"  Seven  were  killed  and  ftizteen  wounded.  Lt/i^  Ccft^ut^on^  in  Momwrntm 
Unvailed,  226-7;  eee  alao  Ibmej/'s  Bept^  in  Sen.  Doc^  36th  Cong,  let  Sen, 
iL  no.  42,  p.  88. 
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munition  was  almost  exhausted;  of  their  number, 
which  included  a  large  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, many  were  wounded,  and  their  sufferings  from 
thirst  had  become  intolerable.  Down  in  the  ravine, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  corral,  was  the  stream 
of  water;  but  only  after  sundown  could  a  scanty  sup- 
ply be  obtained,  and  then  at  great  risk,  for  this  point 
was  covered  by  the  muskete  of  the  Indians,"  who 
lurked  all  night  among  the  ravines  waiting  for  their 
victims. 

Four  days  the  siege  lasted;  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  a  wagon  was  seen  approaching  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  meadow,  and  with  it  a  company  of  the 
Nauvoo  legion.  When  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  intrenchment,  the  company  halted,  and  one  of 
them,  William  Bateman  by  name,  was  sent  forward 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  In  answer  to  this  signal  a  little 
girl,  dressed  in  white,  appeared  in  an  open  space  be^ 
tween  the  widens.  Half-way  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  corral,  Bateman  was  met  by  one  of  the  emi- 
grants named  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  promised  pro- 
tection for  his  party  on  condition  that  their  arms  were 
surrendered,  assuring  him  that  they  would  be  con- 
ducted safely  to  Cedar  City.  After  a  brief  parley, 
each  one  returned  to  his  comrades. 

By  whose  order  the  massacre  was  committed,  or 
for  what  reasons  other  than  those  already  mentioned, 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained;  but  as  to  the 
incidents  and  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  we  have 
evidence  that  is  in  the  main  reliable.  During  the 
week  of  the  massacre,  Lee,  with  several  other  Mor- 
mons, was  encamped  at  a  spring  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  emigrants'  camp;  and,  as  wsb  alleged,  though  not 
distinctly  proven  at  his  trial,  induced  the  Indians  by 
promise  of  booty  to  make  the  attack;  but,  finding  the 
resistance  stronger  than  he  anticipated,  had  sent  for 

^^  'Thnnday  morning  I  saw  two  men  start  from  the  corral  with  backets,, 
and  nm  to  the  spring  and  fill  their  backets  with  water,  and  go  back  again. 
The  ballets  flew  around  them  thick  and  fast,  but  they  got  into  their  oornd  in 
safety.'  Xe0'«  Momumimn  UnvaiUd,  230. 
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aid  to  the  settlements  of  southern  Utah.'*  Thus  far 
the  evidence  is  somewhat  contradictory.  There  is 
sufficient  proof,  however,  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
programme  previously  arranged  at  Cedar,  a  company 
of  militia,  among  whom  were  Isaac  C.  Haight  and 
Major  John  M.  Higbee,  and  which  was  afterward 
joined  by  Colonel  William  H.  Dame,  bishop  of  Paro- 
wan,"  arrived  at  Lee's  camp  on  the  evening  before 
the  massacre. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Lee  should  conclude 
terms  with  the  emigrants,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had 
delivered  themselves  into  the  power  of  the  Mormons, 
should  start  for  Hamblin's  rancho,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  meadows,  with  the  wagons  and  arms,  the  young 
children,  and  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  men  and 
women,  the  latter  in  front,  were  to  follow  the  wagons, 
all  in  single  file,  and  on  each  side  of  them  the  militia 
were  to  be  drawn  up,  two  deep,  and  with  twenty 
paces  between  their  lines.  Within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  camp  the  men  were  to  be  brought  to  a  halt, 
until  the  women  approached  a  copse  of  scrub-oak, 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  near  to  which  Indians  lay  in 
ambush.  The  men  were  now  to  resume  their  march, 
the  militia  forming  in  single  file,  each  one  walking  by 
the  side  of  an  emigrant,  and  carrying  his  musket 
on  the  left  arm.  As  soon  as  the  women  were  close  to 
the  ambuscade,  Higbee,"  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
detachment,  was  to  give  the  signal  by  saying  to  his 
command,  "Do  your  duty;"  whereupon  the  militia 
were  to  shoot  down  the  men,  the  Indians  were  to 

''See  the  district  attorney's  opening  address  to  the  jury,  in  the  Deeerei 
News,  Sept.  2, 1877.  Lee  states  that  his  object  in  sending  for  aid  was  to  pro* 
tect  the  emigrants.  Cor^fession,  in  MormonUm  UnvaUed,  229. 

i>  A  full  list  of  the  company  is  given  in  /d.,  379-80,  and  a  list  of  all  the 
Mormons  who  took  part  in  the  massacre  in  the  S,  L.  City  Tribune^  June  2, 
1877.  See  also  the  speech  delivered  by  Judge  Oadlebaagh  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  Feb.  7,  1863.  Cong.  Olohe,  1862-3,  app.  119.  The  speech 
was  afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form,  one  copy  of  it  being  entitled  Mor- 
monij<7nf  and  another  Utah  ana  the  Mormons.  The  former  was  reprinted 
from  the  S.  L.  Daily  Tribune,  Apr.  8,  1877.  The  parts  of  it  relating  to  ths 
massacre  will  be  found  in  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet,  65,  and  Stenkou»*4 
Rocky  MouiUoAn  Saints,  447-60. 

^^  First  councillor  to  Haight. 
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slaughter  the  women  and  children,  sparing  only  those 
of  tender  age,  and  Lee  with  some  of  the  wagoners 
was  to  butcher  the  sick  and  wounded.  Mounted 
troopers  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  pursue  and  slay 
those  who  attempted  to  escape,  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  infants,  no  living  soul  should  be  left  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  massacre. 

Entering  the  corral,  Lee  found  the  emigrants  en- 
gaged in  burying  two  of  their  party  who  had  died 
of  wounds.  Men,  women,  and!^  children  thronged 
around  him,  some  displaying  gratitude  for  their 
rescue,  some  distrust  and  terror.  The  brother  played 
his  part  well.  Bidding  the  men  pile  their  arms  in 
the  wagons,  to  avoid  provoking  the  Indians,  he  placed 
in  them  the  women,  the  small  children,  and  a  little 
clothing.  While  thus  engaged,  one  Daniel  McFar- 
land  rode  up,  with  orders  from  Major  Higbee  to 
hasten  their  departure,  as  the  Indians  threatened  to 
renew  the  attack.  The  emigrants  were  then  hurried 
away  from  the  corral,  the  men,  as  they  passed  between 
the  files  of  militia,  cheering  their  supposed  deliverers. 
Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  women  drew  near  the  am- 
buscade, the  signal  was  given,  and  the  butchery  com- 
menced. Most  of  the  men  were  shot  down  at  the 
first  fire.  Three  only  escaped  from  the  valley;  of 
these  two  were  quickly  run  down  and  slaughtered, 
and  the  third  was  slain  at  Muddy  Creek,  some  fifty 
miles  distant.^ 

The  women  and  those  of  the  children  who  were  on 
foot  ran  forward  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Indians,  among 
whom  were  Mormons  in  disguise.  The  women  fell 
on  their  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  sued  in  vain 

"  Fomey*8  Rept,  ut  supra,  89;  Burton^s  City  of  the  Saints,  412,  note.  Le© 
also  says  that  three  eacap^,  but  were  overtaken  and  killed  before  reaching 
the  settlements  in  California.  Mormonium  Unvailed,  2i^,  Cradlcbangh  states 
that  two  escaped  and  were  overtaken  in  the  desert  150  miles  distant.  Mor- 
moniitm,  12.  Beadle  mentions  three,  one  of  whom  starved  to  death  in  the 
desert,  another  was  murdered  by  Indians,  90  miles  south  of  the  desert,  and  a 
third  was  killed  on  the  Colorado  Kiver  by  persons  unknown.  Life  in  Utah^ 
184. 
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for  mercy;  clutching  the  garments  of  their  murderers, 
as  they  grasped  them  by  the  hair,  children  pleaded 
for  life,  meeting  with  the  steady  gaze  of  innocent 
childhood  the  demoniac  grin  of  the  savages,  who 
brandished  over  them  uplifted  knives  and  tomahawks. 
Their  skulls  were  battered  in,  or  their  throats  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and^  while  still  alive,  the  scalp  was 
torn  from  their  heads.  Some  of  the  little  ones  met 
with  a  more  merciful  death,  one,  an  infant  in  arms, 
being  shot  through  the  head  by  the  same  bullet  that 
pierced  its  father's  heart.  Of  the  women  none  were 
spared,  and  of  the  children  only  those  who  were  not 
more  than  seven  years  of  age.** 

To  two  of  Lee  s  wagoners,  McMurdy  and  Knight, 
was  assigned  the  duty,  as  it  was  termed,  of  slaugh- 
tering the  sick  and  wounded.  Carrying  out  their 
instructions,  they  stopped  the  teams  as  soon  as  firing 
was  heard,  and  with  loaded  rifles  approached  the 
wagons  where  lay  their  victims,  McMurdy  being  iu 
front.  "0  Lord,  my  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "receive 
their  spirits,  it  is  for  thy  kingdom  that  I  do  this.'* 
Then,  raising  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  he  shot  through 
the  brain  a  wounded  man  who  was  lying  with  his 
head  on  a  sick  comrade's  breast.  The  Mormons 
were  aided  in  their  work*^  by  Indians,  who,  rasping 
the  helpless  men  by  the  hair,  raised  up  their  heads 
and  cut  their  throats.  The  last  victim  was  a  little  girl 
who  came  running  up  to  the  wagons,  covered  with 

"In  the  official  report  onoted  by  Burton,  Oiiy  qf  the  ScUtUs,  412,  it  it 
stated  that  a  girl  10  years  of  age  knelt  before  one  of  the  Mormons  imploring 
mercy,  but  he  led  her  away  into  a  thicket^  violated  her,  and  then  cut  her 
throat.  Beadle  attributes  this  deed  to  President  fiaight,  and  says  that  after 
yiolating  the  girl  he  beat  out  her  brains  with  a  dub.  He  also  accuses  Lee  of 
selecting  one  of  the  young  women  for  his  harem,  and  relates  that,  when  he  made 
known  his  purpose,  she  attempted  to  stab  him,  whereupon  he  shot  her  through 
the  head.  Life  in  Utah,  183-4. 

*^  Lee,  in  his  confession,  denied  havinff  killed  any  of  them,  but  admits  that 
he  intended  to  do  his  part  He  says:  'I  drew  my  pistol  and  cocked  it,  but 
somehow  it  went  ofif  prematurely,  and  I  shot  McMnrdy  across  the  thish,  mr 
pistol-ball  cutting  his  buckskin  pants.  McMnrdy  turned  to  me  and  said: 
''Brother  Lee,  keep  cool;  vou  are  excited.'"  Mormonitm  (TnvaUfd,  242.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  it  was  clearly  proved  at  his  trial  that  he  killed  several  of 
the  wounded. 
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blood,  a  few  minutes  after  the  disabled  men  bad  been 
murdered.  She  was  shot  dead  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  spot  where  Lee  was  standing.  The  massacre 
was  now  completed,  and  after  stripping  the  bodies  of 
all  articles  of  value,^^  Brother  Lee  and  his  associates 
went  to  breakfast,^  returning  after  a  hearty  meal  to 
bury  the  dead. 

"  Lee  Btfttes  tiiat  only  a  litUe  moiiev  and  a  few  watches  were  found  on 
tfaem.  /(i.,  244.  This  is  improbable,  and  other  aooonnts  show  that  the  Mor- 
mons gathered  oonsideiable  booty. 

**  'After  breakfast,'  says  Lee,  'we  all  went  back  in  a  body  to  the  meadows, 
to  bury  the  dead  and  take  care  of  the  property  that  was  left  there.'  The 
above  account  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  is  taken  mainly  from  For^ 
n^»  Bepty  in  iSTen.  Doc,  35th  Gon^.  1st  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  87-9;  CradU' 
bough's  MormonUmf  12;  the  affidavit  of  Plulip  Klingon  Smith  (Klingensmith), 
bishop  of  Cedar  City,  who  was  present  at  the  massacre,  made  in  1871  before 
the  clerk  of  court  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  of  Kevada,  in  StenJunue^s 
Rocky  Mountain  SaintSj  439-42;  the  confession  of  Lee,  in  Mormonitm  UnvaUedj 
244,  and  his  trial  in  Id.,  302-78.  In  the  S,  F.  Call,  July  30, 1881,  it  is  stated 
that  Bishop  Klingensmith  was  murdered  in  Mexico.  There  is  no  important 
discrepancy  in  the  several  versions.  Forney  and  Czadlebaugh  officially  inves- 
tigated the  matter  in  1859.  The  statements  of  both  are  very  brief,  and  why 
the  investigation  was  not  made  sooner  does  not  appear.  Kews  of  the  mas- 
sacre was  first  received  in  Washin^n  in  Feb.- 1858.  See  letter  of  C.  E.  Mix, 
acting  commissioner  of  Lidian  affiurs,  to  Senator  W.  K.  Sebastian,  and  of  the 
secretary  of  war  to  Bepresentative  A.  B.  Greenwood,  in  Sen,  Doc.,  35th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  4,  42.  On  the  18th  of  this  month  Senator  Gwin  of 
California  moved  that  the  secretary  of  war  be  called  upon  to  re^rt  what  steps 
bad  been  taken  to  bring  the  ofiBmaers  to  justice.  Gmn*B  Menunra,  MS.,  138  a, 
138  €.  Ko  steps  had  been  taken,  and  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear, 
none  were  taken^or  none  that  were  effectual — ^until  neariv  20  years  later. 
For  other  accounts  of  the  massacre,  see  8tenhou9e*s  Rochu  Mountain  Saints, 
435-9;  SUnhouse*s  TeU  It  AU,  328-37;  BeadU's  Life  in  Utah,  180-4;  WaiU's 
The  Mormon  Prophet,  60-9;  Beadle^  Western  Wilds,  306-7,  496-501;  Young's 
Wife  No.  19, 228  et  seq. ;  Bowie's  Our  New  West,  266-8;  BusUng,  Across  Amer- 
ica, 188-90;  Hayei^  Scraps,  Los  Angeles,  viii  228-31,  xvii.  3-7;  ffutching*s 
Col.  Mag.,  iv.  345-^;  Utah  Beview,  Feb.  1882,  243-6.  The  story  of  the  mas- 
sacre has,  of  course,  been  related  thousands  of  times  In  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  Europe  and  America.  Some  of  these  acoounts  are  substantially 
correct  and  some  are  absurd.  One  writer,  for  instance,  attemps  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  subject  by  giving  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  or- 
der for  the  massacre,  signed  *  Daniel  G.  WeUs,'and  dated  S.  L.  City,  Apr.  9, 
1858.  The  massacre  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  on  Sept.  11, 1857.  For  state- 
ments and  comments  of  the  press  of  the  Pacific  slope,  see,  among  others,  the 
Deseret  News,  Deo.  1,  1869;  8.  L.  City  Tribune^  Jan.  3,  Aug.  22,  Oct.  3,  Nov. 
28,  1874;  Aug.  14,  1875;  Sept.  9,  1876;  Apr.  23,  1879;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Oct.  12, 
27,  Nov.  12,  1857;  Apr.  13,  May  14,  Aug.  12, 1858;  Apr.  23,  Aug.  25,  Oct.  28, 
1859;  Sept  23,  27,  Nov.  27,  1872;  Nov.  17,  1874;  July  26,  1875;  March  24, 
Apr.  12, 1877;  8.  F.  CaU,  July  21, 1866;  May  23,  Sept  23, 1872;  Oct  14, 1874; 
July  18,  22,  25,  1875;  Feb.  16,  March  9,  24,  25,  May  29, 1877;  8.  F.  Alto. 
Oct  12,  21,  1857;  Aug.  13,  1858;  Jan.  6,  May  8,  June  26,  1859;  Feb.  9,  1873; 
July  28,  Aug.  23,  1875;  March  24,  Apr.  7,  1877;  8.  F.  Chronicle,  March  22, 
23,  31.  Apr.  8,  1877;  8.  F.  Post,  March  22,  23,  1877;  8.  F.  Herald,  Oct  12, 
27,  Nov.  2,  1857;  Mining  and  Sdenti/ic  Press,  July  31,  1875,  March  31,  1877; 
Pacific  Bural  Press,  March  31,  1877;  Oakland  Tribune,  Apr.  9,  1877;  Sac. 
Daily  Unioi^  Oct  13,  Dea  18»  1857;  March  1,  Aug.  14^  1858;  Apr.  14,  25, 
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It  was  a  ghastly  sight  that  met  them  at  this  Wy- 
oming of  the  west,  amid  the  peaceful  vales  of  Zion, 
and  one  that  caused  even  the  assassins  to  sicken  and 
turn  pale.     The  corpses  had  been  entirely  stripped  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  also  carried  off  the  clothing, 
provisions,  wagon-covers,  and  even  the  bedding  of  the 
emigrants.     In  one  group  were  the  naked  bodies  of 
six  or  seven  women,  in  another  those  of  ten  young 
children,  some  of  them  horribly  mangled  and  most  of 
them  scalped.     The  dead  were  now  dragged  to  a  ra- 
vine near  by  and  piled  in  heaps;  a  little  earth  was 
scattered  over  them,  but  so  little  that  it  was  washed 
away  by  the  first  rains,  leaving  the  remains  to  be  de- 
voured by  wolves  and  coyotes,  the  imprint  of  whose 
teeth  was  afterward  found  on  their  bones.     It  was 
not  until  nearly  two  years  later  that  they  were  de- 
cently interred  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  sent  for 
that  purpose  from  Camp  Floyd.     On  reaching  Moun- 
tain Meadows,  the  men  found  skulls  and  bones  scat- 
tered for  the  space  of  a  mile  around  the  ravine,  whence 
they  had  been  dragged  by  wild  beasts.     Nearly  all 
the  bodies  had  been  gnawed  b^  wolves,  so  that  few 
could  be  recognized,  and  their  dismembered  skeletons 
were  bleached  by  long  exposure.     Many  of  the  skulls 
were  crushed  in  with  the  put-ends  of  muskets  or  cleft 
with  tomahawks;  others  were  shattered  by  fire-arms, 
discharged  close  to  the  head.     A  few  remnants  of 
apparel,  torn  from  the  backs  of  women  and  children 
as  they  ran  from  the  clutch  of  their  pursuers,  still 
fluttered  among  the  bushes,  and  near  by  were  masses 
of  human  hair,  matted  and  trodden  in  the  mould.*' 

1869;  Jan.  29,  1867;  Nov.  28,  1872;  Nov.  24,  1874;  CaL  MercantiU  Journal, 
1800,  pp.  183-4;  Stockton  Independent,  June  11,  1879;  SanJos4  Weddy  Argw, 
Dec.  6,  1874;  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  May  12,  1877;  San  BuenavenCura  Signal, 
June  23,  1877;  Winnemucca  Silver  State,  July  19,  1875;  Antioch  Ledger,  Nov. 
21,  1875;  Atistin  Reese  Riwr  Reveille,  July  12,  1864;  Oold  HiU  News,  Sept.  21, 
1872;  Feb.  1.  1875;  Sept.  12,  1870;  Carson  Stale  Register,  Sept.  26,  1872;  Pres- 
cott  Miner,  Dec.  12, 1874,  Apr.  11,  1879;  Idaho  World,  Oct.  1,  1876;  Portfand 
Weekly  Standard,  Apr,  6,  1877;  Or.  Argus,  Dec.  12,  1857,  July  16,  1858;  Or, 
Statesman,  Nov.  3,  1857.  For  cuts  of  the  massacre,  see  BeadleU  Western 
Wilds,  408;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  facing  p.  183;  Stenlmuse^s  Rocky  Mountain 
Saints,  facing  p.  424;  Lce*s  Mormonism  CTnvailed,  facing  p.  240. 

» Bept  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Brewer,  dated  Mountain  Meadows,  May  6, 
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Over  the  last  resting-place  of  the  victims  was  built  a 
cone-shaped  cairn,  some  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  lean- 
ing against  its  northern  base  was  placed  a  rough  slab 
of  granite,  with  the  following  inscription:  "Here  120 
men,  women,  and  children  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  early  in  Sept.  1857.  They  were  from  Arkan- 
sas." The  cairn  was  surmounted  bv  a  cross  of  cedar, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words:  "Vengeance  is 
mine:  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."^ 

The  survivors  of  the  slaughter  were  seventeen  chil- 
dren, from  two  months  to  seven  years  of  age,  who 
were  carried,  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre,  by  John 
D.  Lee,  Daniel  TuUis,  and  others  to  the  house  of 
Jacob  Hamblin,*  and  afterward  placed  in  charge  of 
Mormon  families  at  Cedar,  Harmony,  and  elsewhere. 
All  of  them  were  recovered  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  rescued  a  few 
months  later,  and  though  thinly  clad,  they  bore  no 
marks  of  ill  usage.^     In  the  following  year  they  were 

1859,  in  Sen.  Doc.,  36th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  16-17;  Captain 
Campbeirs  rept,  in  Mess,  and  Doc.,  1859-00,  pt  2,  p.  207;  Hutchings'  Cal. 
Mag.,  iv.  346-7.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  writing  from  S. 
L.  City,  Nov.  8,  1874,  states  that  William  H.  Eogers,  Indian  agent,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  from  Camp  floyd  with  a  party  of  cavalry  and  bury  the 
remains  in  the  summer  of  1858.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  official  docu* 
ments,  thou|;h  the  massacre  was  known  to  Sup.  Forney  at  least  as  early  as 
June  22d  of  that  year.  See  his  letter  to  C.  E.  Mix,  in  Sen.  Doc.,  ut  supr% 
pp.  44-5. 

'^Cuto  will  be  foond  in  Stenhouse'a  Tell  It  AU,  335;  Hutchingie  Cal.  Mag., 
iv.  347.  The  cairn,  cross,  and  slab  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  order 
of  Brigham.  CradUbaugh^s  Mormoninn,  14. 

» Forney's  rept,  in  Sen.  Doe.,  36th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  79-80, 
where  their  names  are  given;  see  also  p.  87;  Lee^e  Mormonism  Unvailed,  243. 
Bishop  Smith's  statement,  in  Stenhoiiae*s  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  441-2.  In 
ffiving  the  result  of  his  investigation,  Forney  states  (p.  76)  that  Hamblin  had 
left  his  home  several  weeks  before  the  massacre,  and  did  not  return  until 
several  days  after  it  occurred.  This  statement  was  confirmed,  at  the  trial  of 
Lee,  in  the  deposition  of  George  A.  Smith,  who  alleged  that  Hamblin  was 
encamped  with  him  at  Com  Creek  on  Aug.  25, 1857.  MUUnnial  Star,  xxxvii. 
675.  See  also  LiUWs  Ja/:6b  Hamblin,  45.  Nevertheless  Hamblin  was  ac- 
cused of  complicity.  Affidavit  of  Capt.  Jas  Lynch,  in  Sen.  Doe.,  36th  Cong. 
Ist  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  p.  83. 

* '  I  succeeded  in  getting  sixteen  children,  all,  it  is  said,  that  remain  of 
this  butchering  affair.  I  have  the  children  with  me;  they  seem  contented  and 
happy;  poorly  clad,  however.'  Forney's  letter  to  General  Johnston,  in  Sen. 
Doc.,  ut  snptra,  p.  8.  'The  seventeenth  child  was  recovered  last  April' 
(1859.)  '  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  when  I  obtained  the  children  they  were 
in  a  better  condition  than  children  generally  in  the  settlements  in  which  they 
lived.'  Forney* s  JRept,  in  Id,,  pp.  87,  89.    On  the  other  hand,  Captain  James 
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conveyed  to  ArkaDsas,  the  sum  of  $10,000  having 
been  appropriated  by  congress  for  their  recovery  and 
restoration.*^ 

To  Brigham  Young,  as  governor  and  superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs,  belonged  the  duty  of  ordering 
an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  massa- 
cre and  of  bringing  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.  His 
reasons  for  evading  this  duty  are  best  explained  in  his 
own  words.  In  his  deposition  at  the  trial  of  John  D. 
Lee,  when  asked  why  he  had  not  instituted  proceed- 
ings, he  thus  made  answer:  "Because  another  gov- 
ernor had  been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  then  on  the  way  here  to  take 
my  place,  and  I  did  not  know  how  soon  he  might  ar- 
rive; and  because  the  United  States  judges  were  not 
in  the  territory.  Soon  after  Governor  Gumming  ar- 
rived I  asked  him  to  take  Judge  Gradlebaugh,  who 
belonged  to  the  southern  district,  with  him,  and  I 
would  accompany  them  with  suflScient  aid  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  and  bring  the  offenders  to  jus- 
tice.'"^ 

Lynch,  who  aooompaiiied  Fomey't  parfy^  statec  nnder  oath  that  when  he 
first  saw  them  the  children  were  'with  little  or  no  clothing,  covered  with 
filth  and  dirt. '  /cf  . ,  p.  81 .  Judge  Cradlebangh  says  nothing  about  their  being 
ill  treated.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  children  hi^  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  Indians,  but  this  is  aenied  by  all  the  officers  and  officials  whose  re- 
ports are  ffiven  in  Id, ,  passim.  '  No  one  can  depict  the  glee  of  these  infants, ' 
remarks  Qndlebangh,  '  when  they  realized  that  they  were  in  the  custody  of 
what  they  called  '*  the  Americans  " — ^for  such  is  the  designation  of  those  not 
Mormons.  They  sav  they  never  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Indiana.  I  recol- 
lect one  of  them,  John  Calvin  Sorrow,  after  he  found  he  was  safe,  and  before 
he  was  brought  away  from  Salt  Lake  City,  although  not  yet  nine  years  of 
affe,  sitting  in  a  contemplatiye  mood,  no  doubt  thinkmg  of  theextenninatian 
of  his  family,  saylxig:  *'  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  a  manl  I  know  what  I  would  do:  I 
would  shoot  John  D.  Lee.  I  saw  him  shoot  my  mother. "  I  shall  never  forget 
how  he  looked.'  Mormonism^  13. 

""  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  treatment  and  dintositiQn  of  the  chil- 
dren, see  Sen.  Doc,  d6th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  iL  no.  42,  passmi;  8.  F.  AUa,  Feb. 
23,  March  12,  May  29,  July  10,  20,  1850;  S.  F.  BuUetin,  May  30,  31,  June 
6,  Aug.  13,  1859;  Sae.  Union,  July  19,  1859.  Cradlebangh  says  that  on  tbeir 
way  back  they  frequently  pointed  out  carriages  and  stock  that  had  belonged 
to  the  train,  and  stated  whose  property  they  were.  Mormonitm^  14w 

^  The  Lee  Trial,  37;  Lee^eMonmmim  Unvailed,d06^i  Af ttfemtwl  iSbir, 
xxzviL  675;  TuUidge*  Hist.  8.  L.  OUy,  243.  In  a  oonversatioQ  with  Ctover- 
nor  Cumming,  Oeorge  A.  Smith  remarked:  '  If  the  business  had  not  been  takeo 
out  of  our  hands  bv  a  change  of  officers  in  the  territory,  the  Mountain  Mead* 
OWB  affidr  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  should  have  attended  to  when  a  U.  S. 
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The  Mormons  concerned  in  the  massacre  had  pledged 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  stand  by  each 
other,  and  always  to  insist  that  the  deed  was  done  en- 
tirely bv  Indians.  For  several  months  it  was  believed 
by  the  federal  authorities  that  this  was  the  case ;  when 
it  became  known,  however,  that  some  of  the  children 
had  been  spared,  suspicion  at  once  pointed  elsewhere, 
for  among  all  the  murders  committed  by  the  Utahs, 
there  was  no  instance  of  their  having  shown  any  such 
.  compunction.  Moreover,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
an  armed  party  of  Mormons  had  left  Cedar  City,  had 
returned  with  spoil,  and  that  the  Indians  complained 
of  being  unfairly  treated  in  the  division  of  the  booty. 
Notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts,  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  United  States  officials  procured 
evidence  sufficient  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  mur- 
der to  any  of  the  parties  implicated,  and  it  was  not 
until  March  1859  that  Judge  Cradlebaugh  held  a  ses* 
sion  of  court  at  Prove.  At  this  date  only  six  or  eight 
persons  had  been  committed  for  trial,  and  were  now 
m  the  guard-house  at  Camp  Floyd,"  some  of  them 
being  accused  of  taking  part  m  the  massacre  and  some 
of  other  charges. 

Accompanied  by  a  military  guard,  as  there  was  no 
jail  within  his  district  and  no  other  means  of  securing 
the  prisoners,  the  judge  opened  court  on  the  8th.  In 
his  address  to  the  OTand  jury  he  specified  a  number 
of  crimes  that  had  Been  committed  in  southern  Utah, 
including  the  massacre.  ''To  allow  these  things  to 
pass  over,"  he  observed,  "gives  a  color  as  if  they  were 
done  by  authoribr.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  case  as 
the  Mountain  Meadows  shows  that  there  was  some 
person  hi^h  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  done  by  that  authority. .  .You  can  know  no  law 
but  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  you 
have  here.     No  person  can  commit  crimes  and  say 

oonrt  lat  in  Kmthem  Utah.    We  111001(1  lee  whether  or  not  white  men  wert 
concerned  in  the  a£fair  with  the  Indiane.'  Little's  Jacob  Hamblin,  67. 
'Cntdlebengh't  letter  in  Meta.  and  Doc.,  1859-60,  pt  ii  140. 
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they  are  authorized  by  higher  authorities^  and  V 
they  have  any  such  notions  they  will  have  to  dispel 
them."*^  The  grand  jury  refused  to  find  bills  against 
any  of  the  accused,  and,  after  remaining  in  session  for 
a  fortnight,  were  discharged  by  Cradlebaugh  as  "a 
useless  appendage  to  a  court  of  justice,"  the  judge  re- 
marking: "If  this  court  cannot  bring  you  to  a  proper 
sense  of  your  duty,  it  can  at  least  turn  the  savages 
held  in  custody  loose  upon  you."" 

Judge  Cradlebaugh's  address  was  ill  advised.  The 
higher  authority  of  which  he  spoke  could  mean  only 
the  authority  of  the  church,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 
first  presidency;  and  to  contemn  and  threaten  to  im- 
peach that  authority  before  a  Mormon  grand  jury 
was  a  gross  judicial  blunder.  Though  there  may  have 
been  cause  for  suspicion,  there  was  no  fair  color  of 
testimony,  and  there  is  none  yet,  that  Brigham  or 
his  colleagues  were  implicated  in  the  massacre.  Apart 
from  the  hearsay  evidence  of  Cradlebaugh  and  of  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  .Utah,*^  together  with  the  state- 
ments of  John  D.  Lee,**  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to 
frame  a  charge  of  complicity  against  them.  That  the 
massacre  occurred  the  day  after  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, and  within  two  days  of  the  threat  uttered 
by  Brigham  in  the  presence  of  Van  Vliet;  that  Brig- 
ham,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  failed  to 
embody  in  his  report  any  mention  of  the  massacre; 

^  A  copy  of  the  judge's  charge  will  be  found  in  8tenhouse*a  Mochy  Mountain 
Saints,  403-6. 

*i  CradlthaugKa  Mormommif  11;  The  Lee  Trials  6. 

*'  Major  Caiieton,  of  the  first  dragoons.  In  a  despatch  to  the  aasistai^t 
adjutant-general  at  San  Francisco,  dated  Mountain  Meadows,  May  25,  1859, 
he  says:  'A  Pah  Ute  chief  of  the  Santa  Clara  band,  named  Jackson,  who  was 
one  of  the  attacking  party,  and  had  a  brother  slain  b}r  the  emigrants  from 
their  corral  by  the  spring,  says  that  orders  came  down  in  a  letter  from  Brig- 
ham Young  that  the  emigrants  were  to  be  killed;  and  a  chief  of  the  Pah  Utes, 
named  Toache,  now  living  on  the  Virgin  Kiver,  told  me  that  a  letter  from 
Brigham  Young  to  the  same  effect  was  brought  down  to  the  Virgin  River 
band  by  a  man  named  Huntingdon.'  A  copy  of  the  major's  despatch  will  be 
found  in  the  Hand-book  qf  MormfmUm,  67-9.  Cradlebaugh  says  that  after 
the  attack  had  been  made,  one  of  the  Indians  declared  that  a  white  man  came 
to  their  camp  with  written  orders  from  Brigham  to  'go  and  help  to  whip  Um 
emigrants.'  Mormonism,  11. 

«Lee's 


confession,  in  Momumum  Unvailed,  passim. 
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that  for  a  long  time  afterward  no  allusion  to  it  was 
made  in  the  tabernacle  or  in  the  Desert  News — the 
church  organ  of  the  saints — and  then  only  to  deny 
that  the  Mormons  had  any  share  in  it;"^  and  that  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  Deserct  News  of  the  arrival 
or  departure  of  the  emigrants; — all  this  was,  at  best, 
but  presumptive  evidence,  and  did  not  excuse  the 
slur  that  was  now  cast  on  the  church  and  the  church 
dignitaries.  *'  I  fear,  and  I  regret  to  say  it,"  remarks 
the  superintendent  of  Indians  affairs,  in  August  1859, 
"that  with  certain  parties  here  there  is  a  greater 
anxiety  to  connect  Brigham  Young  and  other  church 
dignitaries  with  every  criminal  offence  than  diligent 
endeavor  to  punish  the  actual  perpetrators  of  crime." "* 
The  judge's  remarks  served  no  purpose,  except  to 
draw  forth  from  the  mayor  of  Prove  a  protest  against 
the  presence  of  the  troops,  €ts  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.  The  judge  replied  that 
good  American  citizens  need  have  no  fear  of  American 
troops,  whereupon  the  citizens  of  Prove  petitioned 
Governor  Gumming  to  order  their  removal.  Gum- 
ming, who  was  then  at  Prove,  was  oflBcially  informed 
by  the  mayor  that  the  civil  authorities  were  prepared 
and  ready  to  keep  in  safe  custody  all  prisoners  arrested 
for  trial,  and  others  whose  presence  might  be  neces- 
sary. He  therefore  requested  General  Johnston  to 
withdraw  the  force  which  was  then  encamped  at  the 
court-house,  stating  that  its  presence  was  unnecessary. 
The  general  refused  to  comply,  being  sustained  in  his 

^  The  maBBAcre  is  thus  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  MiUenniaJ  Start 
zxziz.  785  (Dec.  3, 1877).  'The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  any  overt 
act — ^mnch  leas  the  terrible  butchery  at  Mountain  Meadows— was  farthest 
from  Brigham  Young's  policy  at  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of  humanitarian 
considerations.  There  can  be  but  one  just  view  of  that  melancholy  event — 
that  it  was  an  act  of  retaliation  by  the  Indians.'  The  emigrants  are  then 
accused  of  the  poisoning  at  Com  Creek,  and  blamed  for  takmff  the  southern 
Toote  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Mormons.  Forney  states  that  the  names 
of  the  guilty  parties  were  published  in  the  VaUey  Tan,  Sen,  Doc,^  36th  Cong. 
Ist  Sess.,  ii  no.  42,  p.  86. 

"^  Letter  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  afGEurs,  in  Sea,  /)oc.,  36th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.,  ii,  no.  42,  p.  74.  Capt.  Lynch,  M,  p.  84,  calls  Forney  'a  veritable 
old  granny,'  but,  with  the  exception  of  Gov.  Gunmiing,  he  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  who  kept  his  head  at  tnis  juncture. 

HiR.  UXAB.     86 
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ajction  by  the  judges;*  and  on  the  27th  of  March 
Gumming  issued  a  proclamation  protesting  against 
all  movements  of  troops  except  such  as  accorded 
with  his  own  instructions  as  chief  executive  magis- 
trate.*^ A  few  days  later  the  detachment  was  with- 
drawn. 

Notwithstanding  the  contumacy  of  the  grand  jury, 
Cradlebaugh  continued  the  sessions  of  his  court,  still 
resolved  to  bring  to  justice  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre^  and  in  crimes  com- 
mitted elsewhere  in  the  territory.  Bench-warrants, 
based  on  sworn  information,  were  issued  against  a 
number  of  persons,  and  the  United  States  marshal, 
aided  by  a  military  escort,  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
arrests." 

Among  other  atrocities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Mormons  was  one  known  as  the  Aiken  massacre,  which 
also  occurred  during  the  year  1857.  Two  brothers 
of  that  name,  with  four  others,  returning  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  eastern  states,  were  arrested  in  southern 
Utah  as  spies,  and,  as  was  alleged,  four  of  the  party 
were  escorted  to  Nephi,  where  it  was  arranged  that 
Porter  Kockwell  and  Sylvanus  Collett  shoidd  assas- 
sinate them.  While  encamped  on  the  Sevier  River 
they  were  attacked  by  night,  two  of  them  being  killed 

''Copies  of  all  the  correspondence  in  tlus  matter,  which  is  somewhat 
Tolnminous,  will  be  foand  in  JfeM.  and  Doc,  1859-dO,  iL  139  et  seq.  The 
action  of  Comminff  was  afterward  sustained  by  the  secretaiy  of  war,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Johnston,  in  /(/. ,  p.  157.  The  judges  also  received  a  sharp 
rebuke  at  the  hands  of  Attorney-general  Black,  who  thus  sums  up  the  case: 
'  On  the  whole,  the  president  is  very  decidedly  of  opinion:  1.  That  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  alone  has  power  to  issue  a  requisition  upon  the  com- 
manding general  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  army;  2.  That  there  was  no 
apparent  occasion  for  the  presence  of  the  troops  at  Provo;  3.  That  if  a 
rescue  of  the  prisoners  in  custody  had  been  attempted,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  marshal,  and  not  of  the  judge,  to  summon  the  force  which  might  he 
necessary  to  prevent  it;  4.  That  the  troops  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to 
Provo  without  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  nor  kept  there  against  his 
remonstrance;  5.  That  the  disregard  of  these  principles  and  roles  of  action 
have  been  in  many  ways  extremely  unfortunate.' 

"  For  copy  of  protest  see  Deseret  Netos,  March  90,  1850,  where*  is  also 
a  protest  from  the  grand  jury  against  their  diehonoFable  dischaige. 

"Cradlebaugh  relates  that  when  these  anests  were  made  a  general 
stampede  occurrod  among  the  Mormons,  esfjeomlly  among  the  duiroh  digni- 
taries, who  fled  to  the  mountains.  MormoMtm^  11. 
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and  two  wounded,  the  latter  escaping  to  Nephi,  whence 
they  started  for  Salt  Lake  City,  but  were  murdered 
on  their  way  at  Willow  Springs.    Although  the  guilty 

I)arties  were  well  known,  it  was  not  until  many  years 
ater  that  one  of  them,  named  CoUett,  was  arrested, 
and  in  October  1878  was  tried  and  acquitted  at 
Provo.*  All  the  eflforts  of  Judgie  Cradlebaugh  availed 
nothing,**  and  soon  afterward  he  discharged  the  pris- 
oners and  adjourned  his  court  sine  die,  entering  on 
his  docket  the  following  minute:  "The  whole  com- 
munity presents  a  united  and  organized  opposition  to 
the  proper  administration  of  justice." 

This  antagonism  between  the  federal  and  territorial 
authorities  continued  until  1874,  at  which  date  an  act 

^Deseret  New$,  Oct.  16,  23,  1878,  where  is  a  reoort  of  CoUett's  trial.  A 
sensational  account  of  this  affitir  is  given  in  Hichnuare  Dtgtroying  Angela  205-9. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  party  had  with  them  money  and  other  property  to 
the  amount  of  $25,000.  See  also  Yfmng's  Wife  No.  19,  270-6;  8,  F.  BuUeUn^ 
May  30,  1859;  8,  F.  Post,  Oct.  11,  1878;  8,  L.  City  Tribune,  Oct.  12,  1878. 
In  the  report  of  the  trial  I  find  no  mention  of  the  murdered  men's  property. 

^  Among  others,  an  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  what  were  known  as 
the  Potter  and  Parrish  murders  at  Springville,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
in  8tenhouae*8  Rocky  Mountain  8aint9,  462-7.  The  proceedings  in  these  cases 
will  he  found  in  the  Deseret  News^  Apr.  6,  1859.  In  his  address  to  the  grand 
jury,  Cradlebaugh  states  that  three  persons  were  killed  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  young  Pamsh,  who  was  amon^  the  intended  victims  but  made  his  escape, 
could  certainly  identihr  the  parties.  The  judge  also  mentions  the  cases  of 
Henry  Fobbs,  murdered  near  Fort  Bridger  while  on  his  way  from  Oalifomia, 
and  of  Heniy  Jones,  said  to  have  been  castrated  at  S.  L.  City,  and  afterward 
shot  at  Pond  Town,  near  Payson.  8tenhause*s  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  404-^. 
This  writer  relates  that  the  marshal  and  his  posse  approached  Springville  be- 
fore daylight  and  surrounded  that  settlement,  but  on  entering  the  houses,  it 
was  found  that  the  culprits  had  already  escaped,  and  after  searching  the  caflon 
some  few  miles  farther  on,  the  party  returned,  having  accomplished  nothing. 
See  also  Deseret  News,  Apr.  6, 1859.  For  reports  of  other  murders  committM 
about  this  period,  some  of  them  being  attributed  to  Mormons,  see  Sen,  Doc., 
36th  Coug.  Ist  Sess.,  xi.  no.  42,  passim;  Burton*s  City  of  the  Saints,  274; 
Hickman^  Destroying  Angel,  122  et  seq.;  Bowies'  Our  New  West,  266.  At 
this  date  the  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  teeming  with  accounts  of 
atrocities  said  to  nave  been  committed  by  Mormons,  for  which  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  8.  F.  Bulletin,  May  20,  Nov.  26,  Bee.  21, 1858;  Jan.  4,  24,  Apr. 
25,  May  9,  30,  Aug.  8,  24,  25,  30,  1859;  8.  F.  Alto,  May  15,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  1, 
1857:  Jan.  25,  Nov.  4,  1858;  Jan.  13,  May  9,  Aug.  30,  31,  Sept.  14,  Nov.  20, 
1859;  Sac.  Union,  May  15,  1857;  Jan.  6,  18,  May  11,  14,  Sept.  8, 1859;  Jan. 
16,  1860.  Most  of  the  murders  committed  appear  to  have  been  those  of  des- 
peradoes who  defied  the  law.  On  May  17,  1860,  for  instance,  two  men  of  this 
stamp  were  shot  in  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Commentins  on  this  affair, 
the  Deseret  News  of  May  23d  remarks:  '  Murder  after  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted with  impunity  within  the  precincts  of  Salt  Lake  Citv,  till  such  occur- 
rences do  not  seemingly  attract  much  attention,  particularly  when  the  mur- 
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was  passed  by  congress  ^4n  relation  to  courts  and  judi* 
cial  officers  in  the  territory  of  Utah/'  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Poland  bill/*  whereby  the  summoning 
of  grand  and  petit  iuries  was  regulated,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  the  better  administration  of  justice. 
The  first  grand  jury  impanelled  under  this  law  was 
instructed  by  Jacob  S.  Boreman,  then  in  charge  of 
the  second  judicial  district,  to  investigate  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre  and  find  bills  of  indictment 
against  the  parties  implicated.  A  joint  indictment 
for  conspiracy  and  murder  was  found  against  John  D. 
Lee,  William  H.  Dame,  Isaac  C.  Haight,  John  M. 
Higbee,  Philip  Klingensmith,  and  others.**  Warrants 
were  issued  for  their  arrest,  and  after  a  vigorous 
search  Lee  and  Dame  were  captured,  the  former  being 
found  (Concealed  in  a  hog-pen  at  a  small  settlement 
named  Panguitch,  on  the  Sevier  River.** 

After  some  delay,  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing evidence,  the  12th  of  July,  1875,  was  appointed 
for  the  trial  at  Beaver  City  in  southern  Utah.**  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  this  day  the  court  was  opened,  Judge 
Boreman  presiding,  but  further  delay  was  caused  by 
the  absence  of  witnesses,  and  the  fact  that  Lee  had 
promised  to  make  a  full  confession,  and  thus  turn 
state's  evidence.  In  his  statement  the  prisoner  de- 
tailed minutely  the  plan  and  circumstances  of  the 

derad  hare  bad  the  repntation  of  being  thieves  and  nrardereia  or  of  aanofiiating 
with  Bach  characters.^ 

*^  Approved  June  23,  1874.  See  Deaerei  Kewe,  July  8»  1874. 

**  The  Lee  Trial,  6.  Forney  states  that  Smith,  Lee,  Higby,  Bishop  Davis, 
Ira  Hatch,  and  David  Tullis  were  the  most  gailty.  Letter  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  in  Sen,  Doc,  36th  Gong.  Ist  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  p.  86. 

^  A  detailed  aoconnt  of  the  arrest  of  John  f>,  Lee  by  Wm  Stokes,  depa^ 
U.  S.  marshal,  is  civen  in  Lee's  Mormoniem  dnvcUled,  293-301.  See  also 
BeadU^s  Western  WUdsy  490-2,  where  is  a  cut  showing  the  scene  of  this 
incident.  The  two  versions  differ  somewhat,  Beadle  stating  that  the  arrest 
was  made  by  Marshal  Owens. 

*^More  than  100  subpoenas  had  been  issued,  but  though  many  obeyed  the 
summons,  several  material  witnesses  were  not  forthcoming — ^among  them  being 
Philip  Klingensmith,  Joel  White,  and  William  Hawley,  all  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  massacre.  Klingensmith,  who  had  promised  to  make  a  con- 
fession, arrived  a  day  or  two  later,  in  custody  of  a  deputy,  and  Joel  White 
was  induced  to  trust  himself  to  the  notorious  Bill  Hickman,  then  acting  as 
special  deputy  marshal.  The  Lee  Trial,  8» 
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tragedy,  from  the  day  when  the  emigrants  left  Cedar 
City  until  the  butchery  at  Mountain  Meadows.  He 
avowed  that  Higbee  and  Haight  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  massacre,  which,  he  declared,  was  com- 
mitted in  obedience  to  military  orders,  but  said  noth- 
ing as  to  the  complicity  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  by  whom  it  was  believed  that  these  orders 
were  issued.^  The  last  was  the  very  point  that  the 
prosecution  desired  to  establish,  its  object,  compared 
with  which  the  conviction  of  the  accused  was  but  a 
minor  consideration,  being  to  get  at  the  inner  facts 
of  the  case.  The  district  attorney**  refused,  there- 
fore, to  accept  the  confession,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  made  in  good  faith.  Finally  the  case  was 
brought  to  trial  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  jury,  of  whom  eight  were  Mormons, 
failed  to  agree,  after  remaining  out  of  court  for  three 
days.**  Lee  was  then  remanded  for  a  second  trial, 
which  was  held  before  the  district  court  at  Beaver 
Citv  between  the  13th  and  20th  of  September,  1876, 
Judge  Boreman  again  presiding.^ 

^Portions  of  thia  first  oonfeadon  will  be  fotmd  in  Id,,  8-9;  8.  F,  Cctttf 
July  21, 1875;  S.  F.  BnUethi,  Jaly  21,  1875. 

**  William  C.  Carey,  who  was  assisted  b^  B.  N.  Baskiiu  Sutherland  and 
Bates,  Judge  Hoge,  WeUs  Spicer,  John  McFarlane,  and  W.  W.  Bishop  ap- 
peared for  the  prisoner.  Sutherland  and  Bates  were  the  attorneys  of  the  first 
presidency. 

**  For  names  of  jurors,  see  The  Lee  Trial,  11.  On  p.  62,  it  ia  stated  that 
the  foreman,  who  was  a  gentile,  sided  with  the  Mormons,  the  three  remaining 
gentiles  being  in  fayor  of  a  conviction.  In  The  Lee  Trials  published  in  pamph- 
let form  by  the  8.  L,  Daily  Tribune-Reporter  (S.  L.  City,  1875),  we  haye  a  fair 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  first  trial,  except  tliat  the  ^ubUshers  seem 
unduly  anxious  to  cast  the  onus  of  the  ch&rge  on  the  first  presidency.  Other 
reports  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Deeeret  Ketos,  commencing  July  28» 
1875;  Beadle*8  Wedem  WOde,  504-13;  Young's  Wife  No.  19, 256-60;  the^Zlo 
Independent,  Aug.  7,  1875;  the  Helena  Independent,  July  29,  1875. 

^For  names  of  jurors,  see  Defteret  News,  Sept  20, 1876.  Lee  had  been  cut 
off  from  the  churoh  in  187 1»  and  among  anti-Mormon  writers  it  is  stated  that 
the  churoh  authorities  now  withdrew  all  assistance  and  sympathy,  and  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  him.  Lee^e  Mormonitm  UnvaHed,  82;  Beadle's  Wegtem 
Wilds,  515.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Mormonism  Unvailed,  W.  W.  Bishop 
says  that  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  jury- 
men, and  that  the  list  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  Mormons,  who  marked 
with  a  dash  those  who  would  conyict,  with  an  asterisk  those  who  would  prob- 
ably not  conyict,  and  with  two  asterisks  those  who  would  certainly  not  con- 
yict The  names  of  the  jurors  accepted  were,  of  course,  marked  with  two 
asterisks,  bat  they  foand  Lea  guilty,  as  directed  by  the  church  authorities. 
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The  caurt-room  was  crowded  with  spectators,  who 
cared  little  for  the  accused,  but  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  evidence,  which,  as  they  supposed, 
would  certainly  implicate  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
They  listened  in  vain.  In  opening  the  case  to  the 
jury,  the  district  attorney *•  stated  that  he  came  there 
to  try  John  D.  Lee,  and  not  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Mormon  church.  He  proposed  to  prove  that  Lee 
had  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  Mormon  church;  that  by 
means  of  a  &BLg  of  truce  Lee  had  induced  the  emi- 
grants to  give  up  their  arms;  that  with  his  own  hands 
the  prisoner  had  shot  two  women,  and  brained  a  third 
with  the  but-end  of  his  rifle;  that  he  had  cut  the 
throat  of  a  wounded  man,  whom  he  dragged  forth 
from  one  of  the  wagons;  and  that  he  had  gathered 
up  the  property  of  the  emigrants  and  used  it  or  sold 
it  for  his  own  benefit.^ 

These  charges,  and  others  relating  to  incidents  that 
have  already  been  mentioned,  were  in  the  main  sub- 
stantiated. The  first  evidence  introduced  was  docu- 
mentary, and  included  the  depositions  of  Brigham 
Young  and  George  A.  Smith,  and  a  letter  written  by 
Lee  to  the  former,  wherein  he  attempted  to  throw 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  deed  upon  the  Indians. 
Brigham  alleged  that  he  heard  nothing  about  the 
massacre  until  some  time  after  it  occurred,  and  then 
only  by  rumor;  that  two  or  three  months  later  Lee 
called  at  his  office  and  gave  an  account  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, which  he  charged  to  Indians;  that  he  gave  no 
directions  as  to  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and 
knew  nothing  about  its  disposal;  that  about  the  lOth 
of  September,  1857,  he  received  a  communication 
from  Isaac  C.  Haight  of  Cedar  City,  concerning  the 
Arkansas  party,  and  in  his  answer  had  given  orders 

'  Sumner  Howard,  who  was  assiBtod  by  Predeypennv.  The  priatmer's 
oounsel  were  Wells  Spicer,  J.  G.  Foster,  and  W.  W.  Bishop.  The  trial  of 
John  Lee,  in  Mormonism  (Jnvcufed,  302. 

^  A  sammary  of  Howard's  opening  address  to  the  jniTf  which  was  for- 
cible and  well  studied,  will  be  foond  in  the  DtMrtt  NeufB,  Sept.  20,  1870. 
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to  pacify  the  Indians  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  allow 
this  and  all  other  companies  of  emigrants  to  pass 
through  the  territory  unmolested.  George  A.  Smith, 
who  had  been  suspected  of  complicity,  through  at- 
tending a  council  at  which  Dame,  Haight,  and  others 
had  arranged  their  plans,  denied  that  he  was  ever  an 
accessary  thereto.  He  also  deposed  that  he  had  met 
the  emigrants  at  Corn  Creek,  some  eighty  miles  north 
of  Cedar,  on  the  25th  of  August,  while  on  his  way 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
massacre  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Bridger. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Daniel  H.  Wells, 
who  merely  stated  that  Lee  was  a  man  of  influence 
among  the  Indians,  and  understood  their  language 
sufficiently  to  converse  with  them.  James  Haslem 
testified  ^at  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, September  7,  1857,  he  was  ordered  by  Isaac  C. 
Haight  to  start  for  Salt  Lake  City  and  with  aU  speed 
deliver  a  letter  or  message  to  Brigham  Young.  He 
arrived  at  11a.  m.  on  the  following  Thursday,  and 
four  hours  later  was  on  his  way  back  with  the  an- 
swer. As  he  set  forth,  Brigham  said  to  him:  "Go 
with  all  speed,  spare  no  horse-flesh.  The  emigrants 
must  not  be  meddled  with,  if  it  takes  all  Iron 
county  to  prevent  it  They  must  go  free  and  unmo- 
lested."« 

Samuel  McMurdy  testified  that  he  saw  Lee  shoot 
-one  of  the  women,  and  two  or  three  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  in  the  wagons.  Jacob  Hamblin 
alleged  that  soon  after  the  massacre  he  met  Lee 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fillmore,  when  the  latter  stated 
that  two  young  girls,"  who  had  been  hiding  in  the 
underbrush  at  Mountain  Meadows,  were  brought 
into  his  presence  by  a  Utah  chief.  The  Indian  asked 
what  should  be  done  with  them.  "They  must  be 
shot,"  answered  Lee;  "they  are  too  old  to  be  spared." 

*>  Ibid.  Haalem's  testimony,  together  with  other  evidence  tending  to  ex- 
onlpate  the  dignitaries  of  the  chnrch,  is  omitted  in  the  account  of  the  trial 
given  in  Lee*s  Mcrmonitm  UnvaUed, 

^  From  13  to  16  years  of  age. 
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*'They  are  too  pretty  to  be  killed,"  answered  the  chief. 
"Such  are  my  orders,"  rejoined  Lee;  whereupon  the 
Indian  shot  one  of  them,  and  Lee  dragged  the  other 
to  the  ground  and  cut  her  throat.* 

On  the  testimony  which  we  have  now  before  us  I 
will  make  but  one  comment.  If  Haslem's  statement 
was  true,  Brigham  was  clearly  no  accomplice;  if  it 
was  false,  and  his  errand  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  a  mere 
trick  of  the  first  presidency,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  Brigham  would  have  betrayed  his  intention  to 
Van  Vliet  by  using  the  remarks  that  he  made  only 
two  days  before  the  event.  Moreover,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
latter  theory  with  the  shrewd  and  far-sighted  policy 
of  this  able  leader,  who  well  knew  that  his  militia 
were  no  match  for  the  army  of  Utah,  and  who  would 
have  been  the  last  one  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  a 
great  nation  against  his  handful  of  followers.** 

Lee  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  being  allowed  to  select  the  mode  of  his  execution, 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  but  the  judgment  was 
sustained,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  sentence  should 
be  carried  into  eflfect  on  the  23d  of  March,  1877.* 
William  H.  Dame,  Isaac  C.  Haight,  and  others  who 
had  also  been  arraigned  for  trial,  were  soon  afterward 
discharged  from  custody. 

A  few  days  before  his  execution^  Lee  made  a  con- 

^Deteret  News^  Sept.  20, 1876;  confirmed  in  the  trial  of  John  D.  Lee,  in 
Mormonwm  UnvaOed^Ml,  365-7. 

^Itl  a  Bwom  statement  made  at  S.  L.  City,  Oct  24,  1884,  Wilford  Wood- 
raff  states  that  he  was  present  when  Lee  had  an  interview  with  Brigham 
Young  in  the  autumn  of  1857;  that  the  latter  was  de«>ly  affected,  shed  tears, 
and  said  he  was  sorry  that  innocent  blood  had  been  shed.  A  copy  of  it  will 
be  found  in  Tltt  Mountain  Meadows  Mauacre,  51-4,  a  ropubUshed  lecture  by 
Elder  C.  W.  Penrose  (S.  L.  City,  1884). 

^  Reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  second  trial  will  be  found  in  Lee^a  Mor^ 
numism  UnvaUed,  302-78;  The  Detieret  JVeccw,  Sept  20,  27,  1876;  BeadU's 
Western  Wilds^  515-19.  In  passinff  sentence,  Judge Boremanrenuurked:  'The 
men  who  actually  participated  in  the  deed  are  not  the  onl^  gnilty  parties.  Al- 
though the  evidence  shows  plainly  that  yon  were  a  wilhng  participant  in  the 
massacre,  ^et  both  trials  taken  together  show  that  others,  and  some  high  in 
authority,  inaugurated  and  decided  upon  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  emi- 
grants.' 
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fossion,**  in  which  he  attempts  to  palliate  his  guilt,  to 
throw  the  burden  of  the  crime  on  his  accomplices,  es- 
pecially on  Dame,  Haight,  and  Higbee,  and  to  show 
that  the  massacre  was  committed  by  order  of  Brigham 
and  the  high-council.  He  also  makes  mention  of  other 
murders,  or  attempts  to  murder,  which,  as  he  alleges, 
were  committed  by  order  of  some  higher  authority.*' 
''I  feel  composed,  and  as  calm  as  a  summer  morning," 
he  writes  on  the  13th  of  March.  "I  hope  to  meet 
my  fate,  with  manly  courage.  I  declare  my  innocence. 
I  have  done  nothing  designedly  wrong  in  that  unfor- 
tunate and  lamentable  amtir  with  which  I  have  been 
implicated.  I  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  save  them 
from  their-sad  fate.  I  freely  would  have  given  worlds, 
were  they  at  my  command,  to  have  averted  that  evil. 
Death  to  me  has  no  terror.  It  is  but  a  struggle, 
and  all  is  over.  I  know  that  I  have  a  reward  in 
heaven,  and  my  conscience  does  not  accuse  me  " 

Ten  days  later  he  was  led  to  execution  at  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows.  Over  that  spot  the  curse  of  the  al- 
mighty seemed  to  have  fallen.  The  luxuriant  herbage 
that  had  clothed  it  twenty  years  before  had  disap- 
peared; the  springs  'were  dry  and  wasted,  and  now 
there  was  neither  grass  nor  any  green  thing,  save  here 
and  there  a  copse  of  sage-brush  or  of  scrub-oak,  that 

*"  It  will  be  found  eDtire  in  L^%  Mormonism  Unvailed,  213-d2;  and  in  part 
In  Beadles  Western  Wilds,  51&-23,  8tenhou9e?a  TeU  It  AU,  63^-48,  the  laat  of 
these  versions  being  somewhat  garbled.  For  other  accoonts  and  comments, 
see  Deaeret  News,  March  28,  1877;  8.  F.  Post,  March  22,  23,  24,  1877;  San 
BuenaoerUura  Signal^  March  31,  1877;  Sonoma  Democrat,  March  31,  1877; 
Napa  County  Reporter,  Axsr,  7,  1877;  Loa  Angeles  Weekly  Express,  March  24, 
1877;  Los  Angeles  Herald,  March  24, 1877;  Anaheim  Cfazette,  March  24^  1877; 
Western  OregonUm,  Apr.  7,  1877;  Portland  Weekly  Oregonkm,  Apr.  7,  1877. 

^^He  mentions  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  whose  throat  was  cut  by  John 
Weston,  near  Cedar  City,  in  the  winter  of  1857-8;  of  Robert  Keyes,  whose 
assassination  was  attempted  about  the  same  time  by  Philip  Klingensmith;  of 
three  California-bound  emigrants,  who  were  suspected  of  being  spies  and  were 
slain  at  Cedar  in  1857.  An  attempt  was  made,  he  says,  to  assassinate  Lieut 
Tobin  in  the  same  year.  A  youns  man  (name  not  given)  was  murdered  near 
Parowan  in  1854.  At  the  same  ph&oe  William  Laney  narrowly  escaped  mur- 
der, his  skull  being  fractured  with  a  club  by  Barney  Outer,  son-in-law  to  Will- 
iam H.  Dame.  Bosmos  Anderson,  a  Dane,  had  his  throat  cut  at  midnight  by 
Klingensmith  and  others  near  Cedar  City.  Lee's  Confession,  in  Mormonism 
UnvaUeU^  272-83.  Some  of  these  cases  are  imputed  to  the  Danites,  but  I  find 
no  mention  of  them  in  HkhmaaCs  Destroying  Angel,  whose  narzative  oovers 
the  period  1850-65. 
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served  bat  to  make  its  desolation  still  morie  desolate. 
Around  the  cairn  that  marks  their  grave  still  flit,  as 
some  have  related,  the  phantoms  of  the  murdered - 
emigrants,  and  nightly  reSnact  in  ghastly  pantomime 
the  scene  of  this  hideous  tragedy. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  a 
party  of  armed  men  alighting  from  their  wagons 
approached  the  site  of  the  massacre.  Among  them 
were  the  United  States  marshal,  William  Nelson,  the 
district  attorney,  a  military  guard,  and  a  score  of 
'  private  citizens.  In  their  midst  was  John  Doyle  Lee. 
Over  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  wagons  blankets  were 
placed  to  serve  as  a  screen  for  the  firing  party, 
oome  rough  pine  boards  were  then  nailed  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  coffin,  which  was  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  cairn,  and  upon  it  Lee  took  his  seat  until  the 
preparations  were  completed.  The  marshal  now  read 
the  order  of  the  court,  and,  turning  to  the  prisoner, 
.said:  "Mr  Lee,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  before 
the  order  of  the  court  is  carried  into  eflTect,  you  caji 
do  so  now."  Rising  from  the  coffin,®  he  looked  calmly 
.  around  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  unfaltering  voice 
repeated  in  substance  the  statements  already  quoted 
from  his  confession.  "I  have  but  little  to  say  this 
morning,"  he  added.  "It  seems  I  have  to  be  made  a 
victim;  a  victim  must  be  had,  and  I  am  the-  victim. 
I  studied  to  make  Brigham  Young's  will  my  pleasure 
for  thirty  years.  See  now  what  1  have  come  to  this 
day  I  I  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  cowardly,  dastardly 
manner.  I  cannot  help  it;  it  is  my  last  word;  it  is 
so.  I  do  not  fear  death;  I  shall  never  go  to  a  worse 
place  than  I  am  now  in.  I  ask  the  Lord  my  God,  if 
my  labors  are  done,  to  receive  my  spirit."  A  Meth- 
odist clergyman,®  who  acted  as  his  spiritual  adviser, 
then  knelt  by  his  side  and  oflfered  a  brief  prayer,  to 
which  he  listened  attentively.     After  shaking  hands 

**He  first  requested  one  James  Fenneroore,  who  -was  taking  photographs 
of  the  ffroup  in  which  Lee  formed  the  central  figure,  to  send  a  oopv  to  each 
of  his  three  wives,  Rachel,  Sarah,  and  Emma.    Fennemore  promised  to  do  8(k 

•*The  Kev.  George  Stokea. 
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with  those  around  him,  he  removed  a  part  of  his  cloth- 
ingy  handing  his  hat  to  the  marshal,  who  bound  a 
handkerchief  over  his  eves,  his  hands  being  free  at 
his  own  request.  Seating  himself  with  his  face  to 
the  firing  party,  and  with  hands  clasped  over  his 
head,  he  exclaimed :  *^  Let  them  shoot  the  Wis  through 
my  heart  Don't  let  them  mangle  my  body.**  The 
word  of  command  was  given;  the  report  of  rifles 
rang  forth  on  the  still  morning  air,  and  without  a  groan 
or  quiver  the  body  of  the  criminal  fell  back  lifeless  on 
his  coffin.  Grod  was  more  merciful  to  him  than  he 
.had  been  to  his  victims.*^ 

^  The  bod^  was  afterward  interred  by  relatiTes  at  Cedar  City.  Aoooonts 
of  the  execution  will  be  found  in  Lee*»  Mormanigm  Unvailfd,  388-90;- iSi^n- 
hotm's  TeU  It  All,  627-31;  Stenhoute's  Weatem  Wilds,  524-5;  S.  L.  City 
Tribune,  March  31,  1877;  8.  L.  Herald,  March  28,  1877;  8.  F,  BtdleUn, 
March  24,  1877;  8.  F,  Post,  March  24,  1877;  Oakland  Tribune,  March  24, 
1877;  Los  Angeles  Weeldy  Express,  March  31,  1877;  Los  Angeles  Beporter, 
March  23,  24,  1877;  8onoma  Democrat,  March  31,  1877;  Anaheim  Oasette, 

.March  31,  1877;  Mariposa  Gazette,  March  31,  1877;  Jacksonville  (Or,)  Dem, 
Times,  March  31,  1877.  Portraits  of  Lee  will  be  found  in  the  frontispiece 
of  Lee^s  MormomUm  UnvaUed,  and  in  Stenhouse's  TeU  It  All,  facing  p.  632; 
cuts  representing  the  execution  in  Id.,  facing  p.  630;  Beadle^s  Western  WUds, 

•  625;  Lee*s  Mormonism  UnvaUed,  facing  p.  384. 

John  Doyle  Lee  was  a  native  of  Kaskaskia,  UL,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1812.  After  engaffina  in  the  sereral  occupations  of  mail-carrier,  stage-driver, 
farmer,  soldier,  and  clerk,  he  joined  the  Mormon  church  at  Far  West  in  1837. 
At  Nauvoo  he  was  employed  as apoliceman,  one  of  his  duties  being  to  guard 
the  person  and  residence  of  Jos.  Smith.  After  the  migration  he  was  one  of 
those  who  laid  out  and  built  up  the  dty  of  Parowan.  He  was  later  appointed 
probate  judge  of  Lron  oo.,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  le^uatore, 
nolding  the  fonner  position  at  the  time  of  the  i 
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POLITICAL^  SOCIAL,  AND  INSTTrUTIONAL. 

BBIOHAM  TbBXATBNED  with  AbBXST— THS  FkDKBAL  JuSOn  BXFBOirKD— 

DxPARTina  or  Oovxbnob  Cum  mino— Ahd  or  ths  Axmt  or  Utah — ^Popu- 
lation or  THB  TkBBITOBT — MOBTAUTT— WXALTB—lNDUSIBin — tBlCa 

^Waobs— Trade— ^ALT  Lakx  Cmr  in  1860— Thb  Tbmfls  Bijock— 
Social  Gatherings — Theatricals— SciEKxino  and  Other  iKarriTir- 
noNS— Character  or  the  Population — Carson  Vallbt— Sak  Bkr- 
nardino— Summit  Countt  and  rrs  Sbttlbmbntb— Purchase  or  Fobs 
Bridoer— Wasatch  Countt— Morgan  Countt— Cache  VAUiST— Set- 
tlements in  Southern  Utah. 

DuRiNa  the  disputes  between  Governor  Gumming 
and  General  Johnston^  the  latter  being  aided,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  federal  judges,  there  was  constant 
fear  that  the  troops  would  come  into  collision  with  the 
territorial  militia.  Though  the  Mormon  authorities 
had  no  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiery,  they  regarded  their  presence  as  a  menace,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  general  and  the 
judges  as  a  personal  insult  to  the  governor. 

Aft-er  the  arrival  of  the  army,^righam  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  a  body-guard  of  his  own  in- 
timate friends;*  and  for  many  months  he  attended 
no  public  assemblies.  At  the  door  of  his  residence 
sentries  kept  watch  by  day,  and  at  night  a  strong 
guard  was  stationed  within  its  walls.  Nor  were  these 
precautions  unnecessary.  About  the  end  of  March 
1859  a  writ  was  issued  for  his  apprehension  on  a 
groundless  charge  of  complicity  in  forging  notes  on 

^StaUUme'B  Bockif  Moimtam  Sainti,  41d-20;  S.  F.  AUa,  B^t.  29, 1858w 
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the  United  States  treasury.*  The  officers  deputed 
to  make  the  arrest  repaired  to  the  governor's  quarters 
and  besought  his  cooperation,  but  were  promptly  re- 
fused, Gumming  protesting  against  the  measure  as  an 
unjustifiable  outrage,*  whereupon  they  returned  in  dis- 
comfiture to  Camp  Floyd. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  yet  ended.  In  May,  Judge 
Sinclair  was  to  open  his  court  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
threatened  to  station  there  a  detachment  of  troops. 
On  Sunday  the  17th  of  April  it  was  reported  that 
two  regiments  were  on  their  way  to  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrests,  whereat  General  Wells  at 
once  ordered  out  the  militia,  and  within  a  few  hours 
five  thousand  men  were  under  arms.^    It  was  now  ex- 

'Stenhoiue  uayn  that  a  connterfoit  plate  wm  engraved  at  S.  L.  Citjr,  re- 
sembling the  one  used  by  the  quartermaster  at  Camp  Floyd  for  drafts  drawn 
on  the  assistant  U.  S.  treasorers  at  New  York  and  St  Loais.  When  the  fraud 
was  discovered  the  culprit  turned  state's  evidence*  and  testified  that  a  person 
in  the  employ  of  Brigham  had  furnished  the  paper.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
latter  was  implicate,  and  thereupon  the  writ  was  issued.  Mocky  Mountain 
SttmtSf  410-11.  Cradlebauffh  says  that  the  plate  was  seized  by  Marshal  Dot- 
son,  by  order  of  Judge  Eckles,  and  that  Bncham  afterward  obtained  judg- 
ment against  the  former  for  92,600  damages,  we  marshal's  house  being  sold  to 
satisfy  the  ludgment.  MormonUm,  15.  See  silao  Burton's  City  qf  the  ScUtUs^  507. 
I  find  nothmg  about  this  matter  in  the  files  of  the  Deseret  News;  but  the  fact 
that  the  writ  was  issued  is  mentioned  by  Tullidge,  Hist,  8,  L.  City,  228,  and 
in  the  Hand-book  qf  Rrfertnce^  77.  Peter  K.  I^tson,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
came  to  Salt  Lake  Ci\y  in  1851,  and  was  first  employed  by  Brigham  as  man- 
ager of  a  distillery,  afterward  becoming  express  and  mail  agent.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  for  Utah,  and  in  1857  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, returning  with  the  army  during  that  year.  Dot9on*s  Doings,  MS. 

'  In  a  conversation  with  Stenhouse,  the  governor  stated  that,  in  case  of  re- 
sistance, the  wall  surrounding  Brisham's  premises  was  to  be  battered  down 
with  artillery,  and  the  president  taken  by  force  to  Camp  Floyd.  So,  at  least, 
■aid  the  officers.  *I  listened  to  them,  sir,  as  gravely  as  I  could,'  continued 
Gumming,  'and  examined  their  papers.  They  rubbed  their  hands  and  were 
jubilant;  "they  had  got  the  dead-wood  on  Brigham  Toung."  I  was  indig- 
nant, sir,  and  told  them,  "By ,  gentlemen,  you  can't  oo  itl    When  you 

have  to  take  Brigham  Tounff,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  him  without  creep- 
ing through  walls.  You  shaU  enter  by  his  door  with  heads  erect,  as  becomes 
representatives  of  your  government.  But  till  that  time,  gentlemen,  you  can't 
touch  Brigham  Young  while  I  live.'  Hochy  Mountain  Saints,  411.  Wells, 
Narr,,  M».,  6S-5,  states  that  Brigham  attended  court,  though  his  followers 
were  very  unwilling  to  allow  it,  as  they  feared  a  repetition  of  the  Carthage- 


to  resist  the  troops.  A  copy  of  his  letter  will  be  found  in  Tullidge's 
Hist.  8.  L,  City,  228-30.  See  also  Hand-hook  of  R^erence,  *J1^  It  is  very 
improbable  that  Gumming  woald  have  taken  such  an  extreme  measure,  and  I 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  his  official  despatches,  in  those  of  General  Johnston, 
or  in  the  files  of  the  DtMret  News,    Gen.  Wells  himself  gives  the  following 
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pected  and  almost  hoped  that  the  Nauvoo  legion 
would  measure  its  strength  with  the  army  of  Utah, 
but  by  a  little  timely  forbearance  on  both  sides  the 
threatened  encounter  was  averted.  Soon  afterward 
the  judges  were  instructed  as  to  their  duty  in  an  offi- 
cial letter  from  the  attorney-general,  and  were  or- 
dered to  confine  themselves  within  their  official  sphere, 
which  was  to  try  causes,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with 
the  movements  of  the  troops — ^the  latter  responsibility 
resting  only  with  the  governor.  "  In  a  territory  like 
Utah, '  he  remarked,  ''the  person  who  exercises  this 
power  can  make  war  and  peace  when  he  pleases,  and 
holds  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  life  and  death  for 
thousands.  Surely  it  was  not  intended  to  clothe  each 
one  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  marshal  and  all  his 
deputies,  with  this  tremendous  authority.  Especially 
does  this  construction  seem  erroneous  when  we  reflect 
that  these  different  officers  might  make  requisitions 
conflicting  with  one  another,  and  all  of  them  crossing 
the  path  of  the  governor."'  The  judges  were  super- 
seded a  few  months  later;*  and  thus  the  matter  was 
finally  set  at  rest,  the  action  of  the  governor  being 
sustained,  although  he  became  so  unpopular  with  the 
cabinet  that  for  a  time  his  removal  was  also  under 
consideration.^    Though  his  resignation  was  not  de- 

acooant  of  the  matter:  '  I  told  Cnmiiiiiiff  myBolf  that  we  didnt  intend  the 
Carthage  acene  re&iacted,  and  he  knew  that  we  intended  to  reaiat  the  troopa, 
which  we  did.  I  went  to  see  Camming  freanently,  and  talked  the  matter 
over  with  him,  and  he  declared  himself  that  ne  oonld  not  recommend  Gov. 
Yonns  to  trust  himself  to  that  militaiy  mob;  but  he  did  say  he  ooold  not  see 
how  bloodshed  could  be  hindered.  I  told  him  we  would  not  let  them  come; 
that  if  they  did  come,  they  would  neyer  get  out  alire  if  we  could  help  it. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.'  '  They  knew  that  if  they  did  come,  we 
were  readv  for  them,  and  that  we  were  ready  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  It  gave 
us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  anxiety  as  well,  to  prepare  against  it^  aa  it 
occurred  at  a  time  when  we  were  putting  in  our  crops.'  Karr.,  MS.,  0S-4L 

*  Soon  after  a  mass-meeting  of  gentiles  was  held  at  Camp  Floyd,  at  which 
the  judges  took  a  prominent  part.  An  address  was  drawn  up,  rehearsing  all 
the  crimes  imputea  to  Mormons,  stating  that  they  were  still  disloyal  to  ^e 
government,  and  censuring  the  president  for  his  interference. 

'  Their  successors  are  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter.  Cradlebaush,  refus- 
ing to  recognize  the  right  of  the  president  to  remove  him,  continued  in  office 
for  a  short  time,  but  finding  himself  unsupported  by  the  fiovemment,  left 
Utah  and  settled  in  Nevada,  whence  he  was  twice  sent  as  delegate  to  con- 
gress.  Waiters  The  Aformon  Prophet,  76-6. 

7  SUnhouee's  Rocky  MounUUn  Saints,  413;  TuUidge's  Hist.  8.  L,  CUy,  233. 
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manded,  he  set  forth  from  Salt  Lake  City  in  May  1861, 
about  two  months  before  his  term  of  office  expired. 
He  had  entered  that  city  amid  a  forced  display  of 
welcome,  but  he  left  it  with  the  sincere  regrets  of  a 
people  whose  hearts  he  had  won  by  kind  treatment.^ 

In  1860  most  of  the  troops  were  removed  to  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  and  about  a  year  later,  war  between 
north  and  south  being  then  almost  a  certainty,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  ordered  to  the  eastern  states. 
The  government  stores  at  Camp  Floyd,  valued  at 
$4,000,000,  were  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  the  saints,  who  could  now  purchase  pro- 
visions, clothing,  wagons,  live-stock,  and  other  articles 
of  which  they  were  in  need,  at  their  own  rates.  Flour, 
which  had  cost  the  nation  $570  per  ton,  sold  for  less 
than  $11  per  ton,  and  other  stores  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  did  not  exceed 
$100,000,  or  little  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  out- 
lay; and  of  this  sum  $40,000  was  contributed  by 
Brigham.* 

At  the  sale  at  Camp  Floyd  some  of  the  leading 

Both  these  authorities  claim  that  Gumming  was  aided  by  Col  Kane,  who  about 
this  time  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  historical  socie^  of  New  York  on  the 
situation  of  Utah,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Gumming  aa  a  dear-headed,  resolute, 
but  prudent  execative,  and  the  very  man  for  the  trying  position.  Stenhouse 
was  present  at  the  lecture  as  reporter  for  the  Neva  York  Heraid^  and  notices 
of  it  were  widely  published  throughout  the  countiy. 

*  Before  his  departure  the  citizens  desired  to  show  their  respect  by  some 
public  demonstration,  but  this  he  declined,  slipping  away  so  quietly  that  his 
departure  was  not  known  until  it  was  published  in  the  Veaeret  News  of  May 
22a.  His  conduct  received  the  approval  of  the  territorial  legislature.  Utah 
Jour.  Legitl.,  1860-1,  p.  161. 

Grov.  Gumming  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  Boston  physician,  and  an  accomplished  lady.  In  1836  he  was  mayor 
of  Augusta,  Ga,  and  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  that  year  used  his  utmost 
effort  to  save  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  During  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  was  afterward  appointed  by 
government  to  visit  several  Indian  tribes  in  the  far  west.  WcUt^s  The  Mor- 
mon Prophet,  16, 

'Through  his  business  agent,  H.  K  Glawson.  As  Horace  Greeley  remarks 
in  his  Ovenaiid  Jour.,  254,  the  live-stock  would  have  brought  much  better 
prices  had  it  been  driven  to  Galifomia,  or  even  to  Fort  L^venworth.  He 
states  that,  in  1859,  30,000  bushels  of  com,  which  could  have  been  bought  in 
Utah  for  $2  per  bushel,  were  sent  from  the  eastern  states  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $1 1  per  bushel.  Greeley  visited  the  territory  in  this  year,  but  his  ob- 
servations, a]^t  from  his  account  of  an  interview  with  Bri^iam,  already  men- 
tioned, contain  little  of  historical  value.  His  receptioaat  S.  Xi.  Gity  is  described 
in  the  Deseret  News,  July  20,  1859. 
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merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City  laid  the  basis  of  their 
fortunes;  to  the  rest  of  the  community  its  main  bene^ 
fit  was  that  it  gave  them  a  good  supply  of  warm  cloth- 
ing at  cheap  rates.  For  years  afterward  the  members 
of  the  Nauvoo  legion  were  attired  in  military 
imiforms,  which  now  took  the  place  of  the  sombre 
gray  clothing  that  the  saints  were  accustomed  to 
wear.  The  ammunition  and  spare  arms  were  de- 
stroyed, some  of  the  cannon  being  exploded  and 
others  thrown  into  wells,  though  the  latter  were  recov- 
ered by  the  Mormons,  and  are  still  used  on  the  4th 
and  24th  of  July,  and  other  of  their  festivities.*® 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  the  history  of 
Utah  when  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the 
Mormons.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1862  they 
had  increased  in  number  from  1 1,380  to  about  65,000,  a 
gain  that  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any  of  the  states 
or  territories  of  the  republic."  They  were  a  very 
healthy  community,  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in 
the  census  report  for  the  year  ending  June  1860  being 
little  more  than  nine  per  thousand,**  though  this  is 
doubtless  a  mistake,  the  actual  death  rate  being  proba- 
bly at  least  twelve  per  thousand.*^     Of  the  mortality, 

^^  For  deecriptioDB  of  public  festivities,  between  1855  and  1865,  see  Deseret 
NewB^  Jan.  4,  July  18,  1855;  July  9,  30,  Aug.  6,  1856;  Jaly  8,  15,  22,  1857; 
July  11,  Aug.  1,  1860;  July  10,  1861;  July  9,  30,  1862;  July  8,  1863;  July  6, 
20,  27,  1864;  July  5.  Aug.  5,  1865;  TuUidge'a  Life  qf  Young;  247-9,  Burton^s 
City  qf  the  Saints,  424-5;  S.  F,  AUa,  Sept.  10,  1856;  8.  F.  BtdleHn,  Dec  2, 
1 858;  Sac,  Union,  July  1 1 , 1 861.  A  thanksgivlDg  proclamation  issued  by  Got. 
Harding  in  1 862  was  ignored  throughout  the  territory.  '  The  non-observance  of 
this  thanks^ ving  day,'  remarks  Tullidge,  'brought  Stephen  S.  Harding  to  the 
full  realization  of  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  governor  of  Utah,  Imgham 
Youns  was  governor  of  the  Mormon  people.' 

^^  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  census  report  for  1860  gives  the  pop- 
ulation at  only  a  httle  over  40,000,  and  stated  my  reasons  for  supposing  this 
to  be  an  error.  Beadle  says  that  a  judee  who  travelled  extensively  through- 
out the  territory  about  1864-5  estimated  it  at  85,000,  and  thinks  the  jud^*8 
estimate  too  low.  He  himself  places  it,  in  1867,  at  100,000.  Life  in  UtaJk^ 
483.  Bowles,  Our  New  West,  about  the  same  date,  at  100,000  to  125,000.  See 
also  S,  F  Herald,  Jan.  30,  1861;  Sac.  Union,  Feb.  11,  1860.  In  the  oenmu 
of  1870  the  population  is  given  at  86,786. 

"  U,  S,  Census  Reply  for  1860,  li.  43.  The  total  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported is  374. 

"For  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850,  it  was  about  22  per  1,000,  the  rate 
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about  twenty-six  per  cent  occurred  among  infants/*  the 
most  prominent  diseases  among  adults  being  consump- 
tion and  enteritis.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  up  to 
this  date  there  occurred  in  the  territory  but  one  case  of 
suicide  among  the  Mormons."  There  was  little  pau- 
perism in  their  midst,  and  there  was  little  crime,  or 
such  crime  as  was  punished  by  imprisonment." 

The  saints  were  now  a  fairly  prosperous  commu- 
nity. The  value  of  their  real  and  personal  property 
was  reported  in  1860  at  $5,596,118,  of  improved  farm 
lands  at  $1,333,355,  of  farming  implements  $242,889, 
of  live-stock  $1,516,707,  and  of  manufactures  $900,153. 
To  these  figures  about  50  per  cent  must  be  added  in 
order  to  obtain  the  actual  value.  Among  the  list  of 
premiums  bestowed  in  this  year  by  the  Deseret  Agri- 
cultural and  Manufacturing  Society,^^  we  find  prizes 
and  diplomas  awarded  for  agricultural  and  gardening 
implements  of  all  kinds,  for  steam-engines  and  fire- 
engines,  for  leathern  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion from  heavy  harness  to  ladies'  kid  boots  of  many 

being  then  greater  on  account  of  the  hardflhipe  and  exposure  incidental  to 
new  settlements.  The  following  extracts  from  the  sanitary  report  of  Aasist- 
ant-Borgeon  Robert  Bartholow  (3  Utah  terr.,  dated  Sept.  1868,  and  published 
in  Btn.  Doc  9  36th  Gonx.  1st  Sess.,  xiii  301-2,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  prejudice  of  U.  S.  omcials  on  matters  relating  to  the  territory,  and  help  to 
account  for  their  blunders:  '  The  Mormon,  of  ul  the  animals  now  walking 
this  globe,  is  the  most  curious  in  everv  relation.*  '  Isolated  in  the  narrow 
Yallevs  of  Utah,  and  practising  the  ntes  of  a  relision  grossly  material,  of 
which  polygamy  is  the  main  element  and  cohesive  force,  the  Mormons  have 
arrived  at  a  physical  and  mental  condition,  in  a  few  years  of  growth,  such  as 
densely  populated  communities  in  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  hereditary 
Tictims  of  all  the  vices  of  civilization,  have  been  ages  in  reaching.  If  Mor- 
monism  received  no  addition  from  outside  sources,  these  influences  continu- 
ing, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  would  eventually  die  out.* 

i^From  cholera  infantum  4,  croup  23,  infantile  57,  measles  1,  scarlatina  2, 
teethinff  11.  I<L  43. 

^  After  the  railroad  connected  the  territory  with  the  Altantic  and  Bsdfio 
states,  suicides  became  not  infrequent. 

^'In  Compend,  Ninth  Census,  633,  the  table  of  pauperism  and  crime  shows 
only  one  person  receiving  support  as  a  pauper,  and  eight  criminals.  At  the 
time  of  Burton's  visit,  in  1860,  there  were  only  six  prisoners  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  S.  lb  City,  of  whom  two  were  Indians.  City  of  the  Saints,  329.  In 
the  Deseret  Neum  of  June  18, 1856L  it  u  stated,  however,  that  there  were 
many  beggars  among  the  women  and  children. 

^^Incorporated  by  act  approved  Jan.  17, 1856,  *  with  a  view  of  promoting 
the  arts  of  domestic  indnstnr,  and  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles 
from  the  native  elements  in  this  territory.'  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Utal^ 
^cteX€gM.(ed.  1866),  111. 
Hm.  Utah.   87 
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buttons,  for  woollen  and  cotton  ^oods,  including  car- 
pets^ blankets,  flannels,  jeans,  linseys,  kerseys,  and 
cassimeres,  for  many  articles  of  furniture^  and  for  the 
most  needed  articles  of  cutlery  and  hardware.** 

The  prices  of  most  necessaries  of  life  were  moder- 
ate throughout  the  territory,  but  on  account  of  high 
freights — averaging  from  the  eastern  states  aboat  $28 
and  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  $50  to  $60  per  ton — 
imported  commodities  were  inordinately  dear.^  The 
cost  of  luxuries  mattered  but  little,  however,  to  a 
community  that  subsisted  mainly  on  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  their  own  gardens,  and  the  bread,  milk, 
and  butter  produced  on  their  own  farms. 

Wages  were  somewhat  high  at  this  period,  common 
laborers  receiving  $2  per  day  and  domestic  servants 
$30  to  $40  per  month.  Lumbermen,  wood-choppers, 
brick-makers^  masons,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  paint- 
ers were  in  demand  at  good  rates;  though  until  1857, 
and  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  later,  their  hire  was 
usually  paid  in  kind,  as  there  was  still  but  little  money 
in  circulation.  Thus,  a  mechanic  might  be  required 
to  receive  his  wages  in  hats,  boots,  or  clothing,  whether 
he  needed  such  articles  or  not,  and  must  probably 
submit  to  a  heavy  discount  in  disposing  of  his  wares 
for  cash  or  for  such  goods  as  he  might  require.  Some 
commodities,  however,  among  which  were  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  butter,  could  usually  be  sold  at  their  par 
value,  and  some  could  not  even  be  bought  for  cash  in 
large  quantities.  Most  of  the  stores  divided  their 
stock  into  two  classes  of  wares,  which  they  termed 
cash-goods  and  shelf-goods,  and  the  tradesman  ob- 
jected to  sell  any  considerable  amount  of  the  former 
unless  he  disposed,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  portion  of 

upor  liBt  of  premiumBand  diplomas,  see  Burton's  GityqftheSainU,  384-7. 

1*  From  the  list  of  prices-current  at  the  tithing-o£Soe  in  1860.  w«  leani 
that  cereals  were  rated  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  $1.60  per  bnshel,  batcher^  meat 
at  8  to  12}  cents  per  pound,  chickens  and  dncks  at  10  to  25  cents  each,  eggs 
at  18  cents  per  dozen,  milk  at  10  cents  per  quart,  and  batter  at  25  cents  per 
pound;  bnt  sugar  worth  in  New  York  about  8  cents  per  pound  cost  in  Utah 
85  to  80  cents,  while  tea  ranged  in  price  from  $1.60  to  $3.60,  and  ooffse  from 
40  to  80  cents  per  pound,  or  at  least  fivefold  their  cost  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
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the  latter.  If,  for  instance,  one  should  tender  $50  for 
a  bag  of  sugar  without  offering  to  make  other  pur- 
chases, the  store-keeper  would  probably  refuse;  "for," 
he  would  argue,  "if  I  sell  all  my  cash-goods  for  cash, 
without  also  getting  rid  of  my  shelf-goods,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  latter  for  cash  at  all.  I 
must  dole  out  the  one  with  care  that  I  may  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  other."** 

In  some  of  the  shop  windows  on  Main  Street  were 
displayed  costly  imported  commodities — silks,  velvets, 
and  shawls  of  diverse  pattern,  jewelry,  laces,  and 
millinery;**  near  by  were  less  pretentious  stores,  where 
home-made  and  second-hand  articles  were  retailed. 
In  some  of  the  latter  might  be  seen  a  curious  collection 
of  dilapidated  merchandise,  and  people  almost  as  sin- 
gular as  the  wares  over  which  they  chaffered.  Here 
was  a  group  of  women  holding  solemn  conclave  over 
a  superannuated  gown  that  to  other  eyes  would  seem 
worthless;  there  a  sister  in  faded  garb  cheapening  a 
well-battered  bonnet  of  Parisian  make  that  had  al- 
ready served  as  covering  and  ornament  for  half  a 
dozen  heads. 

Approaching  Zion  from  the  direction  of  Fort 
Bridger,  after  days  of  travel  through  sage-brush  and 
buffiJo-grass,  the  traveller  would  observe  that  within 
a  score  of  leagues  from  Salt  Lake  City  nature's  barren- 
ness began  to  succumb  to  the  marvellous  energy  of  the 
saints.  The  cations  had  been  converted  by  irrigation 
into  fertile  lands,  whose  emerald  tint  soothed  the  eye 
wearied  with  the  leaden  monotony  of  the  desert  land- 

»  WinUan  Chandlan,  who  viiited  Salt  Lake  Oily  in  the  winter  of  1 866-6, 
■tates  that,  if  one  wanted  to  aell  anything,  he  oonld  get  nothing  for  it^  be- 
oaose  of  the  scaroity  of  money;  wlme  if  an  ofifer  were  made  to  my  the  same 
article  for  cash,  a  venr  high  price  mnat  be  paid  on  acooont  of  the  rarity  of 
the  article.  Visit  to  S»  L,  CUy^  223.  For  many  years  afterward,  this  avBtem 
of  traffic  prevailed  in  a  meaanre.  Thua,  in  the  Deaeret  News  of  Feb.  22, 
1860,  J.  CC  Little  adyertisea  that  he  will  exchange  his  store  of  fomltxire  for 
wheat  and  floor;  George  K  Wallace  that  he  will  give  ^ve  gaUons  of  molasses 
per  cord  for  wood;  and  Felt  and  Allen  that  they  pay  cash  and  store  goods  for 
wheat  deliTered  at  the  Jordan  mills. 

"  hk  1860  there  were  three  milliner^i  storeiL  thirteen  dry-goods  and  two 
variety  stores.  BuHon*$  Okg  qfthe  8ahU99  277-8. 
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scape.  The  fields  were  billowing  with  grain,  the 
cattle  sleek  and  thriving,  the  bams  well  filled,  the  wind- 
mills buzzing  merrily.  Nevertheless,  amon^  these 
smiling  settlements  a  painful  deficiency  might  be 
noticed.  Everything  that  industry  and  thrift  could 
accomplish  had  been  done  for  the  farm,  but  nothing 
for  the  home.  Between  the  houses  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich  there  was  little  difference,  except  that  one 
was  of  logs  and  the  other  of  boards.  Both  seemed 
like  mere  enclosures  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep,  and 


Sau*  Lake  Gitt  nr  1860. 


around  neither  was  there  any  sign  that  the  inmates 
took  a  pride  in  their  home.  One  might  pass  three 
dwellings  enclosed  by  a  common  fence,  and  belonging 
to  one  master,  but  nowhere  could  be  seen  any  of  those 
simple  embellishments  that  cost  so  little  and  mean  so 
much — ^the  cultivated  garden  plat,  the  row  of  shade 
trees,  the  rose-bush  at  the  doorway,  or  the  trellised 
creeper  at  the  porch. 

The  city  itself  wore  a  different  aspect     The  streets, 
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though  unpaved  and  without  sidewalks,  were  lined 
with  cotton- wood  and  locust  trees,  acacias,  and  poplars. 
Most  of  the  private  houses  were  still  of  wood  or 
adobe,  some  few  only  being  of  stone,  and  none 
pretentious  as  to  architecture;  but  nearly  all  were 
surrounded  with  gardens  in  which  fruit  and  shade 
trees  were  plentifiil.  Many  of  them  were  of  the 
same  pattern,  barn-shaped,  with  wings  and  tiny  case- 
ments, for  glass  was  not  yet  manufactured  by  the 
Mormons.  A  few  of  the  better  class  were  built  on  a 
foundation  of  sandstone,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  bungalow,  with  trelUsed  verandas,  and  low  mt 
roofs  supported  by  pillars.  Those  of  the  poor  were 
small  hut-like  buildings,  most  of  them  one-storied, 
and  some  with  several  entrances.  At  this  date  the 
entire  city,  except  on  its  southern  side,  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  semi- 
bastions  placed  at  half  musket-range,  and  pierced  here 
and  there  with  gateways.*" 

In  driving  through  the  suburbs  the  visitor  would 
find  the  thoroughfares  in  bad  condition,  dusty  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  filled  with  viscid  mud.  On  either 
side  were  posts  and  rails,  which,  as  the  heart  of  the 
city  was  approached,  gave  way  to  neat  fences  of 
palings.  On  Main  Street  were  the  abodes  of  some 
of  the  leading  Mormon  dignitaries  and  the  stores  of 
prominent  gentile  merchants.  On  the  eastern  side, 
nearly  opposite  the  post-oflSce,  a^d  next  door  to  a 
small  structure  that  served  for  bath-house  and  bakery, 
stood  the  principal  hostelry,  the  Salt  Lake  House,  a 
large  pent-roofed  building,  in  front  of  which  was  a  ve- 
randa supported  by  painted  posts,  and  a  sign-board 
swinging  rrom  a  tall  flag-staff.     Here  fair  accommoda- 

"  Woodrt^B  Journal,  MS.;  BichardW  Hist.  Incidents  qf  Utah,  MS.,  28-9; 
Wells*  Narr.,  MS.,  60;  Chandleaa,  Vmt  to  8,  L,,  153;  Sloan's  Utah  Gaz- 
etteer, 25.  The  wall  was  bnilt  in  1853.  Chandlem  remarka  that  for  defenaive 
Darpoaea  it  would  be  uaeleaa,  aa  any  one  oonld  climb  it  with  eaae.  Barton, 
VUy  qfihe  Saints,  245,  atatea  that  it  waa  built  aa  a  defence  against  Indiana, 
though  ffentilea  said  tiiat  it  waa  conatracted  only  becanae  the  people  wanted 
work.  It  waa  of  mud  mixed  with  hay  and  grayel;  in  1860  it  had  already  be- 
gun to  crumble,  and  in  1883  there  were  few  traoea  of  it  remaining. 
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tion  could  be  had  at  very  moderate  charges.^  Eren  in 
its  business  portion,  Main  Street  iiad  at  this  date 
many  vacant  lots,  being  then  in  the  embryo  condition 
through  which  all  cities  must  pass,  the  log  building 
standing  side  by  side  with  the  adobe  hut  and  the  stone 
or  brick  store,  with  here  and  there  a  few  shanties, 
relics  of  the  days  of  1848. 

Among  the  principal  attractions  was  the  temple 
block,  surrounded  in  1860  with  a  wall  of  red  sand- 
stone, on  which  were  placed  layers  of  adobe,  fashioned 
in  imitation  of  some  richer  substance,  and  raising  it  to 
a  height  of  ten  feet.  On  each  face  of  the  wall  were 
thirty  pilasters,  also  of  adobe,  protected  by  sandstone 
copings,  but  without  pedestals  or  entablatures.  Up 
to  the  year  1860  the  cost  of  the  wall  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  edifice  already  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  entire  outlay  on  the  temple  at  Nau- 
voo.  The  block  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1858,  and  the  corner-stones  laid  with  imposing 
ceremonies  on  the  6th  of  the  following  April.^  In 
August  1860,  the  foundations,  which  were  sixteen 
feet  deep  and  of  gray  granite,  had  been  completed,  but 
no  further  progress  had  been  made.  I  shall  reserve 
until  later  a  description  of  the  building  as  it  now 
stands.  Of  the  tabernacle  which  occupied  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  block,  and  the  bowery  immediately 
north  of  the  tabernacle,  mention  has  already  been 
made.^    In  the  north-west  comer,  and  separated  from 

'■Burton  relates  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  Aug.  186Q|  the  Salt  Lake 
House  was  kept  by  a  Mr  Townsend,  a  Mormon  convert  from  Maine,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Kauvoo,  where  he  sold  his  house,  land,  and  fomitare,  for 
|50.  CUy  qfthe  Saints,  248.  His  charge  for  24  da^jrs'  board  and  lodsiog  was 
$34.25.  The  bill,  which  is  curiously  worded,  is  given  in  full  in  Id.,  537. 
Among  its  items  are  <14  Bottle  Beer  000'  (cents),  *2  Bottles  Branday  450.' 

'^The  original  plans  wiU  be  found  in  the  MUlenmcU  Star,  xvi  035,  and 
LiT\forth*8  Route  from  Liverpool^  109-10.  Those  given  by  Truman  O.  AngeU, 
the  architect,  in  the  Deaeret  News,  Aug.  17,  1854,  dififer  somewhat  from  the 
above,  but  both  agree  that  the  edifice  was  to  cover  a  space  of  21,850  s^.  feet, 
or  about  half  an  acre.  For  descriptions  of  the  consecration  and  laying  of 
the  corner-stones,  see  Woodruff* %  Journal,  MS.;  Ihtcier's  Mormomtm,  222; 
Ferrxa*  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  167-9;  S.  L.  CUy  CoTUributor,  iu.  79;  Demrei 
News,  Feb.  19,  Apr.  10,  1853.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
oght  tons  of  rock  were  used  for  the  foundation.  Richard^  JnddeiUa  in  Utah 
Hist,,  MS.,  81. 

"  Burton  describes  the  tabernacle,  in  1800,  as  an  adobe  building,  capa- 
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the  tabernacle  by  a  high  fence^  stood  the  endowment 
house,^  where,  as  evil-minded  gentiles  dedared,  human 
sacrifices  were  offered.  The  ceremonies  that  actually 
took  place  within  its  walls  have  been  described  else- 
where in  this  volume. 

In  the  blocks  adjacent  to  the  tabernacle  were  the 
residences  of  Brigham,  Heber,  Orson  Hyde,  Q^orge 
A.  Smith,  Wilford  Woodruff,  John  Taylor,  and  Dan- 
iel H.  Wells,  the  first  two  occupying  entire  blocks.^ 
South  of  temple  block  was  the  council-house,^  south 
of  Brigham's  dwelling  and  adjoining  that  of  Wells  was 
the  historian's  office,  where  the  church  records  were 
kept,  and  in  the  next  plat  to  the  east  was  the  social 
hall,^  where  the  fashion  of  the  city  held  festivities. 

Balls  held  at  the  social  hall  were  extremely  select, 
and  sometimes  a  little  expensive,  tickets  for  the  more 
pretentious  fdtes  costing  ten  dollars  for  each  couple, 
and  the  invitations,  which  were  difficult  to  obtain  even 
at  that  price,^  being  issued  on  embossed  and  bordered 

ble  of  accommodating  2,000  to  3,000  persons,  the  interior  of  which  was 
spanned  b;^  an  ellipticaL  arch.  Over  the  entrances  were  carvings  in  wood, 
*  representing  the  sun  with  his  usual  coiffiire  of  yellow  beams,  like  a  Somali's 
wig»  or  the  symbol  of  the  Fenuan  empire. '  OUy  qf  the  ScuntSt  270.  A  few  years 
later  the  tabernacle  was  enlarged,  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  7|000.  VtaA 
i^oteiL  MS.,  2. 

'^Cuts  of  the  tabernacle  and  endowment  house  will  be  found  in  OUy  q/ 
Me  iSaJnte,  &<nng  p.  271« 

^The  resideucea  of  Young,  Kimball,  and  Wells  were  on  Main  St, 
properly  East  Temple  Bt,  which  runs  past  the  temjple  block.  Bemy 
says  that  one  of  Briffbam*s  houses  was  80  x  40  ft,  built  of  granite  and  other 
kinds  of  stones,  witn  long  salient  onves,  that  adjoining  it  being  the  dwell- 
ing which  he  usually  occupied.  JNear  by  were  the  governor's  o£Soes,  the 
tiuiing-office,  and  the  court-house.  Jour,  to  8.  L,  (7s^,  L  193-4.  In  M,  L 
103>200;  CtridejfB  Overland  Jour.,  206-7;  AOanUc  Monthly,  ill.  573-5;  Schiel, 
Beiae  dureh  FeUenffebirge,  100-2,  are  descriptions  of  S.  L.  City  about  this 
date. 

"This  building,  which  was  b€jg;un  in  1849,  and  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, was  afterward  destroyed  by  fire.  Nebeker'a  Early  Justice,  MS.,  3. 
Except  for  a  small  structure  used  as  a  post-office,  this  was  the  first  public 
building  erected  in  S.  L.  Cit^.    See  also  WdU'  Narr.,  MS.,  42. 

**  The  opening  of  the  socnal  hall  is  described  in  the  Deaeret  New»,  Jan. 
22,  1853.  Among  other  buildings  worthy  of  note  were  the  arsenal,  built  on 
the  bench  north  of  the  city,  the  penitentiary  in  the  south-eastern  suburb, 
and  the  hall  of  seventies  on  the  '  states  road.'  lAnforth*8  Soute  Jrom  Liver- 
pooL  110;  BwrUm'B  City  of  the  Saints,  279-80.  The  court-house  was  yet  un- 
finished. AOantie  Monthly,  in.  574. 

"^  They  were  issued  on  spedal  occasions  only  for  75  or  80  guests,  indoding 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  gentiles. 
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paper.  Dancing  commenced  about  four  p.  m.,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  church  pronouncing  a  blessing  with  up- 
lifted hands,  and  then  leading  off  the  first  cotillon. 
All  joined  vigorously  in  the  dance,  and  the  prophet, 
his  apostles,  and  bishops  set  the  example,  the  salta- 
tions not  being  in  the  languid  gliding  pace  then  fash- 
ionable in  other  cities,  but  elaborately  executed  steps 
requiring  severe  muscular  exercise.  At  eight  came 
supper,  a  substantial  repast,  with  four  courses,*^  after 
which  dancing  was  resumed,  varied  at  intervals  with 
song  until  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  party  broke  up,  the  entertainment  closing  with 
prayer  and  benediction. 

Besides  these  fashionable  gatherings  held  from  time 
to  time  by  the  dlite  of  Zion,  there  were  ward  parties, 
elders'  cotillon  parties,  and  picnic  parties,  the  last 
being  sometimes  held  at  the  social  hall,  where  rich  and 
poor  assembled,  bringing  with  them  their  children,  and 
setting  their  own  tables,  or  ordering  dainties  from  an 
adjoining  kitchen  provided  for  that  purpose.  Here, 
also,  until  1862,  when  the  first  theatre  was  built,  the- 
atrical entertainments  were  given  in  winter,'*  and  these 
of  no  mean  order,  for  among  the  Mormons  there  was 
no  lack  of  amateur  talent."    Among  those  who  par- 

*'  Oopies  of  the  card  of  invitation  and  the  m^nu  at  a  *  territorial  and  dvil 
ball*  held  at  the  social  hall,  Feb.  7»  1860»  will  be  fonnd  in  BwrUm*9  CUy  qf 
the  Sainls,  231-2.  Among  6ie  dishes  are  bear,  beaTer-tails,  sUw,  mountain, 
pioneer,  and  sDOwbaUs.  What  the  names  all  sifipify  I  am  unable  to  state, 
otherwise  the  bill  of  fare  contains  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  viands. 

"  Ooohe*9  ThaAr.  wad  Soe.  Affakr^  inJJtahj  MS.,  9.  Li  snmmer  they  were 
held  at  the  bowery.  The  S.  L.  theatre,  or  as  it  was  nsnallv  termed  tiie  opera- 
honse,  was  dedicated  March  6th  of  this  year.  SloarCi  Utah  OaeeUeer,  1884,  p. 
28.  A  {lentleman  who  visited  the  city  two  or  three  years  later  states  that 
its  intenor  resembled  the  o  peia-house  at  New  York,  having  seats  for  2,o00  and 
capacity  for  500  more.  Ex»;mally  the  building  was  a  plam  bat  not  ungrace- 
fol  stmcture  of  stone,  brick,  aiid  stucco.  AtUuUie  Monthly,  Apr.  1864,  p.  490. 

**  Among  others  Barton  meouons  H.  B.  Olawson,  B.  Snow,  and  W.  0.  Don- 
bar.  Daring  his  stay  the  <  Lady  oi  Lyons '  was  performed.  City  of  the  Saints^ 
280.  See  also  Deaeree  Nem,  March  ^  1864;  Busch,  Cftsch,  Morm,^  311-12, 830; 
Hie  Mormons  at  Home,  149-^51.  Chandless,  who  visited  the  social  hall  one 
evening  in  the  winter  of  1855-6,  when  the  third  act  of  Othello  and  a  two-act 
drama  were  performed,  mentions  that  the  parts  of  Othello  and  lago  were 
fairly  rendered,  but  that  the  other  characters  were  beneath  criticism.  Desde- 
mona,  he  says,  'was  a  tall,  masculine  female,  with  cheeks  painted  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  blash.  Even  worse  was  Emilia-^an  old  dowdy,  she  looked, 
who  might  have  been  a  chambermaid  at  a  third-rate  hotel  for  a  quarter  of  a 
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ticipated  were  several  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Brigham.**  All  the  actors  attended  rehearsal  each 
night  in  the  week,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, when  the  performances  took  place ;  most  of  them 
found  their  own  costumes,  and  none  received  any  fixed 
remuneratioiL* 

While  the  amusements  of  the  people  were  thus 
cared  for,  there  was  no  lack  of  more  solid  entertain- 
ment. All  had  access  to  the  public  library  under 
proper  restrictions,  and  in  the  council-house  was 
opened,  in  1853,  the  first  reading-room,  which  was 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  magazines  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  the  scientific  associations  may 
be  mentioned  the  Umversal  Scientific  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1854,  with  Wilford  Woodruff  as  president, 
and  the  Polysophical  Society,  over  which  Lorenzo 
Snow  presided.**  The  musical  talent  of  Salt  Lake 
Citv  formed  themselves,  in  1855,  into  the  Deseret 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  June  of  that  year  a  music 
hall  was  in  course  of  construction."^    In  the  same 

oentonr. .  .The  afterpiece  mm,  on  the  oontimiy,  yery  well  perfomed.'  Vidt  <o 

*^  Tlueeof  Brigham*a  danghten,  Alice,  Emily,  and  Zina,  were  on  the  stage. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  who  waa  well  aoqnainted  with  Alice,  the  voongeat  wife  ol 
ElaiBr  Clawson,  says  that  she  remarked  to  him  one  day  at  oinner,  '  I  am  not 
myself  very  fond  of  playing,  but  my  father  desires  that  my  sister  and  myself 
should  act  sometimes,  as  he  does  not  think  it  riffht  to  w  anv  poor  man's 
child  to  do  anything  which  his  own  children  wonld  object  to  do.^  Kew  Amtr- 
iea,  144. 

«  CwMb  Theatr.  and  Soe.  Affairg  m  Utah,  MS..  9-10;  8tenhmm*4  TeU  R 
All,  380-1.  Mrs  Cooke  states  that  the  performers  often  remained  at  rehearsal 
nntil  12  or  1  o'clo<^,  and  that  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Occasionally  a  benefit 
was  given  to  tiie  lady  actors,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  them.  Her 
ahare  during  the  twelve  years  that  she  played  amounted  to  $160.  In  Theatric 
cal  and  Sodal  Again  in  Utah,  by  Mr$  8.  A,  Cooke,  MS.,  we  have,  besides  the 
information  which  the  title-page  suggests,  a  number  of  items  relating  to  church 
matters  aud  the  workings  of  polygamy.  Mrs  Cooke  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  wife  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  EUia  Snow,  and  other  prominent  women  among 
the  Mormons.  Of  English  birth,  she  was  for  eight  years  a  teacher  of  musio 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1852  set  forth  for  California,  reaching  S.  h.  City 
in  July,  where  she  purpoeed  to  remain  only  until  the  following  spring,  but  was 
converted  to  Mormonism.  For  16  years  she  was  einployed  as  a  teacher,  among 
her  P^Is  in  Zion  being  the  children  of  Brigham  Youn|f. 

''lliere  was  also  a  horticultural  society,  organized  m  connection  with  the 
American  Fomological  Society,  and  the  Deseret  Typographical  Association 
formed  for  the  advancement  of  their  art.  Li7iforth*8  Soute  from  Liverpool, 
111. 

'^  By  the  members  of  Capt.  Ballots  band.  Deaeret  News,  June  27, 1865. 
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^ear  the  Deseret  Theological  Institute  was  or^^anized, 
its  purpose  being  to  make  known  the  principles  of 
light  and  truth  which  its  members  claimed  to  have 
received  from  the  priesthood,  in  the  belief  that  ^'the 
science  of  theology  embraces  a  knowledge  of  all  intel- 
ligence,  whether  m  heaven  or  on  the  earth,  moral, 
scientific,  literary,  or  religious"! 

Prominent  among  the  charitable  associations  was 
the  Relief  Society,  originallj  o^anized  by  Joseph 
Smith  at  Nauvoo  in  1842,  and  discontinued  after  his 
assassination  until  1855,  when  it  was  reestablished  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  After  that  date  its  operations  gradu- 
ally extended  from  ward  to  ward  and  from  settlement 
to  settlement,  until  it  became  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  throughout  the  land.  Its  main  purpose  was  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  by  its  efforts  it  prevented  the 
necessity  for  poor-houses,  which  are  still  unknown 
among  the  latter-day  saints,  and  otherwise  it  rendered 
good  service — ^by  educating  orphans,  by  promoting 
home  industries,  and  by  giving  tone  and  character  to 
society  through  its  moral  and  social  influence." 

To  the  student  of  humanity  there  were  few  richer 
fields  for  study  than  could  be  found  at  this  period  in 
the  Mormon  capital,  where  almost  every  state  in  the 
union  and  every  nation  in  Europe  had  its  representa- 
tives. There  were  to  be  seen  side  by  side  the  tall, 
sinewy  Norwegian,  fresh  from  his  pine  forests,  the 
phlegmatic  Dane,  the  stolid,  practical  Grerman,  the 
dapper,  quick-minded  Frenchman,  the  clumsy,  dog- 
matic Englishman,  and  the  shrewd,  versatile  Amer- 
ican. So  little  did  the  emigrants  know  of  the  land 
in  which  their  lot  was  cast  that  some  of  them,  while 
crossing  the  plains,  were  not  aware  that  they  trod  on 
American  soil,  and  others  cast  away  their  blankets 
and  warm  clothing,  under  the  impression  that  perpet- 
ual summer  reigned  in  Zion.     A  few  years*  residence 

"In  1880  tluB  society  had  nearly  300  branches.  Stuw'e  Britf  Sieteh  qf  Or^ 
ganitaUons,  MS.,  1-2. 
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in  the  land  of  the  saints  accomplishes  a  wonderful 
change,  the  contrast  in  mien  and  physique  between 
the  recruits  and  the  older  settlers  being  very  strongly 
marked.  Especially  is  this  the  case  among  the  women. 
''  I  could  not  but  observe  in  those  born  hereabouts,'' 
writes  an  English  traveller  in  1860,  '^the  noble,  reg- 
ular features,  the  lofby,  thoughtful  brow,  the  clear, 
transparent  complexion^  the  lone,  silky  hair,  and, 
greatest  charm  of  all,  the  soft  smue  of  the  American 
woman  when  she  does  smile."*^ 

Much  has  been  said  about  race  deterioration  aris- 

^  Burton* 8  Oily  <^1he  8aihU8,  278.  Barton  attribatei  this  improyement  in 
the  race  to  oUmate.  In  amnring  contrast  with  Burton's  remarks  are  those  of 
Surgeon  Bartholow,  who  in  his  sanitair  report  says:  'It  is  a  onrioos  fact  that 
Mormonism  makes  its  impress  upon  ttie  countenance,. .  .an  expression  com- 
pounded of  sensuality,  canning,  suspicion,  and  a  smirking  self-conceit.  The 
yellow,  sunken,  cadaverous  yisage;  the  ffreenish  colored  eyes;  the  thick,  pro- 
tuberant Ups;  the  low  forehead;  tiie  Uffit  yellowish  hair;  and  the  lank,  an- 
gular person— constitute  an  appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  new  race,  the 
production  of  polygamy,  as  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  The  women  of 
this  territory,  now  umatical  and  ignorant  soever,  recognise  their  wide  depart- 
ure from  the  normal  standard  in  all  christian  countries,  and  from  the  degra- 
dation of  the  mother  follows  that  of  the  child.*  Sen,  Ex,  Doc.,  62,  36th 
ConjBN  l8t8ess.,302. 

The  CUy  of  the  Saintet  and  acroee  the  Rocky  MowntabM  to  Ca^fornia^  by 
Richard  F,  Burton,  London,  1861,  ranks  among  the  best  of  j^entile  works  on 
Mormonism.  Less  philosophical  than  that  of  Gunnison,  it  is  equally  impar- 
tial, and  gives  many  details  as  to  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
Mormons  for  which  one  may  search  in  vain  elsewhere.  His  stay  in  S.  L.  City 
lasted  lees  than  four  weeks  (from  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  20, 1860),  excursions  being 
made  during  his  visit  to  points  of  interest  in  tne  neishborhood,  but  he  saw 
more  during  that  time  than  many  others  have  done  in  four  years.  Travelling 
in  company  with  lieut  Dana  of  the  U.  S.  artillery,  and  procuring  introduc- 
tions to  Qov.  Gumming,  Brigham  Tounff,  and  several  of  the  church  difpoitaries, 
he  had  every  opportunity  to  note  the  oifferent  phases  of  Mormon  hie.  The 
first  and  last  portions  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  his  travels  from  St  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  to  San  Francisco,  the  middle  chapters  only  relating  to  Utah.  In 
stvle  and  tone  the  writer  is  sketchy  and  interesting,  good-natured,  but  some- 
what disposed  to  regard  matters  in  their  ludicrous  aspect,  for  which  he  offers 
in  his  pr^aoe  the  excuse—^  me  naturafeeU. 

A  VieU  to  8aU  Lake;  being  a  Journey  aerosa  the  Plaina  and  a  Residence  in 
the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah^  by  William  Chandless,  London,  1857,  is  the 
title  of  a  less  entertaining  and  reliable  work.  As  Mr  Chandless  remarks  in 
his  preface,  even  at  that  date,  'fictions  enough  have  been  written  about  the 
Mormons;*  but  it  does  not  ^PPffu^  that  his  own  work  is  lees  fictitious  than 
those  of  which  he  complains.  There  are  chapters  about  religion,  government, 
settlements,  morals,  institutions,  and  some  tnat  appear  to  be  about  nothing 
in  particular,  unless  it  be  Mr  Chandless.  Nevertheless,  items  of  interest  may 
be  gleaned  from  them,  as  the  author  made  a  tour  of  the  principal  counties  in 
18^,  and  travellers  in  those  parts  were  rare  at  this  period.  After  informing 
us  where  he  slept,  and  where  he  dined,  and  what  he  had  for  dinner,  he  occa- 
sionally finds  tmie  to  tell  us  something  about  the  condition  of  the  settle- 
ments through  which  he  journeyed. 
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ing  from  polygamous  unions.  It  has  never  been 
shown  that  physical  development  suffers  from  the 
polygamous  system,  especially  when  regulated  by  re- 
ugion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mormons.  The  children 
of  saints  are  much  like  other  children.  In  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  however,  during  the  period  under  review, 
might  be  seen  youths  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  some  of 
them  the  children  of  church  dignitaries,  whose  high- 
est ambition  was  satisfied  when  tiiej  could  ride  through 
the  streets,  hallooing  and  shouting,  fantastically  attired 
in  fringed  and  embroidered  buckskin  leggings,  gaudily 
colored  shirt,  and  slouched  hat,  and  with  the  ortho- 
dox revolver  and  bowie-knife  conspichously  displayed*^ 
They  resembled  somewhat  the  cow-boy  of  the  pres- 
ent day;  but  their  presence  was  barely  felt  amid  this 
staid  and  order-loving  community,**  the  forwaitlness 
of  the  second  generation  of  the  saints  being  attributed, 
not  without  show  of  reason,  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  the  gentiles. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  numbered  in  1860 
about  14,000,*^  the  visitor  should  attend  the  bowery 
or  tabernacle,  where  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  about  3,000  of  the  populace  assembled  on  Sun- 
day. The  men  appeared,  m  warm  weather,  without 
coats  and  with  open  vests,  but  always  in  decent  and 
cleanly  garb,  most  of  them  being  clad  in  gray  tweed, 
though  some  of  the  elders  and  digpoitaries  wore  black 
broadcloth.**    The  women  wore  silks,  woollen  stuffs, 

*^JemUngi^  Mat,  Proqr,  qf  Utak,  MS.,  8-4.  Mr  W.  JemungB,  ex-mftyor 
of  S.  L.  Gi^,  who  supplied  me  with  the  above  MS.  in  18d4,  says  thai  ttde 
condition  of  affiura  came  to  an  end  when  the  railroad  reached  Utah. 

^  'There  were  no  UMnpe  in  any  but  Main  Street*  yet  the  city  ii  as  nie  as 
St  James  Square,  London.  There  are  perhaps  not  more  than  26  or  35  con- 
stables or  policemen  in  iiie  whole  place.'  BurUm*8  OUy  qf  the  SaimU^  273w 
'  The  few  policemen  that  have  been  on  duty  during  the  snmmur  were  dis- 
ohaived  on  Monday  last.'  Deaertl  New$,  Sept.  12, 1800. 

^In  1863  ^i^^uun  stated  its  population  at  16,000.  AtkuUie  JTontiUy,  Apr. 
1864,  D.  492;  Burton,  in  1860,  9,000.  City  of  the  SauUa,  284;  Bowlea,  in 
1866,  26*000  to  30,000.  Our  New  Weel,  227.  The  last  two  axe  wide  of  the 
mark. 

'Before  this  date  Brigham  attempted  to  lead  the  fashion,  appearing  in  a 
yellow  slouched  hat,  much  too  large  for  his  head,  green  frock-coat,  pi 
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or  calicoes,  as  they  were  able  to  afford,  usually  of 
plain  pattern  and  dark  color,  though  a  few  were  dressed 
m  gaudy  attire,  and  with  a  little  faded  finery.^  The 
congregation  was  seated  on  long  rows  of  benches 
opposite  the  platform,  from  which  thev  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  space  allotted  to  the  orchestra,  then  con- 
sisting of  a  violin  and  bass  viol,  vocal  music  being 
rendered  by  two  female  and  four  male  singers.  The 
oratory  was  somewhat  of  the  Boanerges  stamp,  and 
contained  much  round  abuse  of  the  gentiles;  but 
looking  at  the  audience,  which  consisted,  in  the  main, 
of  a  thriving,  contented,  and  industrious  class  of 
people,  light-hearted  and  ever  ready  to  lau^h  at  the 
somewhat  broad  jokes  of  the  church  dietaries,  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  all  the  hard  thii^s  spoken 
and  written  of  them  by  their  enemies.  Moreover, 
about  one  third  of  the  population  consisted  at  this 
date  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and  at  least 
two  fifths  were  foreigners  of  other  nationalities,  most 
of  them  Danes,  Swedes,  or  Norwegians.  They  were 
fair  types  of  their  race,  and  it  is  not  very  probable 

large  and  loose,  and  white  aoolu  and  slipperB.  His  fashion  was  followed  by 
some  of  the  elders.  Wcard^s  fftubcmd  inUtahf  34-^.  Bmton  says  that  the 
prophet  was  dressed  in  gray  homespun,  and  wore  a  tall  steeple-crowned  hat^  as 
did  most  of  the  elders.  Bescribing  one  of  his  addresses,  he  writes:  *  Brighiun 
Young  removed  his  hat,  adTanoed  to  the  end  of  the  tribune,  and  leaning 
sliffhtly  forward  upon  both  hands,  propped  on  the  green  baize  of  the  tribune, 
addressed  his  followers.  The  discourse  tMoan  slowly,  word  crept  titnbantly 
after  word,  and  the  openinff  phrases  were  hardly  au^ble;  but  as  the  orator 
wanned,  his  voice  rose  lugh  and  sonorous,  and  a  fluency  so  remarkable  sac- 
oeeded  fidter  and  hesitation,  that  although  the  phenomenon  is  not  rare  in 
strong  speakers,  the  latter  seemed  almost  to  have  been  a  work  of  art.  The 
manner  was  pleasing  and  animated,  and  the  matter  fluent,  imprompta,  and 
well  turned,  spoken  rather  than  proaohed;  if  it  had  a  faulty  it  was  rather 
rambliug  and  disconnected. .  .The  gestures  were  easy  and  rounded,  not  with- 
out a  certain  grace,  though  evidently  untaught;  one,  however,  must  be  ex- 
cepted, namely  that  of  raising  the  forefincer. .  .The  ibddreeB  was  lonff.  Ck>d 
is  a  mechania  Mormonism  is  a  great  met.  Religion  has  made  him,  the 
speaker,  the  happiest  of  men.  He  was  ready  to  daoioe  like  a  shaker.  At 
tnis  sentence  the  prophet,  who  is  a  good  mimic  and  has  much  of  the  old  New 
English  quaint  humor,  raised  his  ri^t  arm,  and  gave,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  congregation,  a  droll  imitation  of  Anne  Lee's  followers.'  City  of  the 
Saints,  317. 

^For  many  years  after  their  arrival  in  the  valley  the  women  dressed  in 
homespun  linseys,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  wear.  At  one  time  Brigham, 
in  order  to  discourage  extravag^ce,  decreed  that  tiie  men  must  not  dance 
with  women  who  were  dressed  in  other  than  homespun  garments.  Jenmrngs^ 
Mat.  Progreas,  MS.,  1. 
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that  they  had  so  quickly  changed  their  national  char- 
acteristics as  already  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of 
their  fellow-men. 

Such  was  Zion  in  1860,  and  such  its  population. 
Of  the  progress  and  condition  of  other  settlements 
established  soon  after  the  Mormon  occupation,  and 
the  founding  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later.  During  the  thir- 
teen years  that  had  now  elapsed  since  first  they  en- 
tered the  valley,  the  saints  had  pushed  forward  their 
colonies  in  all  directions  almost  to  the  verge  of  their 
territory.  Especially  was  this  the  case  toward  the 
west,  where,  at  an  early  date,  they  came  into  antag- 
onism with  settlers  from  CaUfomia.  In  1850  a  few 
persons  from  that  state  had  settled  in  Carson  valley 
for  trading  purposes,  the  migration  of  gold-seekers, 
some  of  whom  wintered  in  that  region,  being  then 
very  considerable.  During  the  following  year  several 
Mormons  entered  the  valley,  John  Reese,  who  arrived 
there  in  the  spring  with  thirteen  wagon-loads  of  pro- 
visions, buildmg  the  first  house,  known  for  several 
years  as  the  Mormon  station,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Q^noa.**  Reese  first  came  to  the  val- 
ley alone,  his  nearest  neighbor,  James  Fennimore, 
living  in  Gold  Ca£Lon,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
in  a  "dug-out,"  or  hole  scooped  out  of  the  bank,  the 
front  part  covered  in  this  instance  with  rags  and 
strips  of  canvas,  the  man  beingthrifbless  and  a  dram- 
drinker.  He  was  nicknamed  Virginia,  and  after  him 
was  named  the  city  whence  more  bullion  has  been 
shipped  in  a  single  year  than  would  now  replace 
the  floating  capitel  of  the  states  of  California  and 
Nevada.** 

^It  serred  m  hotel  and  gtore,  and  wm  a  two-atcny  log Imflding,  60x30 
ft  J?eeae'«  Mormon  Station,  MS.;  Tayhr^s  ttem.^  MS. 

^Beese  states  that  Virginia  had  a  flame  in  the  oafion  for  gold-waahing, 
and  that  Comatock,  who  came  to  Carson  Valley  in  1856,  bought  him  out,  the 
Utter  living  bat  a  short  time  afterward.  Id,,  6.  In  Jamuig^  Oanon  Vol- 
Uy,  MS.,  3,  it  is  related  that  Comstock  oame  to  the  valley  in  tiie  antamn  of 
1866^  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  sheep,  bat  in  a  deatitate  condition.  In  1892 
Baese  was  engaged  in  fanning  on  a  considerable  scale,  selling  his  pcodnoa 
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By  an  act  of  the  Utah  legislature,  approved  Janu- 
ary 17,  1854,  the  limits  of  Carson  county  were  de- 
fined,^^  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
for  it  a  probate  judge  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
organize  the  county,  by  dividing  it  into  precincts, 
hiding  an  election,  filling  the  various  offices,  and 
locating  the  county  seat.  The  choice  fell  on  Orson 
Hyde,  who  with  Judge  Styles,  the  United  States 
marshal,  and  an  escort  of  thirty-five  men,  reached 
the  settlement  of  John  Beese  in  June  1855,  other 
parties  of  Mormons  arriving  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Meanwhile  miners,  farmers,  and  herds- 
men ^om  Califomia  and  the  Atlantic  states  had  set- 
tled in  the  valley  and  elsewhere  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  such  numbers  as  to  alarm 
the  Mormons,  who  now  desired  them  to  leave  the 
territory.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  some  pre- 
tended fears  of  a  resort  to  force.  The  gentiles  forti- 
fied themselves,  and  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude, 
and  for  two  weeks  the  opposing  forces  were  en- 
camped almost  within  sight  of  each  other,  but  with- 
out coming  to  blows.  News  of  the  disturbance  reached 
the  mining  camps  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  numbers  prepared  to  go  in  aid  of  their  comrade& 
The  aggressors  now  feared  that  they  would  be  them- 
selves expelled  from  the  country,  and  proposed  a 
truce,  under  which  all  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  lands. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  became  known  to  the 
authorities,  the  county  organization  was  repealed, 
the  probate  judge  recalled,  and  the  records,  which 
contiuned  several  criminal  indictments  of  a  serious 

reftdfljr  and  at  high  prices  to  emignnts  who,  as  he  says,  would  pay  almost 
any  prioe  for  provisioDS,  a  small  bmich  of  tumips  selling  for  a  dollar.  Beese 
UiM  later  at  S.  L.  Gi^,  while  S.  A.  Kinse^,  hu  former  partner  remained  at 
Gsnoa.  Van  Sieliet*  Utah  Duperadoes,  ^.  Among  the  earliest  settlers 
were  three  persons  named  Lee»  and  others  named  Condie  and  Gibson.  EotH/ff 
HUi.  Oarmm  VaUey,  MS.,  1.  The  place  was  first  known  as  'the  Mormon 
statioiiy'  Genoa  being  laid  oat  in  I860.  Id.^  8. 

''It  mm  bounded  on  the  north  hy  Deseret  ca,  east  by  the  llSthmeridiaii, 
sooth  hy  the  boondazy  line  of  Utah,  and  west  hy  Oslifomia.  Utah  Aet$ 
L99UL  (ed.  1866)»  261. 
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nature,^  were  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City.  When 
news  arrived  of  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
the  Carson  Mormons  were  ordered,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  return  to  Zion  and  aid  in  its  defence,  though  a 
few  remained  in  the  valley.  In  1859  the  gentile 
inhabitants,  after  several  fruitless  appeals  to  con- 
gress, formally  declared  their  independence,^  and  de- 
manded admission  as  a  territory.  Two  years  later 
the  request  was  granted,  and  the  territory  of  Nevada 
was  cut  off  from  Utah,  its  eastern  limit  being  fixed 
at  the  thirty-ninth  meridian,  but  extended  by  act  of 
1862  to  the  thirty-eighth,  and  by  act  of  1866  to  the 
thirty-seventh  meridian.  Keluctantly  the  Mormons 
rehnquished  these  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

In  Eagle  and  Washoe  valleys  they  had  also  estab- 
lished small  settlements  in  1854  and  1855,|'remaining 
until  recalled  in  1857,  at  which  latter  date,  as  will  be 
remembered,  the  colony  at  San  Bernardino  in  Cali- 
fornia was  also  abandoned.  During  the  Mormon 
occupation  the  county  of  San  Bernardino  was  cut  off 
from  that  of  Los  Angeles,  the  former  assuming  its 
proportion  of  the  liabilities.  A  city  was  built,  with 
substantial  dwellings,  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  sur- 

«*  A  letter  of  James  K  Crane,  dated  Washingtoa,  Jan.  17,  1859,  and  of 
which  oopiee  will  be  found  in  WaM9  The  Mormon  Prophet,  31-^,  and  Tueier'M 
Mormonum,  226-9,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Canon-valley  tnmbles. 
The  letter,  which  is  somewhat  bitter  in  tone,  was  written  with  a  view  to  the 
admission  of  Nevada  as  a  territory.  life  and  property  were  somewhat  in- 
secure in  Carson  valley  about  this  date,  and  vigilanoe  committees  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  See  Sac,  Union,  Aug.  23,  1867,  June  17,  22,  July  SL 
Aug.  2,  Dec  21,  1858,  June  1,  1859,  Sept.  Si,  1860.  On  the  14th  of  Jone, 
18^,  William  Thorington,  better  known  as  'Lucky  Bill,'  Luther  Olds, 
William  Edwards,  and  four  others  were  arrested  by  a  P^rfy  of  90  men,  and 
tried  for  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  named  Qodier,  at  fioney  Lake.  Luoky 
BUI  was  hanced.  Olds  was  released  on  payment  of  $1,000  nne  and  ptomis- 
Inff  to  leave  tne  valley  never  to  return,  and  Edwards  probably  escaped  by 
bribing  his  captors.  The  rest  were  released.  Van  SicJdes*  Utah  Desperadoes, 
MS.;  FlacanAUs  Trt-weeJdjf  Register,  June  24,  1858;  Popular  Tribwala,  this 


^The  declaration  contains  a  number  of  charaes  against  the  Monnons, 
which  will  be  found  in  Remy's  Jour,  to  O.  8.  L.  Uity,  I  493-4.  On  IdMy^  6, 
1856,  joint  resolutions  of  the  California  legislature  were  read  in  the  if,  S. 
senate,  setting  forth  that  a  laige  number  of  settlers  in  Carson  valley  had,  for 
good  reasons,  petitioned  congress  that  this  portion  of  Utah  be  attached  to 
California,  ana  had  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  California  legislature,  that 
the  latter  body  acquiesced,  and  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  to  that  efiboth 
Cong.  Globe,  1855-6, 1089. 
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rounded  with  thriving  farms  ;'^  a  road  was  constructed 
as  far  as  the  timber  oelt  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains^ each  man  working  incessantly  until  it  was  com* 
pletedy  and  all  this  was  accomplished  without  incur- 
ring debt,  a  small  balance  remaining  in  the  county 
treasury  when  the  settlers  were  ordered  by  Brigham 
to  Salt  Lake  City.»^ 

Of  Elder  Samuel  Brannan's  parly  which  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  mention  is  made  in  connection  with  my  His- 
tory of  Califoimia.^  During  this  year,  a  settlement 
namea  New  Hope  was  founded  by  a  portion  of  the 
company  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Stanislaus  Biver, 
near  its  junction  with  the  San  Joaquin,  but  was  aban- 
doned when  news  was  received  that  the  brethren  had 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  vallev  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Most  of  the  Mormons  still  remamed,  however,  in  Cali- 
fornia, betaking  themselves  to  farming  and  lumbering 
until  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery,  when  they  gath- 
ered at  the  mines  on  Mormon  Island.  Between  1848 
and  1850  about  a  hundred  and  forty  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Utah;  the  remainder  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  gentiles,  and  most  of  them,  among  whom 
was  their  leader,  apostatized,  though  a  few  afterward 
joined  the  Mormon  communities  at  San  Bernardino 
and  in  Arizona.^ 

^  Elder  Bioh,  who  arrived  at  S.  Li  City  from  San  Bernardino  in  April 
1862»  reported  1,800  acres  in  grain,  and  abont  1,000  in  yegetaUea.  l>e$eret 
NeiM,  itav  1,  185^ 

^^8hepherd*g  Oolonisamg  qfSan  Bernardino,  MS.  See  also  letter  of  Amaaa 
Lyman,  in  MUUnnud  Star,  xiv.  491-2;  and  extract  from  K.  Y,  Herald,  in 
Id,,  XV.  61;  Bichards'  Hist.  Incidenti  of  Utah,  MS.,  23;  8.  F.  Herald,  Aug. 
21,  1852;  Hughes,  in  Haatmgi^  Or.  and  Cal,  06;  Utah  Scraps,  11. 

^  Vol.  v.,  544^54.    On  pp.  543-4  (note  35)  is  a  list  of  the  members. 

"*  Frisbie  states  that  after  the  gold  discovery  the  Mormons,  many  of  whom 
had  now  become  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  tithes,  whereupon  Brannan  appealed 
to  their  sense  of  duty,  but  finding  them  fixed  in  their  resolve,  franklv  told 
them  they  were  sensible,  and  hi^  been  damned  fools  for  payins  tithes  so 
long.  From  that  time  he  ceased  to  be  an  elder.  Bern,,  33-4.  For  further 
details  as  to  Brannan's  party,  see  Glover's  Mormons  in  Cal,,  MS.,  passim; 
Larkin*s  Doc,,  MS.,  iv.  55;  Olvera  Doc,,  MS.,  14-15;  LarUiCs  Off,  Corresp,, 
MS.,  ii.  42;  Millennial  Star,  ix.  39-40,  306-7;  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.,  1126-7. 
Sutter  spoke  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.  '  So  long  as  these  people  have 
been  employed  by  me,'  he  says,  'they  have  behaved  very  well,  and  were  in- 
dustrious aud  faithful  laborers.'  HuUMngs*  Cal,  Mag.,  ii.  190.  In  Jan.  1847 
Hut.  Utah.    88 
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Within  the  territory  of  Utah  many  new  colonies 
were  established.  In  1853  the  first  settlement  was 
made  in  Summit  county  by  one  Samuel  Snider,  who 
built  a  number  of  sawmills  in  Parley  Park.  In  1861 
the  county  was  organized,  and  soon  oecame  noted  for 


PrINCIPAI.    SvmJEMENTS  IN   1862. 

its  mineral  resources,  among  them  being  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  coal,  iron,  and  mica.     Its  coal-fields  first 

Brannan  bad  established  a  newspaper  styled  the  Yerha  Buena  Cal^omia  Star, 
with  the  press,  type,  and  fixtures  Drought  from  the  oflSce  of  The  Prophet^  in 
New  York.  It  was  continued  until  the  close  of  1848.  See  HisL  CaL,  v. 
552,  this  series.  Richards  Biblioq.  of  Utah,  MS.,  12-13.  In  Feb.  1856  Geo. 
Q.  Cannon  commenced  the  issue  in  San  Francisco  of  a  weekly  paper  named 
the  Wutem  Standard.  It  was  discontinued  in  Sept.  1857,  when  the  brethren 
were  recalled  to  Utah,  /i.,14. 
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brought  it  into  promineDce,  and  to  aid  in  their  develop- 
ment a  short  line  of  railroad  was  built,**  but  afterward 
dismantled  and  abandoned.  Coalville,  the  present 
county  seat,  was  first  settled  in  1859.*^  In  1858  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Kamas  was  occupied  as  a 
grazing  ground  by  Thomas  Khoads,  and  was  then 
known  as  Khoads  Valley.  Two  years  later  a  few 
families  settled  there,  and  in  1862  a  ward  was  organ- 
ized, with  William  G.  Russell  as  presiding  elder.^ 

About  seven  miles  north-west  of  Kamas,  and  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Weber,  the  village  of  Peoa  was 
founded  in  1860  by  a  party  of  ten  settlers.*^^ 

In  1853  Port  Bridger,  with  its  Mexican  grant  of 
thirty  square  miles  of  land,  on  which  stood  a  few 
cabins,  was  sold  for  $8,000  to  the  Mormons,*  who 
during  the  following  year  expended  an  equal  sum  in 
improvements.  This  was  the  first  property  owned 
by  the  saints  in  Green  River  county.  At  Fort  Sup- 
ply, in  this  neighborhood,  a  settlement  was  formed 
about  the  same  time  by  John  Nebeker,  Isaac  Bullock, 
and  about  fifty  others  from  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  coun- 
ties. In  1862  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Wa- 
satch county,  south  of  Green  River  and  Summit  coun- 
ties, on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Wallsburg.^ 
Situated  for  the  most  part  at  an  elevation  of  about 
seven  thousand  feet,  with  a  heavy  snow-fall  and  pro- 
lific of  streams,  this  section  of  the  territory  was  and 
is  yet  mainly  used  for  stock-ranges,  though  in  the 

^The  Summit  Coimty  Bailroad. 

>»  By  H.  B.  Wild,  A.  B.  Williams,  W.  H.  Smith,  and  others.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1867.  Sloan'a  Utah  Gazetteer,  18S4,  149.  Summit  oo^  was  so 
named  from  the  fact  that  it  included  the  sammit  of  the  Wasatch  lange. 
Jiichards'  Utah  Misc.,  MS.,  1. 

^  The  settlers  lived  in  a  fort  nntil  1870,  when  a  city  snryey  was  made, 
and  they  moved  out  to  their  lots. 

B*  The  first  house  was  built  by  Henry  Baznnm  and  Jacob  M.  Truman.  Id,, 
150. 

^  The  deeds  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  church  ofScials  at  S.  L.  City, 
Trans.  Wyom,  Acad,  Sciences,  1882,  pp.  81-2.  Miles  Qoodyear,  the  owner, 
was  mairied  to  a  sister  of  the  Indian  chief  Walker.  Toung*s  Early  Exper,^ 
MS.,  6. 

^'Rj  Wm  Wall,  E.  Garr,  and  Jas  Laird.  Sloan's  Utah  Chuetieer,  1884^  |^ 
158.    Li  1866  Wallsburg  was  organized  as  a  ward. 
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north-western  portion  there  is  farming  land  of  good 
quality. 

Morgan  county,  west  of  Summit,  was  named  after 
Jedediah  Morgan  Grant,  who  with  Thomas  J.  Thur- 
ston and  others  first  occupied  it  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
In  1862  it  was  organized,  the  county  seat,  Morgan 
City,  being  incorporated  six  years  later.  The  village 
of  Milton  was  settled  by  Thurston  in  1856,  and  Enter- 
prise, which  together  with  Morgan  is  now  on  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  in  1862. 

In  1856  a  party  of  six  brethren  settled  in  Cache 
Valley  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Wellsville, 
Cache  county,  north  of  Weber,  being  organized  during 
the  following  year.  Except  toward  the  north,  the 
valley  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  on  which  the  snow 
lingers  late  into  autumn,  thus  affording  water  for  irri- 
gation throughout  the  year.  Though  the  first  at- 
tempt at  agriculture  resulted  in  failure  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  excellent  crops  were  after- 
ward raised,  and  soon  this  section  became  known  as 
the  granary  of  Utah.  Amid  the  ranges  are  vast  belts 
of  timber,  so  dense  that  there  are  places  where  the 
sunlight  never  penetrates,  and  where  the  foot  of  man 
has  never  trod.  Minerals  are  also  abundant,  though 
little  utilized  at  present.  During  the  year  1856  a  fort 
was  built  at  Wellsville,  the  site  of  the  town  being  laid 
out  in  1862,  when  a  hundred  and  fifty  families  were 
gathered  there.**  Logan  City,  about  six  miles  north 
of  Wellsville,  and  the  capital  of  Cache  county,  was 
located  by  Peter  Maughan  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the 
spot  being  selected  on  account  of  its  rich  soil  and 

Ebsture,  and  the  ample  water  power  afforded  by  the 
ogan  Biven     The  first  settlers  drew  lots  for  their 

^  Cacbe  oo.  was  8o  called  from  the  fact  that  certain  trappen  or  emigranti 
cached  some  soods  there  as  they  passed  through;  WellsviUe  was  named  for 
Gen.  Wells.  Jiicharda*  Ut4xh  Mi9cdL,  MS.,  4.  The  first  house  was  built  at 
Wellsville  hj  Peter  Maughan,  the  first  saw-mill  by  Esaias  Edwards,  Francis 
Gunnell,  and  Wm  H.  Maughan,  and  the  first  grist-mill  by  Dan.  Hill  &  Go. 
A  school-house,  which  served  also  for  meeting-house,  was  oonstmcted  io 
1857.   WUliam  IL  Maughan,  in  l/tah  Shetcfus,  MS.,  33. 
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lancl,*^  and  in  1860  the  site  was  surveyed,  the  city 
being  divided  into  four  wards  in  1861,  and  incorpo- 
rated five  years  later.  About  five  miles  to  the  west 
of  WellsvUle  the  settlement  of  Mendon  was  com- 
menced in  1857,**  the  settlers  removing  to  Wells ville 
in  the  winter  of  1858-59  for  protection  against  Ind- 
ianSy  and  returning  the  following  year  in  greater  num- 
ber. The  first  buildings  were  of  logs,  with  roofs  and 
floors  of  mud,  timber  oeing  scarce  m  that  neighbor- 
hood.** 

In  1859  Seth  and  Robert  Langton,  Robert  and 
John  Thornley,  travelled  northward  from  Salt  Lake 
City  in  search  of  an  agricultural  site.  Arriving  at 
Summit  creek,  they  settled  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  present  town  of  Smithfield,  Cache  county.  In 
November  the  settlement  was  organized  as  a  ward, 
with  John  G.  Smith  as  bishop,  and  in  March  1860  a 
survey  was  begun.  A  few  weeks  later  troubles  arose 
with  the  Indians,^  compelling  the  settlers  to  build 
and  take  refuge  in  a  fort,  in  which  they  remained 
until  late  in  the  following  year.  At  the  close  of  1861 
there  were  in  operation  a  lumber-mill,  a  molasses- 
mill,  and  a  tannery,^  and  the  town  had  then  been 
laid  out  in  its  present  form.  Other  settlements  in 
Cache  county  were  Hyde  Park,  five  miles  north  of 
Logan,  and  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and  north- 
em  railroad,  where,  in  1860,  sixteen  families  were 
gathered;^  Providence,  two  miles  south  of  Logan, 

^  The  first  house  was  built  by  W.  B.  Preston  and  John  and  Aaron  Thatcher, 
who  hare  since  been  the  prominent  men  in  Cache  Valley.  Sloan^s  Utah  Chzet- 
teer,  1884,  p.  332.  Hezekiah,  the  father  of  the  Thatchers,  had  made  money  at 
the  mines  m  California,  and  was  then  esteemed  the  richest  man  in  Utah,  next 
to  Brigham.    In  1879  his  son  Moses  was  ordained  an  apostle. 

"  The  first  settlers  were  Wm  GardcDer  and  Alex,  and  Eobt  Hill,  Walter 
Paul,  in  Utah  Sketches,  41. 

**  The  first  stone  dwelling  was  begun  in  1866  by  Jos.  Baker;  others  soon 
followed.  Id,,  41-2. 

^Caused  by  their  stealing  a  horse.  In  a  fight  which  ensued,  Ira  Merrill 
of  Smithfield  and  an  Indian  chief  were  killed.  Another  of  the  settlers  was 
wounded. 

^  In  1861  a  lumber-mill  was  completed, -and  in  1864  a  grist-milL  FmncU 
Sharp,  in  Id.,  117. 

*"  At  this  date  they  lived  in  a  fort  The  town  site  was  laid  oat  in  1864, 
BoU  J>aine»,  in  Id,^  120. 
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where  the  first  settlers*^  took  up  their  abode  in  April 
1859;  Millville,  two  miles  farther  south,  located  in 
June  1860;^  Paradise,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  vallej,  containing  in  1861  about  thirty  inhabi- 
tants,^ and  Hyrum,  settled  in  1860  by  about  twenty 
families.^*^ 

Thus  far  the  progress  of  Mormon  colonization  in 
the  north,  east,  and  west.  Toward  the  south,  the 
first  settlement  in  Beaver  county,  between  Millard 
and  Iron  counties,  dates  from  1856,  at  which  time 
Simeon  F.  Howd,  James  P.  Anderson,  and  Wilson 
G.  Mowers  arrived  in  Beaver  Valley,  commenced  to 
build  a  log  cabin,  and  made  preparations  for  farming 
and  stock-raising.  Soon  afterward  they  were  joined 
by  others,  making  in  all  some  thirty  or  forty  families, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1858  the  site  of  Beaver  City 
was  laid  out.^^  The  appearance  of  the  valley  was 
not  inviting.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet, 
frosty  and  Darren,  its  surface  covered  in  parts  with 
sage-brush  and  its  soil  everywhere  impregnated  with 
alkali,  it  was  at  first  considered  unfit  for  occupation. 
Its  main  attraction  was  the  volume  of  water  afforded 
by  Beaver  River,  which  courses  through  the  val- 
ley from  east  to  west,  its  source  being  at  an  alti- 

*'  Ira  Bioh,  John  F.  Maddison,  and  five  others.  Sloan's  Utah  OaseUeer^ 
1884,  p.  128. 

^  By  Ezra  T.  Benaon,  P.  Maughan,  and  several  others.  George  0.  Htldn, 
the  present  hishop,  was  appointed  March  12,  1862.  UAd. 

^  A.  M.  Montierth  from  Box  Elder  oo.  was  the  first  settler  in  Pftimdiae. 
H.  C.  Jackson  built  the  first  saw-mill  in  1860,  and  the  first  grist-mill  in  1864, 
in  which  latter  year  the  town  site  was  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Ezra  T. 
Benson.  A  Ipff  meeting-house  was  built  in  1861.  In  1868  the  settlement 
was  removed  three  miles  fai'ther  to  the  north,  for  better  protection  against 
Indians.  Orson  Smith,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  1-2. 

70  Those  of  Alva  Benson,  Ira  Allen,  and  others.  It  is  related  that  the  set- 
tlers brought  the  waters  of  Little  Bear  River  to  their  farms  in  21  working-days, 
by  means  of  a  canal  eight  feet  wide,  which  afterward  furnished  the  water  sup- 
ply of  Hyrum.  While  at  this  work  many  of  them  lived  on  bread  and  water, 
and  their  tools  consisted  only  of  a  few  old  shovels  and  spades.  Some  of  them 
dwelt  for  several  years  in  holes  or  cellars  dug  in  the  ground. 

7^  In  the  winter  of  1856-7  the  first  log  school-house  was  built,  but  gave 
place  in  1862  to  a  brick  building  known  as  the  Beaver  Institute.  In  1867,  also, 
the  first  saw-mill  was  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  co5perative 
woollen-mills.  Jos  If.  Glines,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  18.  Beaver  city  and 
CO.  were  so  named  from  the  beaver  dams  found  there.  Bichards*  Utah  MiaCf 
MS.,  7. 
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tude  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet.  Within  recent 
years,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  district  has 
proved  itself  rich  in  minerals.  Next  in  importance 
to  Beaver  City,  and  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
west, was  Minersville,  first  settled  in  1859,  with  J.  H. 
KoUins  as  bishop  of  the  ward. 

The  principal  settlement  in  Kane  county,  which  lay 
south  of  Iron  and  east  of  Washington  county,  and  at 
one  time  included  a  portion  of  the  latter,  was  Virgin 
City,  founded  in  1858,  on  the  upper  Virgin  River." 
Its  site  is  in  a  valley  about  seven  miles  in  width, 
and  enclosed  by  mountains,  their  foothills,  seamed 
and  broken  by  the  rains,  leaving  but  a  narrow  mar- 
gin for  cultivation  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  cotton-woods  and  an 
undergrowth  of  sage  and  rabbit  brush.  Five  or  six 
miles  west  of  Virgin  City  was  the  town  of  Toquer- 
ville,  established  m  1858  by  several  families  from 
Cedar  City.« 

In  1854  Jacob  Hamblin  and  two  others  were  sent 
as  missionaries  to  the  Lamanites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Virgin  and  Santa  Clara  rivers  in  Washington  county, 
with  orders  to  establish  a  settlement  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. They  found  the  Indians  peaceably  disposed, 
and  in  a  measure  civilized,  many  of  them  being  en- 
gaged in  planting  com,  wheat,  and  squashes,  but  de- 
pending mainly  for  bread  on  the  seeds  of  wild  grasses.^* 

*'The  city  was  laid  oat  by  Nephi  Johnson  and  others.  The  first  school 
was  organized  in  1860,  and  the  first  meeting-house  built  in  1861.  John  Parker, 
in  Id.,  8.  Kane  co.  was  so  named  after  Col  Thoe  L.  Kane.  Richard^  Utah 
MUc„  MS.,  7. 

"Among  them  was  the  family  of  Phillip  Elingensmith,  of  Mountain- 
Meadows  fame.  John  Steele,  in  utcth  Sketchest  MS.,  9.  Mr  Steele  went  to 
Southern  Utah  in  1850,  in  company  with  Oeo.  A.  Smith. 

^*  On  account  of  the  warm  climate,  it  was  supposed  that  ootton  might  bo 
raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Clara.  About  one  quart  of  cotton-seed  was 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1855,  yielding  enoush  to  produce  30  yards  of  cloth. 
The  ginning  and  spinning  were  done  by  hand,  and  the  weaving  on  a  treadle- 
loom.  Jamea&.meak,mUtahSketches,US,,e9.  In  1857, 30  lbs  were  planted, 
but  the  crop  was  a  failure,  the  seed  being  bad.  In  1858-9  other  experiments 
were  made,  the  cotton  raised  the  first  year  costing  ^.40  per  lb. ,  and  the  second 


5 ear  f  1.90.    The  industry  was  found  to  be  unprofitable.  Id.,  70-1;  Jenmngs* 
icU,  Progress  of ''    '  .      —       .. 

ducing  in  the  territory  a 
Noieti  <m  Utah,  MS.,  25. 


Progress  of  Utah,  MS. ,  1.    The  attempt  was  made  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing in  the  territory  all  that  was  needed  for  its  population.  Harriton^B  Orii* 
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In  1857  other  missionaries  joined  the  party,  together 
with  a  number  of  families  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
in  May  of  this  year  a  settlement  was  formed,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Washington. 

In  October  1861  three  hundred  of  the  samts,  under 
the  direction  of  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  this  district,  and  build  a  city,  to 
be  named  St  George,  near  the  junction  of  the  Virgin 
and  Santa  Clara  rivers  i n  Washington  county.  In  Jan- 
uary 1862  a  site  was  selected  and  surveyed,  the  city  in- 
corporated,"' though  yet  unbuilt,  and  the  people  took 
possession  of  their  lots.  Before  doing  so  it  was  decided 
by  unanimous  vote  that  the  first  building  erected  should 
be  a  social  hall,  to  be  used  for  educational  and  other  pur- 
poses/'  In  September  Brigham  visited  the  settlers, 
and  advised  them  to  build,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  substan- 
tial, commodious,  and  well-finished  meeting-house,  or 
tabernacle,  large  enough  to  seat  at  least  two  thousand 
persons,  and  one  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  their 
city  and  a  credit  to  their  enterprise.  The  foundation 
stones  were  laid  on  the  1st  of  June,  1873,  the  prophet's 
birthday,  and  the  building  completed  eight  years  later, 
at  a  cost  of  $110,000,  Before  its  settlement,  the  val- 
ley of  St  George  presented  a  barren  appearance,  its 
surface  being  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  salts, 
even  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara 
showing  large  strips  of  alkaline  soil.  Its  climate  was 
mild,  and,  with  irrigation,  crops  of  many  kinds  could 
be  raised;  bttt  water  was  scarce,  an  artesian  well  sunk 
in  1862,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  being  abandoned  as  a  fail- 
ure, after  attaining  a  depth  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet.^    Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  city  be- 

^^By  act  approved  Jan.  17,  IS&2.  See  Utah  AcU  Legid.  (ed.  1866),  pp. 
166-7.  It  was  oamed  St  George  after  Pros.  Geo.  A.  Smith.  Richarde'  Utah 
Misc.,  MS.,  4.  . 

^^The  foundation  stone  was  laid  March  22,  1862,  and  when  competed,  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $6,000,  it  was  named  St  George  HalL  James  G.  jBleak,  in 
Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  73-4. 

"  The  people  fanned  on  the  joint  enclosure  system,  the  first  enclosed  field, 
named  the  St  Geoi-ge,  being  irrigated  by  the  *  Vix^in  ditch,'  the  cost  of 'which 
between  Dec.  1861  and  Aug.  1866  was  1^,611.59.  Id,  76. 
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came  the  county  seat  of  Washington,  and  is  to-day  the 
leading  town  in  southern  Utah.'® 

Of  the  counties  organized  between  1850  and  1852, 
and  the  settlements  founded  therein  up  to  the  latter 
date,  mention  has  already  been  made,'*  During  the 
next  decade  many  small  villages  and  towns  were  lo- 
cated in  the  older  counties,**  and  I  shall  describe  later 

^'  other  settlements  in  Washington  co.  were  Santa  Clara,  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  aboat  five  miles  north-west  of  St  George,  settled  in  1858  by 
Jaoob  Hamblin  and  a  company  of  missionaries;  Gnnlock,  founded  by  W.  Ham- 
blin  on  the  Santa  Clara,  in  1857;  Price,  occupied  in  1858  as  a  cotton  plantation, 
submerged  by  the  flood  of  1861,  and  reoccupied  for  general  farming  purposes 
in  1863;  HarriBbui^,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  St  George,  settled  m  1860  by 
Moses  Harris  and  13  others;  Duncan's  Retreat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Vir- 
gin, first  settled  in  1861  by  Chapman  Duncan,  who  abandoned  it,  and  reset- 
tled by  William  Theobald  and  six  others;  and  Shoensburg,  also  on  the  Virgin, 
located  in  Jan.  1862,  by  Oliver  De  Mill  and  others.  BloanCs  Utah  OazeUeer^ 
1884,  161-2.  In  this  and  other  counties,  settled  between  1852  and  1862, 
were  numerous  small  settlements,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

^'  See  chaps  ziiL  and  zviL,  this  vol. 

*^In  1852  Call's  Fort,  in  Box  Elder  co.,  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and 
Korthem  railway,  was  bmlt  by  Anson  Call  and  two  others.  In  1883  it  con- 
tained about  35  families.  Deseret,  near  the  centre  of  Millard  co. ,  now  havinff 
a  station  on  the  Utah  Central,  was  founded  in  1858,  abandoned  in  1867,  and 
reoccupied  in  1875  by  J.  S.  Black  and  others.  Scipio,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  tiie  same  county  was  settled  in  March  1860  by  T.  F.  Robins  and  six 
others.  Cirdeville,  in  what  is  now  Piute  ca,  was  settled  about  the  same 
time,  several  previous  attempts  having  failed,  on  account  of  trouble  with  Ind- 
ians. In  the  same  year,  also.  Fort  Gunnison  was  founded  in  the  south-western 
part  of  San  Pete  co.  In  1861  it  was  organized  as  a  ward,  with  Jacob  Kudger- 
son  as  bishop.  About  30  miles  to  the  north  was  Moroni,  so  called  alter 
the  prophet  of  that  name  in  the  book  of  Mormon,  located  in  March  1859  by 
G.  W.  Bradlev  and  others,  and  incorporated  in  1866.  Fairview,  farther  to 
the  north,  and  first  known  as  North  Bend,  was  founded  in  the  winter  of  1859 
-^  by  James  K.  Jones  and  others,  and  was  incorporated  in  1872.  Wales, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  San  Pete  railway,  was  first  settled  in  1857  by  John 
E.  KeoB  and  oUiers,  Rees  being  bishopof  the  ward  in  1883;  Fayette,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sevier,  but  still  in  San  Pete  co.,  in  1861,  by  James  Bartholomew 
and  four  others,  Bartholomew  being  now  ward  bishop,  in  Tooele  co. ,  St  John 
was  founded  in  1858  by  Luke  Johnson,  and  Lake  View  in  1860  by  Orson  Pratt, 
George  Marshall,  Moses  Martin,  and  four  others,  Martin  being  the  present 
bishop.  In  Utah  co.,  Spamsh  Fork,  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  rail- 
road, was  incorporated  in  1855;  Salem,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Payson,  and 
first  known  as  Pond  Town,  was  founded  in  1856  by  Robt  Durfee  and  six  others; 
and  Goshen,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  in  the  same  year  by 
Phineas  Cook  and  a  few  others.  Tne  present  site  of  Goshen  was  located  in 
1869  by  Brigham,  a  few  miles  south  of  tne  old  settlement.  In  Weber  county. 
Plain  City  was  located  in  Mardi  1859  on  the  Weber  River,  about  nine  miles 
north-west  of  Ogden,  by  J.  Spiers  and  a  few  others;  West  Weber,  a  little 
farUier  south,  about  the  same  date,  by  Wm  McFarland  and  14  others;  Eden, 
ten  miles  north-east  of  Ogden,  in  1860,  by  John  Beddle  and  Joseph  Grover; 
and  Huntsville,  twelve  mdes  east  of  Ogden,  in  the  same  year,  by  Jefferson 
Hunt  and  others.  Tayhr^s  JRem.,  MS.;  Woodruff^s  JoumaL^  MS.;  Hist.  B, 
Touna,  MS.;  Sloan'a  Utah  Oaeettetr,  1884, 122-65;  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim; 
Nand'Book  qf  R^erence,  71-8.  In  July  1855  a  settlement  was  founded  on 
the  left  bonk  of  the  Grand  River,  in  the  Elk  Mountain  region,  by  Alfred  N. 
Billings.  Richards'  Incidents  in  Utah  Hist,,  MS.,  80. 
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those  that  afterward  attained  prominence.  They  dif- 
fered but  little  in  outward  appearance  from  the  pio- 
neer settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  one  particular.  Throughout  the  entire  ter- 
ritorjy  there  was  rarely  to  be  seen,  except  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  store  or  a  mechanic's  sign,  traffic  being  carried 
on  from  house  to  house,  and  the  few  extraneous  wants 
of  the  settlers  being  mainly  supplied  by  peddlers.^ 

^  Among  other  works  consulted  in  this  chapter  are  the  JSotUe  from  JAotr- 
pool  to  Great  ScUt  Ldke  Valley:  Illustrated  with  Sled  Engramngs  and  Wood-cuia 
from  Sketches  made  by  Frederick  Pierq^,  together  with  a  Qeograpbical  and  liu- 
torical  Description  of  Utah,  and  a  Map  of  the  Overland  Jttoutes  to  that  Territory 
from  the  Missouri  River,  Also  an  AtUhentic  History  qf  the  LaUer-Day  Saints^ 
Emigration  from  Europe  from  the  Commencement  up  to  tJie  Close  of  1855 ^  with 
Statistics,  iJdited  by  James  Lii^forth,  Liverpool  and  London,  1855.  Though 
this  book  was  written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  glTing  a  review  of  the 
latter-day  saints'  emigration  from  Liverpool  to  Salt  lake  City,  together  with 
statistics  to  date,  it  contains  much  historical  and  statistical  information  on 
other  subjects,  drawn,  as  the  editor  says,  *from  sources  far  and  wide.*  Mr 
Linforth  acknowledges  that  he  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  missionaries,  whose 
position  and  acquaintance  with  a£Eairs  gave  him  access  to  many  valuable 
documents.  In  chap,  zvii.,  we  find  a  description  of  Nauvoo,  of  the  Carthage- 
jail  tragedy,  the  persecutions  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  many  detuls  con- 
cerning the  life  of  the  prophet.  In  chaps  zxi.-xzii.  is  an  account  of  the 
territory  and  its  settlements,  and  the  industrial  condition  of  the  saints.  In 
the  last  chapters  are  brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  leading  elders.  AU  of 
this  information  is  contained  in  notes,  the  text  merely  relating  the  travels  of 
the  artists  by  whom  the  sketches  were  made.  The  engravings  are  well  exe- 
cuted, and  among  them  are  portraits  of  several  church  dignitaries. 

A  Journey  to  Oreat  Salt  Lake  City,  by  Jules  Remu  and  Julius  Brenehley, 
M,  A,:  With  a  Sketch  of  the  History,  Religion,  and  Customs  qf  the  Mormons, 
and  an  introduction  on  the  Religious  Movement  in  the  United  States,  by  Jules 
Remy,  2  vols.  London,  1861.  In  addition  to  incidents  of  travel  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  places  visited,  we  have  in  these  volumes  a  sketch  of  Mor- 
mon history  to  1859,  tosether  with  chapters  on  the  Mormon  church  and 
hierarchy,  polygamv,  education,  and  propagandism.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  the  standard  gentile  anthority  on  MormoniBm,  and  is  freely  quoted 
by  other  writers,  though  greatly  inferior  to  Burton's  work  published  two 
years  later.  'The  greater  part  of  the  matter,' remarks  the  author,  'was 
written  from  day  to  day,  often  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  slopes  or  the  cresta 
of  mountains,  in  the  heart  of  deserts,  among  the  occupations  and  frequently 
the  perils  which  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  so  lonff  a  journey.* 
Hence  Mr  Remv  lays  no  claim  to  literary  finish,  a  defect  which  he  hopes  may 
be  atoned  for  by  superior  accuracy.  Though  there  are  many  interestinfp 
passages  and  some  interesting  chapters,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  might 
have  said  twice  as  much  in  Imlf  the  space. 

The  Husband  in  Utah;  or  SiglUs  and  Scenes  among  <A«  Mormons:  With 
Remarks  on  their  Moral  and  So(nal  Economy,  by  Austin  N,  Ward.  Edited 
by  Maria  Ward.  New  York,  1857.  Here  and  there  in  this  work  will  be 
found  some  interesting  sketches  of  Mormon  life  aa  Mrs  Ward  observed  it  in 
1855.  Among  them  are  descriptions  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of 
the  Mormons,  the  stores,  manufactures,  streets,  street  scenes,  costumes,  the 
theatre,  the  tabernacle.  In  style  the  work  is  sketchy  and  entertaininff,  and 
written  in  more  friendly  mood  than  could  be  expected  from  one  who,  aa 
Mrs  Ward  declares,  '  escaped  from  Mormondom. '    At  the  end  of  the  work  ia 
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Nevertheless  the  traveller  who  might  chance  to  visit 
any  of  the  larger  settlements  in  1862  could  purchase, 
at  reasonable  rates,  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
could  perhaps  supply  himself  with  luxuries,  provided 
he  were  willing  to  pay  from  three  to  five  fold  their 
valua  Though  there  was  no  indication  that  trade  in 
its  ordinary  sense  existed  among  these  communities, 
and  one  might  search  in  vain  for  a  hotel,  or  even  for 
a  bath-house  or  a  barber's  shop,  most  of  the  ordinary 
crafts  were  represented,  and  all  that  was  needful  could 
be  obtained  for  money. 

'  Joseph's  Smith's  revelation  on  polvf(unY,'  and  seyeral  disooarses  by  lesding 
elders.  Another  edition  was  issued  in  18^3,  under  title  of  Male  Life  among 
the  Momumi, 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

PBOQBESS  OF  EVENTEt 

1861-1809. 

Ck>TXRNOB  Dawboh'^  Gallahtrt— Utah  RxnrsKD  Adkissiok  as  a  Stavk^ 
Passaox  of  a  Bill  against  Poltoamt— Mkasukxs  of  thx  Lboislati7BB 

^ArBIYAL  of  GoVSBHOB  HaBDINO— DI8PUTB8  BETWBKN  BbIOKAM  AVD 
THX  FXDIBAL  OFFICIALS— ARRIVAL  OF  THX  GaUFOBVIA  VoL17NTKKR»— A 

Falbk  Alabm— ThxMobbisitb  TBonBLKS--GoyBBiroBa  Dott  aitb  Dubt 
kxx—Thx  Loots  of  Utah  Cubtailxd— Cxlkbbatiov  of  Linoqlh^ 
Beoosd  Inavoubation— Thx  Bbasstibld  and  Bobiiison  Mubdbbs — 
Indian  Outbbxaxs— Thx  Battlx  of  Bxab  Bivxb— Dibtubbangks  in 
Southkbn  Utah— Tbbatdcs  with  Indian  Tbibkb— Thx  Uintah  Yal- 
LET  Bbsxbvateon— Bibuogbaphigal. 

The  first  appointments  made  by  President  Lincoln 
for  the  territory  of  Utah  were  John  W.  Dawson 
as  governor/  John  P.  Kinney  as  chief  justice,  R.  P. 
Flenniken  and  J.  R.  Crosby  associate  judges,  Frank 
Puller  secretary,  and  James  Duane  Doty  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  the  governor  was  accused  of  making  improper 
advances  to  one  of  the  Mormon  women,  and  on  new- 
year's  eve  of  1861  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  from 
Zion,  being  waylaid  at  Mountain  Dell  on  his  return 
journey  and  soundly  beaten  by  a  party  of  saints.' 

^  After  Camming's  departure,  Secretaiy  Wooton  became  acting  soYCErnor, 
bat  reoimed  as  soon  as  the  Bonthem  seoeiaion  was  annoiinced.  &nhou9e'B 
Eockit  Mountain  SahOa,  445,  691. 

^hiWcuUe's  The  Mormon  Prophet,7fi;  Beadl^a  Life  inUtah,  201;  StenJkotue'g 
Bocky  Mountain  Sainte^  592,  it  is  stated  that  Dawson  was  e&trapped  into  this 
affair;  in  Tucher'e  Momumitm,  239;  TuUidge'e  Hiat.  S,  L.  OUu,  249;  Detent 
News,  Jan.  1,  1862,  that  it  was  of  his  own  seeking.  In  /i.,  Jan.  14th,  is  a 
letter  from  Dawaon  to  the  editor  of  the  Deaeret  Neum^  dated  Bear  Biy^ 
Station,  Utah  Terr.,  wherein  the  governor  states  that  he  was  badly  woonded 
in  the  head  and  kicked  in  the  cheat  and  loins.  A  copy  of  his  first  and  only 
menage  to  the  legislatore  will  be  foond  in  Utah  Jour.  LegiiL,  1861-2;  12-26. 
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A  month  later  the  associate  judges  also  left  the  ter- 
ritory, Thomas  J.  Drake  and  Charles  B.  Waite,  ap- 
pointed in  their  stead,  with  Stephen  S.  Harding  as 
governor,  arriving  in  July,  Meanwhile  the  secretary, 
y  virtue  of  his  office,  became  the  chief  magistrate.' 
Now  came  an  opportunity  for  Brigham  to  put  forth 
once  more  the  claim  which  he  had  several  times  as- 
serted: "I  am  and  will  be  governor."  At  this  period 
another  effort  was  being  made  to  obtain  admission  as 
a  state,  and  on  the  l7th  of  March,  1862,  the  legisla- 
ture being  then  in  session,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
in  which,  styling  himself  governor-elect,  Brigham 
convened  the  general  assembly  and  ordered  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  to  congress.*  Soon  afterward  he 
telegraphed  to  Washington  that  no  assistance  was 
needed  in  subduing  the  Indians,  who,  as  will  presently 
appear,  were  somewhat  troublesome  at  this  date;  for 
''the  militia  were  ready  and  able,  as  they  had  ever 
been,  to  take  care  of  them,  and  were  able  and  willing 
to  protect  the  mail  line  if  called  upon  to  do  so." 
Fuller  meekly  indorsed  this  statement,  and  was  au- 
thorized by  the  war  department  to  call  out  ninety 
men  for  three  months'  service  between  forts  Bridger 
and  Laramie.  General  Wells  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  party,  and  in  three  days  it  was  ready 
to  march. 

The  choice  for  senators  fell  on  William  H.  Hooper 
and  George  Q.  Gannon.  The  former  had  been  elected 
delegate  in  1859,  when  he  obtained  a  partial  settle- 
ment of  the  outstanding  claims  of  the  territory,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  expenses  for  the  Indian  war 
of  1850,  and  for  the  sessions  of  the  assembly  under 

'For  the  second  time,  as  he  arriyed  before  Qoy.  Dawson,  and  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Wooton  filled  the  yacanoy.  In  Utah  J  war,  Ltgit^,^  1861-2,  is  a 
ioint  resolution  approying  his  first  administration,  which  was,  however,  in 
tact  a  nullity.  A  aay  or  two  before  Gumming  left  the  territory  Stenhouse 
asked  him,  *  How  will  Wooton  get  along  ?  *  '  Get  along  ?  *  he  replied;  '  well 
enough,  if  he  will  do  nothing.'  Rochy  'yionniaXn  Saints,  445,  note.  Some 
years  later  he  was  elected  a  representative  conditional  upon  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  a  state.  Harriscm's  Cnt.  NoUa  an  Utah,  MS.,  29. 

*  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Deseret  News,  March  19,  1862. 
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the  provinional  goTemmeDt.  He  wm  at 
Hfiatr;hed  to  WafJiingtoD,  with  a  memorial  and  con^:- 
tution  of  the  inchoate  state  of  Deaeret,  and  Caiin-  -l. 
who  waa  then  in  Eneland,  waa  ioatnicted  to  j  — 
him  without  delay.  The  two  eldera  labored  dfligentlv 
in  their  caoae,  bat  failed  of  aacoeas.*  It  waa  claim*>i, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  Mormona,  thai  they  wen 
the  reHfiect  of  congreaa  by  accepting  their  defeat  and 
aiJhering  to  the  union  at  a  time  when  it  waa  beiieTeti 
throughout  Europe  that  the  war  would  reault  in  Ulvot 
of  the  Hr>uth,  and  when  the  aympathiea  of  England 
and  France  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  aonthem 
states.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  saints 
throughout  this  struggle,  and  especially  the  tone 
of  thoir  church  organ,  the  Deserel  News^  were  not 
adverse  to  the  union  cause.  On  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing the  surrender  at  Appomattox  their  prophet  fore- 
UAd  in  the  tabernacle  that  there  would  be  yet  four 
years  of  civil  war. 

Though  the  saints  may  have  had  some  few  friends 
in  congress  at  this  time,  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  who  were  constantly 
working  against  their  interests.  In  April  1862  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont 
'*to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
])urposo8,  and  to  disapprove  and  annul  certain  acts  of 
the  territorial  legislature  of  Utah."  The  objection- 
able acts  referred  to  included  all  those  which  tended 
to  cHtablish  or  support  polygamy,  and  especially  an 

*It  would  appanr  that  the  Mormoni  hoped  to  raooeed  on  this  oocftrion. 
In  a  letter  to  Uannon,  dated  Dec.  16, 1860,  Hooper  writes:  *l  think  three- 
(piarters  of  the  republicans  of  the  honee  wonld  vote  for  onr  admission.'  For 
copies  of  the  memorial  and  oonstitotion,  see  Houae  Mi»c,  Doe,,  78,  37th 
( 'on^.  2d  8ess. ;  Dferti  Ntw%,  Jan.  29, 1862.  They  were  referred  to  the  oom- 
initU*o  on  territories.  In  the  Millennial  Star,  xxiv.  241-6, 267-61,  is  a  synop- 
■ii  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  oonstitation  and  state  ffovemment. 
Hoe  also  Denerft  Newa,  Jan.  22,  1862;  Sae.  Unum,  Feb.  14,  17,  1862.  Meet- 
iiiK*  in  favor  of  this  measure  were  held  at  Provo,  Santaauin  (a  small  aettle- 
mont  in  Utah  co.).  Spanish  Fork,  Grantsville,  and  Tooele,  for  an  acooont  of 
which,  see  M,  Jan.  16, 1862.  Prominent  amonff  those  who  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  was  Judge  Cradlebaugh,  afterward  representatiye  from  Nevada^ 
whose  speech  in  the  house,  on  Feb.  7,  1863,  has  akeady  been  mentioned. 
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ordinance  incorporating  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  passed  in  1851,  and  reenacted  in 
1855,  whereby  all  members  of  the  church  were  in- 
cluded in  the  body  corporate,  trustees  being  appointed 
to  control  the  church  property,  and  the  church  em- 
powered to  make  laws  with  regard  to  marriage,*  It 
was  further  provided  by  the  same  act  of  congress 
that  no  corporation  or  association  for  religious  pur- 
poses should  hold  real  estate  in  any  of  the  territories 
of  a  greater  value  than  $50,000/ 

In  other  respects  the  proceedings  of  the  Utah  leg- 
islature at  this  period  and  for  many  years  afterward 
contained  few  objectionable  features,  most  of  them 
relating  to  municipal  affairs,  as  did  those  of  previous 
sessions.  In  1854  and  1855  acts  were  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  canals  between  Utah 
Lake,  Big  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  Great  Salt  Lake/ 

*  And  regalatioiiB  as  to  aolenmitiee,  HMsraments,  oeremoniee,  conaeorations, 
endowments,  tithings,  fellowship,  and  all  matters  relating  to  'the  religioas 
duties  of  man  to  his  maker.'  Utah  AcU  Legist,  (ed.  1866),  104. 

^A  oop^  of  the  act  will  be  found  in  Cong.  Ohbe,  1861-2,  app.  886. 
In  1866  a  Dill  was  introduced  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  and  in  the 
debates  which  ensued  Morrill  took  an  actiye  part.  It  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  See  Ccmg.  Globe,  1866-4S,  pp.  896,  1491,  1601.  In 
1869  a  bill  passed  the  repreeentatiyes.  Id,,  1869^0,  pp.  1669.  For  other 
measures  and  discussions  in  oonpess  between  1863  and  1862,  relating  to 
roads,  surveys,  mails,  appropriations,  boundaries,  public  buildings,  Indian 
troubles  and  other  matters,  see  Cong.  Olobe,  1868-4,  pp.  286,  1437,  1440, 
1472, 1621,  1701, 2236-9,  passim;  Id.,  1864-6,  pp.  6,  841, 640,  passim;  1866-6, 
pp.  19,  39,  1461-2,  1473,  1491,  1496,  1497;  1866-7,  pp.  284,  392,  408,  418, 
608;  1867-8,  pp.  663,  664,  672-3,  passim;  1868-9,  pp.  119, 336, 341,  668,  1066; 
1869-60,  pp.  187-98,  474,  486,  600;  1860-1,  pp.  m,  836,  840,  1132,  1169, 
1196, 1197, 1288, 1302;  Sen.  Jour.,  33d  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  1003;  Id.,  33d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  674-6;  34th Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  943;  34th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  63;  36th Cong.. 
2d  Sees.,  460,  690,  660;  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1041,  1046-6;  37th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  1161;  H.  /ot<r.,  33d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1663;  Id.,  33d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  723; 
34th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  1837;  34th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  376;  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sees., 
1326,  1366;  36th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  3lS,  746,  769,  761;  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1410,  1466-6;  d6th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  680;  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1271,  1318-19. 
In  H.  Misc.  Doc,  100,  36th  Cons.,  1st  Sees.,  is  a  memorial  stating  the 
grievances  of  the  Mormons,  and  asking  that  they  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  their  rulers.  In  the  senate,  resolutions  were  submitted  that 
committees  should  inouire  into  the  propriety  of  the  Mormons  electing  their 
own  ofiBcials  and  no  longer  submitting  their  enactments  to  oonffress.  Sen. 
Misc.  Doe.,  12,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    The  committees  reported  adversely. 

'The  first  was  to  commence  above  the  rapids  of  the  Jordan,  where  a  dam 
was  to  be  built,  and  thence  following  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the  east 
of  6.  S.  Lake  Valley,  to  S.  L.  City,  with  depth  sufficient  for  boats  drawing 
two  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  Utah  AcU  hegUL  (ed.  1866),  176-6.    The 
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In  1862  an  ordinance  was  approved,  regulating  the 
fisheries  of  the  Jordan  River.  In  1865  laws  were 
enacted  amending  the  charter  of  Salt  Lake  City,* 
and  prescribing  the  mode  of  assessing  and  collect- 
ing territorial  and  county  taxes,  which  must  not 
exceed  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty. ^^  In  1866  statutes  were  framed  defining  the 
boundaries  of  counties,  locating  the  county  seats," 
and  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools."  Between  1854  and  1866  numer- 
ous acts  were  also  passed  incorporating  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  irrigation,  and  road  companies,^'  and 

Cottonwood  canal  was  to  dirert  half  the  waten  of  the  creek  and  conduct 
them  to  S.  L.  City.  Id.  (ed.  1855),  277-3. 

'Among  other  matters,  the  city  council  was  empowered  to  build  and  con- 
trol hospitals,  and  to  direct  the  location  of  medical  collages,  railroad  traclcB, 
depot-grounds,  gas-works,  canals,  and  telegraph-poles  within  the  city  limits; 
and  to  collect  tuces  on  real  estate  for  grading,  paving,  repairing,  and  lighting 


streets,  and  for  drainage  purposes.  Id,  (ed.  186i6),  119. 

10  One  half  per  cent  for  territorial  tax,  and  for  county  tax  a  rate  to  be 
prescribed  by  tne  county  court,  but  not  exceeding  a  half  per  cent.  /<£.,  84. 

^^Id.,  207-9.  The  foUowinff  is  a  complete  list  of  the  county  seats  in 
1866,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  Grafton  was  the  county 
seat  of  Kane  co.,  St  Geoi^ge  of  Washington  co.,  Parowan  of  Iron  co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Beaver,  and  Tooele  of  the  counties  of  the  same  name,  Circleville 
of  Piute  CO.,  Fillmore  of  Millard  oo.,  Richfield  of  Sevier  co.,  Nephi  of  Juab 
CO.,  Manti  of  Sanpete  oo.,  Provo  of  Utah  oo.,  Heber  City  of  Wasatch  co., 
Farmiugton  of  Davis  co.,  Ogden  of  Weber  co.,  Brigham  City  of  Box  Elder 
CO.,  Wanship  of  Summit  co.,  Littleton  of  Morg^an  co.,  Logan  City  of  Cache 
CO.,  St  Charles  of  Richland  oo.,  and  Fort  Bndger  of  Green  River  co.     A 

S^rtion  of  Richland,  later  Rich,  oo.,  including  the  site  of  St  Charles,  Paris, 
loomington,  and  other  settlements,  was  afterward  included  in  Idaho.  The 
county  was  first  settled  in  1863  by  C.  C.  Rich.  Shan's  Utah  OazeOeer,  1884, 
29,  141. 

"  Utah  Act$  Legid,  (ed.  1866),  219-23.  For  school  purposes,  a  tax  not 
exceeding  one  fourth  per  cent  was  to  be  levied  by  the  trustees  of  each  dis- 
trict; but  this  might  be  increased  to  as  much  as  three  per  cent  by  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  tax-payers.  ' 

"By  act  of  1856,  the  Deseret  Agricultural  and  Manufaotaring  Soci- 
ety was  incorporated,  'with  a  view  of  promoting  the  arts  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles  from  the  native  ele- 
ments in  this  territory.'  The  society  was  required  to  hold  an  annual  ex- 
hibition of  theu  agricultural  products,  live-stock,  and  articles  of  domestio 
manufacture,  ^^y  act  of  1862,  amended  in  1865,  the  Jordan  Irrigatioii 
Companv  was  incorporated,  with  power  to  construct  dams  across  the  Jor- 
dan, and  divert  its  waters  at  any  point  not  more  than  twelve  miles  above 
Jordan  bridge.  By  acts  of  1865  and  1866,  the  Ogden  Cafion,  Uintah, 
and  Logan  Caflon  road  companies  were  incorporated;  the  first  with  the  right 
of  buildinff  a  toll-road  from  the  mouth  of  the  ca&on  to  Ogden  Valley,  with 
privilege  for  thirty  years;  the  second  with  permission  to  construct  a  similar 
road  from  Utah  Lake,  throuch  Uintah  Valley,  to  the  eastward  boundary  of 
the  territory,  connecting  witn  the  road  to  Denver,  Colorado;  the  third  with 
power  to  build  a  toll-road  from  Logan  City  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
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granting  to  individuals  certain  water  and  grazing 
rights,  and  the  privilege  of  building  toll-roads  and 
bridges." 

In  July  1862,  Governor  Harding,  with  judges 
Waite  and  Drake,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career  Brigham  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  United  States  officials.  Matters 
worked  smoothly  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
in  December,  when  the  saints  took  offence  at  the 
governor's  message,  wherein  he  reproved  them  sharply 
for  disloyalty  and  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  called  ^/^ 
their  attention  to  the  recent  act  of  congress.  "I  am 
aware,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion 
here  that  said  act  is  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
it  is  recommended  by  those  in  high  authority  that  no 
regard  whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  same ...  I  take 
this  occasion  to  warn  the  people  of  this  territory 
against  such  dangerous  and  disloyal  council."  ^^ 

dividingCache and  Bich  ooontiefl,  their  rights lastinfl  14  yean.  Ben.  Hol- 
laday,  Wm  H.  Hooper,  and  W.  L.  Halaey  were  the  oody  corporate  of  the 
Uintaii  Boad  Co.,  with  privilege  for  15  years.  By  act  of  1865  the  Overhmd 
Hail  Company  was  authorized  to  make  a  road  across  the  Dugway  Mountain, 
106  miles  west  of  S.  L.  City,  and  to  erect  a  toll-gate  at  or  near  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountain,  with  privilege  for  ten  years. 

^*  By  act  of  1854,  repeaung  acts  of  the  previous  vear,  Brigham  Tounff 
was  empowercMl  to  establish  ana  control  ferries  and  bridges  at  the  Weber  ana 
Bear  rivers  for  an  indefinite  term.  Utah  Acta  LegisL  (ed.  1855),  267-^  By 
acts  of  1855  Parley  Park  and  an  adjacent  valley  to  the  south  were  granted 
for  20  years  as  herd-grounds  to  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Sam. 
Snyder,  and  their  associates,  and  certain  lands  in  Utah  co.  to  Miles  and 
Franklin  Weaver  for  the  same  purpose.  By  acts  of  the  same  year,  Kimball 
and  his  partners  were  authorized  to  make  a  toll-road  from  Big  Cafion,  S.  L. 
CO.,  to  Kamas  prairie,  Utah  co.,  passinff  through  Parley  Park,  and  Orson 
Hyde  and  others  to  build  atoll-road  and  bridges  in  Carson  co.,  which  were  to 
become  the  property  of  the  territory  after  five  years.  Id.,  284-6.  In  1857 
John  L.  Butler  and  Aaron  Johnson  were  granted  the  control  of  one  fourth  of 
the  waters  of  the  Spanish  Fork  River  for  irrigation  purposes, during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  leffislative  assembly.  Id,  (ed.  1866),  179.  In  1866  Alvin  Nichols 
and  Wm  S.  Godbe  were  allowed  to  establish  toll-bridges  across  the  Bear  and 
Malade  rivers,  the  privilege  being  for  eight  years.  Other  proceedings  of  the 
le^lature  between  1854  and  1^  will  be  found  in  Utah  Acts  Legid.,  and 
lft<ih  Jour.  Legid.f  passim,  and  in  the  files  of  the  Dcseret  News.  The  names 
of  members  are  also  ffiven  in  Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  for  each  year. 

^  A  full  copy  of  the  messaso  will  be  found  in  Utah  Jour.  Legial.,  1862-^, 
app.;  and  of  parts  of  it  in  lfaite*8  The  Mormon  Prophet,  79-82.  It  was  at 
first  suppressed  by  the  Utah  legislature.  Sen.  Misc.  Voe.,  37,  37th  Cong.  3d 
Sees.;  but  a  senate  committee  ordered  it  printed.  Sen.  Com.  Repi.^  87,  37th 
Cong.  3d  Sess.  Other  messages  of  the  several  governors  will  be  found  in  the 
Hist.  Utah.   80 
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Thus  was  aroused  afresh  the  antagonism  of  the 
Mormons,  and  the  trouble  was  further  increased  by 
the  action  of  Judge  Waite,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
second,  or  southern  district,**  Drake  being  assigned  to 
tlie  first,  or  central  district,  and  the  chief  justice  to  the 
third,  or  northern  circuit.  Early  in  1863  Waite  drew 
up  a  bill  amending  the  organic  act,  providing  that 
juries  be  selected  by  the  United  States  marshal, 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  militia  oflScers, 
and  restricting  the  powers  of  the  probate  courts  to 
their  proper  functions,  though  with  a  limited  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  governor 
and  by  Judge  Drake,  and,  being  forwarded  to  con- 
gress, was  referred  to  committee.  On  hearing  of  this 
measure,  Brigham  called  a  meeting  at  the  tabernacle 
for  the  3d  of  March,  when  many  inflammatory  speeches 
were  made,  and  resolutions  passed,  condemning  the 
governor's  message  and  the  action  of  the  judges.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  officials  and 
request  their  resignation,  and  a  petition  drawn  up 
requesting  the  president  to  remove  them,^^ 

To  the  committee,  among  whom  was  John  Taylor, 
Drake  replied:  "Go  back  to  Brigham  Young,  your 

Utah.  Jour,  Legid,,  for  each  year.  See  also  Daeret  I^eun,  Deo.  14,  1854, 
Dec.  19,  1856,  Dec.  23,  1857,  Dec.  22,  1858,  Deo.  14,  1859,  Apr.  18,  1862, 
Jan.  21,  Dec.  16,  1863,  Jan.  25,  Dec.  11,  1865;  S.  F.  AUa,  March  10,  1854; 
Sac,  Union,  Feb.  12,  1855,  Feb.  12,  1856. 

^^  In  WaiU*8  The  Mormon  Prophet,  85-6,  it  is  stated  that  the  legialature  or- 
dered court  to  be  opened  at  St  George  on  the  third  Monday  in  May,  bat  as 
they  did  not  wish  the  session  to  take  place  until  autumn,  passed  a  second  bill, 
appointing  the  third  Monday  in  October  for  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Waite 
preferred  to  open  court  in  May,  and  ha\'ing  occasion  to  examine  the  bill, 
found  that  the  word  *May  *  had  been  erased  and  'October'  substituted.  This 
had  been  done  by  a  clerk  in  the  house,  and  presumablv  by  the  order  of 
members.  The  goyemor,  who  had  inadvertently  returned  the  bill,  ordered 
the  record  corrected,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature,  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  forgery.  Issue  was  taken  with  him  on  the  matter,  one  member 
producing  a  paper  which,  he  averred,  was  the  original  draught,  and  where  Oc- 
tober was  the  month  appointed.  In  the  DeseretNewSy  March  25, 1863,  Waite 
is  sharply  censured  for  holding  court  in  the  third  district,  where  he  had  no 
jurisdiction. 

i^For  copies  of  some  of  the  speeches,  the  resolutions,  and  petition,  see 
WaAie's  The  Mormon  Prophet,  88-95;  TvUidge*9  Hist,  8,  L,  City,  307-11.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  several  thousand  persons.  A  counter-petition,  signed 
by  the  officers  of  Connor's  command,  will  be  found  in  Waite  $  The  Mormon 
i,  95-7. 
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master — ^that  embodiment  of  sin  and  shame  and  dis* 
gust — and  tell  him  that  I  neither  fear  him,  nor  love 
him,  nor  hate  him — that  I  utterly  despise  him.  TeU 
him,  whose  tools  and  tricksters  you  are,  that  I  did 
not  come  here  by  his  permission,  and  that  I  will  not 
go  away  at  his  desire  or  by  his  directions.  I  have 
given  no  cause  of  offence  to  any  one.  I  have  not  en- 
tered a  Mormon's  house  since  I  came  here;  your  wives 
and  daughters  have  not  been  disturbed  by  me,  and  I 
have  not  even  looked  upon  your  concubines  and  lewd 
women."  '*We  have  our  opinions,"  remarked  one  of 
the  committee  as  they  rose  to  depart.  "Yes,"  replied 
Drake,  "thieves  and  murderers  can  have  opinions" 
The  governor  made  answer  to  the  committee  in  lan- 
guage hardly  less  injudicious,  though  somewhat  uneasy 
as  to  his  own  personal  safety,  but  Waite  responded  in 
more  seemly  and  temperate  phrase.**  The  Mormons 
resented  the  conduct  of  the  judges  as  an  outrage. 
Men  gathered  in  groups  at  the  street  corners  and 
discussed  the  matter  with  angry  gestures;  one  of  tlie 
judges  was  threatened  with  personal  violence,  and  it 
is  probable  that  an  ^meute  was  only  prevented  by  the 
fact  that  a  party  of  California  volunteers  was  now 
encamped  near  Salt  Lake  City. 

Ostensibly  for  protection  against  Indians,  though 
in  fact  because  the  mail  route  and  telegraph  line  were 
not  considered  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  saints,  and 
perhaps  also  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  territory 
under  military  surveillance,  Colonel  Connor  was  or- 
dered to  Utah  in  May  1862,  his  command  consisting  of 
the  third  California  infantry  and  a  part  of  the  second 
California  cavalry,  afterward  joined  by  a  few  companies 
from  Nevada,  and  mustering  in  all  about  seven  hundred 
strong.  The  men  had  volunteered  in  the  expectation 
of  being  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  great  was  their 
disgust  when  it  became  known  that  Zion  was  their 
destination.^     In  October  the  troops  reached  Camp 

>*  The  answers  of  the  ffoyemor  and  jodges  will  be  found  in  /i.,  97-9. 
>*  A  correspondent  of  Uie  S,  F.  Bulletin  writes  under  date  Sept.  24,  1862: 
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Floyd,  or,  as  it  was  now  termed,.  Fort  CrittendeiL* 
Here  it  was  supposed  that  the  volunteers  would  en- 
camp, and  their  commanding  officer  was  informed 
that  no  nearer  approach  to  the  capital  would  be  per- 
mitted. The  colonel  paid  no  heed  to  this  warning. 
"He  would  cross  the  Jordan,"  he  declared,  "though 
all  hell  should  yawn  beneath  it."  On  the  next  day 
his  men,  after  passing  through  Salt  Lake  City  with 
fixed  bayonets,  loaded  rifles,  and  shotted  cannon,  en- 
camped on  the  brow  of  a  hill*^  east  of  the  city,  their 
artillery  being  pointed  at  Brigham's  residence.  To 
this  spot  was  given  the  name  of  Camp  Douglas,  the 
site  being  afterward  declared  a  military  reservation.^ 
The  presence  of  the  volunteers,  though  they  were 
V  not  sufficient  in  number  to  overawe  the  populace,  and 
could  have  been  readily  annihilated  by  the  Nauvoo 
legion,  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation.  The  Mor- 
mons were  not  backward  in  their  denunciations,  while 
mischief-makers  were  constantl;^  spreading  reports  that 
served  to  increase  the  mutual  distrust  An  elder  who 
was  passing  Waite's  residence,  while  the  judge  was  in 

*  The  third  infantry  California  volanteers  wants  to  go  home— not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  old  folks,  but  for  the  pnrpoee  of  tramping  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  Virginia,  and  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  brave  battlers  for  the  brave 
old  flag.'  About  $25,000  was  subscribed  by  the  men  on  condition  that  they 
were  sent  east,  one  private  named  Goldthaite,  in  company  G.,  contributing 
$5,000.  On  the  same  date  Colonel  Connor  wrote  to  G^eral  Halleck,  stating 
that  the  men  had  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  fishting  traitors,  that  the  infantry 
was  of  no  service  in  the  territory,  as  cavalry  alone  could  act  effectually  against 
Indians,  and  there  were  enough  men  of  ttiat  arm  to  protect  the  mail  route. 
VBrigham  Young,'  writes  the  colonel,  'offers  to  protect  the  entire  line  with 
100  men.  Why  we  were  sent  here  is  a  mystery.  It  could  not  be  to  keep 
Mormondon  in  order,  for  Brigham  can  thoroughly  annihilate  ns  with  the  5,000 
to  25,000  frontiersmen  always  at  his  command.' 

^  By  order  of  Col  Cook,  his  purpose  being  to  disoonneefe  it  with  the  name 
of  Floyd,  who  was  a  secessionist,  otenhonae  mentions  a  story  current  amonff 
the  volunteers  to  the  effect  that  Bricham,  on  hearing  of  their  approach,  had 
ordered  the  flag-staff  at  Fort  Crittenden  to  be  cut  down  and  left  on  the  puUio 
road.  This  was  not  the  case.  The  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  eart 
of  Brigham's  residence.  8tenhouae*s  R^ky  MimaUah^  SaknU,  422,  602: 

'*  Termed  the  bench. 

"  Stenhoiue^s  Rocky  Mountain  SahUa,  608;  Harrison's  Crii.  Kcies  on  Uiak^ 
MS. ,  20;  Rae*8  Westward  by  Rail,  140;  OautUer  of  Utah,  182.  The  site  at  first 
included  one  square  mile,  but  was  afterward  enlarged  to  2,560  acres.  The 
men  passed  the  winter  of  1862-3  in  dug-outs— in  this  instance  holes  dug  in  the 
earth  and  covered  with  a  frame-work  of  logs — ^permanent  quarters  being  built 
the  following  sunmier,  vrithout  expense  to  the  govenunoity  except  for  i&  naib 
and  shingles. 
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conversation  with  Colonel  Connor,  overheard  the  lat- 
ter remark:  "These  three  men  must  be  surprised." 
"Colonel,  you  know  your  duty,"  answered  the  judge. 
It  was  now  believed  that  the  first  presidency  was  in 
danger;**  a  flag  was  hoisted  over  Brigham's  residence 
as  a  signal,  and  within  an  hour  two  thousand  men 
were  under  arms,  the  prophet's  dwelling  being  strongly 
guarded,  scaffolding  built  against  the  surrounding 
walls,  to  enable  the  militia  to  fire  down  on  the  volun- 
teers, and  cannon  planted  on  the  avenues  of  approach. 
#  Night  and  day  for  several  weeks  armed  men  kept 
watch  over  the  prophet,  for  it  was  now  rumored  that 
Connor  intended  to  seize  him  at  night  and  carry  him 
off  to  Camp  Douglas  before  the  saints  could  rally  to 
his  aid.**  The  citizens  were  instructed  that,  if  the  at^ 
tempt  were  made,  alarm  guns  would  be  fired  from  the 
hillside  east  of  Brigham's  residence.  On  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  March  they  were  roused  from  sleep  by 
the  booming  of  cannon,  and,  as  quickly  as  they  could 
don  their  garments  and  seize  their  weapons,  all  ran 
forth  from  their  homes,  intent  on  exterminating  the 
foe.  As  they  rushed  through  the  streets,  the  strains 
of  martial  music  were  heard,  to  which,  as  was  sup- 
posed, the  troops  were  marching  on  Zion.  The  alarm 
was  unfounded,  the  music  and  salute  being  in  honor 
of  the  colonel's  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  of  which  news  had  just  arrived  at  Camp 
Douglas. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  Connor  never  intended 

«  Letter  of  David  0.  Calder  in  Millennial  Star,  xxv.  301-2;  Harri$on'a  CrU. 
NoUs  en  Utah,  MS.,  20.  Colonel  Connor  denied  that  he  had  any  designs 
against  the  first  presidency.  In  Stenhouse^a  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  007,  it  is 
related  that  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  Waits  referred  was  a  Mormon,  who 
had  recently  married  the  three  widows  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  S.  L.  City. 
It  was  thought  that  this  would  furnish  a  good  test  of  the  law  against  polygamy. 
No  arrest  was  made,  however,  as  it  was  feared  that  difficulties  might  arise  if 
Waite  should  try  a  case  that  lay  within  Kinney's  jurisdiction. 

**'  The  Mormons  feared  that  Brisham  might  be  taken  to  Washington  for 
triaL  For  several  days  hundreds  of  men  kept  watch  in  and  around  his  resi- 
dence. Elders  were  also  instructed  to  visit  the  various  wards  and  warn  the 
saints  of  the  danger  to  person  and  property,  from  the  lawless  conduct  of 
the  troops.  Parties  patrolled  the  streets  at  night  to  protect  the  citizens;  the 
movements  of  the  s^di 
camp  was  for  » time  f (HtI 


patrolled  the  streets  at  night  to  protect  the  citizens;  the 
^dtery  were  carefully  watched,  and  all  tmde  with  the 
f  (Hrbidden.  Ho/rrwmlM  OnL  Notes  an  Utah,  MS. 
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to  risk  his  slender  force  in  an  encounter  with  the  ter- 
ritorial militia,  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  collision,  and 
it  is  probable  that  hostilities  were  prevented  by  the  pre- 
vailing of  better  counsels  on  both  sides.  Brigham  was 
always  strongly  opposed  to  the  sheddingof  blood,  though 
he  wished  these  men  out  of  the  city  limits,  on  which  the 
reservation  slightly  intrenched.^  The  grand  jury  had  al- 
ready voted  the  camp  a  nuisance,^  and  on  the  mayor 
devolved  the  duty  of  seeing  it  abated.  But  before 
taking  action  that  official  began  to  count  the  cost. 
To  rid  the  city  of  the  volunteers  might  be  no  difficult 
task,  but  if  their  blood  was  shed,  others  would  come 
in  tenfold  numbers  to  take  their  place.*'  By  a  little 
judicious  delay  the  mayor  gave  time  for  the  prophet  s 
cooler  judgment  to  assert  itself,  and  thus  averted  an 
issue  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  final  dispersion 
of  his  people. 

The  condition  of  affairs  was  now  similar  to  that 
which  had  obtained  during  the  presence  of  the  armjr 
of  Utah,  Judge  Kinney  shielding  the  church  digni- 
taries from  molestation  by  his  colleagues,  as  Governor 
Gumming  had  done  from  the  measures  of  judges  Sin- 
clair and  Gradlebaugh.  When  it  was  believed  that 
the  arrest  of  Brigham  was  contemplated,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  recently  married  another  wife,  the  chief 
justice,  as  a  safeguard,  and  at  his  own  request,  ordered 
him  into  custody  for  violating  the  act  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  polygamy.  The  writ  was  served  by  the  mar- 
shal, without  the  aid  of  a  posse,  and  the  prisoner,  at- 
tended by  a  few  intimate  friends,  promptly  appeared 
at  the  State-house,  where  an  investigation  was  held, 

^  Though  its  centre  was  two  and  a  haU  milea  from  the  city  hall,  it  lapped 
over  the  mnnicipal  boandary.  Id.,  609,  note. 

'^It  was  reported  that  the  waters  of  Red  Batte  cafion  had  been  purposely 
fouled,  being  passed  through  the  stables  of  the  yolunteera.  The  troops  were 
stationed  near  the  head  of  the  stream,  but  it  was  denied  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  any  such  act,  though  doubtless  the  Mormons  belieyed  it.  Later  in 
the  year  there  mav  haye  been  cause  for  complaint,  as  the  supply  for  irrigation 
was  curtailed  dunng  the  dry  season. 

^  When  Connor  heard  of  Brigham's  order,  he  remarked  to  Stenhouae:  *I 
know,  sir,  that  Brigham  Voung  could  use  up  this  handful  of  men;  but  thera 
are  sixty  thousand  men  in  Calif omia  who  would  »Tenge  our  blood.'  ibid. 
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and  the  accused  admitted  to  bail,  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury.  Although  the  prophet's  recent 
marriage  was  well  known  throughout  the  city,  and  had 
long  furnished  food  for  gossip,  the  judges  afterward 
refused  to  find  a  bill  agamst  him,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  evidence.® 

During  its  session  the  grand  jury  indicted,  for 
armed  resistance  to  the  laws,  certain  apostates  known 
as  Morrisites.  In  November  1860  an  ignorant  and 
simple-minded  Welshman,  Joseph  Moms  by  name, 
made  his  way  to  the  capital  on  foot,  from  an  obscure 
settlement  in  Weber  county.  He  had  two  letters,  the 
contents  of  which  were,  as  he  claimed,  inspired,  their 

Surport  being  to  warn  Brigham  of  his  sin.*  His 
espatches  were  unheeded,  or  answered  in  befitting 
Ehrase,*^  whereupon  this  new  seer  and  revelator  turned 
is  face  homeward.  Reaching  Kington  Fort,  on  the 
Weber  River,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  the  city,*^ 
he  found  favor  with  the  bishop  and  certain  of  his 
neighbors,  who  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  believing 
that  Morris  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  to  deliver  Is- 
rael from  bondage,  and  that  the  Lord's  coming  was 
nigh  at  hand.  Other  proselytes  gathered  from  far 
and  neary  and  all  held  their  efibcte  in  common,  for 
Christ  was  about  to  descend  and  would  provide  for 
his  elect.** 


& 


*>In  hifl  CriL  Nates  on  Utah,  MS.,  18-20,  Harrison  states  that  the  anti- 
lysamy  act  was  considered  by  the  Mormons  as  directed  mainly  against 
^rij^nam  Young  and  the  heads  of  the  church.  'I  will  %ake  the  wind  ont  of 
their  saib,*  the  former  remarked,  and  at  once  caused  himself  to  be  arrested 
and  taken  before  Judge  Kinney.  The  witnesses  were  all  his  friends,  among 
them  being  some  of  his  own  clerks^  and  he  was  simply  bound  over,  to  appear 
when  called  upon.  It  was  not  until  nine  years  later  uiat  Brigham's  name  ap- 
peared again  in  any  case  of  the  kind,  and  the  act  of  1862  had  then  become 
void  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  See  also  Deaeret  News,  March 
11,  186.3;  8.  F.  AUa,  March  11,  14,  1863;  Sao,  Unum,  March  12,  1863. 

"  Waite  says  that  Morris  had  received  many  previous  revelations,  which; 
he  had  communicated  to  Brigham  and  the  apostles,  that  his  life  had  been, 
threatened,  and  that  ho  now  appealed  to  the  prophet  for  protection.  The 
Mormon  Prophet,  122. 

^  Ibid.;  iitenhowe^a  Rocky  Mountain  SaitUs,  694.  Stenhouse  also  says  that 
Brigham  answered  them  with  a  brief  and  filthv  response. 

'*  Near  the  point  where  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  issues  from  Weber  Cation. 

"  Walte  says  that  when  the  Morrisites  increased  in  number,  Brigham  or- 
dered John  Taylor  and  Wilford  Woodruff  to  investigate  the  matter.    Summon* 
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But  the  Lord  tarried;  and  meanwhile  provisions  ran 
short  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  converts  began  to 
wane,  some  desiring  to  withdraw,  demanding  a  resti- 
tution of  their  property,  and  refusing  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  common  stock,  even  for  their  own 
support.     It  was  decided  to  let  the  dissenters  go  in 
peace;  but  some  of  them  selected  from  the  common 
herd  the  choicest  cattle,  and  laying  in  wait  for  their 
brethren's  teams,  pounced  on  them  while  on    their 
way  to  the  mill  laden   with  wheat.     Three  of  the 
offenders   were  seized  and   imprisoned  at    Kington 
Fort,  their  friends  in  vain  asking  the  interference  of 
the  sheriff  and  of  Brigham.     An   appeal  was  then 
made  to  Judge  Kinney,  who  at  once  issued  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Morrisite  leaders,  and  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  men  held  in  custody.     No  heed 
was  paid  to  these  documents,  for  Morris  had  already 
appointed  the  day  for  the  second  advent,  assuring 
his  followers  that  there   would  no  longer  be  seed- 
time or  harvest,  and  that  meanwhile  they  had  grain 
and  cattle  sufficient  for  their  needs.     Colonel  Burton, 
sheriff  of  Salt  Lake  county,  was  then  ordered  to  en- 
force the  writs,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1862,  ap- 
peared on  the  heights  above  their  camp  at  the  Weber 
settlement  with  a  posse  of  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred men  and  five  pieces  of  artillery. 

A  summons  was  now  sent  to  the  leaders,"  demand- 
ing their  surrender  within  thirty  minutes,  and  warning 
them  of  the  consequences  if  they  should  refuse.  Mor- 
ris withdrew  to  his  dwelling,  to  consult  the  Lord,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  returned  with  a  written  revelation, 
promising  that  not  one  of  his  people  should  be  harmed, 

ing  a  meetiii^  at  South  Weber,  they  asked  whether  there  were  any  preaent 
who  belieyed  m  the  new  prophet.  Seyenteen  persona  arose  and  declared  their 
faith,  stating  that  they  would  adhere  to  it  though  it  should  cost  them  their 
lives.  They  were  excommunicated,  but  nevertheless  the  number  of  converti 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  months  mustered  about  600  persona.  The 
Mormon  Prophet,  122-4. 

"  Joseph  Morris,  John  Banks,  Richard  Cook,  John  Parsons,  and  Peter 
Klemgard.  A  copy  of  the  summons  is  given  in  Stenhouae's  Rocky  MbuMlaim 
8%inU,  696-7. 
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but  that  their  enemies  should  be  smitten  before  them. 
The  faithful  were  then  assembled,  and  after  prayer 
and  reading  of  the  revelation  were  told  to  choose 
which  part  they  would  take.  A  moment  later  the 
report  of  artillery  was  heard,  and  two  women  were 
struck  dead  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  young 
girl  being  shattered  by  the  same  shot.  The  firing  was 
continued  almost  without  intermission,  the  assailants 
opening  with  musketry  as  they  approached  the  camp. 

At  first  the  Morrisites,  both  men  and  women,  took 
refuge  in  their  cellars,  or  wherever  else  they  could 
find  cover,  all  being  unarmed  and  the  attack  unex- 
pected; but  presently,  recovering  from  their  panic,  the 
men  seized  their  weapons  and  organized  for  defence. 
The  camp  consisted  mainly  of  tents  and  covered 
wagons,  with  a  few  hilts  built  of  willows,  woven  to- 
gether and  plastered.  Behind  this  frail  protection 
the  besieged  maintained  for  three  days  an  unequal 
fight,  the  cannon  and  long-range  rifles  of  their  assail- 
ants raking  the  enclosure,**  while  their  own  weapons 
consisted  only  of  shot-guns  and  a  few  Mexican  fire- 
locks. At  intervals  Morris  was  besought  to  intercede 
with  the  Lord,  but  his  only  answer  was:  "If  it  be  his 
will,  we  shall  be  delivered,  and  our  enemies  destroyed; 
but  let  us  do  our  duty."  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  a  white  flag  was  raised,  whereupon  he  exclaimed: 
"Your  faith  has  gone  and  the  Lord  has  forsaken  us, 
I  can  now  do  nothing  more." 

After  the  surrender,  the  Morrisites  were  ordered 
to  stack  their  arms,  the  men  being  separated  from  the 
women,  and  most  of  the  former  placed  under  arrest. 
The  prophet,  his  lieutenant,  ana  two  of  the  women 
were  shot,  as  the  survivors  relate,  by  the  sheriff",^  ten 

'^  The  cannon  were  loaded  with  mnsket-balls,  which  tore  down  the  huts 
and  pierced  the  sandy  hillocks,  wounding  some  of  the  women  and  children, 
who  nad  taken  refuge  behind  them.  BecMU*s  Life  in  Utah^  417. 

'^In  a  sworn  statement  made  before  Judse  Waite,  Apr.  18,  1863,  Alex. 
Dow  deposed:  'In  the  spring  of  1861  I  joined  the  Morrisites,  and  was  pres- 
ent when  Joseph  Morris  was  killed.'  'Robert  T.  Burton  and  Joseph  L. 
Stoddard  rode  in  among  the  Morrisites.  Burton  was  much  excited.  He  said: 
"  Where  is  the  man  ?   I  don't  know  him."   Stoddard  replied,  <* That*8  him," 
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of  their  party  and  two  of  the  posse  having  been  killed 
during  the  fight.**  The  camp  was  then  plundered, 
and  the  dead  conveyed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
bodies  of  Morris  and  his  lieutenant  were  exposed  at 
the  city  hall,  the  robe,  crown,  and  rod  of  the  former 
being  laid  in  mockery  by  his  side,  and  his  fate  regarded 
by  the  saints  as  the  just  punishment  of  one  who  ''had 
set  himself  up  to  teach  heresy  in  Zion,  and  oppose  the 
Lord's  anointed."  The  prisoners  were  brought  be- 
fore Judge  Kinney,  placed  under  bonds,  and  at  the 
next  session  of  court,  in  March  1863,  seven  were  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  while  sixty-six 
others  were  fined  $100,  being  committed  to  jail  until 
the  fines  were  paid,  and  two  were  acquitted.*'    Against 


damned  quick  about  it.*'  Morris  said:  "Brethren,  I've  taught  you  tme 
princiijles  — he  had  scarcely  got  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  before  Bnrtcm 
fired  his  revolver.  The  ball  passed  in  his  neck  or  shoulder.  Burton  ex- 
claimed: "  There's  your  prophet! "  He  fired  again,  sayins:  "  What  do  you 
think  of  your  prophet  now  7  "  Burton  then  turned  suddemy  and  shot  Banks 
(the  propnet's  lieutenant),  who  was  standing  five  or  six  paces  distant.  Banks 
felL  Mxs  Bowman,  wife  of  James  Bowman,  came  running  up,  crying:  "  Oh! 
you  blood- thristy  wretch."  Burton  said:  "No  one  shall  tell  me  tnat  and 
uve,'*  and  shot  her  dead.  A  Danish  woman  then  came  running  up  to  Morris 
crying,  and  Burton  shot  her  dead  also.'  8tenh<nue*9  Rocky  MourUciin  SainU^ 
G9a-9;  WaiU's  Mormcn  Prophet,  127;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  418-19.  Beadle 
throws  doubt  on  portions  of  Dow's  testimony,  and  sa^  that  accordine  to  the 
statements  of  members  of  the  posse,  Morns  was  killed  because,  aner  the 
surrender,  he  ordered  his  followers  to  take  up  their  arms  and  renew  the  fight. 
Stenhouse  relates  that  Banks  was  woundea  at  the  time  of  Morris'  death, 
but  not  fatally.  In  the  evening  he  was  well  enough  to  sit  up  and  enjoy  his 
pipe,  but  died  suddenly,  though  whether  by  poison,  pistol,  or  knife  is 
doubtfuL 

*>  Waited  The  Mormon  Prophet,  126.  Stenhouse  says,  six  of  the  Morris- 
ites  killed  and  three  wounded.  RocJey  Mountain  Saints,  699;  Tullidge,  six  cas- 
ualties only.  Life  qfBrigham  Young,  339;  Beadle,  ten  killed  and  a  very  large 
number  wounded.  L^e  in  Utah,  429. 

'^  A  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  against  one  of  the  accused.  Those  oon- 
demned  to  the  pemtentlBry  were  loaded  with  ball  and  chain,  and  made  to 
work  on  Uie  roads.  Hardmg,  in  Hickman's  Destroying  Angel,  215.  A  de- 
tailed, but  condensed  account  of  the  Morrisite  massacre,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  best,  will  be  found  in  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet,  122-7.  For  other  ver* 
sions,  see  A  Voice  from  the  West,  5-12;  8lenhouse*s  Rocky  Mountain  Saints, 
593>600;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  413-21;  TuUidge's  Life  qf  Brigham  Young, 
83&-9;  Hickman's  Destroying  Angel,  2\l-H;  Virginia  Gity  f  Mont, )  Madiito- 
nian,  Kov.  24,  1877;  Deseret  News,  June  18, 1862,  March  12,  1879;  8.  L.  C% 
Tribune,  Aug.  11,18, 1877.  There  are  few  material  discrepancies  in  the  above 
Accounts,  except  iu  the  one  given  by  the  Deseret  News,  though  Beadle's  w<A 
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the  sheriff  and  other  members  of  the  posse  no  proceed- 
ings were  taken  at  this  date,  though  it  was  alleged  by 
the  Morrisites  that  his  course  was  severe,  and  that  the 
arrests  might  have  been  made  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life.  In  1879,  however,  Burton,  who  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  had  meanwhile  been  promoted 
to  offices  of  trust,  holding  among  others  the  post  of 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Utah,*  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  women.**  He  was  ac- 
quitted after  a  trial  lasting  several  weeks,  for  he  was 
a  good  and  responsible  man  in  every  respect,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
alleged 

To  Governor  Harding  and  judges  Waite  and  Drake 
the  law  appeared  to  have  been  strained  against  the 
Morrisites,  even  though  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of  resisting  a  legal  process,  and  petitions  for  their 
pardon  being  signed  by  the  federal  officials,  the  officers 

oontaixifli  some  details  that  do  not  appear  elsewhere.  He  states,  for  instance, 
that  when  the  prisoners  were  first  brought  before  Judge  ELinney,  only  five  of 
them  woald  sign  bonds,  and  of  the  rest  only  a  few  oould  speak  English,  the 
latter  protestinff  against  the  entire  proceedings,  and  declaring  that  they  would 
*  lie  in  jail  till  uxe  devil's  thousana  years  were  out '  before  uiey  would  admit 
that  they  were  legally  dealt  with.  The  account  given  in  A  Voice/rom  the 
Westt  Sui  Francisco,  1879,  is  written  by  one  of  the  sect,  and  is  purely  from 
a  Morrisite  standpoint.  In  the  Deaeret  Newa,  March  12,  1879,  it  is  stated 
that  Morris  had  been  excommunicated  for  adultery,  that  his  followers  boasted 
that  they  would  soon  occupy  the  houses  and  farms  of  the  Mormons,  and  that 
Burton  took  command  of  the  posse  with  great  reluctance,  after  the  Morris- 
ites bad  frequently  defied  the  officers  of  the  law.  *  The  Morrisites,'  says  the 
church  organ,  '  commenced  to  fire  upon  the  posse  with  their  long-range  rifles, 
and  having  torn  up  the  floors  of  their  log  cabins  and  wickeups,  dug  up  the 
earth  and  threw  it  against  the  walls.  Tbey  lay  in  these  cellars  firing  through 
port-holes  at  the  posse.  There  were  very  close  upon  200  men  in  these  fortifi- 
cations.' After  the  arms  were  stacked.  Burton,  Stoddard,  and  some  fifteen 
others  entered  the  camp,  and  Morris,  being  allowed  at  his  own  request  to 
speak  to  the  people,  cried  out:  '  All  who  are  for  me  and  my  Ood  in  life  or  in 
death  follow  me.  A  rush  was  then  m^e  for  the  arms,  whereupon  the  posse 
opened  fire,  the  sheriff  firing  two  shots  at  Morris,  Stoddard  also  firing  two  or 
three  shots,  and  two  women  being  killed,  though  by  whom  is  not  stated. 

''Beadle  states  that  when  he  visited  Utah  in  1868,  Burton  was  also  asses- 
sor of  S.  L.  CO.,  a  general  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  a  prominent  elder  in  the 
church,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  secret  police.  Life  in  Utah,  398. 

"He  was  arrested  in  Aug.  1876,  and  his  bail  fixed  at  920,000.  Deaerei 
Netoa,  March  12, 1879;  in  July  1877,  with  bail  at  |10,000.  8.  L.  City  Tribune, 
July  28,  1877.  A  former  indictment  had  been  found  in  the  Sept.  term  of 
1870,  but  the  constitution  of  the  grand  juiy  was  declared  illegal  by  the  U. 
8.  sup.  court. 
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at  Camp  Douglas,  and  other  gentiles,*^  the  chief  mag^ 
istrate  released  the  prisoners  and  remitted  the  fines.^ 
For  thus  turning  loose  on  the  community  a  number 
of  persons  whom  the  Mormon  rulers  classed  as  dan- 
gerous criminals,  only  three  days  after  conviction,  and 
before  any  investigation  had  been  made,  Harding  was 
severely  censured  by  the  grand  jury.  "Therefore  we 
present  his  *  Excellency'  Stephen  S.  Harding,  gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  as  we  would  an  unsafe  bridge  over  a 
dangerous  stream — jeopardizing  the  lives  of  all  who 
pass  over  it— or  as  we  would  a  pestiferous  cesspool  in 
our  district  breeding  disease  and  death."  Meanwhile 
the  bonds  of  such  offenders  as  had  failed  to  appear 
for  trial  were  declared  forfeited  by  the  chief  justice, 
and  execution  issued  against  their  property.  The 
homestead  of  one  of  them  named  Abraham  Taylor 
was  sold  for  a  trifling  sum,^  and  his  family  turned 
into  the  street.  By  the  advice  of  Judge  Waite,  who 
investigated  the  matter,  and  found  that  no  judgment 
had  been  recorded,  Taylor  applied  to  the  chief  justice 
for  an  injunction.  The  application  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  "if  there  was  no  judgment,  he  could  ren- 
der one,  as  the  court  had  not  permanently  adjourned, 
but  only  to  meet  on  his  own  motion." 

Of  the  further  career  of  the  Morrisites  it  remains 
only  to  be  said  that  a  few  who  were  possessed  of 
means  at  once  left  the  territory,  while  most  of  the 
remainder  found  refuge  and  employment  at  Camp 
Douglas.  A  few  weeks  later  Connor  established  a 
military  post  at  Soda  Springs,  on  Bear  Biver,  imme- 

^  And  by  some  of  the  Mormons.  Beadle's  L\fe  in  Utak^  421;  Hickman's 
Dairoying  Angfl^  163.  Harding,  in  /4.,  216,  8a^  that  no  Mormon  sisnataras 
except  that  of  Hickman  appeal^  on  the  petitionB,  but  that  several  of  the 
saints  called  at  his  quarters  after  dark  to  intercede  for  the  Morrisites. 

*^  Beadle  states  that  Bishop  WooUe^  called  on  Harding  to  remonstrate 
against  the  pardon,  saying,  as  he  took  his  leave,  that  if  it  were  granted,  *the 
people  might  proceed  to  violence.*  L^fe  in  Utah,  421.  On  pp.  423-5,  hern- 
iates an  improbable  story  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  governor  by  Banks'  widow,  to 
warn  him  of  a  plot  asainst  his  life. 

.  ^'To  Joseph  A;  Johnson,  clerk  of  Kinney's  court,  for  $200.  Beadiest  Hfe 
in  Utah,  425.  In  1868  Taylor  recovered  his  property,  with  back  renta  for  five 
years. 
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diately  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  Utah,**  oflTering 
to  furnish  conveyance  for  all  who  wished  to  form  a 
settlement  at  that  point.  More  than  two  hundred  of 
the  Morrisites  availed  themselves  of  this  offer,  re- 
moving with  their  effects  under  the  escort  of  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers.  ^ 

This  feud  between  the-saints  and  the  federal  officials 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  June  1863,  Harding  being 
superseded  as  governor**  by  James  Duane  Doty,  with 
Amos  Keed  as  secretary,  and  John  Titus  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  appointed  chief  justice  in  place  of 
iinney,  who  at  the  next  general  election  was  chosen 
delegate  to  congress.**  Thus  the  president- endeavored 
to  restore  peace  by  making  concessions  on  both  sides. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  Judge  Waite  resigned  in  dis- 
gust, after  holding  a  term  of  court  at  which  there 
was  not  a  single  case  on  the  docket.**  His  successor 
was  a  Missourian,  named  Solomon  McCurdy.  Judge 
Drake  still  remained  at  his  post,*^  though  merely  go- 
ing through  the  form  of  holding  court,  all  attempts 
to  administer  justice  proving  futile  among  a  commu- 
nity that  had  never  willingly  submitted,  and  had  not 
yet  been  compelled  to  submit,  to  gentile  domination. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Doty  lasted  only 
for  two  years,  and  during  this  period  little  worthy  of 
note  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Utah,  this  being 
perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  some  degree  of  har- 

'  At  a  point  about  175  miles  north  of  S.  L.  City  and  now  in  Idaho  Ter. 
It  was  named  Camp  Connor. 

^He  left  8.  L.  City  on  Jtme  11th,  being  appointed  consul  at  Valparsiao. 
Vemret  News,  June  17>  1863.  Harding  was  anative  of  Milan,  Ind.,  and  when 
appointed  governor  of  Utah  was  about  50  years  of  ace.  He  was  an  able  law- 
yer, and  a  man  of  enei^  and  personal  courage;  but  during  his  administration 
he  labored  rather  to  wm  the  approval  ot  the  American  people  than  to  deal  out 
strict  justice.   WaUe'a  The  Mormon  Prophet,  107. 

^  Tullidge'8  Hittt.  8.  L.  City,  325;  Sienhotut's  Rocky  Mountam  Saints,  009, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Kinney's  removal  was  caused  by  his  subservience  to 
the  will  of  Brigham.  In  the  Deserei  News,  Apr.  27,  1864,  are  reports  of  his 
first  speeches  in  congress. 

^He  afterward  followed  his  profession  in  Idaho  City.  Waiters  The  Mor- 
mon Prophet,  105,  111. 

*^  Before  his  appointment  to  Utah,  Drake  had  lived  for  many  vears  at  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.  At  ttiis  date  he  was  a  man  of  thin,  wiry  frame,  aged  about  sixty, 
of  nervous  temperament,  vigorous  mind,  and  blameless  life. 
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mony  at  length  prevailed  between  the  federal  and- 
territorial  authorities.  The  new  magistrate  was  a 
conservative  ruler,  liberal  and  tolerant  in  his  policy, 
an  able  and  experienced  statesman,  and  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  day.  His  youth  had  been  passed  among  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and 
in  early  manhood  he  had  held  prominent  positions 
in  state  and  national  councils.^  During  his  residence 
in  the  territory  he  had  made  many  friends  and  scarcely 
a  single  enemy,  his  intercourse  with  the  citizens  being 
always  marked  by  the  cordiality  and  freedom  from 
constraint  characteristic  of  western  life  and  mannera 
At  his  decease,  which  occurred,  after  a  painful  illness, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1865,  a  city  draped  in  mourning 
gave  token  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  Mormon  community.*** 

Governor  Doty  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Durkee, 
a  native  of  Wisconsin,  who  held  office  until  late  in 
1869.^  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  aged 
and  infirm,  and  was  selected  perhaps  for  that  reason, 
his  orders  being  to  pursue  a  negative  and  conciliatory 
policy.  "I  was  sent  out  to  do  nothing,"  he  once  re- 
marked to  an  intimate  friend,^^  and  his  instructions 
were  faithfully  executed.*^ 

During  Durkee's  administration  the  territory  of 

^Doty,  ft  natiTe  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  the  sapreme  oourt  of 
Michigan  in  1818,  in  which  year  he  began  to  practice  law  at  Detroit,  being 
then  only  10  yean  of  age.  In  1819  he  waa  appointed  aecretuy  to  the  Mich. 
legislature;  in  1834-^  he  was  a  member  of  the  Mich,  legidatlve  oouncil,  and 
introduced  a  measure  providing  for  a  state  gOTecnment,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  council;  in  1837  he  was  elected  delegate  to  congress,  and  in  1849,  rejpre- 
sentative  in  cobgrees  from  Wisconsin.  WaMs  The  Mormon  Propheif  108-9; 
Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  214-15;  Deeerei  Newt,  June  21,  1865. 

^  On  the  day  of  his  funeral  business  was  suspended  in  S.  L.  City.  Jkteni 
News,  June  21,  1865. 

M  In  the  first  half  of  1869  Secretary  E.  P.  Higgins  acted  as  govemor,  during 
Durkee*s  absence.  His  message  to  the  legislature,  while  in  that  capacity, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able  ever  presented  to  that  body. 

"  J.  H.  Beadle  author  of  Life  in  Utah, 

**QoT.  Durkee  was  bom  at  Boyalton,  Vt,  in  1802L  He  was  one  of  tlie 
earliest  settlers  and  most  prominent  men  in  Wisoonsin,  and  a  member  of  its 
fi^t  legislature.  In  1855  ne  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  was  a  stanoh  ad- 
herent of  the  anti-slavery  party.  He  died  at  Omaha  on  ^e  14th  of  Jan.,  187€l 
Deseret  News^  Jan.  26,  1870;  Beadles  Life  in  Utah^  216. 
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Wyoming  was  .organized,"  and  included  the  portion 
of  Utah  north  of  the  41st  parallel  and  east  of  the 
111th  meridian,  a  surface  of  8,000  square  miles. 
Idaho,  admitted  in  1863,  also  contained,  on  its  south- 
ern border,  a  narrow  belt  claimed  by  the  Mormons, 
though  merely  by  right  of  possession."  In  1861, 
on  the  organization  of  Colorado,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Uteh  was  placed  at  the  109th  meridian."  By 
these  partitions  the  area  of  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
about  85,000  square  miles,  its  limits  being  identical 
with  those  which  now  exist." 

The  antagonism  between  General  Connor  and  the 
Mormon  authorities  ^  was  for  the  moment  relieved, 

**For  oi^ganio  act,  see  Laws  qf  Wyoming^  1869,  18-24. 

^In  the  organic  act,  the  sonthem  honndary  of  Idaho  was  fixed  at  the  42d 
pantllel.  Idaho  Law,  1803-4,  p.  28.  In  1850,  when  Utah  was  defined,  it  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  of  which  the  soathem  boundary  waa  the 
same  parallel 

^CoUnrtdo  Lam,  1861,  p.  23. 

**  In  1865  memorials  of  tne  Utah  legisUtnre  were  presented  to  congress  for 
the  annexation  of  territory  in  Ck>loriMO  and  Arizona.  Utah  AcU,  1865,  pp. 
91-2;  //.  Miec.  Doe.,  53, 38th  Gong.  2d  Sess.  For  farther  proceedings  in  con- 
gress relating  to  Utah,  see  H.  Jour.,  37th  Ck>ng.  3d  Sess.,  737;  Id.,  38th  Cong. 
2d  Sess.,  662;  39th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  1339,  1383;  Sen.  Jour.,  37th  Cong.  3d 
Seas.,  618;  38th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  1009,  1029,  1159;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  503; 
Cong.  Globe,  1862-3, 26,  60,  166,  210,  22^-9,  1121;  Id.,  1864-5,  117,  124,  157, 
596,  942,  967,  996,  1028,  1172;  1865-6, 1494,  3509,  3522,  4190. 

^'  Hickman  states  that  in  the  antnmn  of  1863  Brisham  offered  him  a  large 
bribe  to  assassinate  Connor.  Destroying  Angel,  167.  The  ill  feeling  had  been 
considerably  intensified  by  the  appearance  in  The  Union  Vedette,  a  newspaper 
firstpubliBhed  at  Camp  Douglas,  Nov.  20, 1863,  of  a  number  of  circulars  signed 
by  Connor  and  relatine  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  territory.  The  general 
states  his  belief  that  Utah  abounds  in  rich  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  minerals,  invites  miners  and  prospectors  to  explore  and  develop  them, 
and  threatens  the  Mormon  leaders  with  martial  law  in  case  of  interference. 
In  a  letter  to  Col  Drum,  asst  adjt-general  at  San  Francisco,  he  writes:  *My 
policy  in  this  territory  has  been  to  invite  hither  a  large  gentile  and  loyal  pop- 
ulation, sufficient  by  peaceful  means  and  through  the  baUot-box  tooverwhelin 
the  Mormons  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  and  thus  wrest  from  the  church— dis- 
loyal and  traitorous  to  the  core — the  absolute  and  tyrannical  control  of  tem- 
poral and  civil  affairs.'  The  Daily  Telegraph,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  July  4,  1864,  with  T.  B.  H.  Stennouse  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
waged  fierce  war  with  the  Vedette,  which  was  issued  at  Camp  Douglas  in  Jan. 
18&,  as  a  daily  paper.  Early  in  1865  Qen.  Connor  stopped  its  publication. 
Stenhouae't  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  612;  Sloan*8  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  p.  29. 
It  was  aoain  published,  however,  in  June  of  this  year  at  S.  L.  City,  ana  con- 
tinued till  'Nov.  27,  1867.  The  Telegraph  was  afterward  moved  to  Offden, 
M'here  the  last  number  appeared  in  July  1869.  Richards*  Bihliog.  of  Utah, 
MS.,  15.  In  Auff.  1859  a  newspaper  named  The  Mountaineer  was  published 
in  S.  L.  City  by  Seth  M.  Blair,  James  Ferguson,  and  Hosea  Stout,  being  in- 
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when,  in  1865,  all  joined  in  celebrating  the  second  in- 
auguration of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  success  of 
the  union  arms.  Though  his  party  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Mormonism,  Lincoln  had  little  to  say  on  the 
so-called  Mormon  question,  and  that  little  was  ex- 
pressed in  three  words:  Let  them  alone.  To  be  left 
alone  was  all  that  the  people  asked  and  all  that  they 
had  struggled  for,  since  Utah  was  first  admitted  as  a 
territory.  The  occasion  was  therefore  one  of  rejoicing, 
honest  and  heart-felt,  and  the  pageant  more  imposing 
than  anything  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  the  city 
of  the  saints.*^  In  the  centre  of  Main  Street  a  plat- 
form was  erected,  and  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  March,  the  federal  officers,  civil  and  military,  ex- 
changed greetings  with  the  church  dignitaries.  Past 
them  filed  a  procession  of  tradesmen  and  working  men, 
a  mile  in  length,  the  sidewalks,  the  windows,  and 
house-tops  being  crowded  with  an  eager  and  bois- 
terous throng.  The  buildings  were  draped  with  flags, 
the  carriages  and  sleighs  decorated  with  streamers, 
the  men  and  women  with  rosettes,  while  the  bands  of 
the  3d  infantry  and  the  Nauvoo  legion  furnished 
music,  and  Mormon  banners,  with  their  manifold  de- 
vices, appeared  side  by  side  with  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Later  the  concourse  assembled  in  front  of  the  stand, 
the  provost  guard  "•  facing  the  platform,  the  militia 
companies  forming  in  the  rear,  and  the  volunteers 
drawn  up  on  their  right,  four  deep  and  with  arms  at 
rest.  Addresses  were  delivered,  the  bands  playing 
and  the  multitude  cheering  lustily  during  the  intervals. 
The  troops  were  then  escorted  to  their  camp  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  legion,  and  General  Connor  and  his  staff 

tended  for  secnlar  news  and  for  general  drcalation,  though  friendly  in  its 
tone  toward  the  aaints.    It  lasted  only  one  ^ear.  Ibid. 

"A  meetins  of  officers  and  prominent  citizens  was  held  at  Camp  Donglaa 
on  the  28th  of  f*eb.,  and  a  committee  of  arranffements  appointed. 

ft*  Organized  bv  Connor  with  a  view,  as  TuUidge  says,  to  establishing  a 
military  dictatorship  in  Utah.  In  a  strongly  anti-Mormon  report  to  J.  Ind- 
well, rep.  from  Cat,  dated  Feb.  1867,  Gen.  Hazen  admits  that  Connor  was 
nndaly  harsh  toward  the  saints,  remarking  that  his  zeal  as  a  catholic  may 
aoconnt  for  his  rigor.  Bouae  Mite.  Doc,  75,  39th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  4. 
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invited  to  a  banquet  at  the  city  hall,  the  invitation 
being  accepted,  although  the  general,  who  had  now 
received  orders  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of 
the  Platte,  was  unable  to  attend  in  person.^  In  the 
evening  the  party  again  met  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
festivities  concluded  at  a  late  hour,  with  a  display  of 
fire-works,  the  federal  officials  being  well  pleased,  and 
perhaps  a  little  surprised  at  the  exuberant  loyalty  of 
the  Mormons. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  gala-day  citizens  and  sol- 
diers again  united  in  fraternal  gathering  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  president.^  When  news  of  his  assassina- 
tion was  first  received,  the  volunteers  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  controlled  from  venting  their  fury  on  the  in- 
habitants, who,  as  they  imagined,  were  exulting  over 
this  deed  of  infamy.  Soon,  however,  they  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  themselves  in  error,  for  Lincoln  had 
ever  been  friendly  toward  the  Mormons,  and  by  none 
was  he  more  respected.  On  the  19th  of  April,  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  funeral  solemnities  at  Washing- 
ton, business  was  suspended  in  Salt  Lake  City;  the 
flags  on  the  public  buildings  were  hung  at  half-mast 
and  covered  with  crape;  many  of  the  stores  and  resi- 
dences were  dressed  in  mourning,  and  long  before  the 
appointed  hour  more  than  three  thousand  persons, 
among  them  being  many  gentiles,  were  assembled  at 
th^  tabernacle.  The  platform  was  occupied  by  the 
civil  and  military  functionaries  and  a  number  of  promi- 

^  Stenhouae  mentioiui  that  before  his  depaitnre  a  ball  was  given  at  the 
■ocial  hall,  which  Brigham  and  hia  oonsdUorB  declined  to  attend,  the  officers' 
wives  of  Gamp  DotutlM  also  refusing  to  meet  the  Mormon  women.  Sochy  Moun" 
tain  SahUi,  612.  Gen.  P.  Edwara  Connor,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  came  to  the 
U.  S.  early  in  life,  and  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  serving  for  five  years  as  a 
private  soldier  on  the  frontier.  Daring  the  Mexican  war  he  raised  a  company 
of  volunteers  in  Texas,  and  led  them  as  their  captain  at  Buena  Vista,  where 
he  was  wounded,  and  received  honorable  mention  in  the  official  despatches. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  California,  where  in  ten  years  he  accumu- 
lated a  fortune.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  offered  the  colonelcy 
of  the  third  Cal.  volunteers.  Wa&e's  The  Mormon  Prophet,  112-13. 

«  On  the  18th  of  April  a  meeting  of  federal,  civil,  and  inilitary  officers  was 
held  at  S.  L.  City,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  the  funeral  exercises. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Col  Burton  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements.  See  Tullidge^e  Hiit.  S.  L.  City,  335. 
Bar.  UxAB.   40 
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nent  citizens,  the  stand  and  organ  being  draped  in 
black.  The  exercises  commenced  with  an  anthem  by 
the  choir,  followed  by  a  prayer  from  Franklin  D. 
Richards.  Then  came  an  eloquent  address  from 
Amasa  Lyman,  and  an  impressive  eulogy  on  the  life, 
character,  and  services  of  Lincoln  by  Norman  Mc- 
Leod,  the  chaplain  at  Camp  Douglas,  the  funeral 
rites  concluding  with  a  benediction  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Connor,  orders  were 
received  to  disband  the  volunteers;  but  the  alarm 
caused  among  gentile  citizens  by  further  Mormon 
troubles  caused  a  portion  of  them  to  be  retained 
until  they  could  be  replaced  by  regular  troops.  Of 
the  many  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  saints  at 
this  period,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
the  church,  the  murders  of  Newton  Brassfield  and 
King  Robinson  were  the  most  notorious.^  In  the 
spring  of  1866  Brassfield,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia and  more  recently  of  Nevada,  married  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  elders,  then  employed  on  a  foreign 
mission.  Application  was  made  and  granted  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
children,  the  case  being  still  pending  when  the  assas- 
sination occurred.  On  the  2d  of  April  he  was  shot 
dead  by  some  unknown  person  while  about  to  enter 
his  hotel.^    A  reward  of  $4,500  was  offered  by  the 

*'Gen.  Hazen  remarks  in  his  report:  'There  is  no  donbt  of  their  murder 
from  Mormon  church  influences,  altbough  I  do  not  believe  Irr  direct  com- 
maud.'  He  recommends  that  in  futiire  the  commanding  officer  at  Gamp 
Douglas  be  ordered  to  send  one  of  the  Mormon  leaders  to  the  state  prison 
at  Jefferson,  Mo.,  for  each  man  that  is  assassinated,  and  that  he  be  retained 
there  until  the  culprit  is  surrendered.  House  MUc,  Doc,  75,  39th  Cong.  2d 
Sess. ,  4.  Beadle  states  that,  when  most  of  the  volunteers  had  been  withdrawn, 
all  gentiles  who  had  taken  up  land  west  of  the  Jordan  were  whipped, 
tarred  and  feathered,  or  ducked  in  the  Jordan,  and  their  improvements  de- 
stroyed, and  that  Weston  of  the  Union  Vedette  was  seized,  carried  to  the 
temple  block  by  night,  and  cruelly  beaten.  Life  in  Utah^  203-4.  See  also 
The  Union  Vedette,  in  Virginia  and  Helena  (Mont,)  Post,  Oct.  9,  1866. 

^  Deseret  News,  April  5, 12, 1866.  In  the  former  number  it  is  stated  that 
two  other  cases  of  shooting  had  occurred  within  less  than  three  weeks,  one 
of  the  parties,  named  Ma;^eld,  being  dangerously  wounded  by  a  soldier  who 
mistook  him  for  a  gambler  with  whom  he  hwi  had  some  difficulty.  The  account 
of  Brassfieldts  murder  and  its  cause  as  related  in  the  Deaeret  News  agrees 
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gentile  community,  but  without  success,  for  the  arrest 
of  the  murderer,  who  was  probably  a  relative  of  the 
elder's,  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  community 
required  that  the  nearest  of  kin  should  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  an  absent  husband.** 

King  Robinson,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  in  1864  a 
resident  of  California,  was  appointed  in  that  year 
assistant  surgeon  at  Camp  JDouglas.^  When  the 
volunteers  were  mustered  out  of  service  he  practised 
his  profession  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1866  married  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  L)r  Kay, 
who  in  his  life-time  had  been  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
but  whose  wife  and  children  were  apostates.  The 
doctor  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Norman  McLeod, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  assassination  a  superinten- 
dent of  the  gentile  Sunday-school."  While  at  Camp 
Douglas,  he  ascertained  that  certain  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Warm  Springs  was  unoccupied,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
took  possession  of  it,  and  erected  a  building  thereon. 
The  city  council  claimed  that  the  land  belonged  to 
the  corporation,  and  ordered  the  marshal  to  destroy 
the  improvements  and  eject  the  claimant.  The  doc- 
tor brought  the  matter  before  the  court,  but  the  chief 

essentially  with  the  one  given  in  8tenhou9e*B  Rocky  Mountain  ScUnts,  615,  ex- 
cept that  according  to  Stenhouse's  Tenion  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the 
murderer,  while  in  the  Deseret  News  it  is  stated  that  he  was  pursued  and 
several  shots  fired  at  him.  Beadle,  Life  in  Utak,  204-5,  says  that  the  woman 
had  repudiated  her  former  marriaee,  that  Brassfield,  who  had  taken  her  trunk 
and  clothing  from  her  former  resiaence,  was  arrested  for  larceny,  and  a  day 
or  two  later,  while  in  the  street  in  custody  of  the  marshal,  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  a  hidden  assassin,  no  special  effort  being  made  to  arrest  him. 

^  Stenhouse  relates  that  General  Sherman,  on  hearing  of  the  assassination, 
telegraphed  to  Brigham  that  he  hoped  to  hear  of  no  more  murders  of  gen- 
tiles in  Utah,  and  reminded  him  tiiat  there  were  plenty  of  soldiers,  recently 
mustered  out  of  service,  who  would  be  glad  to  pay  him  a  insit.  Brigham 
replied  that  Brassfield  had  seduced  a  roan's  wife,  and  that  life  in  S.  L.  City 
was  as  safe  as  elsewhere  if  people  attended  to  their  own  business.  Stenhouse  9 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  616.  See  also  The  Dalles  Daily  Mountaineer,  May 
17,  1866. 

^  He  was  afterward  sent  to  Camp  Connor.  The  Union  Vedette,  Oct  25» 
1866,  in  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  206. 

**  McLeod  was  at  this  time  preaching  at  Independence  Hall  in  opposition 
to  Mormonism,  and  the  doctor  no  doubt  shared  his  sentiments.  Both  were 
heartily  disliked  by  the  Mormons.  Stenhouse's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  616-17. 
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JQstice  decided  against  him.^  Soon  afterward  other 
property  belonging  to  Bobinson  was  destroyed  at 
midnight  by  a  gang  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  some  of 
them  in  dis^ise,  Alexander  ioart,  of  the  police  forces 
with  several  others  as  accomplices,  being  accnsed, 
though  not  identified.  By  the  advice  of  his  coansel, 
Robinson  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  hold  the 
city  responsible  for  damages.  Two  days  later  he  was 
aroused  near  midnight  to  attend  a  patient,  and  when 
a  short  distance  from  his  dwelling  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  then  shot  through 
the  brain.  The  murder  was  committed  at  a  corner  of 
Main  Street  in  bright  moonlight,  the  doctor's  cries 
were  heard  by  his  neighbors,  and  seven  persons  were 
seen  running  away  from  the  spot,  but  no  arrests  were 
made,*  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  being  that 
the  deceased  had  died  by  the  hands  of  parties  ud- 
known.^  By  the  gentiles  the  doctor^s  assassinatioD 
was  attributed  to  his  contest  with  the  city  aathori- 
ties,  though  in  fact  the  murder  may  have  been  neither 
ordered  nor  premeditated.  If  it  were  so,  it  would 
seem  improbable  that  seven  persons  should  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  secret,  and  that  such  time  and 
place  should  have  been  selected. 

Other  murders  and  outrages  were  ascribed  to  the 
Mormons  about  this  date,  some  of  gentiles  and  some 
of  their  own  apostate  countrymen^®    So  great  was 

^  Dnring  the  trial  Robmson's  oooiMel  raiaed  the  point  that  the  city,  oo 
acconnt  of  the  non-perfonnance  of  oertaan  acta,  liad  no  legal  eziatence.  Jkt- 
eret  News,  Nov.  14,  1860. 

*  Parties  were  indicted  for  the  mnrder  by  the  grand  jiiry,  in  1871,  bat 
there  was  no  evidence  aoainst  them  except  that  they  had  been  seen  in  the 
neighborhood.  Stenhome's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  617-18. 

^Deseret  News,  Nov,  14,  1866;  Stenhouse's  Rocky  Jliotmlain  Saints,  616- 
20,  735-41,  where  are  copies  of  the  speeches  of  coanseL  In  commentiBgoD 
the  case,  the  Dcseret  News  remarks  that  the  investigation  was  condacted  with- 
out the  least  efifort  to  discover  the  assassins,  unless  it  conld  be  shown  that 
they  were  Mormons.  For  other  acconnts,  see  BeadU^s  L\fe,  m  Utah,  206-9; 
RichardsoiCs  Beyond  iht  Mississippi,  363;  RusUng^s  Across  America,  1S3-9; 
Virginia  and  Helena  Post,  Oct  30,  1866;  Bois4  CUy  Statesman,  Nov.  3,  1S66; 
AuMtin,  Reese  River  ReveUl4,  Oct.  20,  1866;  Virginia  CUy  Post^  Nov.  3, 1866. 
A  large  reward  wajB  subscribed  for  the  arrest  of  the  mnrderen,  at  the  bead 
of  the  list  being  the  name  of  Brigham  Young  for  |500. 

^'^  Amons  the  latter,  Beadle  mentions  the  cases  of  three  apostates  named 
Potter,  Wibon,  and  Walker—the  iirst  a  brother  of  those  mordered  atJSpriflg* 
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the  alarm  among  gentile  merchants^  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the^  signed  an  agreement  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritory, on  condition  that  their  property  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  authorities  at  a  low  valuation.  The 
answer  was  that  thev  had  not  been  asked  to  come, 
and  were  not  now  asked  to  depart;  they  could  stay 
as  lon^  as  they  pleased,  and  would  not  be  molested  if 
they  did  not  molest  others.  No  further  deeds  of  vio- 
lence occurred,  the  excitement  gradually  died  away, 
and  with  the  approaching  completion  of  the  overland 
railroad  a  better  feeling  prevailed.  Contracts  had 
been  awarded  without  distinction  to  Mormon  and 
.  gentile;  travel  had  increased,  and  with  it  traffic  and 
the  circulation  of  money,  and  for  a  brief  space  all  felt 
a  common  interest  in  the  country's  prosperity. 

Not  least  among  the  benefits  caused  by  the  build* 
ing  of  the  railroad  was  the  gradual  cessation  of  Indian 
hostilities,  which  had  continued,  with  little  intermis- 
sion, from  the  date  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  mas- 
sacre. The  natives  had  no  alternative  but  to  steal  or 
starve;  the  white  man  was  in  possession  of  their  pas- 
tures; game  was  rapidly  disappearing;  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  were  starving  and  almost  unclad,  sleeping 
in  the  snow  and  sleet,  with  no  covering  but  a  cape  of 
rabbit's  fur  and  moccasons  lined  with  c^ar  bark;  even 
in  summer  they  were  often  compelled  to  subsist  on 

▼ille  in  1867— who  were  arrested  at  GoalTflle,  Weber  co.,  for  stealing  a  oow, 
and  plaoed  in  charge  of  a  party  of  policemen,  one  of  them  a  Danite  named 
Hinckley.  Walker  escapea  to  Gamp  Donglas,  but  Wilson  and  Potter  were 
killed  by  the  officers.  The  murderers  were  arrested,  but  escaped  from  the 
marshal.  Soon  afterward  a  colored  man,  known  as  Ne^  Tom,  called  on  the 
federal  officials  to  state  that  he  could  give  important  evidence  conceminff  cer- 
tain mnrdeiB.  A  few  days  later  he  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  and  his  k>ody 
horribly  mangled,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  citv.  L\ft  in  Utah,  21 1-12.  See 
also  Stenh(nue*8  Rocky  Mountain  SoMUSy  021.  The  latter  relates  that  Judffe 
Titus  caused  the  arrests,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  apostles,  to  mane 
his  contempt  for  the  judge,  had  a  chemise  made,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
ordered  it  to  bo  handed  to  the  judge  as  a  present.  Titus  regarded  the  matter 
as  a  threat,  as  well  as  an  insult,  considerinff  that  the  night  oannent  was 
intended  as  a  shroud.  In  1866  a  man  named  Beanfiold,  from  Austin,  Nev., 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  Mormons  and  was  shot  BowUs,  Our  New  West, 
266.  See  also  £f.  F,  CaU,  Nov.  1,  16,  1866,  April  U,  1867;  8.  F.  Times,  Ang. 
15,  Oct.  25,  1867;  Sac.  UnUm,  Oct.  31,  1866. 
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reptiles,  insecta,  roots,  and  grass  seeds.  Farm  reser- 
vations had  been  opened  for  their  benefit/^  and  in 
1859  it  was  stated  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  that  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  would  enable 
him  to  provide  for  aJil  the  destitute  among  the  18,000 
natives  then  inhabiting  the  territory.  No  appropria- 
tion was  made  at  this  date,  though,  as  will  presently 
appear,  liberal  provision  was  made  a  few  years  later 
for  certain  of  the  Utah  tribes. 

Between  1857  and  the  close  of  1862  outbreaks  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,^*  and  until  the  arrival  of  the 

^^  Among  them  the  Spanish  Fork  reservation,  including  nearly  13,000  acres, 
was  opened  in  1865  in  Utah  V&Iley.  Here  aboat  2,500  bnshels  of  wheat  were 
xtdaea  in  1850.  There  were  others  on  Sanpete  Greek,  in  the  TaUey  of  that 
name,  on  Com  Creek,  in  Fillmore  Valley,  and  at  Deep  Creek  and  fiab^  val- 
leys. On  each  there  were  about  25  acres  in  wheat,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
vegetables  were  raised.  J.  Forney,  in  Ind,  Jff.  Sept,  1859,  pp.  367-9.  In 
these  reports  for  the  years  1856-63,  and  in  Sefi.  Doe.,  36th  Cong,  1st  Sess., 
ti.  no.  42,  are  many  statements  and  suggestions  as  to  the  characto*  of  the 
Indians,  their  condition,  trektment,  reservation  work,  and  interooorae  with 
the  white  population.  As  they  were  little  heeded,  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion tliem  in  detail.  The  names  of  the  various  superintendenta  of  Indian 
affairs  and  Indian  agents  will  be  found  in  the  American  Almanac, 

7'  For  troubles  in  southern  Utah  in  1857-8,  see  Little's  Jacob  HambUn,  41 
et  seq.  In  Oct.  1858,  Hamblin  with  eleven  others  left  the  Santa  Qara  aettle- 
ment  to  visit  the  Moquis  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Colorado,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  Mormon  colonization  in  that  direction.  On  Feb.  25,  1858,  a  descent 
was  made  on  one  of  the  northern  settlements  by  250  Shoshones.  Two  settlers 
were  killed,  five  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses  driven  off. 
On  the  1st  and  9th  of  March  the  herds  of  the  settlers  in  Bosh  Valley  were 
raided  and  a  quantity  of  stock  stolen.  On  the  7th,  100  horses  and  mules  were 
taken  from  the  farm  of  John  C.  Naile  at  the  north  end  of  Utah  I^ke.  Houm 
Ex.  Doc,,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  ii.  pt  ii.  pp.  74^,  80-2.  On  Sept.  10th,  Utah 
Indians  violated  the  persons  of  a  ]>anish  woman  and  her  daughter,  near  the 
Spanish  Fork  reservation.  Id,,  152;  Ind,  Aff,  Sept,  1859,  p.  362.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1859an  emigrant  party,  en  route  for  California,  was  surprised  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  0<Mse  Creek  mountains,  and  at  least  five  men  and  two  women 
killed,  the  massacre  being  caused  by  the  slaughter  of  two  Indiana  who  entered 
the  camp  for  trading  purposes.  Ind,  Aff,  Rmt,  1859-60,  pt  iL  210-U.  On 
Auff.  14th,  this  body  of  Indians  was  attacked  by  Lieut  Gay  with  a  company 
of  jragoons,  and  about  20  of  them  killed.  In  his  message  to  the  Utah  legis- 
lature, dated  Dec.  12, 1860,  Oov.  Cumming  states  that  though  a  suitable  force 
had  been  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  emigrant  route,  many 
persons  had  been  murdered  presumably  by  rovinf  bands  of  Shoshonee  and 
Bannacks.  Utah  Jour,  Legid,,  1859*60,  p.  8.  In  tiie  summer  of  1860,  Mayor 
Onnsby;  with  a  ^paity  of  Carson  Valley  militia,  was  deooyed  into  a  canon  and 
perished  with  all  his  command,  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  being  the  slaying 
by  emigrants  of  a  chief,  named  Winnemuoca.  Burion^s  Ci^  qfthe  Saints^  582. 
See  aUo  Moore's  Pion.  Exper,,  MS.,  15-19.  For  further  Indian  depredations 
up  to  1863,  measures  taken  to  prevent  and  punish  them,  and  remarks  thereon, 
too  voluminous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  see  Ind,  Aff,  Sepi,  1859-60,  pt  ii., 
231-44,  1861,  21,  1862,  210-14,  1863,  419-20;  Sen,  Doc,  36th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  ii  no.  1,  pp.  69-73;  House  Ex,  Doe,,  37  Cong.  3d  Sees.,  iv.  no.  3»  pp. 
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volunteers,  no  effectual  curb  was  placed  on  the  hos- 
tile tribes.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1863,  the  battle 
of  Bear  River  was  fought,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Franklin,  between  some  three  hundred  of  the  Sho- 
shones  and  Bannacks,  under  their  chiefs  Bear  Hun- 
ter^ Pocatello,  and  Sanpitch,  and  about  two  hundred 
men  of  Connor's  command,  its  result  effectually  put- 
ting a  stop  to  hostilities  in  Northern  Utah.  For  fif- 
teen years  the  northern  tribes  had  infested  the  over- 
land mail  route,  slaughtering  and  plundering  emigrants 
and  settlers,  until  their  ou&ages  had  become  unbear- 
able. Beaching  Franklin  by  forced  marches,  during 
an  intensely  cold  winter,  the  snow  being  so  deep  that 
their  howitzers  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  of  service, 
the  troops  approached  the  enemy's  camp  at  daylight 
on  the  29th,  and  found  them  posted  in  a  ravine  through 
which  Battle  Creek  enters  Bear  River,  Their  position 
was  well  chosen,  the  ravine  being  six  to  twelve  feet 
deep,  about  forty  in  width,  with  steep  banks,  under 
which  willows  had  been  densely  interwoven,  and 
whence  they  could  deliver  their  fire  without  exposing 
themselves.  Attacking  simultaneously  in  flank:  and 
front,  Connor  routed  them  after  an  engagement  last- 
ing four  hours,  and,  their  retreat  being  cut  off  by 
cavalry,  the  band  was  almost  annihilated.^  Among 
the  slain  was  Bear  Hunter,''*  the  other  chieftains 
making  their  escape.     Had  the  savages  committed 

7S-aO,  82-5,  ▼.  no.  90;  Hayt»^  8crap9^  Los  Angeles,  iy.  96;  Deaeret  JTetos, 
Mftrch  17,  Apr.  14,  July  7,  Nov.  3,  17,  1868,  Feb.  16,  Aug.  3,  24,  31,  Sept. 
21,  Nov.  16, 1860,  May  30,  Aug.  1,  Oct.  3,  1860,  Feb.  13,  iSsi,  Apr.  16,  June 
11,  Aug.  13,  Sept.  17,  24,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  10, 31,  1862;  S,  F,  Alio,  Mav 
11,  Aug.  16,  17,  Sept.  6,  Oct  20,  28,  29, 1858,  Jan.  18,  March  29,  30,  July  6, 
Sept.  8,  12,  16,  21,  22,  28,  Oct.  6,  28,  1859;  8.  K  Bulletin,  May  8,  Aug.  18, 
Oct.  28,  29,  Nov.  26,  1868,  Aug.  24,  30,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  19,  1859,  Oct.  i,  8, 
1862;  Sac.  Union,  Aug.  10,  12,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  2,  5,  12,  19,  31,  Nov.  2, 11,  14, 
Dec.  7,  1857,  March  3,  July  21,  29,  Auff.  17,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  20,  Nov.  16, 25,  31, 


1858,  Feb.  18,  23,  March  16,  Apr.  15,  May  10,  Aug.  11,  31,  Sept.  17,  19,  22, 
30,  Oct.  5,  7,  27,  Dec.  2, 19,  1859,  Apr.  6,  May  4,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  21,  23, 24, 
28,  30,  31,  June  1,  4,  6,  8,  9, 12,  14,  16,  20,  26,  July  6,  7,  9,  12,  13,  14,  21, 


31,  Aug.  1,  21,  23,  Oct.  2, 1860,  Apr.  4,  24, 29,  May  8,  9,  31,  June  7, 11,  Aug. 
15,  18,  Sept.  3,  18, 22,  Oct  2,  Dec.  26,  1862. ' 

^'  Connor  states  that  he  found  224  bodies  on  the  field,  and  how  many  more 
were  killed  he  was  unable  to  say.  A  copy  of  his  official  despatch  will  be 
found  in  TuUidge's  Hist.  8.  L,  CUy,  283-6. 

'*  And  two  inferior  chiefs,  named  Sagwitch  and  LehL  Id,,  286. 
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this  deed,  it  would  pass  into  history  as  a  butchery  or 
a  massacre. 

Of  Connor's  command,  which  consisted  of  300  vol- 
unteerSy  but  of  whom  not  more  than  two  thirds  were 
engaged,^  fourteen  were  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded* 
A  number  of  rifles  and  nearly  200  horses  were  cs^p- 
tured,  and  more  than  seventy  lodges,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  destroyed.  This  defeat 
completely  broke  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  result  was  immediately  felt  throughout  North- 
em  Utah,  especially  in  Cache  county,  where  flocks 
and  herds  were  now  comparatively  safe,  and  where 
settlements  could  be  made  on  new  and  favorable  sites 
hitherto  considered  insecure.^* 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  an  outbreak  occurred 
among  the  Utahs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Spanish 
Fork  reservation.  A  party  of  volunteers,  under  Colo- 
nel G.  S.  Evans,  defeated  them  in  two  engagements." 
In  April  1865  an  Indian  war  broke  out  in  Sanpete 
county,  spreading  to  adjacent  districts,  and  lasting 
without  intermission  until  the  close  of  1 867,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  chieftain  named  Blackhawk. 
Although  the  militia  of  the  southern  counties  were 
constantly  in  the  fleld,  and  reenforcements  were  sent 
from  Salt  Lake  City  under  Greneral  Wells,  the  Cali- 
fornia volunteers  being  then  disbanded,  more  than 
fifty  of  the  Mormon  settlers  were  massacred,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  live-stock  captured,^^  and  so  wide- 

"  Seyenty-giz  were  disabled  by  froeeo  feei.  Letter  of  Qenenl  Halleek  in 
Id.,  287. 

^*In  addition  to  the  official  despatches  of  Col  Connor  and  Gen.  HaUe^ 
Tallidge  ^ves  in  hia  Hut.  8.  L.  City,  28&-90,  two  other  acooiints  of  the  battle 
at  Bear  Rirer,  one  copied  from  a  hiatoriobl  note  in  the  Logan  Branch  records, 
and  the  other  from  Col  Martineaa's  sketch  of  the  milittfy  history  of  Oache 
CO.  Both  differ  from  the  official  reports  aa  to  the  namber  lulled,  the  former 
placing  it  at  200,  and  a  great  many  wounded,  the  latter  statingthat  the  dead* 
as  counted  by  an  eye-witness  from  Franklin,  amounted  to  368,  besidea  the 
wounded  who  afterward  died,  and  that  about  90  of  the  slain  were  women  and 
children.     For  other  rersions,  see  Hayes*  Scraps,  Indians,  v.  214-17. 

"  The  volunteers  numbered  140.  Among  the  killed  was  Lient  F.  A.  Tealo. 
Sloan's  Utah  QazeUeer,  1884,  29. 

'*  Accounts  of  the  rarious  maasacres  and  depredations  will  be  found  in 
WelU*  Narr.,  MS.;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  TraveU,  2d-90;  Utah  Sketches, 
MS.,  13-14,  43,  13e-48,  153>7;  see  also  Bolnnson's  Sinners  and  SainU,  162^; 
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spread  was  the  alarm  that  many  of  the  southern  settle- 
ments were  for  the  time  abandoned,^  the  loss  to  the 
community  exceeding  $1,100,000.*^     Of  this  sum  no 

¥ortion  was  voted  bv  congress,  the  memorials  of  the 
Jtah  legislature  asking  for  reimbursements  being 
ignored,  although  the  militia  had  served  for  more 
than  two  years  without  pay,  and  the  governor  had 
declared  that  their  claims  were  just  and  their  services 
necessary.®^ 

Codman^s  Bound  Trw,  219-20,  243-5.  The  leading  incidenti  m  briefly  ta 
follow:  On  the  9th  of  April,  1866,  BUckhawk  and  hia  band  yiaited  Manti, 
where  they  boasted  of  haTing  stolen  some  cattle  at  a  neighboring  settlement, 
and  wanted  to  hold  a  '  big  taUc '  On  the  next  day  some  of  the  Iwiti  citizens, 
who  rode  forth  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  were  fired  upon  and  one 
of  them  killed,  the  Indians  retiring  up  Salt  Creek  Cafion  in  Sevier  oo.,  where 
they  killed  two  herdsmen.  A  par^  sent  in  pursuit  a  few  days  later  was  over- 
powered with  the  loss  of  two  men.  On  May  29th  the  savages  massacred  a 
family  of  six  persons  at  Thistle  Valley  in  Sanpete  co.,  slaying  two  others 
about  the  same  time.  In  July  three  settlers  were  murdered,  and  several 
wounded.  Many  cattle  had  now  been  driven  off,  and  the  people  of  Sannete, 
Sevier,  Millard,  Piute,  Beaver,  Iron,  Washinffton,  and  Kane  counties  kept 
ffuard  over  their  stock  with  armed  and  mounted  men.  Between  Jan.  and  the 
Deginninff  of  April  1866  several  raids  were  made  in  Kane  co.,  five  settlers  be- 
ing kiUed,  and  a  man  named  Peter  Shirts  with  his  family  sustaining  a  siege 
for  several  weeks  until  relieved  by  militia.  Between  April  22d  and  the  end  of 
June  six  persons  were  killed  and  others  wounded  in  Sanpete  and  Piute  coun- 
ties, two  of  them  while  attempting  to  recover  cattle  driven  off  from  the  Span- 
ish Fork  reservation.  Early  in  1867  James  J.  Peterson  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  killed  near  Gienwood,  Sevier  co.,  and  their  bodies  mutilated. 
The  vigilance  of  the  militia  kept  the  Indians  in  check  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  and  only  three  other  settlers  were  killed,  the  soldiery  also  losing 
three  of  their  number.  F.  H.  Head,  sup.  of  Indian  affiidrs,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept, 
1866,  D.  124,  states  that  the  number  of  marauders  was  not  more  than  60  or  60. 

^I&vier  and  Piute  counties  were  entirely  abandooed,  together  with  the 
settlements  of  Berrysville,  Winsor,  upper  and  lower  Kanab,  Shunesburg, 
Springdale,  Northup,  and  many  ranches  m  Kane  oa,  and  Pangwitch  and  Fort 
Sanford  in  Iron  co.  8mUh*»  Am,  Progren,  and  TraveU,  SO.  Six  flourishing 
settlements  in  Piute  oo.,  four  on  the  borders  of  Sanpete,  and  fifteen  in  Iron, 
Kane,  and  Washington  counties,  were  entirely  abandoned.  Joint  memorial  of 
legislature,  in  Laws  qf  Utah,  1878,  p.  167. 

*^For  newspaper  reports  of  Indum  depredations,  difficulties,  expeditions, 
and  battles  between  1863  and  1867,  see,  among  others.  The  Deaeret  News,  Jan. 
21,  28,  Feb.  11,  March  18,  Apr.  8,  15,  22,  May  13,  20,  July  1,  1863,  June  7, 
1866,  May  10,  1866,  June  6,  12,  1867;  Unum  VedeUe,  July  8,  13,  31,  Aug.  4, 
17,  Nov.  6,  0,  1866;  8.  F,  BulleUn.  Jan.  26,  Apr.  14,  16,  May  4,  June  9,  July 

10,  1863,  Aug.  8,  1864,  Apr.  20,  1866;  8.  R  AUa,  Feb.  17,  19,  May  8,  June 

11,  12,  July  6,  7,  1863,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  3,  1864,  July  8,  1865,  May  1,  16,  22, 
June  10,  14,  15,  July  31,  Aug.  8,  1867;  8.  F.  Call,  Jan.  6,  March  22,  June  8, 
14,  21,  Aug.  10,  11,  Oct.  29,  1865,  May  14,  June  2,  4,  6,  9,  11,  July  24,  Aug. 
1,  3,  8,  9,  1867;  Swi,  Union,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  12,  13,  17,  Apr.  14,  28,  May  16,  30, 
Jane  13,  1863,  Apr.  20,  July  30,  Aug.  20,  31,  1864,  Feb.  7,  June  9,  Aug.  4, 
26,  31, 1866,  Aug.  6,  1867;  Gold  HiU  News,  March  17,  July  8,  1866;  Carson 
Appeal,  June  10,  Aug.  2,  1865;  Bois^  Statesman,  June  8,  Deo.  12,  1866,  Nov. 
2»  1867;  WatsonvilU  Pajaro  Times,  May  16,  1863. 

*i  See  the  certificate  of  Gov.  Charles  Durkee,  appended  in  1869  to  the  joint 
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After  the  affitir  of  Bear  River  treaties  were  con- 
eluded  with  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  on  the  12th 
and  14th  of  October,  1863,^  whereby  travel  on  the 
principal  routes  to  Nevada  and  California  was  ren- 
dered secure,  the  stipulations  being  faithfully  ob- 
served, and  the  Indians  receiving  in  return  annuity 
goods  to  the  value  of  $21,000  for  a  term  of  twenty- 
years.**  In  June  1865  a  treaty  was  made  with  a 
number  of  the  Utah  tribes,  whereby  they  agreed  to 
remove  within  one  year  to  a  reservation  in  the  Uin- 
tah Valley,  relinquishing  their  claim  to  all  other  lands 
within  the  territory,  receiving  as  compensation  $25,- 
000  annually  for  the  first  ten  years,  $20,000  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  and  $15,000  for  thirty  years  there- 
after.®* Annuities  were  also  to  be  granted  to  the 
chiefs,  dwellings  erected  for  them,  and  lands  ploughed, 
enclosed,  and  supplied  with  live-stock  and  farming 
implements.     A  school  was  to  be  maintained  for  ten 

{rears,  during  nine  months  in  the  year;  grist  and 
umber  mills  and  mechanics'  shops  were  to  be  built 
and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and 
$7,000  voted  annually  for  ten  years  in  aid  of  various 
industries.  The  Indians  were  to  be  protected  on 
their  reservation;  must  not  make  war  except  in  self- 
defence;  and  must  not  steal,  or  if  they  did,  the  stolen 

memorial,  in  Lavos  </  Utah^  1878,  p.  167.  Geo.  W.  Emery,  who  was  governor 
in  Feb.  1878,  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  end  had  no  recommen- 
dation to  make.  Two  former  memoruus  had  been  forwarded,  the  first  in 
1868.  //ouM  Miac  Doc,,  99,  40th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  19;  the  second  in  I860. 
Id,,  4]8t  Cong.  Ist  Sess. 

>'  The  first  in  Tooele  Valley  and  the  second  at  Soda  Springs.  They  were 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  bat  with  amendments  which  were  forwarded  to 
Got.  Doty,  with  instmctions  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indiana.  Ind,  AJf, 
Rept,  1864,  p.  16.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1863,  a  treatyhad  been  made  with 
Pocatello  and  others  whereby  the  roads  to  the  Beaver  Head  and  Boisd  River 
gold  mines  and  the  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon  roads  were  made 
secure.  Another  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  western  Shoehones  at  Baby 
Valley,  Oct.  Ist.  Rept  of  JameB  Duane  Doty,  in  M,  1864,  p.  176. 

"  Id.,  176.  In  his  message  to  the  legislataro,  dated  Dec  12,  1864,  Gov. 
Doty  remarks:  '  These  are  the  first  treaties  ever  made  by  the  U.  S.  wiUi  the 
bonds  of  Shoshones;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  they  have  adhered 
to  their  stipulations  with  a  fidelity  equal  to  that  of  most  civilised  nations.' 
UtahJoar,  Legid.,  1864-6,  pp.  11-12. 

^  The  appropriations  were  to  be  made  on  the  suppodtion  that  the  Indian 
tribes  would  muster  6,000  souls,  and  were  to  be  increased  or  Himiniah^  ij^ 
proportion  to  their  nambers.  Ind.  Aff,  Bepi,  1865,  p.  151« 
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property  must  be  returned,  or  its  value  deducted 
from  their  annuities.*  Under  these  stipulations, 
though  the  treaty  was  not  formally  ratified,  many  of 
the  Utahs,  among  whom  was  the  chief  Blackhawk, 
were  gathered  and  dwelt  in  peace  on  the  reservation. 
In  1864  a  memorial  had  been  presented  by  the 
Utah  legislature,  asking  that  the  Indians  be  removed 
from  their  smaller  reservations,^  and  in  the  same  year 
acts  were  passed  by  congress  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  surveyor-general  for  Utah,  providing  that 
the  Indian  title  to  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  be 
extinguished,  and  the  lands  laid  open  to  settlement, 
ordermg  the  superintendent  of  Indian  afi&.irs  to  col- 
lect as  many  of  the  tribes  as  possible  in  the  Uintah 
Valley,  and  appropriating  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments the  sum  of  $30,000.^  The  site  was  well 
selected,  being  remote  from  routes  and  settlements, 
and  enclosed  by  mountain  ranges,  which  were  im- 
passable for  loaded  teams  during  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year.  It  contained  at  least  two  millions  of 
acres,^  portions  of  it  being  well  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture and  grazing,  and  was  well  supplied  with  timber 
and  water-power.  In  the  summer  of  1868  about 
130  acres  were  under  cultivation,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  produce  would  reach  $15,000; 
but  on  the  1st  of  July  swarms  of  grasshoppers  settled 

*  A  synopsu  of  the  pvovirioDB  of  this  treaty,  which  was  negotiated  by  O. 
H.  Iriah,  anperintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1865,  will  be  loond  in  /i., 
150-1.    See  also  Besertt  News,  Jnne  U,  1865. 

»  UiahAeU,  1863-4,  pp.  7-10,  13. 

"  U,  8,  AeU,  38th  Ck>nff.  Ist  Sees.,  67-8;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  16-17; 
ffowte  Ex.  Doe.,  46  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  xxvi.  971-3.  The  sah&ry  of  the  surveyor- 
general  was  to  be  $3,000  a  year,  and  his  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those 
of  the  surveyor-general  of  Oregon.  The  usual  school  reservations  were  made. 
By  act  of  July  16,  1868,  it  was  ordered  that  the  public  lands  of  the  territory 
should  constitute  a  new  land  district,  to  be  named  the  Utah  district,  and 
that  the  pre&nption,  homestead,  and  other  laws  of  the  U.  S.  should  be  ex- 
tended over  it.  Id.,  973-4.  In  1862  this  district  was  merged  with  that  of 
Colorado.  (T.  8,  Acts,  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  61,  100-1.  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rept, 
1864,  p.  16,  Commissioner  Wm  F.  Dele  states  that  the  Uintah  Valley  had 
been  set  apart  for  an  Indian  reservation  as  early  as  Oct.  1861,  but  that  on 
acconnt  of  the  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country  its  exact 
limits  could  not  then  be  denuM. 

"/d.,  17.  The  tract  enclosed  the  whole  region  drained  by  the  Uintah 
Biver  anid  its  upper  branches,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Green  Kiver. 
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on  the  land,  and  within  a  week  nine  tenths  of  the 
crop  were  destroyed.  In  other  years  the  result  was 
fairly  encouraging,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Indian  is  by  nature  a  hunter,  averse  to  all  manual 
labor,  and  subsists  mainly  on  meat.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1869,  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  Uintah  agency  was  but  $5,000.*  Small  as  this 
sum  was,  it  .served  to  prevent  any  serious  depreda- 
tions,^ for  a  bale  of  blankets  or  a  few  sacks  of  flour, 
distributed  in  proper  season,  accomplished  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold  expended  in  military  operations 
and  military  surveillance. 

•Pardon  Dodds,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept,  1868, 150.  DoddB,  who  was  then  Ind- 
iaa  a««nt  ftt  Uintah,  states  that  at  least  $20,000  was  needed. 

"^  Ihirinff  the  summer  of  1868  a  few  unimportant  raids  were  made  in  Saa* 
pete  CO.,  wberenpon  Col  Head  and  others  repaired  to  Strawberry  Valley, 
Uintah,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  oonclnded.  Deteret  Newa^  Aoff.  26,  l^ 

Among  the  most  recent  works  on  Utah  is  The  Hittary  f^  Sum  Lakt  dtjf 
and  iU  Founders,  by  Bduxard  W.  TuUidffe,  The  first  Tolnme,  which  ii  a  re- 
print from  TulUdgt^a  Quarterly  Magazmtj  was  issaed  in  1884^  and  reUtes  tbe 
leading  incidents  of  Mormon  histoiy  between  1846  and  18i65,  tiie  pnrpoM 
being  to  continue  it  to  a  more  recent  date,  adding  thereto  the  records  of  oUier 
towns  and  counties,  and  forming  when  completed  a  historr  of  tiie  entire  te^ 
ritory.  The  work  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  compilation,  and  ooasisla 
largely  of  copies  of  oflElcial  reports  and  documents,  together  with  nrnneroDS 
extracts  from  other  works,  more  especially  from  Sten^Su9e*s  Bodty  J/owUa»s 
SainU,  Mr  Tnllidge  follows  the  text  of  Stenhouse  very  doeely  in  pordoiu  of 
his  work,  though  writing  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  sometimes  boirovs 
his  language  with  veiy  alifht  alterations  and  without  acknowledgment  The 
chapters  relating  to  the  XTtah  war  occupy  a  larffe  portion  of  the  first  volnine* 
They  are  carefuUy  considered,  and  contain  mu<m  toat  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  work  is  published  by  authority  of  the  city  council,  and  under  snpervisioo 
of  its  committee  on  revision. 

The  Rocky  Mmmtain Saints:  A  JMl  amd  CompleU  History  oftheMormmt, 
from  the  First  Viakm  qf  Joseph  Smith  to  the  Last  Courtship  <;/ Brigham  Tom* 
by  T.  B,  H.  SUnhouse,  New  York,  1873.  This  work,  as  its  title  indioatee, 
carries  the  story  of  Mormonism  from  its  earliest  inoepticm  up  to  within  a  fev 
years  of  the  death  of  Brigham.  Besides  giving  a  complete  outline  of  tbe 
political  history  of  the  latter-day  saints,  it  contains  chapters  on  the  HonnoD 
theocracy  and  priesthood,  on  polygamy,  and  on  the  book  of  Mormon,  togethtf 
with  descriptions  of  the  domestic  and  social  condition  of  the  Mocmooa,  and  « 
the  various  outrages  commonly  ascribed  to  them,  more  especially  of  the  Moan* 
tain  Meadows  massacre.  The  book  ia  profusely  illustrated,  entertaining  m 
style,  and  though  containing  761  pages  of  printed  matter,  can  be  read  win 
interest  throughout.  The  author  was  for  25  years  a  Mormon  missioDary  >jid 
elder,  during  which  period  he  was  on  familiar  tenns  with  the  i^postles,  and  for 
twelve  years  held  daily  intercourse  with  the  president  of  the  church.  ^  "^ 
relates,  he  *has  no  pet  theories  to  advance,  no  revelations  to  annoano^no 
pnersonal  animosity  to  satisfy.  He  has  simply  outgrown  the  past. '  Thoagb  n 
times  unduly  severe,  it  is  in  the  main  one  of  the  most  impartial  worki  p^ 
published  by  anti-Mormon  writers.  Stenhouse,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  ^ 
converted  to  Mormonism  in  1846,  being  then  21  years  of  age.  He  afterward 
labored  as  a  missionaiy  in  England,  »Dotlandy  and  various  parts  of  Europe 
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fonnding  the  Soatbampton  conference,  and  being  for  three  years  president  of 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  missions.  In  1869  he  apostatized,  and  soon  afterward 
remoyed  to  the  dty  of  New  York,  where  he  found  employment  as  a  journal- 
ist and  wrote  the  above  work.  His  decease  occurred  in  1882.  See  Stenhou9e*3 
Tell  It  A  a,  preface;  Burton'a  Rocky  Mountain  SahUs,  272;  8.  F.  BnOeUn,  March 
7,  1882. 

Exponi  qf  Polygamy  in  Utah:  A  Lady'^9  lAft  among  Me  Mormons^  by  Mn 
T.  B.  H,  Stenfiouse.  New  York,  1872.  TeU  It  AU:  The  Story  qf  a  Life's  Ex- 
perience in  AformoniMU  An  Autobiography;  by  Mrs  T.  B.  H,  Stenhouse, 
jSartford,  Conn.,  1879.  An  Snglishuxmian  in  Utah:  The  Story  qf  a  Life's 
Experience  m  Mormonisnu  An  Autobiography;  by  Mrs  T.  B,  H,  Stenhouae. 
London,  1880.  The  last  two  of  these  works  are  almost  identical,  except  that 
one  or  two  chapters  of  the  former  are  omitted  in  the  latter  volume.  Begin- 
ning with  her  nrst  introduction  to  Mormonism  about  the  year  1849,  until  the 
date  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  apostasy,  some  20  years  later,  the  authoress 
gives  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  plain,  unvarnished  record  of  facts  which  have 
come  under  her  own  notice.  A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Exposi 
qfPolyqamyf  Mrs  Stenhouse  was  asked  to  lecture  on  that  subject,  and  wherever 
she  spoke  was  requested  to  give  her  narrative  more  circumstantially  and  in 
more  detaiL  Finally  she  accepted  the  suggestion  of  a  sentile  newspaper, 
published  at  S.  L.  City,  to  'tell  it  alL'  Hence  the  title  and  subject-matter  of 
this  work.  Though  claiming  no  literary  merit,  it  is  well  told,  and  certainly 
tells  enough,  while  containing  nothing  that  can  be  termed  positively  indeli- 
cate. 

The  Momum  Prophet  and  his  Harem:  or.  An  Authentie  History  qfBrigham 
Toung,  his  Numerous  Wives  and  Children,  by  Mrs  C,  V.  Waite,  (>unbrid^ep 
1866.  Apart  from  the  opening  chapter,  which  contains  the  early  life  of  Bns- 
ham,  the  first  half  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  political  history  of  Utah. 
Its  main  interest  centres,  however,  in  the  information  given  in  the  latter  por- 
tion, as  to  the  family  and  social  relations  of  the  Mormon  leader.  There  is  the 
inevitable  chapter  on  polygamy,  written,  the  authoress  remarks,  as  dispassion- 
ately  as  the  writer's  utter  abhorrence  of  the  system  will  permit.  There  is 
also  a  chapter  where  the  mysteries  of  the  endowment  house  are  described  in 
the  form  of  a  burlesque,  and  others  where  Brigham  is  set  forth  as  prophet^ 
seer,  revelator,  and  grand  archee.  The  volume  is  compact  and  well  written; 
but  though  many  of  the  facts  may  have  been  gathered,  as  is  claimed,  from 
original  sources,  they  contain  little  that  is  not  well  known  at  the  present  day. 

L\fein  Utah:  or.  The  Mysteries  and  Crimea  qf  Mormonism^  being  an  Exposi 
of  the  Sacred  Bites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  LaUer-Day  Saints,  with  a  Full  and 
Authentic  History  of  Polygamy  and  the  Mormon  Sect  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  J.  H,  Beadle,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  1870.  Though  the  author 
claims  to  have  had  access  to  valuable  personal  records  and  other  private  sources 
of  information,  his  book  has  no  special  value.  There  are  chapters  on  Mormon 
flociety,  Mormon  theology  and  theocracy,  Mormon  mysteries,  theoretical  and 
practical  polygamy,  but  all  these  matters  have  been  better  treated  by  others, 
while  the  niitorical  portions  of  the  work  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Stenhouse. 
In  relating  the  crimes  of  the  Mormons,  Mr  Beadle  claims  that  the  statements 
for  and  against  them  have  been  equally  presented.  The  reader  need  only 
turn  to  his  account  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  to  find  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  usual  vein  of  looseness  and  exag^^era- 
tion,  crimes  are  alleged  against  the  saints  that  have  never  been  sustamed, 
and  all  extenuating  circumstances  are  omitted.  Murders  are  laid  to  their 
charge  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  which  are  not  even  mentioned  by 
the  leading  authorities.  The  volume  forms  one  of  the  many  works  that  have 
been  written  on  Mormonism  with  a  view  to  pander  to  the  vicious  tastes  of  a 
certain  class  of  readers  rather  than  to  furnish  information. 

The  following  is  a  more  complete  list  of  the  authorities  consulted  in  the 
preceding  chapters:  Taylor's  Bern. ,  MS. ;  WeUs*  Narr, ,  MS. ;  Utah  Notes,  MS. ; 
Jennings^  Mat.  Progr.,  MS.;  Early  Hist,  Carson  VaUey,  MS.;  LitOe's  MaU 
Service,  US.;  Incidents  in  Utah  Hist,,  MS.;  Nebeker's  Early  Justice,  MS.;  U. 
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S.  Acts  and  Res.,  SUt  Gong,  let  Seas.,  6S-8,  111,  307,  463-S;  33d  Gong.  2d 
Sess.,  611;  35th  Gong,  let  Seas.,  368,  app.  iiL-iv.;  37th  Gong.  2d  Seas.,  51, 
100-1;  38th  Gong.  Ist  Seas.,  67;  Id,,  2d  Seaa.,  16-17;  46th  Gong.  3d  Sen.,  ff. 
Ex,  Doc.,  47,  pt  3,  947,  971^-3;  H.  Jour,,  3l8t  Gong.  Ut  Seaa.,  458, 1804;  Id., 
2d  Seaa.  602;  32d  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  72, 104, 232, 243-4,  780;  33d  Gong,  lat  Seas., 
1563;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  164,  246;  34th  Gong.  3d  Seaa.,  253,  376;  35tE  Gong.  1st 
Sesa.,  1325,  1366;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  323, 745,  759,  761;  36th  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  1455; 
37th  Goug.  2d  Seaa.,  1271,  1318-19;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  737;  38th  Gong.  2d  Sesa., 
562;  39th  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  1339,  1383;  H.  Misc.  Doc.,  Slat  Gong,  lat  Seas.,  no. 
18;  3dd  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  58;  35th  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  100;  36th  Gong.  1st 
Seas.,  no.  32;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  no.  10;  37th  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  no.  78;  38th  Cong. 
2d  Sesa.,  no.  53;  39th  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  no.  75;  40th  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  no.  99;  41st 
Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  19;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  31at  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  5,  1002-4;  32d 
Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  2,  272,  444-6;  Id.,  no.  25,  1-4,  7-8,  14-^:  Id.,  2d  Seas., 
no.  1,  299-300,  437-45;  33d  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  1,  pt  1,  12,  441-7,  pt  3,  821; 


Id.,  no.  18;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  no.  1,  pt  1,  224,  pt  2,  63;  34th  Gong,  lat  Seas.,  no. 
1,  pt  1,  504,  516-26,  568-76,  pt  2,  166-8;  Id.,  3d  Seaa..  no.  1,  6-7,  no.  37,  2-3, 
128,  142-3;  35th  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  2,  pt  1,  23-6,  pt2,  6-9,  21-38;  Id.,  no. 
33,  paaaim;  no.  71,  paaaim;  no.  93,  40-9,  77,  86-96;  no.  99,  paaaun;  no.  138, 
paaaim;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  no.  2,  pt  1,  8-10,  69-92,  77;  pt  2,  paaaim;  pt  .3,  780-2; 
36th  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  1,  pt  2,  14-15,  121-256,  608;  Id.,  no.  78;  37th  Cong. 
2d  Seas.,  no.  58,  no.  97;  Id.,  no.  3,  78-85,  no.  30,  paaaim;  39th  Oma.  2d  Seas., 
no.  1,  pt  2,  14-26;  no.  20,  7-10;  41at  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  paaaim;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  no. 
1,  pt  2,  ii.  72;  H.  Com.  Rept,  33d  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  no,  39,  passim:  36th  Cong. 
1st  Seaa.,  no.  201,  paaaim;  8.  Jour.,  31at  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  406;  33d  Gong.  1st 
Sesa.,  1003;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  574-5;  34th  Gong,  lat  and  2d  Seaa.,  943;  /£,  3d 
Seas.,  63,  298;  35th  Gong,  lat  Sess.,  338,  1007-8;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  450,  590,  660, 
36th  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  521-59;  37th  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  1161;  Id,,  3d  Seaa.,  618;  38th 
Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  1009,  1029;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  503;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  32d  Gong.  2d  Sesa., 
no.  33,  passim;  33d  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  no.  33,  1-11;  35th  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  67; 
pnssim;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  no.  36,  68-73;  36th  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  32,  paaaim;  no. 
42,  pajBsim;  no.  52,  301-6;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  no.  1,  69-73,  224;  37th  Gong,  lat  Seaa., 
no.  1,  68;  ^.  MUc.  Doc.,  35th  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  201,  paaaim;  no.  240,  pas- 
aim;  36th  Gong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  12,  paaaim;  37th  Gong.  3d  Seaa.,  na  37;  8,  Cam., 
Rept,  37th  Cong.  3d  Seaa.,  no.  87,  paaaim;  45th  Gong.  2d  Seaa.,  no.  142,  pas- 
Sim;  Cong.  OM>e,  1849-^,  1850-1,  1851-2,  1853-4,  1854-6,  1855-6,  1856-7, 
1857-8,  1858-9,  1859-60,  1860-1, 1861-2,  1862-3, 1863-4,  1864^5, 1865-6,  pas- 
sim; See.  Inter.  Rept,  40th  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  10-11, 17^-89,  361-95;  Sec  Treas. 
Rept,  1865,  326;  1866,  391;  1867,  442-3;  Com.  Ind,  Aff.  Rept,  1856,  227-9,  267; 
1857,  306-8,  324,  380;  1859,  22,  365-73;  1861,  21;  1862,  210-14;  1863,  419-20; 
1864,  16,  175^;  1865.  143-4,  147-53;  1866,  124-5,  128-9;  1868,  5-6,  151-2; 
1869, 270-1;  1870, 141-4, 191-2. 330-59;  1871, 645-51, 606-^1, 683;  WU9(m,Ind. 
Agt  cU  O.  S.  L.,  Rept,  Sept.  4, 1849.  paaaim;  ChaH.  and  Const.,  iL  1236-40;  Stat. 
8th  Cemms,  paaaim;  Rept  Com.  Land-Office,  1864,  20;  MiOen.  Star,  xx.  107-9, 
125,  186-9,  532,  xxii.  348,  453-4.  xxiv.  241-^,  257-61,  xxviL  118-20,  133-6, 
150-2,  166-6,  xxxii.  744-5,  xxxvii.  673-6;  S.  Jour.  (Col.),  1850, 429^2, 1296; 
1853,  645;  S.  Jour.  (Nev.),  1867,  64^;  Utah  Ow.  Men.,  1870,  7-18;  Jour, 
Legia.,  1851-68;  Acts,  1855-68;  TvIMge'e  Hist,  8,  L.  CUy,  5,  24-32,  56-8,  63, 
336;  Id.,  Quart.  Mag.,  i,  190-8,  479,  520-8,  536-7;  Id.,  Ltfe  of  Yowng,  30-1; 
196-212,  239-318,  329-55,  385-7;  Id.,  Women,  etc..  244,  353^,  414-22,  441- 
8;  Stenhou8e*8  R.  M.  Saints,  p.  xxi.,  262-471,  paaaim,  591-621,  713;  Id.,  Lea 
Mormons,  39-41,  148-50.  172-202;  Stenhauae's  (Mrs)  TeU  It  All,  248,  266-9, 
324-39.  380-5,  462-3.  486-7,  490-8,  500-26,  548-9,  627-52;  Id.,  Englvth- 
woman,  paaaim;  Burton's  City  of  the,  Saints,  2,  5,  21^,  209-32,  265-99,  304- 
59.  406-32,  606-82;  Lee's  Morm.,  16-35,  132-3,  218-60,  232,  240,  269-87,  379 
-84;  Remy's  Journey  to  O.  8.  L.,  i.  189-200,  214-18,  446-52,  470-95,  ii.  212- 
14,  240-5;  Richards'  Narr.,  MS..  22-4,  35.  123-4;  Richards*  (Mrs)  Remin.^ 
MS.,  39-46;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  194-211;  Rusling's  Across  Amer.,  183- 
90;  Robinson's  Sinners  and  Saiiits,  162-5.  180;  Rae's  Westward  by  Rail,  127-8, 
140,  169-82;  Paddock's  La  Tour,  301-2,  323,  348-9;  Hunt's  Merck.  Mag.,  xzx. 
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639;  ITichman'a  Dttt  Angel,  57-68,  107-12, 118-49',  168, 166^7, 205-9;  Hyde's 
Mom,,  28-49,  121-3,  147-^,  177-82;  Greeley's  Overland  Jour,,  206-57;  C?im- 
ni$on*s  Morm,,  vii.-ziY.,  83, 141-3, 146-7;  Chmn's  Mem,,  MS.;  Cfreen'a  Momu, 
453-4;  Glinee  (J.  H.),  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  21-2;  liewellyn,  in  Id,,  43; 
Jonee,  in  Id.,  54-6;  MorriBon,  in  Id.,  136-48;  McFadyen,  in  Id.,  153-7;  Teas* 
dale,  in  Id.,  109-11;  Olshaysm's  Oesch.  Morm.,  153-89,  237-44;  Ferris'  Utah 
and  Morm.,  167-9, 185-90;  Kirehoff's  ReM>.,  etc.,  i  107-8;  MarshaWs  Through 
Amer.,  177,  192;  MeClure's  Three  Thousand  Miles,  etc.,  160,  435;  Waiters  The 
Morm.  Prophet,  2^-59,  60-113,  122-31,  214r-l6,  266-72,  278;  Murphy's  Min. 
Res.,  87;  Little's  JcLcdb  HamUin,  45-7,  56-7,  75,  140;  lAfrfoHh's  Eouie,  etc., 
75-77,  104-16;  Ludlow's  Heart  qf  Cont.,  301-2;  Machay's  The  Morm,,  176. 
199-200,  233,  238-48,  258-9,  276;  Ebey's  Jour.,  MS.,  L  146,  v.  154,  219;  Car- 
valho's  Incid.  of  Trav.,  141-3,  151-9,  188-99;  BeadU's  Life  in  Utah,  168-266, 
390-485;  id.,  Western  WUds,  300-9,  490-530;  Id.,  Undevel.  West,  646-53; 
Codman's  Bound  Trip,  171-2, 210-45;  Oradlebaugh's  Speech,  ^sjuam;  Bertrand's 
Mem.  Morm.,  07-133, 246-8;  Busch,  Die  Morm.,  53-5;  Id.,  Oesch.  Morm,,  46- 
168,  307-30;  Dana's  Great  West,  271;  Schiel's  Beise,  etc.,  81-94, 100-2;  Bowles' 
Our  New  West,  226, 266-8;  Young's  Wife  No.  19, 228-61, 270-6,  341-8,  382-4; 
Toumsend's  Morm.  Trials,  32-4;  Wadsworth's  Wagon  Road,  12;  CampbelPs 
Jdado,  11-12;  Corr.  Hist.  Soe.  Mont.,  44-5;  Comittant's  Civili.  Inconnues,  29; 
Claris  Statement,  MS.,  10;  Dixon's  WhUe  Conquest,  i.  188-98;  Siskiyou  Co. 
Affairs,  MS.,  21;  Bevue  Orient,  et  Amer.,  v.  299-306;  Oradlebaugh's  Nev. 
Biog.,  MS.,  1;  Kinney's  (J.  F.J  Speech,  Mar.  17, 1864;  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  aer., 
100-12;  Moore's  Pion.  Exphr.,  MS.,  15-19;  Marcy's  Thirty  Years,  267-75; 
De  Lacy's  Montana  as  It  Is,  81;  BrackeU's  U,  S,  Cavalry,  177-9;  Hutchings* 
Col.  Mag.,  ii.  196,  iv.  345-9;  Hygiene  U.  S.  Army,  332-3;  Atlantic  Monthly, 
iii.  573-84;  De  Smet's  West,  Missions,  396;  Boadicea's  The  Morm,  Wife; 
FrisbU's  Bemin.,  MS.,  32-4;  Chandles^  VisU  to  Salt  Lake,  154,  157  et 
aeq.;  Trans.  Wyom.  Acad.  Sciences,  1882,  81-2;  Simpson,  Explor.,  23;  L\fe 
among  the  Morm.,  186-93;  Smith's  Bise,  Frog.,  etc.,  19-30;  Saason's  Ji%ve 
Years,  292-4;  Snow's  Poems,  i.  225-6,  265-6;  StanOury's  Explor.  and  Surv., 
190-6,  148-50;  Spence's  Settler's  Ouide,  251,  259-60;  Tucker's  Morm.,  222- 
46,  277,  280-7;  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  692;  Utah  Pamph.,  Polit.,  no.  14, 
6-8;  Stanford's  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  23;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  19-60,  178- 
290;  Hughes'  Voice  from  West,  passim;  Lee  (J.  D,),  Trial,  i>a8sim;  Smith's 
Mystery  and  Crime,  30;  HoUister's  Besour.  qf  Utah,  8;  HuniinqUm's  Vocab. 
UtaJi  and  Shoshone  Dialects,  27-0;  Hand-bookon  Morm.,  67-72;  Hittell's  Scrap- 
booh,  94;  Hayes'  Scraps,  Col.  Pol.,  vu.  57;  Id.,  Indians,  v.  214-17;  Id.,  Los 
Angeles,  iv.  96,  viil  228-31,  xvii.  3,  7;  Id,,  S,  Bernardino,  I  53,  58,  60;  Id., 
Utah,  passim;  Bodenbough's  Second  Dragoons,  172-3;  Bichardson's  Beyond  the 
Mississ.,  347-8,  362-3;  Skelton  (B,)  and  MeiVsDff.  qf  Morm.,  passim;  Cram's 
Topog.  Mem,  25-32;  CHmes  qf  L.  D.  Saints,  4&-82;  Mollhausen's  Tagebuch, 
429-30;  Id.,  Beisen,  etc.,  25, 141,  410;  Id,,  Das  Mormon,,  35-7, 102-7;  PraU's 
Autobiog.,  483;  Morse's  Wash.  Ter.,  MS.,  ii.  15-18;  Smucher^s  Hist,  of  Morm., 
216;  BinehaH's  Mem.,  MS.,  3;  Harper's  Mag.,  xliv.  602;  Pac.  B.  B.  Bepts,  ii. 
26-7;  Putnam's  Mag.,  ii.  263,  v.  225-36;  Utah  Bev.,  Feb.  1882,  24^-6;  Trib. 
Alman.,  1850,  51;  1854,  67;  Amer.  Alman.,  1850,  109;  1851,  297;  1852,  116; 
1853-61,  passim;  Fisher's  Amer.  Stat.  Ann.,  1854,  120;  Sloan's  Utah  Oazett., 
24-8;  Amer.  QuaH.  Beg.,  iii.  588-95;  S.  L.  Direc,  1869,  64,  173;  Des.  News, 
1855-77,  too  numerous  to  quote;  Vidette,  July  31,  1865;  Beview,  Jan.  27, 1872; 
Contributor,  v.  312-13,  446;  S,  F.  AUa,  1849-76,  too  numerous  to  quote;  Chron- 
icle, June  17,  1877;  Jan.  13,  1881;  Examiner,  Nov.  8,  1871;  Jan.  10,  1872; 
July  21,  1875;  Times,  1867,  Feb.  2.  June  4,  6,  13,  Aug.  9,  15,  Oct.  25;  1868, 
May  8,  July  13,  Sept.  29,  Oct.  10,  Dec.  17;  1869,  Jan.  4,  Mar.  23,  May  20, 
Sept.  16;  Post,  1877,  Mar.  13,  22,  23,  24;  1878,  Oct.  11;  Herald,  1851,  Nov.  2, 
4;  1852,  Aug.  21;  1853,  June  12,  Sept.  30.  Dec.  3,  24;  1854,  Feb.  22.  May  31, 
June  25,  Aug.  23.  Oct.  1, 19;  1855,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  6,  May  7,  July  3;  1856,  May 
12,  Nov.  11,  13;  1857,  Feb.  25.  May  14,  June  19,  Oct.  6,  12.  27,  Nov.  2,  12, 
25,  30,  Dec.  1,  7,  17.  30;  1858,  Jan.  12,  16.  Mar.  11,  Apr.  1,  May  11,  27,  June 
29,  July  10,  Aug.  13;  1861,  Jan.  30;  BulUtin,  too  numerous  to  quote;  Call, 
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1864,  Jane  25,  Aug.  17;  1865,  Jan.  6,  Mar.  3,  May  6,  Jnne  1,  Jalv  29,  Aug. 

10,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  1 ;  1866,  Nov.  1 ;  1867,  Apr.  14,  Mav  14,  June  2,  July  24,  Aug. 
1;  1869,  Sept  3;  1872,  May  23,  Sept.  23,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  19;  1875,  July  18,  21; 
1877,  Feb.  16,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  1,  May  3;  1881,  July  30;  Stock  Sept,  1874,  July 
30,  Nov.  27;  1875,  July  24,  31;  1876,  Sept.  23;  1879,  May  2;  Stock  Exchamgt, 
Mar.  24,  1877;  Caltfomian,  Jan.  26,  1848;  Mm.  and  Scien.  Press,  July  31, 
1875;  Mar.  31,  1877;  Courier  de  8.  F,,  Mar.  26, 1869;  SpirU  of  the  Times,  July 
14, 1877;  Pac.  HurcU  Press,  Mar.  31, 1877;  Wide  West,  Jan.  3, 1858;  CaL  Star, 
Jan.  29,  1848;  Golden  Era,  May  18,  1856;  Oakland  Tribune,  Mar.  24,  1877; 
Appleton*s  Jour.,  xi.  592-^,  623;  Cal.,  Its  Past  History,  211-16;  CaL  MercanL 
Jour.,  1860, 183-4;  Sac.  Union,  1855-67,  too  numeroua  to  quote;  Bee,  May  24, 
Nov.  2,  1869;  Antioch  (Cal.)  Ledger,  Nov.  21, 1875;  June  12, 1877;  A^apa  Co. 
Reporter,  Apr.  7,  1877;  Calaveras  Chron.,  Mar.  31,  1877;  Mariposa  Gasetie, 
Mar.  31, 1877;  WUnUngtonJour.,  Dec.  9, 1866;  Havilak  Courier,  Apr.  27, 1867: 
Copperopolis  Courier,  Mar.  23,  1867;  WatsonviUe,  Pc^aro  Times,  May  16, 
1863;  Petaltma  Argus,  Mar.  16,  IB77;  Sonoma  Democrat,  Mar.  31, 1877;  SUxh- 
ton  Herald,  Sept  28,  1871;  Independent,  June  15,  1867;  Nov.  4,  1875;  Jnne 

11,  1879;  SanJosi  Argus,  Deo.  6,  1874;  Herald,  June  6,  1877;  Times,  Nov. 
23,  1879;  Lassen  AdvocaU^  Mar.  31, 1877;  Anaheim  OazeUe,  Mar.  24, 31, 1877; 
Sta  Cruz  Sentinel,  May  12,  June  30,  1877;  Los  Angeles  Express,  Mar.  24,  31, 
1877;  Herald,  Mar.  24,  1877;  Republican,  Mar.  23,  24,  1877;  San  Bwenaoen- 
tura,  Ventura  Signal,  Mar.  31,  1877;  June  24,  1877;  Free  Press,  Apr.  7,  1877: 
Winnemucca  (Nev.)  Silver  State,  July  19, 1875;  Eureka  Sentinel,  July  17,  1875; 
Belmont  Courier,  Oct  28,  1873;  May  5,  1877;  PreseoU  Miner,  Dec  18,  1874; 
Apr.  11,  1879;  Austin,  Reese  Riv.  ReveU.,  July  12,  1864;  Aug.  18,  1865;  Oct 
29,  1866;  Jan.  22,  1867;  Gold  HiU  News,  1864,  Dec.  20;  1865,  Mar.  17,  July 
8;  1872,  Sept  21;  1875,  Feb.  1,  Apr.  10,  July  21,  Aug.  4;  1876,  Sept  12;  1877, 
Mar.  12,  May  25;  Dayton,  Lyon  Co.  Sentinel,  July  16,  1864;  Times,  Mar.  24, 
1877;  Elko  Independent,  Aug.  7, 1875;  Apr.  15, 1882;  Carson  Appeal,  June  10, 
Aug.  2, 1865;  Nov.  19, 1874;  July  18, 1875;  Oct  27, 1876;  Stale  Rfjriister,  Sept 
10,  1871;  Sept  26,  1872;  Kanesville  (Iowa)  Front.  Guard.,  1849,  Feb.  7,  Oct 
3,  17,  31,  Nov.  14;  1850,  Mar.  6,  May  29,  June  26,  Aug.  21;  1851,  Mar.  21, 
Apr.  18,  Aug.  22,  Sept  22;  1852,  Feb.  6,  20,  Mar.  4, 11, 18,  25;  Bois4  (Idaho) 
News,  Dec.  5,  1863;  Feb.  20,  Mar.  5,  1864;  Statesman,  1865,  June  8,  Dec.  12; 
1866,  Nov.  3;  1867,  June  16,  Sept  14,  Nov.  2;  Idaho  City,  Idaho  World,  Oct 
1,  1875;  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Friend,  July  1,  1846;  Virginia  (Mont.)  Mad*- 
sonian,  Nov.  24,  1877;  Post,  1866,  Oct  8,  30,  Nov.  3;  Helena  Independent, 
July  29,  1875;  Apr.  5,  1877;  Herald,  Jan.  6,  1876;  WaUa  Walla  (Wash.) 
Statesman,  Oct  10,  1863;  Olympia  Pion.  and  Democ.,  Aug.  8,  1856;  Pugei 
Sound  Courier,  Sept  22,  1876;  SeaUle,  Puget  Sound  Herald,  Sept  15,  1858; 
Whatcom,  BeUingham  Bay  MaU,  Apr.  3, 1875;  Portland  (Or.)  Standard,  Apr. 
6,  1877;  Bee,  Oct  31,  1878;  Oregonian,  1859,  Oct  15;  1863,  June  10;  1865, 
FeK  7,  July  8,  13,  Aug.  4,  17,  Oct.  6.  Nov.  9,  11;  1877,  Apr.  7;  Salem,  Ore- 
gon Statesman,  1854,  Jan.  24,  May  2;  1857,  July  28,  Aug.  11,  18,  Sept  15, 29, 
Oct  20,  Nov.  3,  Dec.  1,  29;  1858,  Jan.  5,  12,  Feb.  16,  Mar.  16,  30,  June  15, 
July  13,  Oct  12: 1862,  Apr.  14,  June  30;  Jacksonville  Democ.  Times,  Mar.  31, 
1877;  Oregon  City,  Oregon  Argus,  1857,  Feb.  27,  Dec  12,  26;  1858,  Jan.  2, 23, 
Feb.  13,  20,  27,  Mar.  6,  13,  Apr.  24,  June  19,  July  16,  30,  Aug.  7,  14,  28, 
Sept  11;  1866,  Dec.  22;  1868,  Sept  11;  Spectator,  1846,  Aug.  6,  20;  Astoria 
Astorian,  July  20,  1878;  Roseburg  Plaindealer,  Apr.  28,  1877;  The  Dalles 
Mountaineer,  1866,  May  17,  June  8;  1867,  Feb.  22L 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SCHISMS    AND    APOSTASIES. 

1844-1868. 

The  STBANoms— Tbs  Gatbxbsbs— Brakvan^  Followxbs— Thb  Glai>- 

DBKITX8— ThS  BlOBOANIZJED  CBOBOH    OF   IiATTia-DAT   SaIHTS— ALEX- 
AKDBB  AKD  DaYID  HtBUM  SmiTH—ThS   UtAB    MaQAZIIIB — TBIAL  OV 

OoDBB  AND  Harrison— Succxss  of  thb  €K>dbeitb  Motemsnt— Thi 
Stbuools  iob  Commxroial  Contboi^— Pebsboottok  ot  Qxntilb  Mbb> 

GBANTS— ZiON'B   Co5FBBATITB   MbBOANTILX   iNmTUTION— ExtXNT   OF 

m  OPBBATioN8~DiaASTROi78  Etfbot  ON  Gbntilb  Tbadb— BsAonoN  nr 

FaYOB  OV  THX  BxrOBMSBS. 

DuRiKG  the  life-time  of  Joseph  Smith  there  was 
but  one  organized  secession  from  the  church,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  apostasies  were  frequent  during  his 
later  years.  If  the  words  of  the  prophet  were  not 
the  living  truth,  then  could  no  faith  be  placed  in 
Mormonism,  for  he  and  none  other  was  regarded  as 
the  fountain-head  of  inspiration.  But  with  his  death 
the  source  of  infallibility^  was  removed,  and  thus  the 
way  was  opened  for  schism  and  dissension,  few  of  the 
diverging  sects,  however,  having  sufficient  faith  in 
their  leaders  to  preserve  them  from  final  dissolution. 

The  saints  who  followed  Sidney  Kigdon  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  1844  became  gradually  scattered  among 
the  gentiles,  a  few  of  them,  with  William  Marks  at 
their  head,  afterward  rejoining  the  church.  To  J. 
J.  Strang,  a  prominent  elder,  were  vouchsafed,  as  he 
claims,  numerous  revelations  that  in  Wisconsin  was 
the  true  Zion,  and  several  thousands  accompanied  him 
to  that  state:  Strang  afterward  settled  at  Beaver 
Island,  in  Lake  Michigan,  where  he  retained  a  small 
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following  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Parties  also 
accompanied  William  Smith,  the  only  surviving 
brother  of  the  prophet,  to  northern  Illinois,  Elder 
Brewster  to  western  Iowa,  Bishop  Heddrick  to  Mis- 
souri, and  Bishop  Cutler  to  northern  Iowa.  All  of 
them  were  soon  afterward  dissolved,  the  remnants  of 
Brewster's  and  Heddrick's  disciples  forming  them- 
selves into  a  new  sect,  under  the  name  of  the  Gath- 
erers, and  settling  in  Jackson  county,  where  they 
Subli^hed  a  weekly  periodical,  styled  the  Truthteller. 
)uring  the  year  1846  a  large  Mormon  settlement  was 
made  in  Texas;  and  under  the  leadership  of  Apostle 
Lyman  Wight  the  colony  prospered  and  increased 
rapidly.  Until  1852  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to 
the  first  presidency,  but  when  the  doctrine  of  polyg- 
amy was  proclaimed,  they  separated  from  the  church. 
After  the  death  of  Wright,  which  occurred  a  few 
years  later^  his  flock  was  scattered.  A  small  portion 
of  the  members  of  most  of  these  sects  found  their 
way  to  Salt  Lake  City,  while  others  joined  the  reor- 
ganized church,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  and  the 
remainder  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  gentiles. 

Of  theparty  that  sailed  with  Brother  Sam.  Bran- 
nan  for  California,  in  the  Brooklyn,  in  1846,  about 
one  fourth  apostatiased;  their  leader  laying  the  basis  of 
a  fine  fortune  by  investing  in  real  estate  funds,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  belonging  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints.*  Of  the  Mormon  colony,  founded,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  San  Bernardino,  in  1851,  a  considerable  num- 
ber fell  into  apostasy,  though  many  joined  the  parent 
organization,  and  a  few  became  members  of  the  reor- 
ganized church. 

In  addition  to  the  various  sects  already  mentioned 
and  to  be  mentioned,  numerous  parties  and  individ- 

^  Beadle,  L\fe  in  Utah,  404-45,  states  that  Bnuman  afterward  repaid  the 
money  with  interest,  but  it  would  be  difficuU  to  make  the  early  Californians 
believe  it  About  43  adults  and  Go  children  of  the  Brooklyn  party  remained 
in  California,  a  few  afterward  joining  Mormon  communities  at  tian  Bernardino 
or  in  Arizona.  Nearly  100  adults  and  some  40  children  reached  Utah,  i 
of  them  in  1848-50.  See  JJist,  Col,,  v.  544,  this  series. 
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uals  fell  away  during  the  migration  from  Nauvoo, 
many  of  the  stakes  becoming  settlements  of  recusant 
Mormons,  while  numbers  of  the  saints  settled  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska  City,  and  other  towns  on  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries.  Some,  as  I  have  said,  merely 
remained  in  the  western  states  to  obtain  means  for 
their  journey  to  Zion,  but  of  the  twenty  thousand 
persons  who  followed  the  apostles  from  Nauvoo,  it 
IS  probable  that  nearly  one  third  were  eventually  ab* 
sorbed  among  gentile  communities. 

In  Utah,  between  1852  and  1869,  four  distinct  and 
organized  attempts  were  made  to  throw  off  the  voke  of 
Brigham,  and  establish  what  the  apostates  clamied  to 
be  a  more  perfect  faith.  These  were  the  Gladdenite 
secession  in  1852,  the  Josephite  schism  in  1860,  the 
Morrisite  movement  in  1861,  and  the  Grodbe-Harrison 
schism  in  1869. 

When  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  was  openly  avowed 
in  1852,  some  of  the  saints  were  sorely  offended,  and 
accusing  the  hierarchy  of  having  fallen  from  grace  in 
other  respects,  formed  themselves  into  a  new  sect,  ap- 
pointing as  their  leader  Gladden  Bishop,  whence  the 
name  of  Gladdenites.  Together  with  other  recusants. 
Gladden,  who  was  several  times  disfellowshipped  and 
readmitted  on  profession  of  repentance,  had  again  re- 
joined the  church,^  but  being  now  disgusted  with  this 
new  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  church  dignitaries, 
worked  with  heart  and  soul  against  them.  Among 
his  followers  was  one  Alfred  Smith  from  St  Louis,  a 
man  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  bitter  foe  of 
Brigham,  by  whom,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  been 
stripped  of  his  property.  For  a  time  the  cause  flour- 
ished, but  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  March,  1853,  while 
Smith  was  holding  services  in  front  of  the  council- 
house,  the  gathering,  though  orderly  and  peaceable, 
was  dispersed  by  the  city  marshal.     Another  meet- 

*  Ferris  states  that  Gladden  was  cut  ofT  oud  rebaptized  nine  times.  Utwk 
mnd  the  Mormons,  32G.  See  also  OUhatiten^  Mormouen^  182. 
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ing  called  for  the  following  sabbath  was  dispersed, 
Smith  bein^  taken  into  custody,  and  detained  until 
he  promisea  to  desist.  On  the  same  day  Brigham 
spoke  a  few  words  concerning  the  apostates  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  whole  matter  was  regarded  of  no 
great  consequence  by  the  church ;  nevertheless  it  was 
deemed  best  to  shun  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and 
consequently  the  president  gave  the  people  clearly  to 
understand  that  there  must  he  no  more  of  it.'  Such 
warnings  from  the  president  of  the  church  were  never 
uttered  in  vain,  and  now  the  days  of  the  Gladdenites 
were  numbered.  A  few  months  later  most  of  them 
set  forth  for  California,  the  rest  recanted,  and  after 
the  year  1854  we  hear  no  more  of  this  apostasy. 

The  most  successful  of  the  recusant  sects  was  the 
one  established  by  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet's  son, 
who,  with  his  brothers  Alexander  H.  and  David  Hy- 
rum,  remained  at  Nauvoo  after  the  exodus.*  A  few 
years  later  the  remnants  of  the  Strangites  and  Cutler- 
ites,  being  in  search  of  a  leader,  organized  a  new  church 
and  requested  Joseph  to  become  their  head.  He  at 
first  refused,  but  in  1860,  the  number  of  members  being 
then  considerably  increased  by  the  breakinig-up  of  other 
parties,  he  accepted  the  call  as  prophet,  and  began  to 
preach  the  faith  of  his  father,  as  he  affirmed,  in  its 
original  purity,  repudiating  the  claims  of  Brigham 
and  the  doctrine  of  polygamy.  The  schism  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  the 
apostates  being  termed  Josephites  by  the  followers  of 
Brigham,  but  styling  themselves   the  Beorganized 

^Jour,  of  Disc,  I  82;  Deaeret  New,  Apr.  2,  1853;  WaMs  The  Mcnma 
Prophet,  120-1;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  408-9;  JFhris,  Utah  and  the  Mormm, 
328-30.  Brigham  was  followed  bv  Parley  Ptafct,  who  said  that  he  had  knoTn 
Gladden  for  20  years,  and  had  seldom  heard  his  name  mentioned,  exoept  in 
connection  with  some  imposition  or  falsehood  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

^  Beadle  says  that  the  prophet  left  a  considerable  fortane,  mostly  in  hooaet 
•  and  lands  at  Nauvoo.  L\je  in  Utah,  428.  Even  if  this  la  true,  we  well  knov 
that  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  Monnons  ia  Kaavoo  were  worth  little  to 
them  when  the  expulsion  came. 
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Church  of  Latter-day  Saints.  In  Utah  it  was  checked 
by  fear  of  persecution,  and  not  until  the  summer  of 
1863  did  the  movement  become  pronounced.  In  July 
of  that  year  two  Josephite  missionaries,  named  E.  C. 
Briggs  and  Alexander  McCord,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  having  crossed  the  plains,  they  said,  as  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  and  calling  on  Brigham,  told  him  the 
object  of  their  mission,  and  asked  permission  to  preach 
in  the  tabernacle.  This  was,  of  course,  refusea;^  nor 
were  they  allowed  the  use  of  any  other  public  build- 
ing, whereupon  the  missionaries  visited  from  house  to 
house,  offenng  up  prayers  for  the  inmates,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  join  the  true  faith. 

At  first  singly,  then  by  dozens,  and  afterward  by 
scores,  converts  were  gathered  into  this  fold,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1864  the  Josephites  in  Zion  mustered 
more  than  three  hundred,  the  number  of  proselytes 
elsewhere  being  at  this  date  between  two  and  three 
thousand.^  Persecution  followed,  as  they  claimed; 
and  in  early  summer  about  one  half  of  the  Josephites 
in  Salt  Lake  City  started  eastward,  so  great  being  the 
excitement  that  Greneral  Connor  ordered  a  strong  es- 
cort to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Green  River.  To 
those  who  remained  protection  was  also  afforded  by 
the  authorities. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  evangelism  of  Briggs 
and  McCord  was  renewed  in  the  summer  of  1869, 
when  Alexander  H.  and  David  Hyrum  Smith  arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  City  as  advocates  of  the  reformed  faith. 
Their  meetings  were  held  at  Independence  Hall,  then 
the  principal  public  building  belonging  to  the  gentiles, 
and  at  the  first  service  a  vast  audience  assembled, 
among  the  number  being  several  of  the  wives  of 
Brigham.    At  first  the  followers  of  Brigham  trembled 

^In  WaMi  Th6  Mormon  Prophet,  129,  it  is  stated  that  Brigham  said  he 
would  not  bo  responsible  for  Briggs'  safety  if  he  remained  in  the  city. 

*  Bowles,  Our  Nvw  We/tt,  263rai8  work  being  published  in  1869,  incorrectly 
places  the  entire  number  at  1,500.  In  WcUle^e  The  Mormon  Prophet,  128 
(published  in  1866),  we  read:  '  In  the  states,  those  who  have  gone  back  to  their 
first  love  are  to  be  numbered  by  thousands. ' 
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tor  tbe  mpremacj  of  their  leader,  and  oppaeEt':^ 
meeiingn  were  organized  under  the  managetnect  :: 
Joseph  F.,  the  son  of  Hymm  Smith.'  Bat  t^if 
mantle  of  the  prophet  had  not  faDen  on  his  oi&pri::  j 
they  were  men  almost  without  force  of  character.  .:' 
lamb-like  placidity^  and  of  hopelessly  mediocie  abili'.v: 
not  shrewd  enough  to  contend  with  their  oppoDed% 
and  not  violent  enough  to  arouse  the  populace.  TLer 
accomplished  little  lor  the  cause  of  the  reoi^ganizei 
dinrch. 

In  18C0  the  headquarters  of  the  Josephites  were 
established  at  Piano,  Illinois,  where,  betweea  ISC) 
and  1875,  was  published  by  this  sect  I%e  True  Latter- 
d/xy  Sainfs  Iierald,  and  where  in  1877  their  leader 
still  resided,*  Joseph  being  at  that  date  president  of 
the  church,  and  Briggs  the  president  of  the  twelve. 
A  branch  was  also  established  at  Malad  in  Idaho; 
a  fow  of  the  sect  gathered  at  Kirtland,*  and  the  re- 
mainder were  scattered  throughout  the  states.  They 
rapidly  increased,  mustering  in  1870  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  in  the  United  States,  while  in  Europe 
entire  churches  joined  the  reformed  faith,  the  name 
of  the  sect,  and  the  more  conventional  morality  of 
its  doctrines,  being  among  the  causes  of  its  success.^ 

f  StenbooM  uy%  that  debates  between  the  two  pertiee  were  held  in  poblia 

Rocky  Mountain  SainU,  629  (note). 

•S.  Lake  Herald,  June  6,  1877. 

•Ibid,;  MeClure'9  Three  ThoiMind  MiUa,  43ft. 

^^The  Joncphito  oreod  will  be  found  In  Waiters  The  Mormon,  PtookeL,  130- 
I ;  Utah  Scrape,  10.  It  contains  the  following:  'We  believe  that  the  cbardi 
la  Utah,  ander  the  presidency  of  Brigham  Yoong,  have  apostatized  from  the 
true  order  of  tho  gospel.  We  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  polygamy,  hnmsn 
sacrifioo,  or  killing  men  to  save  them,  Adam  being  God,  Utah  being  Zion,  or 
tho  gathering  place  for  the  saints,  are  doctrines  of  devils.'  In  other  rcspeca 
tlicir  creed  was  almost  identical  with  the  Mormon  articles  of  faith.  Godman. 
wiio  attended  their  services,  remarks:  'They  nse  the  same  religiona  books  in 
their  woi-shii),  and  argue  from  them  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  Orson  Pratt  displays  in  its  advocacy.'  The  Romd  Trip^ 
210. 

The  second  Joseph  Smith,  junior,  was  bom  at  Kirtland  Nov.  6,  1832. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  whither  he  went  with  his 
IHirents.  F.  0.  Mather  received  a  letter  from  him  in  1879,  saying:  *  I  am 
DOW  pretty  widely  recognized  as  the  leader  of  that  wing  of  the  Mormon 
ohurcn  declaring  positive  Mormonism,  but  denying  and  oppoung  polygamy 
and  Utah  Mormonism.'  I  give  herewith  a  copy  of  an  inscription  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  temple  at  KirUand,  as  reported  by  Mather,  Lippineotft 
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While  the  controversy  between  the  prophet's  sons 
and  the  prophet's  nephew  was  at  its  height,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Utah  Magazine,  a  periodical  first  issued 
in  1867,  and  of  which  elders  W.  S.  Godbe  and  E.  L. 
T.  Harrison  were  proprietors,  wherein  appeared  the 
following  passage:  ''If  we  know  the  true  feeling  of 
our  brethren,  it  is  that  they  never  intend  Joseph 
Smith's  nor  any  other  man's  son  to  preside  over  them 
simply  because  of  their  sonship.  The  principle  of 
heirship  has  cursed  the  world  for  ages,  and  with  our 
brethren  we  expect  to  fight  it  till,  with  every  other 
relic  of  tyranny,  it  is  trodden  under  foot."  While 
speaking  thus  boldly,  the  magazine  essayed  the  part 
of  umpire  between  the  disputants,  and  otherwise  gave 
sore  offence  to  the  church  dignitaries.^^  About  the 
same  time  an  article  was  published  urging  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  of  Utah,  a  measure 
which  found  no  favor  with  Brigham,  for  thus  would 
the  flood-gates  be  opened  to  tibie  gentiles,  while  the 
saints  might  be  tempted  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon.  ''I  want  to  make  a  wail  so  thick  and  so 
high  around  the  territory,"  he  once  exclaimed  in  the 
tabernacle,  ''that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  gen- 
tiles to  get  over  or  through  it.""  Finally  the  elders 
were  summoned  before  the  school  of  prophets,  by 

Mag,,  Aug,  1880.  'The  Salt  Lake  Monnone.  When  Joeeph  Smith  was 
killed  on  June  27, 1844,  Bxigham  Young  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  church, 
tellinff  the  people  in  the  winter  of  1846  that  all  the  God  they  wanted  was  him, 
and  all  the  bibM  they  wanted  was  in  his  heart.  He  led  or  drove  about  two 
thousand  people  to  Utah  in  1847,  starting  for  upper  Calif omia  and  landing  at 
Salt  Lake,  where  in  1852  Brigham  Younff  presented  the  polygamic  revelation 
to  the  people.  The  true  church  remainea  disorganized  till  1^60,  when  Joseph 
Smith  took  the  leadership  or  presidency  of  the  church  at  Amboy, .  Illinois. 
We  [thirty  thousand]  have  no  affiliation  with  the  Mormons  whatever.  They 
are  to  us  an  apostate  people,  working  all  manner  of  abomination  before  God 
and  man.  We  are  no  part  or  parcel  of  them  in  any  sense  whatever.  Let 
this  be  distinctly  understood,  we  are  not  Mormons.  Truth  is  truth,  wher- 
ever it  is  found.'  For  further  particulars  as  to  apostate  sects  before  the  year 
1869,  see  8.  F.  AUa,  May  21,  1857,  July  3,  Aug.  2,  1867;  8.  F,  BrdUHn, 
May  22,  1857,  Auff.  10,  Nov.  15,  1867;  Saeramenio  Union,  Apr.  22,  May  20, 
June  8,  Sept  3,  18,  1857,  Dec.  3, 1859,  June  28,  Aug.  6,  1867. 

"  Li  the  Deaerti  News  of  Nov.  3,  1869,  is  a  notice  si^ed  by  the  members 
of  the  first  presidency  and  three  other  apostles,  cautiomng  the  saints  against 
its  teachings,  and  stating  that  it  is  unfit  for  perusal. 

"  QodJbt*9  SUOemeiU,  MS.,  2. 
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which  oflTenders  are  examined  before  being  sent  for 
trial  by  the  high  council,  and  though  the  most  serioas 
charge  against  them  was  the  publication  of  the  article 
on  mineral  developments,  both  Grodbe  and  Harnson 
were  expelled  from  the  church." 

That  the  elders  should  have  openly  advocated  the 
development  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  Utah 
may  appear  from  a  gentile  standpoint  a  slight  provo- 
cation for  so  extreme  a  measure ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  from  the  earliest  occupation  of  the 
territory  mining  for  the  precious   metals  had  been 
strongly  discountenanced   by  the  priesthood.      This 
was  in  fact  a  most  essential  part  of  the  policy  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  Mormons  had  sought   for 
seclusion  in  the  vales  of  Deseret,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  liberty  and  individuality  as  a  religious  commu- 
nity.    From  the  day  when  news  arrived  of  the  gold 
discovery,  their  leaders  had  denounced  all  emigration 
to   California.      Grold-seekers   were   indiscriminately 
classed  as  worldlings  and  apostates,  or  at  least  held 
to  be  weak  in  the  faith.     Nevertheless,  the  accounts 
received  from  members  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  who 
had  witnessed  the  discovery  and  shared  in  the  excite- 
ment which  followed  it,  produced  a  crisis  that  threat- 
ened their  very  existence  as  a  people,  and  one  which, 
perhaps,  none  but  the  Mormons  could  have  withstood. 
When,  in  later  years,  mineral  prospects  were  disclosed 
in  Utah,  and  prospecting  largely  carried  on  by  gen- 
tiles, all  such  efforts  were  discouraged;  for  they  could 
result  only  in  drawing  into  the  territory  a  class  of 
men  dangerous  to  its  institutions,  and  might  even  se- 
duce from  their  allegiance  the  members  of  the  church. 
Thus  in  the  light  of  its  full  history  must  the  policy 
of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  be  considered  in  excluding 
from  its  fold  this  disturbing  element. 

No  attempt  was  made,  however,  by  either  of  the 
elders  to  excuse  this  portion  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  Their  defence  was  confined  merely  to 
the  question  of  their  alleged  apostasy,  and  to  the  au- 

^im.;  ffarriwn's  CriL  NoUion  Utah,  MS..  48. 
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thority  of  the  priesthood.  When  their  case  was  handed 
to  the  high  council,  the  recusants,  instead  of  pleading 
their  causoi  merely  read  a  series  of  resolutions  touch- 
ing measures  of  church  reform,  Godbe  denying  Brig- 
ham's  right  to  enforce  obedience,  whether  in  matters 
secular  or  spiritual,  and  Harrison  stating  that  if  it 
y^aa  apostasy  to  differ  conscientiously  from  the  priest- 
hood, then  he  must  be  considered  an  apostate.  "We 
claim,"  they  said,  "the  right  of  respectfully  but  freely 
discussing  all  measures  upon  which  we  are  called  to 
act.  And  if  we  are  cut  off  from  this  church  for 
asserting  this  right,  while  our  standing  is  dear  to  us, 
we  will  suffer  it  to  be  taken  from  us  sooner  than  re- 
sign the  liberties  of  thought  and  speech  to  which  the 
gospel  entitles  us;  and  against  any  such  expulsion  we 

J  resent  our  solemn  protest  before  God  and  angels." 
t  remained  only  to  pass  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  in  due  form  the  elders  were  delivered  over  to  the 
buffetings  of  Satan  for  a  thousand  years. 

But  a  few  days  later  there  appeared  in  the  Utah 
Magazine  an  account  of  the  trial,  together  with  a  pro- 
test and  appeal  to  the  brethren,  afterward  copied  in 
the  New  York  Herald  and  other  leading  journals. 
"It  had  been  argued,"  remarked  the  recusants,  "  that 
we  must  passively  and  uninquiringly  obey  the  priest- 
hood, because  otherwise  we  could  not  build  up  Zion. 
A  nation  built  up  on  such  a  principle  could  be  no  Zion. 
The  only  glory  or  beauty  there  could  be  in  a  Zion 
must  result  from  its  being  composed  of  people  all  of 
whom  acted  intelligently  in  all  their  operations." 
Supported  as  it  was  by  a  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  Utah,  the  Walker  brothers,  the  Tul- 
lidge  brothers,  Stenhouse,  Lawrence,  and  Eli  B.  Kel- 
sey,"  the  reformation  gathered  weight.  On  Sunday, 
the  19th  of  December,  1869,  services  were  held  for 
the  first  time  by  the  reformers,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
assembly-rooms  in  the  thirteenth  ward,  and  in  the 

^^Kclsey,  who  voted  againet  their  expulsion,  was  also  ezcommiuiicated. 
Stenhouxe'H  Rocky  Mountain  SttiutA^  (;40. 
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evening  at  the  Masonic  hall."  Before  a  dense  audi- 
ence, was  sung  by  the  choir  the  first  hymn  in  the 
Mormon  hymn-book,  composed  by  Parley  P.  Pratt; 

"The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows  flee, 
Lol  Zion's  standard  is  unfurled; 
The  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 
Majestic  rises  on  the  world. 

Then  followed  speeches  by  Godbe,  Harrison,  and 
Lawrence,  in  which  the  gentiles,  who  formed  one-third 
of  the  audience,  were  assured  that  the  reformation 
would  be  continued  with  a  purpose  that  v^ould  swene 
not  before  Brigham  and  his  apostles. 

The  so-called  Godbeite  movement,  however,  though 
for  a  time  it  excited  considerable  interest  in  business 
circles,  was  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  the  church 
generally,  producing  little  eflFect  on  the  masses  of  the 
members.     The  movement  in  its  incipiency  was  the 
immediate   occasion   rather   than   the   real  cause  o! 
Godbe  and  his  adherents  leaving  the  church.    No  man 
can  consistently  be  continued  a  member  of  any  church 
if  he  persists  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  final  decisions 
of  the  church  authorities.     His  arrival  at  that  point; 
of  insubordination  is  almost  always  the  result  of  a 
growth  of  greater  or   less  rapidity,  and   occupying 
more  or  less  time  in  development.     Godbeism  at  first 
profes8€fd  to  be  an  attempt  to  reform  and  purify  the 
church,  in  part  by  the  aid  of  spiritualism,  but  the 
reform   pretensions  were  evanescent,  quickly  fading 
away,  so  that  for  many  years  nobody  has  looked  upon 
the  movement  as  a  religious  one  in  any  respect    au 
fact  with  the  fleeting  religious  pretensions  the  veij' 
name  of  the  movement  soon  died  out,  and  the  promi- 
nent persons  connected  with  it  early  manifested  a  skep- 
tical spirit  toward  religion  of  every  kind,  and  directed 
their  energies  more  completely  into  channels  of  busi- 
ness   and    money-making.     "I    have    been    instru- 
mental," writes  Godbe  in  1884,  "in  establishing  ao^ 
j  conducting  enterprises  that  have  required  an  outlay  of 

1  >^For  account  of  secret,  benefit,  and  benevolent  societies  in  VA'^ 

'  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  218-26. 
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$1,000  a  day  for  ten  years,  and  have  given  employ- 
ment to  many  hundreds  of  people."  ^* 

The  struggle  for  the  commercial  control  of  Utah 
began  at  an  early  date  in  its  history.  Among  the 
Mormons  there  were  few  men  of  business  training, 
and  until  the  advent  of  the  overland  railroad  made 
it  certain  that  Salt  Lake  City  would  become  a  com- 
mercial centre,  the  policy  of  Brigham  was  to  discour- 
age commerce  and  commercial  intercourse.  Never- 
theless, gentile  merchants,  by  whom  traffic  was  mainly 
conducted,  as  late  as  1860  were  subject  to  a  running 
fire  of  ridicule  and  condemnation  directed  against 
them  from  the  tabernacle.  The  objection  to  them 
was  twofold :  first,  the  dislike  to  the  presence  of  gen- 
tiles, in  whatever  capacity;  and  second,  the  fact  that 
they  absorbed  the  small  amount  of  floating  capital 
that  the  brethren  possessed.  He  who  should  hold 
traffic  with  a  gentile  was  considered  weak  in  the  faith, 
but  as  goods  could  be  purchased  from  gentile  mer- 

^*  Oodbe*3  Statement,  MS.,  29.  For  farther  mention  of  the  Godbe  schism 
and  incidents  connected  with  it,  see  TuUidge^sMag.f  i.  14-55;  Slenhauae'e 
Expose qf  Polygamy,  13^-46;  Dixon's  White  Conquest,  i.  208-12. 

William  S.  Godbe,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  began  his  career  as  a  sailor; 
but  after  being  twice  shipwrecked,  tired  of  seafaring  life,  and  while  yet  a 
lad,  betook  himself  to  America.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
Mormons,  and  being  charmed  with  the  story  of  their  adventures,  he  decided 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  and  journeyed  nearly  the  whole  distance  on  foot 
between  New  York  and  Salt  Lake  City,  where  ho  arrived  in  1851,  and  found 
employment  with  a  merchant  named  Thomas  Williams,  in  a  few  vears  be- 
oominff  himself  a  leading  merchant  Between  1857  and  1884  Mr  Godbe 
crossed  the  Atlantiio  21  times,  and  the  plains  over  60  times.  After  his  ex- 
communication from  the  church,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  business,  find- 
ing himself,  as  he  says,  |100,000  in  debt,  whereas  a  year  before  he  had  been 
worth  1100,000,  he  followed  mining  as  an  occupation,  and  in  1873  organized 
in  London  the  Chicago  Silver  Mining  Co.,  one  of  the  few  English  companies 
that  have  proved  successful  in  Utah.  Of  his  ventures  in  mining,  mention 
will  be  made  later.  Of  Mr  Harrison,  he  remarks  that  he  is  *  a  man  of  unusual 
mental  qualities,  of  earnest  nature,  and  has  an  overruling  love  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, and  straightforwardness.* 

The  Statement  of  William  Oodbe,  MS.,  contains,  in  addition  to  matter  re- 
lating to  the  Godbeite  movement  and  personal  memoirs,  some  valuable  infor- 
mation on  mining,  together  with  much  adverse  comment  on  the  Mormon 
hierarchy,  terse  and  well  put,  though  hurriedly  written.  *They  don't  make 
many  converts  in  the  United  States,'  he  remarks;  'they  don*t  look  for  them. 
They  make  a  few  in  the  south,  where  the  condition  of  things  is  analagous, 
more  or  less,  with  that  which  exists  in  Europe;  but  they  make  most  of  their 
converts  in  the  latter  country.' 
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chants  to  advantage,  the  saints  were  tempted  some- 
times  to  trade  with  them,  and  frequently  aid  so,  and 
that  without  the  severe  censure  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  which  has  been  often  alleged 

Among  those  who  had  transactions  with  gentile  mer- 
chants  were  the  Walker  Brothers,  who  in  1868  were 
among  the  prominent  merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  its  commercial 
prosperity.  The  firm  subscribed  liberally  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  the  church  funds  were  applied,  but 
refused  to  pay  tithes  or  to  recognize  the  rignt  of  the 
church  to  collect  tithing. ^^ 

During  this  year,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  trade  of  Utah  under  church  control,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  brethren  were  concerned,  the  Zion's  Coopera- 
tive Mercantile  Institution  was  organized.^  Aside 
from  such  motives,  however,  there  were  good  reasons 
for  securing  to  the  country  the  benefits  of  the  co- 
operative system,  for,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  prices 
of  imported  commodities  were  still  extravagantly 
high.^^  To  protect  the  people  from  these  high  prices 
by  importing  from  first  hands  and  in  large  quantities 
was  the  professed,  and  perhaps  the  main,  purpose  of 
the  promoters.  After  passing  through  some  financial 
difficulties,  the  enterprise  seems  to  have  obtained  a 
permanent  foothold,  and  is  yet  a  successful  competitor 
with  gentile  tradesmen,  supplying  at  wholesale  many 
of  the  settlements  in  Utah,  in  addition  to  its  local 
and  retail  trade.  In  1883  the  total  sales  exceeded 
$4,000,000,  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  five  per  cent  be- 
ing paid  in  October  of  that  year.  At  this  date  the 
association  had  a  reserve  fund  of  about  $125,000,  and 

"  Walker^a  MerchanU  and  Miners  of  Utah,  MS.,  2. 

"On  the  16th  of  October.  BoBiness  waa  opened  March  1, 1869,  and  the 
company  was  incorporated  Dec.  1,  1870.  Zlon^B  Codp.  Mere.  Inst.,  MS.,  1. 
Brigbam  Young  was  the  principal  stockholder,  and  Gi«o.  Q.  Cannon,  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  Wm  Jennings,  H.  8.  £ldredge,  and  Wm  H.  Hooper  were  among  the 
first  directors.  For  constitution,  by-laws,  form  of  oertiiicates  of  stock,  and 
incorporation,  see  Utah  Religious  Pamphlets,  9,  10. 

^v  See  cap.  28,  notes  29  and  31,  this  voL 
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a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  divided  into  $100  shares,  and 
distributed  among  700  or  800  stocklioldera^  The 
head  of  the  church  continued  president  of  the  institu- 
tion after  it  was  no  longer  under  control  of  the  church, 
but  managed  simply  on  business  principles,  represent- 
ing Mormon  as  against  gentile  trading  interests.^ 
Branches  were  established  at  Ogden,  Logan,^  and 
Soda  Springs,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  coopera- 
tive movement  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country, 
though  most  of  these  ventures  resulted  in  failure, 
many  of  the  stores  being  compelled  to  close  during 
the  commercial  panic  of  1873. 

^Deseret  Ev.  News,  Jan.  2,  1884.    The  main  building,  on  East  Temple 

atroet,  S.  L.  City,  waa  318  by  100  ft,  the  front  being  of  iron,  and  the  roof  fire- 

.  proof.    It  waa  furnished  with  hydraulio  elevators,  fire  and  burglar  proof 

vaults,  and  all  modem  appliances.  Zion'a  Coop.  Merc,  Inst.,  MS.,  1-2.    In 

connection  with  the  institution  was  a  tannery  and  shoe-factory,  in  which 

•  about  170  hands  were  employed  in  1883. 

'^  HarriwiCB  Crit,  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  58-9.  For  further  mention  of  the 
institution  and  its  origin,  see  Marshall's  Throttgh  Amer.,  17&-7;  8tenhouse*s 
Englishwoman,  371-3;  Tovmserufs  Mormon  Trials,  41-2;  TuUiilge's  Mag,,  i. 
38^;  for  cut  of  buildinfi;s,  Id, ,  facing  p.  385.    In  connection  with  it,  it  may  be 

•  mentioned  that  Horace  o.  Eldredee,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  institute 
from  its  inception,  was  appointed  president  in  1872,  and  in  1884  was  superin- 
tendent. Mr  £ldredge,  a  native  of  New  York,  arrived  in  Utah  in  1848,  after 
passinff  through  all  the  tribulations  of  Far  West,  Nauvoo,  and  Winter  Quar- 
ters. In  1868,  being  then  in  partnership  with  U.  B.  Clawson,  he  sold  out  his 
stock  of  goods  to  the  institute. 

Hiram  B.  Clawson,  a  native  of  Oneida  oo.,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  the 
Utica  academy.  In  1841,  his  father  beinff  then  deceased,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  having  joined  the  Mormon  church,  he  moved  with  them  to  Kauvoo, 
and  in  1848  to  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Thoush  only  22  years  of  a^e, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  mark,  and  was  employed  m  superintendmg 
the  construction  of  some  of  the  first  buildings  erected  by  the  church  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  During  the  Utah  war  he  figured  prominently  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  just  before  uie  departure  of  the  troops  from  Camp 
Flovd  effected  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  military  and  the  church 
auworities.  Appointed  superintendent  of  Zion^s  Cooperative  Mercantile  In- 
stitute, in  1873  he  was  sent  east  in  company  with  H.  S.  Eldredge  to  ask  for 
an  extension  of  credit,  in  view  of  the  panic  then  prevailing  in  commercial 
circles!  He  met  everywhere  with  a  favorable  response,  and  within  eight 
months  the  company  redeemed  its  obligations,  amounting  to  $1,100,000.  Ihir- 
ing  his  management  Mr  Clawson  states  that  the  losses  of  the  institution  by 
bad  debts  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  In  1875  he  resigned  the 
superintendence,  having  purchased  from  the  directors  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Z.  C.  M.  I. ,  to  which  he  added  a  machinery  department,  furnish- 
ing grist  and  saw  mills  and  steam-engines  complete,  together  with  all  the 
dirorent  kinds  of  machines  commonly  in  use  throughout  we  territory.  Dur- 
inff  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Mr  Clawson  took  a  leading  part  in  theatrical 
affairs,  and  to  him  and  John  T.  Caine  are  largely  due  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Salt  Lake  theatre.  TvUidge's  Mag,,  1.  678-84. 

■>  For  1883  the  sales  of  the  Osden  branch  were  about  1800,000^  and  of  the 
I/>gan  branch,  of  which  Aaron  Farr  was  manager,  about  |600,000l 
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The  first  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  trade  of 
gentile  merchants  was  disastrous,  the  sales   of  the 
Walker  Brothers,  for  instance,  decreasing  in  a  brief 
space  from  $60,000  to  $5,000  per  month,"  while  those 
of  the  Auerbach  Brothers  fell  off  in  like  ratio,**  the^ 
two  firms,  among  others,  offering  to  dispose  of  their 
entire  property  to  the  directors  of  the  Zion's  Coop- 
erative Institute  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  leave 
the  territory.*    The  offer  was  refused.     Hence,  per- 
haps, as  will  presently  appear,  the  rapid  development  of 
the  mining  resources  of  the  country  after  1869,  toward 
which  purpose  several  prominent  merchants,  among 
them  Godbe  and  the  Walker  Brothers,  applied  the 
remnants  of  their  fortunes.     Soon,  however,  even  the 
Mormons  began  to  disregard  the  warnings  of  their 
leaders   against  trading  with   gentiles  or  apostates. 
The  spell  was  broken,  and  during  the  conference  of 
1870  the  stores  of  the  latter,  and  especially  of  the 
Walker  Brothers,  were  so  crowded  with  purchasers 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  serve  their 
patrons.     The  reformers  preached  against  and  wrote 
against  the  president,  and  the  better  to  support  their 
cause,  established  a  newspaper  named  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune^  at  first  a  weekly  and  afterward  a  daily  pub- 

**  Walber's  MerchanU  and  Miner»  of  Utah,  MS. ,  3.  Samuel  Sharp,  Joseph 
Robinson,  David,  Frederick,  and  Matthew  Henry  Walker  were  in  1883  ue 
membesi  of  this  firm.  Engliahmen  b;^  birth,  being  the  eons  of  a  Yorkahiie 
■quire,  posseaaed  in  1840  of  a  considerable  landed  estate,  bat  who,  like 
thousands  of  others,  suffered  financial  shipwreck  during  the  railroad  panic  of 
the  following  year,  they  arrived  at  S.  L.  City  in  1852,  at  which  data  then 
were  only  five  business  houses  on  Main  street.  They  laid  the  basis  of  their 
fortune  during  the  presence  of  the  army  at  Camp  Floyd,  soon  making  their 
mark  among  the  commercial  community,  and  being  classed  a  few  years  later 
among  the  leading^  merchants  of  Utah.   After  1889  their  attention  was  chiefly 

given  to  mining,  m  which  connection  farther  mention  will  be  made  of  ue 
rm.  AtUobiog.  qfthe  Walker  Brw.,  Ma 
**  The  Auerbach  Bros.,  a  dry-goods  firm,  state  that  at  this  time  rain  stand 
them  in  the  face,  and  but  for  the  mining  developments  which  followed  al- 
most immediately  afterward  they  could  not  have  remained  in  the  tenitorr. 
Fred.  H.  and  Siun.  H.  Auerbach,  natives  of  eastern  Prussia,  came  to  S.  L 
City  in  1864,  after  suffering  heavy  business  reverses  in  Austin,  Nov.,  where 
they  afterward  paid  their  debts  m  full  in  gold  coin.  Their  sales  for  1885 
amounted  to  about  $500,000.  Auarbaeh*t  SafmrndUBUl^  MS.;  UtahBiogr. 
Sketches,  Ma,  0-10. 

»  HarrimmU  CfrU.  Kcttam  Uiah,  M&»  02;  WaUbei*s  Menkamft  amd  Mmn 
^^toA^Ma.a. 
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lication,  in  which  the  church  dignitaries  and  their 
policy  were  severely  criticised.  Thus  of  all  the 
apostasies  the  Godbeite  movement,  with  its  attendant 
incidents,  was  the  most  formidable,  and  wrought  more 
harm  in  Zion  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  appeal- 
ing, as  it  did,  to  the  common  sense  and  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 
IBM  lAgf  DATS  or  WanWAM  YCfCmCL 


Vnm  m  l^rmmjo^  Cocfax— G<jmm^< 

— /#<^mE«/#ft  gMAjfiJt    MfifTABT  Rfor  jet 
^JriKvs    )ir,Ki;AS--BcitiiM<rB  or   Jc 

•rvriM-'IlM  C&uucn»— Hs  Will. 

''Will  Brigbam  Young  fight?"  inquired  S<^tiTler 

O^lfax  of  Elder  Stenboose,  during  his  Bojoom  at  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1SG9.*     "For  (Jod's  sake,  Mr  CoHax." 
ari/^wered  the  elder,  '*ke^p  the  United  States  off     If 
the  goTemment  interferes  and  sends  troops,  yon  will 
HfK^il  tlie  op[x>rtunity,  and  drive  the  thousands  back 
\\\\/}  the  arms  of  Brigham  Young  who  are  ready  to 
roWl  againnt  the  one-man  power.     Leave  the  elders 
alone  Uy  »olve  their  own  problems*     We  can  do  it; 
the  government  cannot."    But  with  the  exception  of 
Abraham  Linc^^ln,  none  of  the  presidents  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  best  to  leave  the  Mormons  alona 
At  thiH  date  there  is  little  doubt  that  Grant  was  re- 
Mil  ved  on  the  Buppression  of  polygamy,  even  if  need 
bo  at  the  cost  of  war.     Meanwhile  the  famous  Cut* 

1  Colfax  ftlao  Tbitcd  Utah  in  1865.  For  reeeptkm  tnd  pnrpow  of  Tint,  see 
nirlviTilmnn  Ihyond  the  Misti,,  345-6,  348-9;  BawU$*  Our  New  WeeC,  203-4; 
TuUift{fe'§  Liff.  of  liritfham  Young^  355-8;  8tenhoum*»  Rochff  MowUaia  SaUts, 
613  15.  For  iincoch  of  (.'olfaz,  in  1869,  in  which,  prohably,  the  sentenoo  nx)tt 
tit'iiiiitUhlo  to  tno  Mormong  was  the  coneluding  line,  *I  bid  yoa  aU  good  night 
and  good  bv,'  iioo  The  Mormon  Queition  (3.  L.  City,  1870),  wherein  ia  alaoa 
rnply  by  John  Taylor,  an  article  on  the  Mormon  question  by  the  vioe-pred* 
dent,  published  in  the  New  York  Independent,  and  a  rejoinder  by  Taylor. 
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lom  anti-polygamv  bill*  was  before  the  representatives^ 
and  the  honorabfe  Thomas  Fitch  was  amusing  con- 
gress with  his  speeches  on  the  prospect  of  another 
Mormon  war.*  ±Jarly  in  1870  mass-meetings  were 
held  at  the  tabernacle,  by  men  and  women,  to  protest 
against  the  bill,  and  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  against 
its  provisions.  A  memorial  was  also  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  congress,  setting  forth  the  revelation  on 
polygamy  and  the  duties  of  the  Mormon  church  in 
that  connection,  wherein  it  was  declared  that  the 
church  would  stand  by  its  faith  and  polvgamy  institu- 
tions in  spite  of  all  human  will  and  law/  During 
this  year,  also,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women, 
but  the  measure  subsequently  adopted  in  Wyoming 
and  elsewhere  seemed  to  be  in  advance  of  the  times, 
or  was  in  some  way  unpopular,  and  little  use  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  privilege.* 

Among  those  woo  realized  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion were  the  leaders  of  the  GodTOite  movement, 
who  well  knew  that,  in  the  event  of  another  Mormon 
war,  the  dramatic  farce  of  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion could  not  be  reenacted,  and  that  if  the  United 
States  government  again  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy, it  would  never  withdraw  from  it  until  it  had 
cut  with  its  sword  the  Gordian  knot  of  Mormonism. 


'For  debate  and  amendmentB  when  the  bill  passed  the  representatives,  see 
C<mg,  Globe,  1869-70,  2180-1. 

'For  career  of  Thomas  Fitch  in  Utah,  see  EUioU  ds  CoJ*a  Hist,  Arizona, 
2«9. 

'For  copy  of  memorial  and  resolutions,  see  Sen,  Mi»c,  Doe,,  4l8t  Cong.  2d 
Seas.,  no.  112,  The  Utah  BiU,  3^-40,  wherein  is  a  speech  by  delegate  W.  H. 
Hooper,  delivered  before  the  representatives  March  23,  1870,  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  as  was  also  the  speech  of  Aaron  H.  Cragin  before  the  sen- 
ate. May  18, 1870,  the  two  forming  nos.  4  and  5  in  Utah  Pamphlets,  Political, 
The  memorial  and  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  committee  which  of  course 
reported  adverselv.  H,  Com,  Rept,  4lBt  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  i.  no.  21. 

*  Woods*  Recollections,  MS. ,  67.  See,  for  report  in  favor  of  female  sufirage, 
Utah  Jour,  LegisL,  1870,  81-2;  for  act  granting  right  of  suffrage,  Utah  Acts 
Legisl.,  1870,  p.  8;  Utah  PamphleU,  PolU,,  no.  14,  8;  Demre$  News,  Feb.  16, 
1870. 

*  At  the  municipal  election  held  two  days  after  the  ijassage  of  the  act  only 
A  few  of  the  women  voted,  the  first  one  being  Seraph  Young,  a  niece  of  the 
president.   TuUidge's  Women,  408. 

Hut.  Utah.   42 
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Already  the  apostles  had  declared  their  intention  of 
laying  the  settlements  of  Utah  in  ashes  and  leading 
their  people  in  another  exodus;  but  an  effort  was  made 
to  save  them,  and  from  a  source  somewhat  unexpected. 
It  was  resolved  by  the  leaders  of  the  Grodbeite  faction 
that  William  Godbe  should  proceed  to  Washington 
and  state  to  the  president  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 
"Mr  Godbe/*  remarked  the  latter,  after  listening  to 
his  arguments,  '^I  am  as  solicitous  as  you  can  possibly 
be  to  preserve  the  Mormon  people;"  and  then  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  save  them  from  their  leaders  by 
checkmating  their  policy.  During  his  visit  Godble 
also  sought  an  interview  with  Cullom,  and  discussed 
with  him  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  section  by  section, 
pleading  his  cause  with  such  warmth  and  earnestness 
that  all  the  animus  of  the  congressman  gave  way,  and 
the  bill  was  not  brought  up  for  action  in  the  senate. 
The  substance  of  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
emissary  of  the  liberal  party  in  Utah  was  to  establish 
over  Utah  a  firm  and  efficient  federal  rule,  rather  than 
resort  to  special  legislation  or  armed  interference;  and 
in  these  views  the  president  heartily  concurred. 

J.  Wilson  Shaffer  of  Illinois,  an  old  comrade  of 
Rawlins,  then  secretary  of  war,  was  the  man  selected 
for  the  occasion,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Durkee, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.^  At  this  time  Shaffer 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  and  knew 
that  he  had  but  a  few  months  to  live.  Nevertheless 
he  accepted  office  as  a  trust  from  the  president. 
"Never  after  me,*'  he  declared,  "shall  it  be  said  that 
Brigham  Young  is  governor  of  Utah."  On  the  15th 
of  September,  1870,  the  annual  muster  of  the  Nauvoo 
legion  being  then  at  hand,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  all  musters,  drills,  or  gatherings  of  the 
militia,  and  all  gatherings  of  armed  persons  of  what- 

^  The  intemgnnm  between  Dnrkee's  resignation  and  the  arrival  of  Shaffer 
was  filled  by  secretaries  Edwin  Higgins  and  S.  A.  Mann,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  the  women  of  Utah  tendered  their  thanks  for  siguing  the  female- 
suffrase  bill.  See  Deaeret  News,  March  2,  1870.  For  oomplimentary  resola- 
tiODS  from  legislature,  see  Utah  Jour.  Leffitl.,  1870,  183. 
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ever  description,  except  as  a  posse  comitatas  ordered 
forth  by  himself  or  by  the  United  States  marshal.* 

After  some  correspondence  with  General  Wells,  the 
musters  in  the  various  districts  were  postponed  until 
further  notice,  by  command  of  the  latter,  though  they 
had  been  regularly  held  for  eighteen  years,  and  re- 
turns duly  made,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  con- 
gress approved  in  1808.  In  1870  the  militia,  which 
has  never  since  been  assembled,  included  about  13,000 
men,  most  of  them  efiSciently  armed,  drilled,  and 
equipped,  while  the  United  States  troops  stationed  at 
Camp  Douglas,  Camp  Eawlins  in  Utah  county,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  territory,  numbered  only  a  few  hun- 
dred.* 

The  proclamation  was  ill-advised,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  issued,  save  as  a  puerile  expression  of  the 

"For  copy  of  proclamation,  see  JiiUennkU  Star,  zxzii  668;  Smith's  Biae^ 
8,  and  Travels,  63. 

1875  the  U.  S.  govermnent  called  for  l>id8  for  the  rebailding  of  Camp 
.  ,   «    .  ^      ,  "ed 


Progress, 
•Inl 


BonfflaB,  or  as  it  Ib  now  termed,  Fort  Doaglaa.  The  contract  was  awardi 
to  the  Watson  Brothers.  For  description  of  bnildings,  see  fiurgeon-Oen, 
Circ  8, 1875,  332-46.  In  1872  a  military  post  was  established  near  Beaver 
City.  For  reasons  and  descriptions,  see  H,  Ex.  Doe.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Seas., 
XV.  285;  Sen,  Doc.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  12.  For  list  of  military  reserve- 
tions  in  1882,  see  H.  Ex,  Doe,,  47th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  zviii.  no.  45,  p. 


1181.  For  military  organization  for  protection  against  Indians  in  Cacu 
connty  in  1859-76,  see  TuUidge*s  Mag,,  ii.  122-^1.  For  Indian  raid  on  Ka- 
narra,  Iron  oo.,  see  Utah  Hand-book  of  References,  81 ;  for  Indian  depredations 
in  1870,  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  78-«0;  S,  F.  BuUetin,  June  30,  July  6,  8, 
1870;  for  troubles  in  San  Juan  co.  on  account  of  miners'  encroachments,  H. 
Ex.  Doe.,  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  xii.  pt  2,  p.  193;  frtd.  Aff.  Rept,  1872,  p.  93; 
Sacramento  UnUm,K>ct.  1, 1872;  S,  L.C.  Tribune,  Sept.  14,1872;  Deseret News, 
Sept.  25, 1872.  A  brief  report  on  the  condition  of  Indians  at  this  date,  with 
statistics,  will  be  found  in  U.  S.  H,  Com.  Rept,  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  365-72, 
246-56, 325-6, 414-^8.  For  remarks  on  the  condition,  management,  and  wants 
of  Indians  in  1872,  see  Wheeler's  Surveys,  Progress  Rept,  1872;  //.  Ex.  Doe, ,  43d 
Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  xii.  no.  157;  for  condition  and  treatment  of  Indians  on  resei-va- 
tion  in  1873-4,  Sen.  Doe.  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  42;  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  1874. 3-4, 
52-3,  104-79,  270-1,  276-7;  for  Indian  uprising  at  Corinne  in  1875,  8.  F. 
Chronicle,  Aug.  2, 3, 12, 1875,  Sept.  1,  2,  3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17. 1875;  for  cause,  /rf.. 


Sept  6,  1875;  for  Indian  outbreak  in  1875,  8,  F.  AUa,  Aug.  11,  1875;  Ckico 
{Butte)  Record,  Sept.  4, 1875.  Reports  of  agents  on  reservation  Indians  in  1S76 
-7  will  be  found  in  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  viii.  550-60, 577-82.  043- 
62,  677-717.  In  1878  congress  paid  to  Ben  Holladay  |526,789  for  property  de- 
stroyed by  Indians  and  losses  sustained  by  change  of  mail-route.  Portland 


turig,  Oct.  25, 1879;  in  1881,  Deseret  Neios,  July  r>,  1881;  for  information  relat- 
ing to  Indian  tribes  and  reservations  in  1881-2,  see  //.  Ex.  Doc,  47th  Conp;.  1st 
Seas.,  X.  327,  344,  For  acts  concerning  Indians  in  1882,  see  Utah  Lnws,  J S82, 
pp.  32,  40.  In  August  1884  Gov.  Murray  made  a  requisition  for  troops  to 
protect  citizens  agamst  Utes.  8.  L.  C.  Ti-iftuue,  Aug.  14,  1884. 
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governor's  authority,  does  not  appear.     The  result, 
however,   was   most  unfortunate;   for  the   soldiery, 
among  whom  discipline  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what lax  at  this  period,  now  supposed  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation.     At  midnight  on  the  23d  of 
September  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  men  from  Camp 
Rawlins  entered  the  town  of  Prove,  armed  with 
needle-guns,  bayonets,  and  revolvers,  and  crazed  with 
whiskey.     Surrounding  the  residence  of  Alderman 
W.  Miller,  they  fired  several  shots  into  his  bedroom 
window,   smashed   in  his   doors,   and   dragged  him 
from  his  chamber.     Thence  passing  up  Centre  street, 
they  tore  down  the  sign  and  stove  in  the  doors  of  the 
cooperative  store,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Councillor  A.  F.  McDonald,  which  they  completely 
demolished,  scattering  its  contents  on  the  sidewalk. 
After  some  further  outrages,  as  parading  defenceless 
citizens  through  the  streets,  beatmg  them  with  rifiies 
and  pricking  them  with  bayonets,  yelling,  meanwhile, 
as  they  passed  along  the  thoroughfares,  "Come  out, 
you  God  damned  Mormons  and  Mountain  Meadows 
massacreers,"  they  returned  to  camp.^® 

The  only  provocation  for  this  disturbance  appears 
to  have  been  the  fact  that  Miller  refused  to  grant  the 
soldiers,  at  their  own  terms,  the  use  of  a  hall  in  which 
to  hold  a  social  gathering,  and  that  the  bishops  had 
counselled  the  people  of  their  wards,  and  especially 
the  young  women,  not  to  hold  intercourse  with  them. 
An  efibrt  was  made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  jus- 
tice, but,  as  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Cumming,  there  was  no  harmony  between  the  chief 
maj^istrate  and  the  commander  of  the  forces.  After 
waiting  several  days  for  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
military,  Shaffer  despatched  to  General  De  Trobriand, 
at  Camp  Douglas,  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  if 
the  soldiery  could  not  be  restrained,  it  were  better  for 

'^  A  despatch  from  A.  0.  Smoot,  mayor  of  Provo,  giying  an  account  of  the 
oatrage,  together  with  the  dcpositiona  of  the  injured  parties,  will  be  found  in 
the  De^ertt  News,  Sept.  ^3,  1870. 
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the  territory  to  be  left  to  itself.  To  this  the  general 
replied  that  he  was  perfectly  agreed ;  that  it  would 
be  the  best  thin^  for  all  if  the  territory,  its  governor, 
legislature,  municipalities,  and  militia,  were  left  to 
themselves;  and  that  if  the  troops  had  also  been  left 
alone,  instead  of  being  poisoned  physically  with  bad 
whiskey  and  morally  with  bad  influences,  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble  with  them.  Both  letters  were 
published  in  the  Deseret  News,^^  and  of  course  drew 
forth  much  comment  from  the  saints,  who  were  prob* 
ably  of  opinion  that,  if  the  soldiers  had  such  procliv- 
ities, it  was  at  least  the  business  of  their  commanding 
officer  to  restrain  them. 

No  further  incident  remains  to  be  chronicled  as  to 
the  career  of  Governor  Shaffer,  whose  decease  oc- 
curred in  October  1870,"  his  successor  being  Vernon 
H.  Vaughan,"  a  mild  and  conservative  ruler,  con- 
cerning whose  brief  administration  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  record."  To  him  succeeded  George  L. 
"Woods,  a  Missourian  by  birth,  a  pronounced  anti- 
Mormon,  and  one  who,  as  a  ferryman  in  Idaho,"  and 
judge  and  politician  in  eastern  Oregon,  had  accumu- 
lated and  lost  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  a  man 
who,  though  by  no  means  of  the  highest  and  purest 
morality  himself,  was,  it  seems,  exceedingly  jealous 

'^  Of  Oct.  6,  1870»  and  also  in  the  Deseret  Evening  New9t  the  publication 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  later.  De  Trobriand  states  that,  as  there  was  no 
organization  of  military  districts  in  the  department  of  the  Platte  (which  in- 
claded  Utah),  the  commanders  of  the  several  posts  must  communicate  with 
the  department  headquarters,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  received  the  requisite 
authority  he  proceeded  to  Provo  and  held  an  investigation.  His  letter  is  ex- 
tremely insulting  and  indecorous. 

^^  On  tlie  24th  of  this  month  Wm  H.  McKay,  with  whom  the  governor  had 
resided,  and  two  others,  robbed  the  U.  S.  mail  about  100  miles  south  of  S.  li. 
City,  in  Juab  co.  They  were  captured  the  next  day,  and  McKay  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment.  This  was  the  first  mail-coach  robbery  in 
Utah.  Smithes  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  64.  For  argument  between  J.  P. 
Newman  and  Orson  Pratt  at  the  tabernacle  on  the  polygamy  question  during 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  see  Millennial  Star,  xxxiL  599-604,  passim. 

"  Shaffer's  secretary,  and  about  a  month  after  his  decease  appointed  govr 
emor.  Geo.  A.  Black,  secretary  to  Woods,  was  also  acting  governor  in  1871. 
PauPs  Utah  Incidents,  MS.;  Harrison's  CrU.  Notes  on  UtcSi,  MS. 

"  Harrison's  Crit.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  32. 

^  At  Lewiston,  where  he  and  his  two  partners  made  from  $250  to  $300  a 
day.   Woods'  RecolL,lA&.,Z. 
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for  the  morality  of  the  nation.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1871,  Woods  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  about  six 
weeks  later  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Jamea  B.  Mc- 
Kean  of  New  York  being  appointed  about  this  date 
chief  justice,  with  C.  M.  Hawley  of  Illinois  and  O.  F. 
Strickland  of  Michigan  as  associate  judges.^ 

The  adroinistration  of  Governor  Wooids  lasted  for 
about  four  years,  but  during  that  period  he  sought 
no  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Brig- 
ham  X  oung.     When  invited  by  the  first  councillor  to 
call,  as  had  been  the  custom  with  his  predecessors,^^ 
he  replied  that  the  lowest  subordinate  in  the  United 
States  ranked  higher  than  any  ecclesiastic  on  earth, 
and  that  he  should  not  call  until  the  president  first 
called  on  him.     The  reader  may  judge  the   chief 
magistrate  by  his  own  words.     "My  first  confliict  with 
the  church  occurred,'*  he  says,  "July  4,  1871.     The 
organic  act  of  the  territory  made  the  governor  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia.     The  Mormon  legis- 
lature, prior  to  that  time,  usurped  that  authority,  and 
invested  it  in  Daniel  H.   WeUs,  the  third  in  the 
church.     (They  had  a  pantomime,  in  which  B.  Young 
played  God  the  Father,  Daniel  H.  Wells  God  the 
Son,  and  John  H.  Smith  the  Holy  Ghost.)     That 
law  was  in  force  on  my  arrival.     On  July  1,  1871, 
Wells  issued  an  order  as  commander-in-chief  to  the 
militia  of  the  territory  to  assemble  at  Salt  Lake  City 
July  4th  to  participate  in  the  celebration.     I  resented 
this  usurpation,  and  forbade  them  to  assemble,  but 
my  prohibition  was  disregarded.     Thereupon  I  or- 
dered to  the  rendezvous  three  companies  of  infantry, 
one  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  dispersed 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     This  practically 
ended  the  Nauvoo  legion.     Immediately  thereafter, 

^*Cha8  G.  WUbod  rocoeeded  Titan  as  chief  justice.  Harri9(m'B  CriL  Notn 
•n  Utah,  MS.  Geo.  0.  Bates,  who  in  1870  succeeded  C.  H.  Hempstead,  ap- 
pointed in  1868,  was  now  district  attorney.  For  his  ailment  in  the  Baker 
habeas  corpus  case  on  the  jurisdiction  of  probate  oourts,  see  (Ttah  Pamphlet*, 
Political^  no.  12.  A  list  of  federal  officials  between  1851  and  1884  is  giren  in 
Uta/i  Gazeiieert  254-8. 

"  With  the  exception  of  Shafier.   WoocU*  EeeoU.,  Ma,  4& 
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by  concerted  action  of  the  federal  officials,  an  effort 
was  made  to  punish  judicially  the  church  criminals."" 

The  governor  was  ably  seconded  by  the  chief  justice. 
In  October  Brigham  Young,  George  Q.  Cannon,  and 
others  were  arrested  for  lascivious  cohabitation. 
Motion  made  to  quash  the  indictment  was  overruled 
by  McKean;  "for,**  he  remarked,  "while  the  case  at 
bar  is  caUed  the  people  versus  Brigham  Young,  its 
other  and  real  title  is  Federal  Authority  versus  !roly-» 
gamic  Theocracy."  In  the  indictment  were  sixteen 
counts,  extending  back  to  the  year  1854,  thus  at- 
tempting to  give  an  ex  post  facto  interpretation  to 
the  act  of  1862.  The  president's  health  was  feeble 
at  this  time,  and  on  the  application  of  his  attorney,  a 
continuance  was  granted  until  the  March  term.  One 
Thomas  Hawkins,  however,  was  convicted  during  this 
term,  on  the  evidence  of  his  first  or  legal  wife,  sen^ 
tenced  under  this  act  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor,  and  fined  $500.  But  the  severest 
portion  of  the  sentence  was  the  homily.  "  Thomas 
Hawkins,"  commenced  the  chief  justice,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  you — very  sorry.  You  may  not  think  so  now,  but 
I  shall  try  to  make  you  think  so  by  the  mercy  which 
I  shall  show  you. .  .The  law  gives  me  large  discretion 
in  passing  sentence  upon  you.  I  might  both  fine  and 
imprison  you,  or  I  might  fine  you  only  or  imprison  you 
only. .  .It  is  right  that  you  should  be  fined,  among 
other  reasons  to  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  en- 
forcing the  laws."^ 

Two  or  three  days  before  sentence  was  passed  on 
Hawkins,  this  being  of  course  a  test  case,  JDaniel  H. 
Wells  and  Hosea  Stout  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  Brigham  Young,  William  H.  Kimball,  and 
others  being  indicted  on  a  similar  charge.**    Wells 

"/rf.,46-7. 

"  Deseret  News,  Nov.  1,  1871.  For  adTcrse  commeDto  of  the  press  on  the 
Hawkins  case,  see  Austin  Ruse  River  RcveUU,  Garstm  Daily  RegtOer,  Sacra- 
merUo  Reporter,  Omaha  Alta,  in  Millennial  Star,  xxxiii  704-6.  In  ToumaencTs 
Mormon  Trialn  is  an  impartial  account  of  McKean*s  anti-Mormon  crusade. 

■"Wells  and  Stout  were  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Rich.  Yates,  at  the 
numth  of  Echo  cafion;  Toung,  Kimball,  Wm  A.  mckman,  0.  P.  EockweU, 
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was  admitted  to  bail,^  Stoat  and  KimbaU  were  handed 
over  to  the  anthorities  at  Camp  Dooglas,  and  Bri^- 
ham,  hearing  that  his  case  was  set  for  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  immediately  set  out  from  southern  Utah, 
where  he  was  sojourning,  and  travelling  over  350 
miles  of  mountainous  country  in  midwinter,  delivered 
himnclf  into  custody.  He  was  placed  in  charge  "f 
the  marnhal,  bail  being  refused  even  in  the  sum  of 
$500,000,  and  detainecTa  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
until  discharged  on  the  25th  of  April,  by  Justice 
White,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus." 

In  sore  disgust,  the  people  of  Utah  adopted  yet 
another  constitution,  which  was  forwarded  to  con- 
groHH,  together  with  a  memorial  for  admission  as  a 
state,  but  without  result.^  A  bill  was  passed  appro- 
priating $50,000  toward  the  expenses  oi  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor, 
who  gave,  among  other  reasons,  the  open  violation  of 
the  a<;t  of  18G2,  and  the  crimes  committed  against 
law  and  public  decency  in  the  name  of  religion,**  So 
far,  indeed,  did  the  governor  push  his  privilege,  that 
ho  inHifltcd  even  on  nominating  the  territorial  libra- 
rian and  the  superintendent  of  common  schools.** 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  superior 
courts  of  Utah  was  simply  lamentable.     During  a 

O.  D.  Grant,  and  Simon  Dutton,  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Back,  at 
Wann  HpiinKH.    Wood$'  liecoU.,  MS.,  47;  Millennial  Star,  xxxiu.  744,  80S-9. 

>*Tli()  proKocuting  attorney  asked  that  the  bail  be  fixed  at  $300,000,  bat 
tho  judKo  Hnid  ho  would  bo  satiafied  with  two  sureties  each  of  150,000.  De^ 
tret  Acwfit  Nov.  1,  1871. 

»»  MUlennial  Star,  xxxtU.  788-91.  In  the  case  of  Clinton  et  al.  vs  Engle- 
brecht  ut  id.,  tho  Judgment  rendered  for  $60,000  against  the  mimicipal  officers 
of  H.  L.  (Uty  for  sunpressing  an  unlicensed  liquor  store  was  reversed  by 
tho  stinrcnio  court.  Millennial  Star,  mcxiv.  290.  For  ^rounds,  see  SmUA*» 
A'Mr,  rroifrtMn,  and  Travels,  QS-9,  This  decision  annuUedindiotments  against 
moiT  than  120  persons. 

'^V  ropy  of  tho  memorial  and  constitntion  is  contained  in  Utah  PamphktM, 
PolUimL  no.  8.  Soo  also  Dt^rret  Nrw«,  March  6,  1872;  //otue  Afise.  Doc, 
4'J<i  rong.  IM  Sow.,  iii.  no.  105.  For  counter-petitions,  see  Id.,  iv.  no.  208; 
Sen.  iV#>.  Dor.,  4*2d  Cong.  2d  Sons.,  ii.  no.  118. 

«*  H'oof/fl'  Recoil.,  MS.,  60;  Millennial  Star,  xxxiv.  117-80;  Deterei  Newt^ 
Jan.  Ml,  I87'2j  J/oum  Miw,.  Doc.,  4id  Cong.  2d  Sess..  iiL  no.  155;  Utah  Jour. 
Leffidl.,  1872,  pp.  85-7.  For  resolution  censuring  veto,  and  in  £avor  of  con- 
vention and  oluotion  of  delegates,  soo  Id,,  1872,  pp.  104-6. 

"  Utah  Jotir.  LeyisL,  1872,  p.  30, 
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portion  of  McKean's  term  of  office  there  were  no 
funds  wherewith  to  defray  expenses,  and  the  so-called 
administration  of  justice  was  openly  burlesqued.  In 
1872  the  removal  of  the  chief  justice  was  urged  by 
the  legislature.^  This  was  not  yet  to  be;  but  after 
some  further  judicial  blunders^^^  he  was  finally  super- 
seded in  March  1875  by  David  T.  Lowe.* 


ga1 
do] 


For  ten  years  William  H.  Hooper  had  been  dele- 
te to  congress,  and  was  in  need  of  rest.  He  had 
one  his  duty  faithfully;  more  acceptably,  perhaps,  to 
members  of  congress  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  fill  his  place.  George  Q. 
Cannon  was  the  man  selected,  although  an  apostle 
and  a  practical  polygamist.  The  election  of  Cannon 
was  contested  by  George  R.  Maxwell,  registrar  of 
the  land-office,*  who  in  1870  had  received  a  few  hun- 
dred votes,  as  against  26,000  in  favor  of  Hooper;  but 
in  that  year  and  again  in  1874  had  no  well-grounded 
hope  of  success,  save  his  reliance  on  popular  preju- 
dice. At  the  first  session  of  the  forty-third  congress 
he  j^revailed  on  one  of  the  members  from  New  York 
to  introduce  a  resolution  embodying  a  number  of 
charges  against  the  apostle.  The  reading  of  his  cer- 
tificate was  then  demanded,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
he  had  a  majority  of  20,000  votes,  and  thjeroupon  he 
was  admitted.*^ 

*  Utah  Jour,  Legist,,  1872,  p.  231. 

'^  In  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  October  term,  1874,  McEean,  aft6rt]not- 
ing  Montesqaien,  'I  shall  first  examine  the  relation  which  laws  have  to  the 
nature  and  principle  of  each  government,*  'and  if  I  can  but  once  establish  it, 
the  laws  will  soon  appear  to  low  from  thence  as  from  their  source,*  stigma- 
tizes  the  Mormons  in  more  vile  and  insulting  phrase  than  had  been  used  even 
by  judges  Brocchus  and  Drummond.  See  Deaerei  News,  Oct  14, 1874;  MiUen* 
nial  Star,  xxxiii.  550. 

^  Harriaoii's  Grit.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  38.  See,  for  opinions  of  press  on 
McKean's  removal,  Millennial  Star,  xxxvii.  282-5;  for  message  of  the  presi- 
dent on  judicial  administration  in  Utah,  Sen.  Doc,,  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  no.  44; 
for  act  in  relation  to  judiciary,  Ilowte  Ex,  Doe,,  46th.  Cong.  Sd  Sess.,  xxvi.  d07. 

''Maxwell  entered  the  union  army  when  17  vears  of  age,  and  at  21  was  a 
brigadier-general.  During  the  war  he  had  botn  legs  broken,  his  right  arm 
fractured,  lost  three  fingers  of  his  left  hand  by  a  sabre-cut,  and  had  his  collar- 
txme  broken  by  grape-shot,  besides  receiviug  several  flesh  wounds.  Woods* 
BeeoUecthiv*,  MS.,  3y-4a. 

'^For  further  particulars  as  to  the  Cannon-Maxwell  contest,  see  Hoast  Misc. 
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The  contest  between  Cannon  and  Maxwell  was 
sharp  but  decisive,  a  thorough  canvass  being  made  by 
the  latter,  and  its  results  showing  how  completely 
the  saints  were  in  unison  with  their  church  leaders. 
Many  persons  could  have  been  found  better  qualified 
than  the  apostle,  notwithstanding  his  great  ability, 
but  Brigham  had  so  willed  it.  At  this  election,  if 
we  can  believe  the  chief  magistrate,  freedom  of  speech 
was  first  used  in  Utah,  and  by  Governor  Woods. 
Here  as  on  other  occasions^  he  intermeddled,  playing 

Z>oc.,  43d  Gong,  let  Sees.,  no.  49;  Houm  Com,  Eept,  43d  Cong.  Ist  Seas., 
484;  Argument  of  Halbert  £.  Paine,  in  Utah  Pamphlets,  PolUical^  no.  13; 
Millennial  Star,  90-100,  104-6;  Paddock's  La  Tour,  202;  8,  L.  C.  Tribune^ 
Nov.  30, 1872.  In  1 867  Hooper's  election  was  disputed  by  William  McQrarty. 
For  papers  in  the  case,  see  House  Misc.  Doc.,  40th  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  na  33; 
for  comments,  Deseret  News^  May  27,  1868.  At  the  opening  of  tiie  44tk 
conffress  Cannon's  seat  was  also  disputed  bv  a  man  named  Baskin. 

William  H.  Hooper  was  bom  at  the  old  homestead  known  as  Warwick 
Manor,  Eastern  Shore,  Md,  in  1813,  his  father,  who  died  during  William's 
infancy,  being  of  English  descent,  and  his  mother  of  Scotch  extraction.  When 
14  years  of  age  he  obtained  a  position  in  a  store;  and  from  this  b^inninfl  rose 
step  by  step,  until  in  1836  we  find  him  a  member  of  a  leading  commerciu  firm 
at  Galena,  llL  Daring  the  crash  of  1838  the  firm  suspended,  their  debts, 
amounting  to  (200,000,  being  afterward  paid  in  fulL  In  1850  he  moved  to 
Salt  Lake  Cil^  under  engagement  to  Messrs  Holliday  &  Warner,  commencing 
business  on  his  own  account  some  four  years  later.  In  1856  he  was  tempo- 
rarily apfKiinted  secretary  of  the  territoiy  after  the  death  of  Almon  W.  Bab- 
bitt, and  in  1859,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chosen  delegate  for  Utah  at  the  36th 
congress,  servins  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  39th,  40th,  and  41st  con- 

S esses.  In  I860  Mr  Hooper  was  appointed  a  director  of  Zion's  GooperatiTe 
ercantile  Institution,  and  in  1877  became  its  presictont,  retaining  that  posi- 
tion until  his  decease  at  the  close  of  1882.  For  further  particulars,  see  7\fi- 
Mgt's  Mag,,  t  369-85,  427-30;  Contributor,  iv.  184-6,  suppl.  25-7;  Beadle's 
Western  Wilds,  91-2;  Deseret  News,  Feb.  8,  1860.  Hooper  was  an  able 
speaker,  terse,  to  the  point,  and  forensic.  '  If,'  he  replied  in  answer  to  a  me- 
morial of  the  Salt  Lake  gentile  lawyers,  '  eon^piess  declined  to  enact  a  law 
that  would  have  enabled  Ghief  Justice  Ghase  to  pick  out  a  jnnr  that  should  con- 
vict Jefierson  Davis  of  treason,  ouffht  it  now  to  enable  Ghief  Justice  McKean 
to  pick  out  a  jury  to  convict  Brigham  Toung  of  polygamy  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  law  would  be  a  greater  ofience  agamst  the  spirit  of  democratio  re- 
publican institutions  than  is  the  existence  of  the  evil  thus  sought  to  be 
reached.' 

'^In  consequence  of  the  military  riot  above  mentioned,  the  police  were 
instructed  to  arrest  disorderly  or  drunken  soldiers  on  slight  provocation,  and 
fine  them  or  put  them  to  work  in  chain-gangs.  Aftier  protesting  without 
avail,  Woods  reported  the  matter  to  the  war  department,  and  theren]^ 
a  general  order  was  issued  to  the  commanders  of  mUitary  posts,  instructug 
them  not  to  allow  the  arrest  of  their  men  except  for  violation  of  the  known 
laws  of  the  land.  Soon  afterward  a  soldier  was  arrested  on  a  trifling  char^ 
whereat,  his  release  being  refused,  the  governor  proceeded  to  the  jail  with 
Major  Gordon  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  knocked  out  the  wall  with  a  bat- 
tering-ram, and  'amid  hurrahs  for  the  American  flag,  set  the  prisoner  free.* 
Woods'  RecoU.,  MS.,  53-5. 
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the  part  rather  of  a  sergeant  of  militia  than  of  a  ruler. 
A  woman  who  appeared  at  the  polls  and  offered  her 
ballot  was  refusea,  and  insisting  on  her  privilege,  was 
removed  by  the  police,  by  owler  of  Jeter  Clinton, 
judge  of  election.  Woods  protested,  whereupon  Clin- 
ton threatened  to  arrest  him,  but  after  an  unseemlv 
altercation,  the  latter,  according  to  the  governors 
account,  narrowly  escaping  being  lynched  by  the 
gentiles,  was  dragged  fainting  by  the  chief  magistrate 
into  a  gentile  store,  while  the  life  of  Woods  was  also 
threatened  by  the  Mormons.  The  matter  was  settled 
without  bloodshed.**  What  business  the  chief  magis- 
trate had  at  the  polls  he  does  not  explain,  though  he 
closed  the  proceedings  by  a  defiance  of  the  Mormons 
and  their  threats,  while  illustrating  what  he  considered 
freedom  of  speech  in  phrase  which  contained  at  least 
considerable  freedom  of  language. 

At  the  close  of  1874  Woods  retired  from  office,** 
his  successor  being  S.  B.  Axtell  of  California,  whose 
policy  brought  on  him  the  censure  of  the  gentile  press, 
by  which  he  was  accused  of  complicity  with  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  in  their  political  and  other  designs.*^ 
He  was  removed  in  June  1875,  his  successor  beinfi^ 
George  B.  Emery  of  Tennessee,  who  held  office  untu 
January  1880.    Emery's  policy  was  strictly  nfiutral^ 

"  See  for  ^e  memorial  presented  by  the  gentiles,  setting  forth  the  im* 
morality  and  despotism  of  the  Mormons  and  the  insecurity  of  life  among 
the  gentiles,  House  Miac.  Doe,,  43d  Gong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  120;  for  opinion  (» 
▼arioos  newspapers  on  the  Mormon  question,  Deseret  News,  Jan.  17,  1872; 
for  denial  by  gentile  merchants  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs,  as  alleged 
in  yarious  newspapers,  Id.,  May  8,  1872.  In  1867,  and  again  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woods,  it  was  proposed  to  annex  Utah  to  Nevada  without 
consulting  much  the  wishes  of  either.  For  reports  of  committee  of  the  senate 
of  Nevada  on  the  matter,  see  Nev.  Jour,  Ass,,  1867, 183-4,  ld5-7;  Jfev.  Jour. 
Sen,,  1871,  160-2;  MUUnnial  SUtr,  xzziii.  lGl-2. 

Samuel  Paul,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  who  served  for  four  years  as 
a  volunteer  during  the  war,  and  came  to  Utah  in  1865,  says  that  while  the 
Mormons  would  render  no  assistance  to  the  governor  or  his  so-called  ring, 
he  was  well  treated  in  all  the  settlements  which  he  visited.  PauVs  Utah 
IndderUs,  MS.  For  description  of  and  comments  on  the  political  ring  from  a 
Mormon  standpoint,  see  MiUenttkU  Star,  zxxiv.  68-70;  xxxvi.  120-2;  Tor  Vor- 
hees'  and  Wheeler's  bill,  introduced  April  1, 1872,  'to  aid  the  enforcement  ol 
the  Uws  of  the  territory  of  Utah,'  see  Deseret  News^  April  17*  1872* 

**  Harrison's  CrU,  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  32. 
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and  therefore  he  was  roundly  abused  by  the  gen- 
tile press."  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  as 
the  Mormons  were  now  for  the  first  time  left  un- 
disturbed, there  was  little  which  needs  record  in  their 
annals  as  a  body  politic,"  except  that  from  their  midst 
passed  one  whose  place  never  could  be  filled.  At 
the  obsequies  of  the  great  president  who  had  cut  the 
cords  of  slavery,  and  being  asked  to  banish  its  sister 
institution,  said  "  Let  them  alone,"  believing  that  ia 
time  it  would  banish  itself,  none  felt  the  nation  s 
loss  more  grievously  than  did  the  Mormons.  And 
now  on  the  29th  of  August,  1877,  Brigham  Young 
was  summoned  to  render  his  account  at  the  great 
tribunal  before  which  all  must  appear. 

Although  for  several  years  he  had  been  in  feeble 
health,  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  manifold  duties 
until  six  days  before  his  death.  Retiring  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  23d  of  August, 
after  delivering  an  address  before  the  bishops'  meet- 
ing in  the  council-house,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  cholera-morbus,  and  suffered  severely  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  Saturday,  when  he  obtained  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  opiates  being  administered  to  relieve  the 
pain  caused  by  cramping  of  the  muscles.  During  the 
afternoon,  however,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  set  in, 
and  throughout  this  and  the  following  day  he  continued 
to  moan  at  intervals,  though  when  asked  whether  he 
was  in  pain  he  invariably  replied,  "No,  I  don't  know 
that  I  am."  On  Monday  morning  there  were  strong 
symptoms  of  nervous  prostration,  among  which  was  a 
constant  moving  of  the  hands  and  twitching  of  the 

■^See  8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  April  14,  Juno  2,  1877. 

'<0n  the  22(1  of  April,  1876,  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  BnzQ,  visited  Salt 
Lake  City  on  hia  way  eastward;  and  on  October  3,  1875,  President  Grant, 
this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  president  of  the  United  States  set 
foot  in  the  territory.  For  account  of  these  visits,  and  tdso  those  of  Geneial 
Sheridan,  Henri  Kochefort,  Jay  Gould,  and  William  Hepworth  Dixon  in 
1874,  James  G.  Blaine  in  1873,  generals  Garfield  and  McClellan  and  the 
Japanese  embassy  in  1872,  see  files  of  the  Desertt  News;  Utah  Jour.  LetfiaL, 
1872;  VeiUromiUs'  Tour,  74-5;  TuUidgt's  Life  of  Young,  441.  SheritUn's 
visit  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  another  military  post  in  Utah, 
Provo  being  the  point  selected. 
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muscles.  During  all  this  time  his  only  nourishment 
was  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  and  brandy,  administered 
at  brief  intervals,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
the  latter  to  eight  of  the  former.  At  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  night  he  sank  into  a  comatose  condition, 
from  which  he  was  aroused  with  difficulty  by  stimulat- 
ing injections,  and  early  on  the  following  morning  he 
sank  down  on  his  bed  apparently  lifeless.  Artificial 
respiration  was  resorted  to,  and  hot  poultices  were 
placed  over  the  heart  to  stimulate  its  action.''  Thus 
his  life  was  preserved  for  a  few  hours  longer;  but  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  August, 
1877,  being  then  in  his  seven ty~seventh  year,  he 
passed  away  quietly,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
mtimate  friends,  the  last  rites  of  the  church  being 
administered  by  several  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  he 
responded  in  a  clear  and  unfaltering  voice,  "Amen  I  ""^ 
At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember the  remains  of  President  Young,  escorted  by 
members  of  his  own  family,  by  members  of  the  twelve, 
and  by  others  of  the  priesthood,  were  conveyed  to  the 
tabernacle,  the  coffin  Tbeing  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case 
draped  in  white  and  wreathed  with  flowers.  The 
funeral  rites  were  appointed  for  noon  on  the  following 
day,  and  during  each  hour  of  the  interval  a  constant 
stream  of  visitors,  numbering  in  all  some  twenty-five 
thousand,  passed  through  the  great  aisle  of  the  build- 
ing, all  being  allowed  to  stop  and  gaze  for  a  moment 

"^On  the  evening  of  Tnesday  a  oonsnltation  was  held  by  his  physicians, 
6.  K  Yoonc,  W.  F.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Benedict,  and  F.  D.  Benedict,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  fill  np  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels  by  injection,  for  the 
purpose  of  cansin^  an  action  through  the  alimentary  canal;  but  this  treat- 
ment  was  discontinued  on  account  of  fainting  symptoms.  The  coma  was 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  bowels,  which  checked  the  circulation 
to  the  heart  and  lungs.  Dueret  Ev.  yews,  Aug.  31,  1877. 

*' Francis  Dorr,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1850,  and  rendering  assistance 
to  the  Mormon  trains,  was  told  by  Brigham  that  he  would  ever  oe  welcome 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  paid  the  Mormons  a  visit  in  1877*  and  was  kindly  received 
by  flheir  prominent  men.  He  is  of  opmion  that  Brigham's  last  illness  was 
piurtlv  caused  by  fear  of  being  arrested  and  tried  for  complicity  in  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows -massacre.  Dorr* 9  Statement^  MS.,  3.  I  find  no  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  which  is  eztremelv  improbable,  in  view  of  the  evidence  and  the 
statements  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  at  the  Lse  trial  See  pp.  566-S, 
this  vol. 
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on  the  features  of  him  who  had  been  to  them  for  so 
many  years  as  their  God  on  earth,  their  faithful  guide 
and  counsellor.  Throughout  the  territory  flags  were 
hung  at  half-mast,  and  civic  and  religious  societies 
united  in  rendering  tribute  to  one  who  had  gained 
the  respect  and  almost  outlived  the  hatred,  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  It  was  indeed  a  day  of  mpuming  in 
Israel,  of  grievous  and  heart-felt  mourning,  for  to  all 
his  followers  he  had  been  a  friend  and  benefactor,  so 
far  as  they  would  accept  his  aid  and  receive  his  teach- 
ings. From  Europe,  also,  and  from  various  portions 
of  the  United  States,  came  messages  of  condolence, 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  death  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  excited  more  remark  than  would  that  of 
a  great  monarch. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  clouds  lowered  in  heavy 
masses  over  the  city  of  the  saints,  and  from  them  fell 
light  but  frequent  showers,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  multitudes  that  thronged  the  tabernacle;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  the  sun  rose  over  a  clear,  un- 
ruffled sky,  ushering  in  one  of  the  calmest  and  bright- 
est sabbaths  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Zion.  Long 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  services,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  persons  were  gathered  in  or  around 
the  tabernacle,  the  aisles,  the  doorways,  and  every 
inch  of  space  being  occupied.  The  building  was 
tastefully  decorated.  From  the  immense  arch  which 
spans  the  interior  depended  strands  and  garlands  of 
flowers  grouped  in  rich  profusion,  in  their  midst  being 
a  massive  floral  centre-piece.  Under  the  entire  gal- 
lery wreaths  were  festooned  between  the  pillars  with 
baskets  pendent,  the  front  of  the  platform,  the  stands, 
and  the  organ  being  draped  in  black.  The  cofiin, 
constructed  according  to  the  late  president's  orders,* 

**  Nearly  four  years  before  hia  death,  Briffham  gave  instmotioiui  as  to  his 
funeral,  and  at  the  same  time  a  namber  of  elders  care  orders  aa  to  their  own 
interment  'I,  Brlgham  Young,  wish  my  foneral  services  to  be  conducted 
after  the  following  manner:  When  I  breathe  my  last  I  wish  my  friends  to  pnt 
my  body  in  as  clean  and  wholesome  state  aa  can  conveniently  be  done,  and 
preserve  the  same  for  one,  two,  three,  or  foar  days,  or  as  long  aa  my  body 
can  be  preserved  in  a  good  condition.    I  want  my  coffin  made  of  plnmp  1^ 
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decked  with  chaplets^  but  stripped  of  its  case  and 
drapery,  stood  on  a  plain  catafalque  in  view  of  the 
congres^ation.  On  the  president's  stand  were  his 
councillors,  John  W.  Young  and  Daniel  H.  Wells. 
The  apostles,  of  whom  ten  were  present,  occupied 
their  accustomed  seats,  the  north  side  of  the  plat- 
form being  set  apart  for  the  bishops  and  councillors 
of  stakes,  and  the  south  front  for  the  city  council, 
the  band,  and  glee  club;  while  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  were  allotted  the  seats  immediately  facing 
the  stands,  his  four  brothers  being  in  front. 

Precisely  at  noon  the  vast  assemblage  was  called  to 
order  by  George  Q.  Cannon,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  president  8  family,  presided  over  the  ceremonies; 
First  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  two  hundred  voices  the 
hymn  commencing: 

"  Hark  from  afar  a  funeral  knell," 

to  a  tune  composed  for  the  obsequies  of  George  A. 
Smith,  whose  decease  occurred  in  1875,***  and  now 

inch  redwood  boards,  not  scrimped  in  lenffth,  but  two  inches  longer  than  I 
would  measure,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  wider  than  is  commonly  made 
for  a  person  of  my  breadth  and  size,  and  deep  enough  to  place  me  on  a  little 
comfortable  cotton  bed,  with  a  sood  suitable  pillow  for  size  and  quality;  my 
body  dressed  in  my  temple  clothin|f,  and  laianicely  into  my  comn,  and  the 
coffin  to  have  the  appearance  that  if  I  wanted  to  turn  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left  I  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  do  so.'  After  giving  instructions  as  to 
the  services  and  place  and  method  of  interment,  he  concludes:  '  I  wish  this 
to  be  read  at  the  funeral;  providing,  that  if  I  should  die  anywhere  in  the 
mountains,  I  desire  the  above  directions  respecting  my  place  of  burial  to  be 
observed;  but  if  I  should  live  to  go  back  with  the  church  to  Jackson  county, 
I  wish  to  be  buried  there.'  Address  of  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Deseret  Newt^ 
Aug.  31,  1877. 

***  George  Albert  Smith,  cousin  to  the  prophet  on  the  father's  side,  his 
mother  bemg  descended  from  the  Lymans  of  revolutionary  fame,  was  bom  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  in  1817.  In  the  sprinff  of  1833  the  family  started  for  Eirt- 
land,  wher&they  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  durinff  the  summer  George  was 
employed  in  quarrying  and  haulinff  rock,  and  other  duties  in  connection  with 
the  buildinff  of  the  Kirtland  temple.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  went  up 
to  redeem  Zion  in  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  returning  three  months  later  after  travel 
ling  some  2,000  miles,  most  of  the  way  on  foot.  Of  his  missionary  labors 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Ordained  a  member  of  the  first  quorum  of 
seventies  in  1835  and  an  apostle  in  1839,  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  band  at  the 
exodus  from  Kauvoo,  and  almost  until  the  day  of  his  deatn  took  a  prominent 
part  in  settling  and  redeeming  the  vales  of  Deseret.  Elected  member  for  Iron 
00.  under  the  provisional  state  government,  he  was  afterward  appointed 
church  historian,  and  represented  the  same  constituency  during  several  ses- 
sions of  the  territorial  legislature.  After  the  death  of  Heber  0.  Kimball  in 
1868,  he  was  appointed  first  councillor  to  Bri^ham,  having  previously  been 
elected  president  of  the  legislative  council,  which  latter  office  he  held  during 
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used  for  the  second  time.  Then  followed  prayer  by 
Franklin  D.  Richards,  after  which  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Daniel  H.  Wells,  Wilford  Woodruff, 
Erastus  Snow,  George  Q.  Cannon,  and  John  Taylor, 
A  second  funeral  hymn  was  sung,*^  a  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  Orson  Hyde,  the  congregation  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  remains  of  Brigham  Young  were 
conveyed  to  their  resting-place  at  his  private  cemetery 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  thousands  gathered 
to  witness  the  closing  ceremonies.^ 

.Some  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  presi- 
dent of  the  church,  stricken  with  mountain  fever  and 
seeking  for  the  remnant  of  his  followers  an  abiding- 
place,  had  stood  enwrapped  in  vision  on  the  Pisgah  of 
the  west,  and  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
desert  and  dead  sea  that  lay  beneath,  forecast  the 
future  glory  of  Zion.**  And  who  shall  say  that  he 
had  not  lived  to  see  his  vision  realized  ?  During  these 
years,  which  compassed  scarce  the  span  of  a  single 
generation,  he  had  built  cities  and  temples;  he  had 
converted  the  waste  lands  of  Deseret  into  gardens  and 
grain-fields;  he  had  laid  the  basis  of  a  system  of  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  that  was  already  the  envy 
of  older  and  more  favored  communities;  he  had  sent 
forth  his  missionaries  to  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  earth,  and  gathered  the  chosen  of  Israel  from  many 
nations;  he  had  rescued  myriads  from  the  sorest 
depths  of  poverty,  giving  to  all  a  livelihood,  and  to 

BIX  consecutive  sessions.  For  farther  particulars  as  to  his  life,  character,  and 
abilities,  see  Utah  Jour,  Legid,,  1876,  pp.  65-8;  Richard^  Narr.,  MS.,  94; 
Dtaeret  News,  Aug.  1 1, 18, 1858,  June  16,  Sept.  8, 1875;  8.  L.  O.  Tribune^  Sept. 
4, 11, 1875;  TuUidge's  lAfeofToimg,  suppL,  7,  13;  Towruend'i  Mormon  TriaU, 
47;  8.  L,  C,  Gonlributor,  1882,  passim;  Oodtnan*8  Bound  Trip,  230-3;  Beadlc'9 
Western  Wilds,  92-3  (with  cut).  In  1860  the  8oa.of  Geo.  A.  Smith  was  killed 
by  Navajos.  Deseret  News,  Dec.  6,  1860. 

*^  Composed  for  the  occasion  by  Charles  W.  Penrose. 

*'In  accordance  with  his  father's  instructions,  a  stone  vault  had  been  built 
by  John  W.  Young  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  cemeteiy.  It  was  of  cut 
stone,  dowelled  and  bolted  with  steel  and  laid  in  cement.  The  interior  was 
also  cemented  and  whitened.  Deseret  News,  Aug.  29,  1877,  where  is  a  full 
description  of  the  obsequies,  afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  en- 
titled Death  of  President  Brigham  Young, 

*»See  pp.  261-2,  this  vol 
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the  deserving  and  capable  a  competence.  All  this 
he  had  accomplished,  beginning  wellnigh  without  a 
dollar,^  and  in  a  region  forsaken  by  mankind  for  its 
worthlessnesSy  struggling  at  times  almost  hopelessly 
against  the  unkincUiness  of  nature  and  the  unkindli* 
ness  of  man. 

Esteemed  by  his  followers  as  an  angel  of  light, 
and  considered  by  his  foes  as  a  minister  of  evil,  an 
impostor,  a  hypocrite,  a  murderer,  he  was  in  fact 
simply  an  enthusiast,  a  bigoted  and  egotistical  enthu- 
siast, as  the  world  believes,  but  a  practical  and  far- 
sighted  man,  one  who  by  his  will,  ability,  and  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  human  nature  was  fitted  to  combat 
the  difficulties  that  beset  each  step  in  his  path  of  life, 
and  to  give  cohesion  to  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  which  his  people  was  composed.  "As  I  sat  near 
his  bed,"  remarked  Greorge  Q.  Cannon,  "and  thought 
of  his  death,  if  it  should  occur,  I  recoiled  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  view.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  indispensable.  What  could  we  do  without  himi 
He  has  been  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mouth, 
and  hand  for  the  entire  people  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Samts.  From  the  greatest  de- 
tails connected  with  the  organization  of  this  church 
down  to  the  smallest  minutisa  connected  with  the 
work,  he  has  left  upon  it  the  impress  of  his  great 
rnind.''^ 

Not  least  among  the  traits  in  the  character  of 
Brigham  was  the  faculty  for  accumulating  wealth; 
and  this  he  did,  not,  as  his  enemies  have  asserted,  by 

^  He  had  about  fSO,  then  almost  the  only  money  in  Utah. 


CUyqf  the  Saints,  290-4^  300;  ffjfde*9  Mormoniem,  137-8;  Tvilid(je'a  Li/e  of 
Toung,  456-8;  Utah  Pamphlets,  SeligiouSf  no.  3,  n.  19;  BowM  Aaron  the 
ConUnent,  8&-7;  Mackay's  The  Mormotu,  286;  StenJumee'e  EngHahtooman^ 
163-7;  Tovnifs  Wife  No.  19,  162-5;  BeadieU  Life  in  Utah,  265-7,  362; 
Hiehardeon'e  Beyond  the  MiaBiaeippi,  352-3;  Bae's  Westward  by  Bail,  106-7; 
Ludlow*s  Heart  qfthe  Continenl,  366-9,  371-3;  Busling,  Across  America,  177- 
8.  Mention  is  made  of  these  points  in  more  detail  on  pp.  200-6,  this  vol  A 
history  of  Brigham  Young  is  pabUshed  in  the  Deseret  News,  commencing  with 
the  iaine  of  Jan.  27,  1858,  and  oootinned  in  snbseqnent  numbers. 
Ban,  UxAB.   tf 
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foul  means,**  but  by  economy  and  close  attention  to 
his  business  interests.     Of  all  the  business  men  in 
Utah  he  was  perhaps  the  most  capable,  but  in  the  an 
of  making  money  he  had  no  set  system ;  merely  the 
ability  for  turning  money  to  account  and  for  taking 
care  of  it.     He  purchased  saw-mills  and   thrashing:- 
machines,  for  instance,  and  let  them  out  on  shares ; 
he  supplied  settlers  and   emigrants  with  grain  and 
provisions;  from  the  lumber  and  firewood  which  he 
sold  to  the  troops  at  Camp  Floyd  he  is  supposed  ti> 
have  netted  some  $200,000,  and  from  other  contracts 
a  much  larger  sum.     By  many  he  is  accused  of  en- 
riching himself  frgm  the  appropriations  of  tithes,  and 
by  plundering  alike  both  saint  and  gentile,  whereas 
none  paid  his  church  dues  more  punctually  or  sub- 
scribed to  charities  more  liberally  than  did  the  presi- 
dent.     That  with  all  his  opportunities  for  making 
money  honestly  and  with  safety  he  should    put  in 
peril  his  opportunities  and  his  high  position  by  stoop- 
mg  to  such  fraud  as  was  commonly  practised  among 
United  States  officials  of  exalted  rank,  is  a  chaise 
that  needs  no  comment.*^     He  had  a  great  advantage 
in  being  able  to  command  men  and  dictate  measures, 
but  he  did  not  rob  the  brethren,  as  many  have  as- 
serted.    At  his  decease  the  value  of  his  estate  was 
estimated  at  $2,500,000,*®  though  as  trustee  for  the 
church  he  controlled  a  much  larger  amount. 

**  Stenhonse,  for  instance,  relates  that  in  1852  he  balanced  his  acoonnt 
with  the  church,  amounting  to  $200,000,  by  directing  his  clerk  to  place  this 
sum  to  his  credit  for  services  rendered,  and  that  in  1867  be  dischsbrged  his 
liabilities,  amounting  to  $967,000,  in  a  similar  manner.  Rocfy  Motmlain 
Saints,  665.     Such  statements  are  pure  fiction. 

*^  In  the  records  of  the  internal  revenue  office  at  Washington  bis  total 
income  for  1870  is  stated  at  $25,500,  in  1871  at  $111,680,  and  in  1872  as 
$39,952. 

*^  It  has  been  stated  in  several  books  and  many  newspaper  paragrapbs  that 
Brigham  had  large  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  amount  being  placed 
as  high  as  $20,000,000.  This  is  entirely  untrue.  ^  Stenhouse,  for  instance, 
says  that  a  New  York  journalist  who  visited  him  in  1871  inquired  as  to  tbia 
report,  the  sum  bein^  then  stated  at  $17,000,000.  Brigham  replied  that  he 
had  not  a  dolUr  outside  of  Utah,  but  that  the  church  had  some  small  amouDt 
abroad  for  its  use.  The  following  extract  from  Michards'  Karr.^  MS.,  may 
serve  to  explain  the  matter:  *The  rumor  that  President  Young  ever  had  any 
money  in  tne  Bank  of  England  is  entirely  false.  .  When  I  was  in  Liverpockl  I 
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Brigham  was  certainly  a  millionaire,  but  his  for- 
tune barely  sufficed  to  provide  for  his  family  a  mod- 
erate competence,  for  he  had  married  twenty  wives,^ 
and  unto  him  were  born  more  than  fifty  children, 
of  whom  16  boys  and  29  girls  survived  him.  In  the 
body  of  his  will  the  wives  were  divided  into  classes, 
and  to  each  of  them  was  given  a  homestead,  the  sum 
of  $25,  payable  one  month  after  his  decease,  and  such 
amount  payable  in  monthly  instalments  as  in  the 
opinion  of  his  executors  might  be  needed  for  their 
comfortable  support.*** 

ox>ened  an  account  with  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  that  city,  but 
finding  their  charges  too  high,  transferred  it  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool, 
vhere  it  remained  between  1850  and  1867.  On  the  failure  of  the  bank  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  my  money.  There  was  a  time  in  our  business  when 
there  was  $20,000,  or  930,000  to  oar  credit.  This  money  came  from  the  profits 
on  publications,  and  from  the  deposits  of  people  who  wished  to  emigrate. 
Donations  were  also  remitted  to  us  from  Utah,  and  the  company's  fund  was 
sustained  by  the  emigration  business.'  Franklin  D.  Bichards,  the  author  of 
this  manuscript)  was  nephew  to  Willard  Richards,  who,  as  will  be  remembered, 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company.  See  p. 
415,  this  vol. 

;*'In  1869,  at  which  date  the  Boston  board  of  trade  visited  S.  L.  City, 
Brigham  said  that  he  had  16  living  and  4  deceased  wives,  and  49  surviving 
children.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Mormon  or  gentile  knew  how  many 
his  family  mustered.  Utah  Notett,  MS. ,  1-2.  In  WaiU*8  The  Mormon  Prophet^ 
191-214,  is  a  burlesqued  description  of  some  of  his  wives,  and  of  their  treat- 
ment. Wife  No.  19,  or  the  Story  of  a  Life  in  Bondage,  being  a  Complete  Ex- 
fw^  o/Mormonism,  b^  Ann  Elusa  Young ^  is,  though  the  writer  affects  to  be 
impartial,  rather  a  discharge  of  venom  by  a  woman  scorned.  She  was  of 
mature  age  when  married,  and  if  she  had  not  then  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  she  was  assuming,  one  would  think  that,  some  years 
later,  she  ought  at  least  to  have  had  discretion  enough  to  abstain  from  in- 
flicting her  book  and  lectures  on  the  public.  The  most  valuable  part  of  tiie 
work,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  value,  is  the  chapter  on  the  case  of  Young 
vs  Young,  in  which  Judge  McEean  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  f500  a  month  as 
alimony,  and  committed  defendant  to  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  it.  His  decision 
was  reversed  by  Judge  Lowe. 

»°For  copy  of  will,  see  S.  L.  G.  Tribune,  Auff.  19,  1883.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  Briffham  claimed  to  be  a  prophet  This  he  distinctly  denied.  In 
Utah  Notes,  MS.,  it  is  stated  that  the  lame,  halt,  and  blind  flocked  to  him  to 
be  healed,  and  that  he  used  great  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  One  man  who 
had  lost  a  leg  came  to  him  to  be  made  whole.  Briffham  said  it  should  be  as 
he  wished;  but  those  created  with  two  legs  would  have  two  legs  in  heaven; 
hence,  if  he  caused  a  new  one  to  be  framed,  the  man  would  E&ve  three  for 
all  eternity. 

Patriarch  and  President  John  Young,  brother  to  Brigham,  died  April  27, 
1870.  For  biographical  sketch,  see  Deseret  News,  May  4,  1870.  The  decease 
of  Joseph  A.,  Brigham's  eldest  son,  occurred  Aug.  10,  1875.  For  biography, 
see  Utah  Jour.  Legist,,  1876,  pp.  206-8.  On  July  10th  of  this  year  died 
Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Mormon.  His  age  was  92.  Among  others  whose  decease  occurred  during 
the  period  to  which  this  chapter  refers  may  be  mentioned  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
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a  native  of  Mendon,  Mw  ,  who  worked  on  his  {other's  fann  nntQ  he  w«i  16 
yeers  of  age,  afterward  beoominff  hotel-keeper,  and  later  proprietor  of  a  cot 
ton-mill  in  ^e  tame  state.  In  1830  we  tina  him  at  Quincy,  ilL,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  search  of  a  home,  and  where,  daring  the  foUowing  year,  he  was 
oonyerted  by  the  preaching  of  Orson  Hyde  and  John  £.  Page.  In  the  aatemn 
of  1840  he  was  ordained  an  elder,  and  in  the  snmmer  of  1845  an  apostle, 
most  of  the  interval  being  passed  in  missionary  work  in  the  easteni  states. 
In  Ajnil  1847  he  aooompamed  the  pioneerty  finally  settling  in  the  vaUey  two 
Tears  later.  After  some  farther  missionaiy  work,  he  was  appointed,  in  1860, 
brigadier-general  of  militia  in  the  Caohe  Valley  district*  where  he  Uved  until 
the  date  of  his  deoesse,  Sept.  8, 1869,  his  death  being  probably  ciased  by 
heart  disease.  When  the  provisional  govenmient  was  estabUsbed  he  repre- 
sented Salt  Lake  coimtv  in  the  leffisUture,  and  when  Utah  was  made  a  terri- 
tonr  was  chosen  a  memoer,  first  of  the  representatives  for  Salt  Lake  county, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  of  the  cooncil  for  Tooele  county.  Deserrf 
Kew$,  Sept.  8,  1869.  At  his  death  joint  resolations  were  passed  in  the  as- 
sembly as  a  tribate  of  respect^  for  which  see  Utah  J<mr.  Legid.,  1870, 185-6. 
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GHUBCH  AND  8TATB. 
1877-1885. 

COHVXESXCB  OV  THX  GhUBCK— BxOBOANIZAITOir  OF  THE  FIB8T  FbIMDEHOT 

— John  Tatlob  Appoimtkd  Pbxsident—Hib  AmAiuiics  avx>  Mixn — 
Thb  Edmunds  Bell— Its  Pbnaltiis— An  Ex  Post  Facto  Law— Polto« 
AMI8IS  DisnLANCHisxD— Utah  again  Ekjussd  APMiaaiON  as  a  Static— 
Opk&atzons  ov  thx  Utah  Coifxx88XON--<}oYXBNOB  Mubbat's  Mbssaob 
^His  Adbukistbatzon. 

Many  years  before  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  it 
was  predicted  that  whenever  that  event  should  hap- 
pen dissensions  would  occur  among  the  Mormons,  if 
not  entire  disintegration  of  the  sect;  for  die  when  he 
would,  or  succeed  him  who  might,  such  absolute 
power  as  he  possessed  would  never  be  tolerated  in 
another.  He  was  elected  at  a  time  when  his  people 
were  in  distress,  and  accepting  him  as  their  dehverer, 
they  had  almost  sunk  their  individuality,  vesting  him 
with  all  the  powers  of  pope  and  potentate.  But  now, 
it  was  said,  all  was  changed.  Contact  with  the  gen- 
tile world,  the  establishment  of  gentile  schools  and 
churches,  together  with  other  influences  that  had  long 
been  at  work,  were  telling  gradually  upon  their  faith. 
Already  they  had  grown  weary  of  the  yoke,  and  once 
Brigham  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  his  followers  would  no 
longer  exist  as  a  people.  Never  was  anticipation  so 
ill-founded.  The  world  was  now  to  learn  that  the 
inherent  vitality  of  Mormonism  depended  not  on  the 
existence  of  any  one  man  or  body  of  men,  not  even 
on  the  existence  of  the  twelve.  "If  every  apostle 
was  slain  but  one,"  remarked  Greorge  Q.  Cannon  at 
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the  October  conference  of  1877,  "that  one  had  the 
right  and  authority  to  organize  the  church,  and  ordain 
other  apostles  and  a  first  presidency  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

On  the  decease  of  the  president  of  the  church,  there 
was  for  the  second  time  in  its  history  no  quorum  of 
the  first  presidency,  to  which  authority,  and  to  no 
other,  as  the  prophet  Joseph  had  declared,  the  twelve 
were  subject.     Once  more,  therefore,  until  the  presi- 
dency was  reorganized,  the  apostles  must  step  forward 
and  take  its  duties  upon  themselves.^     At  a  meeting 
of  the  quorum,  held  two  days  after  the  obsequies  of 
Brigham,  ten  of  the  number  being  present,'  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  John  Taylor,  the  senior 
apostle  and  acting  president  of  the  apostles,  should  be 
sustained  in  his  ofiSce,  and  that  the  quorum  should  be 
the  presiding  authority  of  the  church.'     But  this  res- 
olution, as  well  as  the  election  of  all  the  authorities  of 
the  church,  from  the  twelve  down  to  the  deacons  and 
teachers,  must  be  indorsed  by  a  vote  of  each  quorum 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  people  assembled  in  con- 
ference. 

The  forty-eighth  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
church  was  held,  as  was  now  the  custom,  in  the  great 
tabernacle;*  and  in  addition  to  the  general  congre- 
gation, there  were  present  more  than  five  thousand  of 
the  priesthood.  First  was  presented  the  name  of 
John  Taylor;  then  in  their  order  and  separately  those 
of  each  member  of  the  twelve,  together  with  counci- 
lors John  W.   Young  and  Daniel   H.  Wells,'  the 

1  At  the  conference  above  mentioned,  George  Q.  Cannon  remarked  ^^^ 
had  been  much  exercised  about  the  organization  of  a  first  presidencyt  J*^^ 
he  wished  them  distinctly  to  understand  that  whenever  Ood  oomm>B<^ed  » 
first  presidencv  to  be  appointed  it  would  not  be  revealed  through  aay  oneW 
his  servant,  who  was  now  Ood*s  mouthpiece.*  Deaeret  News,  Oct.  10, 187/* 

^Apostles  Orson  Pratt  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  were  in  England  at  the  tin^ 
Millennial  Star,  xzxiz.  682.  They  arrived  two  or  three  weeks  Uter.  sf^ 
Deseret  News,  Oct  10,  1877.  . 

s General  EpUtie  of  the  Twelve,  in  MiOenmal  Star,  zzxix.  68(M.  ^*^ 
Deseret  News,  September  12,  1877;  Mormon  PaanpHleU,  ReUffknUt  np-  ^^ 

'Completed  in  1870.    A  d^cription  of  it  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  to1< 

^Daniel  H.  Wells  was  a  native  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  his  father,  v^^.^ 
direct  descendant  of  the  fourth  governor  of  Connecticut,  having  serr^d  ia  v^ 
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patriarch  of  the  church,^  the  presidents  of  the  seven- 
ties, and  other  church  dignitaries,  concluding  with  the 
lesser  priesthood.  The  votes  were  cast  first  by  the 
twelve,  then  by  the  patriarchs,  presidents  of  stakes, 
and  high  councils,  after  whom  followed  the  high 
priests,  the  seventies,  the  elders,  the  bishops,  with 
their  councillors,  the  priests,  deacons,  and  teachers, 

war  of  1812,  while  his  mother,  n^e  Catherine  ChapUi,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
revolutionary  soldier  who  fought  under  Washington.  In  the  spring  of  1834, 
being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  be  settled  at  Commerce  (Nauvoo),  and  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  SO  acres,  a  portion  of  which  he  afterward  donated  to  the 
Mormons  sb  a  site  for  their  temple.  He  was  among  the  foremost  to  aid  and 
welcome  the  saints  after  their  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  and  indignation  at 
their  maletreatment,  rather  than  sympathy  with  their  sect,  caused  him  to  join 
the  church  a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  exodus.  Arriving 
in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  September  1S48,  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  public  works,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil of  the  provisional  state  of  Deseret.  In  1857  he  was  elected  second 
councillor  to  Brigham  Young.  In  1864-5  he  was  in  charge  of  the  European 
missions,  and  was  afterward  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City  for  several  terms.  The 
part  that  he  played  in  the  history  of  Utah  as  lieut-gen.  of  the  Nauvoo  lenon 
IB  mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  Wells* NaiT.^  MS.,  1-8;  TuUidge^aJjife 
of  Brig.  Young j  suppL  1^-17;  The  Mormons  at  Home,  114-15;  Beadle's 
Western  WUds,  93. 

^  John  Smith,  son  of  Hymm  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Eirtland,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1832.  Nearly  two  years  after  the  assassination  of  his  father  in 
Carthage  jail  the  boy  set  forth  from  Nauvoo  in  company  with  Heber  C. 
KimbaU's  family.  Reaching  the  encampment  on  the  Little  Papillon,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Col  Thos  L.  Kane,  whom  he  nursed  through  a  danger- 
ous sickness,  probably  saving  his  life.  In  April  1848  he  started  for  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  company  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  though  only  15  years  of 
age,  performed  a  man*s  work,  or  rather  the  work  of  several  men,  driving  a  team 
composed  of  wild  steers,  cows,  and  oxen,  with  two  wagons  tied  together, 
standing  guard  sometimes  day  and  night,  bringing  in  wood  and  water,  herd- 
ing cows,  or  assisting  other  teams  as  occasion  needed.  In  the  spring  of 
ISSO  he  was  enrolled  in  the  battalion  of  life-guards,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  was  frequently  called  on  at  dead  uf  night  to  set  forth  in  pursuit  of 
marauding  Indians.  In  1852  occurred  the  decease  of  his  step-mother,  whereby 
he  was  left  alone  to  provide  for  a  family  of  eight  persons,  three  of  them  being 
aged  and  infiruL  in  1855  he  was  ordained  patriarch,  this  being  the  only 
office  in  the  church  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  direct  lineage. 
Ten  years  later  ho  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scandinavia,  and  arriving  in  Liver- 
pool with  a  sinsle  guinea  in  his  pocket,  about  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  meal 
and  pay  his  raiiroi^  fare  to  London,  borrowed  the  money  for  the  remainder 
of  his  passage.  After  two  years  of  missionary  labor  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  taking  charge  of  a  company  of  300  emigrants  on  board  the  ship  Monarch 
of  the  Sea,  Durmg  his  journey  across  the  plains  he  had  under  his  care  a 
large  party  of  Scandinavian  emigrants,  and  was  frequently  urged  by  the 
officers  at  government  posts  which  he  passed  en  route  to  remain  with  them 
for  a  season,  as  the  Indians  were  at  that  time  extremely  troublesome.  His 
answer  was:  'I  am  used  to  Indian  warfare,  and  have  only  provisions  enough 
to  take  us  home  if  we  keep  moving.  We  had  better  run  the  risk  of  fighting 
Indians  than  starve  on  the  plains.'  After  his  return  the  patriarch  was  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  his  calling  and  in  attending  to  his  business  interests. 
AiUobiog,  o/JohnSmU/i,  MS. 
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and  finally  the  entire  congregation.  During  the  pro- 
ceedingB  there  was  no  haste.  Ample  time  was  allowed 
for  objection  to  be  made  to  any  of  the  names  proposed 
or  to  any  of  the  propositions  offered;  but  throughout 
this  vast  gathermg  there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote. 
As  the  quorums  rose  to  their  feet,  and  with  uplifted 
hand  vowed  to  sustain  those  whom  their  leaders  had 
chosen,  the  choice  was  in  every  instance  confirmed  by 
assembled  Israel.  It  was  evident  that^  as  yet^  the 
church  was  in  no  danger  of  dissolution.' 

Addressing  the  congregation.  President  Taylor  re- 
marked that  the  apostles  were  thankful  for  the  confi- 
dence and  faith  that  had  been  manifested.  For  sev- 
eral  reasons  he  had  said  little  since  the  death  of  the 
president,  who  for  thirty-three  years  had  stood  prom- 
inently before  the  church.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  community,  he  felt  sad  at  heart.  Moreover,  a 
multiplicity  of  cares  now  devolved  upon  the  twelve, 
and,  so  far  as  his  position  was  concerned,  he  did  not 
wish  to  say  anything  that  might  influence  their 
choice,  but  desired  to  leave  the  minds  of  all  perfectly 
unbiased.  "If,"  he  said,  "we  could  carry  out  in  our 
lives  what  we  have  made  manifest  this  day  by  our 
votes,  the  kingdom  of  God  would  roll  forth,  and  the 
favor  and  blessing  of  God  would  rest  upon  us."  "No 
man  need  think  this  work  would  stop.  It  would  go 
on  and  increase  until  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  were 
accomplished,  and  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  could 
stay  its  progress."  Three  years  afterward®  John  Tay- 
lor was  elected  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  with  George  Q.  Cannon  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors.  The  vacancies  which 
thus  occurred  in  the  quoruin  of  the  twelve  were  par- 
tially filled  by  the  election  of  Francis  M.  Lyman  ^  and 

*  For  acoount  of  this  conference,  see  De»eret  News,  Oct.  10,  17,  1877. 

'  At  the  general  conference,  commencing  on  the  6th  of  October,  1S80. 

'  Francis  Marion,  the  eldest  son  of  Amasa  Lyman,  a  pioneer,  who  was 
excommanicated  in  1870,  was  but  seven  years  of  age  at  the  oate  of  the  cxodu 
from  Nauvoo.  As  an  instance  of  the  experience  of  Mormon  evangelists,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  ordered  on  mission  to  England  in  1851),  ho  waa 
compelled  to  lea\-e  his  nf  wly  married  wife  almost  destitute,  building  for  her 
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John  Henrj  Smith^^  Geoi^e  Teasdale  and  Heber  J. 
Grant  being  chosen  to  the  apostolate  on  the  death  of 
Orson  Pra^  which  occurred  in  October  1881/^ 

-with  his  own  hands  a  loff  hut  of  green  timber.  In  the  ipring  of  1803  he  set- 
tled at  Fillmore,  and  tnere  remained  until  1877>  when  he  was  appointed 
E resident  of  the  Tooele  stake.  Id  1800  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  leg!s- 
kture,  and  on  the  death  of  Orson  Pratt  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

^*The  son  of  Qeorge  A.  Smith,  and  a  natiye  of  Tenter  Qaarters,  where  he 
was  bom  Sept.  18,  1848.  The  first  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  mainly  at 
Pruvo,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  until  1874,  when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Europe,  returning  the  following  vear  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his 
lather,  whose  decease  occurred  a  few  days  after  lus  arrivaL  In  1875,  also,  he 
was  ordained  bishop  of  the  17th  ward  at  8.  L.  Cit^,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  called  to  the  apostolate.  For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council,  and  in  August  1881  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  debaten. 

^^  Orson  Pratt,  in  1881  the  only  survivins  member  of  the  first  quorum  of 
the  twelve,  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  church; 
and  for  his  championship  of  the  cause,  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  was  known 
as  the  Paul  of  Mormonism.  At  a  general  conference  held  in  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed church  historian  and  recorder,  retaining  this  position  until  his  de- 
cease, and  was  also  speaker  of  the  legislative  assembly.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  sciences,  including  that  of  the  pure  mathematics,  and  in  addition  to 
several  elementary  woru,  published  A  New  and  Etuiff  Method  ofSoltUion  qf 
the  Cubic  and  BimutdraUc  kquaUoM^  and  left  in  MS.  a  treatise  on  the  difier- 
ential  calculus,  a,  L.  0.  CorUrUnUort  iii.  58-61.  For  resolutions  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  see  Utah  Jour.  LegieL 

George  Teasdale,  a  native  of  London,  and  an  episcopalian  by  training, 
joined  the  church  iu  1852  being  then  in  his  2l8t  vear.  After  several  years  of 
missionary  labor,  during  which  he  was  appointed  in  1868  to  the  pastoral  care 
of  three  English  conferences,  and  in  1859  to  the  cham  of  the  Scottish  mis- 
sion, which  comprised  the  Bdinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee  conferences,  he 
was  ordered  to  set  forth  for  Zion.  Borrowm^  the  necessary  funds,  he  took 
a  steerage  passi^  for  New  York,  and  joumeymf^  over  the  plains  fiom  Flor- 
ence, accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  refined  and  delicate  woman,  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1801,  and  looked  about  him  for  something  to  do.  He  was  offered 
the  20th  ward  school,  a  position  which  he  at  once  accepted,  laboring  faithfully 
for  nearly  a  twelvemontn,  after  which  he  accepted  a  position  as  manager  of 
one  of  Brigham  Young's  stores,  under  the  diraotion  of  Hyrum  B.  Glawson. 
In  1807  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  general  tithing  office,  but  the 
following  year  was  ordered  on  a  mission  to  England,  in  company  with  Albert 
Garrington,  and,  among  other  duties,  filled  that  of  sub-editor  to  the  Miilermial 
Star,  B«tumin^  to  Utah  in  1809,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  railroad 
accident,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed  or  fatally  injured.  After 
further  labors  as  merchant,  missionary,  and  contractor,  being  chosen  mean- 
while a  hiffh-priest,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  for  the 
sessions  of  1882  and  1884.  In  1885,  being  then  in  his  50th  year,  he  was  still 
actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  church.  Autobiog,  qf  Oeo, 
TeasdoUe^  MS.,  passim. 

Heber  Jeddy  Gran^  the  son  of  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  whose  decease  occurred 
when  the  former  was  but  nine  days  old,  is  a  native  of  S.  L.  City,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1850.  At  fifteen,  the  family  being  then  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  obtained  a  position  in  an  insurance  office,  and  four  years  later 
started  an  a^ncy  for  himself.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  vari- 
oas  enterprises,  in  all  of  which  he  has  been  successful,  his  income  ranging 
from  ^,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  though  iu  1881  he  met  with  a  serious  reverse 
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Says  Mr  Burton  in  1861 :  ''Austin  Ward  describes 
John  Taylor  as  'an  old  man,  deformed  and  crippled/ 
and  Mrs.  Ferris  as  a  'heavy,  dark  colored,  beetle- 
browed  man/  Of  course  I  could  not  recognize  him 
from  these  descriptions — a  stout,  good-looking,  some- 
what elderly  personage,  with  a  kindly  gray  eye,  pleas- 
ant expression,  and  a  forehead  of  the  superior  order/'" 
When  I  was  introduced  to 'him  in  1884,  Mr  Taylor 
being  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  there  stepped 
forward  with  a  quick,  decisive,  nervous  tread,  greeting 
me  with  a  smile  and  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  a 
white-haired,  benevolent-looking  man  of  medium  height 
and  well-knit  figure,  long,  oval  face,  gray,  deep-set, 
penetrating  eve,  sauare,  broad  forehead,  and  firmly 
clasped  lips,  displaymg  a  fixed  determination,  slightly 
tinged  with  melancholy,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  passed  through  many  trying  scenes, 
not  the  least  among  which  was  the  escape,  as  by  a 
miracle,  from  the  tragedy  of  Carthage  jail,  and  who 
knew  that  he  had  still  many  trials  to  undergo." 

Days  of  tribulation  were  indeed  at  hand.  The 
saints,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  buffeted, 
afflicted,  tormented  for  opinion's  sake,  were  again, 
after  a  brief  respite,  to  be  subjected  to  so-called  chris- 
tian influence.  The  anti-polygamy  law  of  1862  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  inoperative,  although  declared  con- 

throngh  the  destraction  by  fire  of  the  Utah  Tinegar-workB  at  Ogden,  of  which 
he  was  proprietor.  In  1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
S.  L.  City  council.  After  being  called  to  the  apostolate,  ne  travelled  exten- 
sively, in  the  interest  of  the  church,  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico.  Thouff h  still  but  30  years  of  age  and  in  feeble  health,  his  average 
weight  being  only  145  lbs,  while  in  stature  he  was  considerably  over  six  feet, 
Mr  Grant  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  energy  displayed  bv  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Mormon  patriarchs.  Autobiog,  o/HeSer  J.  Orani,  MS. 

"  CUy  of  the  Saints,  328. 

^  Descriptions  of  Ft'esident  Taylor's  appearance  will  be  found  in  many  of 
the  books  written  on  Mormonism,  some  of  them  fair  and  accurate,  as  is  bur- 
ton's, and  others  varying  in  degrees  of  absurdity  from  that  of  Lady  Dnffus- 
Hardy,  who  speaks  of  hmi  as  a  man  'with  a  rather  large,  loose  mouth,  and 
cunning  gray  eyes,  which  look  aa  though  they  would  never  let  you  see  what 
was  gomg  on  behind  them,'  down  to  the  one  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
N'fw  York  Sun,  who  in  1879  stated  that  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  that  his 
appearance,  manner,  and  speech  were  those  of  a  member  of  the  British  parlia^ 
ment.  See  Dtifftis- Hardy's  Through  Cities  and  Prairie  Lands,  117;  Jbeserd 
News,  Nov.  12,  1879. 
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fiiitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  Poland  bill  only  one  conviction  was  made, 
that  of  George  Reynolds,  private  secretary  to  Brigham, 
the  man  being  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment." 
Both  these  measures  were  sufficiently  ill-advised,  and 
rank,  perhaps,  among  the  clumsiest  specimens  of  legis- 
lation as  yet  devised  by  man;  but  it  remained  for  the 
Edmunds  bill  to  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity  by  virtu- 
ally setting  aside  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  persons  living  at  any 
time  with  other  than  their  legal  wives. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  approved  March  22, 
1882.  and  of  which  brief  mention  has  already  been 
made,^*  polygamists  were  made  liable  to  punishment 
by  fine  not  exceeding  ^500  and  imprisonment  not  ex« 
ceeding  five  years,  the  president  being  authorized  to 
grant  amnesty  on  such  conditions  as  he  saw  fit  to 
those  who  might  have  oflTended  before  the  passage  of 
the  act,  provided  the  conditions  were  afterward  com- 
plied with.  Cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  the 
marriage  relation  or  otherwise,  was  declared  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  In  all  prose- 
cutions for  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion— ^the  three  ofienses  being  classed  together,  though 
difiering  widely  in  law — it  was  to  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  challenge  that  a  juryman  lived  or  had  ever 
lived  in  these  practices,  or  believed  it  right  for  one  so 
to  live.     No  polygamist  was  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at 

^^  He  WM  indicted  and  conyicted  at  S.  L.  City  in  1874.  An  appeal  waa 
taken  to  the  Bupremo  court  of  Utah,  and  the  caae  dismiaaed  on  the  ground 
that  the  £p«nd  jury  had  been  illegally  constituted.  In  October  1875  he  was 
aoain  indicted,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  fine 
of  $500.  After  a  long  but  useless  struggle,  the  case  being  argued  before  the 
Supreme  court  by  the  attomey-seneral  for  the  prosecution,  and  by  Sheeks  & 
Bawlins  of  S.  L.  City  for  appellant,  Reynolds  was  finally  committed  to  jail 
in  Jan.  1879.  For  review  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  by  George  Q. 
Cannon,  see  UUih  PampldeU^  PolUiad,  no.  19. 

^  See  p.  395,  thia  volume. 
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any  election,  or  to  hold  any  position  of  public  trast, 
honor,  or  emolument. 

AH  the  registration  and  election  offices  throughout 
the  territory  were  declared  vacant,  and  all  duties  re- 
lating to  the  registration  of  voters,  the  conduct  of 
elections,  the  receiving,  rejection,  canvassing,  and  re- 
turn of  votes,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates,  were  to 
be  performed  by  persons  selected  by  a  board  of  five 
commissioners,  of  whom  three  might  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.^  After  scrutiny  by  the  board 
of  the  returns  of  all  votes  for  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  certificates  were  to  be  issued  to  those  who 
had  been  l^ally  elected,  and  on  or  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  an  assembly,  the  members  of  which  had  been 
so  elected,  that  body  mi^ht  make  such  laws  as  it  saw 
fit  concerning  the  offices  declared  vacant,  provided  they 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  organic  act  and  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.*^ 

The  Edmunds  act,  intended  to  be  supplementary  to 
the  act  of  1862  and  to  the  Poland  bill,  is  virtually  a 
penal  statute,  as  indicated  by  its  title, '^ A  bill  to 
amend  section  5352  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  bigamy,  and  for  other 
purposes."  It  is  also  an  ex  post  facto  law,  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  wherein  the  judicial  function, 
after  being  misinterpreted,  is  usurped  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive— one  that  might  not  have 

^*  The  secretary  of  the  territory  was  to  be  the  secretaiy  of  the  board,  keep 
a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  attest  its  action. 

"  For  copy  of  the  Edmunds  act,  see  (/nited  States  SUUuteSt  47tli  Cong.  Isl 
Sess.,  30-2;  Utah  CommisaUm^  1-5;  S.  F,  Call,  Feb.  i7»  1882.  As  soon  as  its 
passage  became  known  in  Utah,  petitions  asking  congress  to  send  a  deputation 
to  investigate  matters  before  enforcing  hostile  legislation  were  signed  by 
75,000  persons,  some  refusing  to  aaa  the  petition^  amonff  them  fVed.  H.  and 
Sam.  M.  Auerbach,  who,  though  declining  merely  on  tne  ground  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  politics,  sufiered  in  ooosequence.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mass-meeting  called  oy  the  anti-polygamy  society  was  held  at  the 
methodist  church,  among  the  speakers  beins  Qov,  Murray  and  Judge  Bore- 
man.  For  resolutions,  see  Hand'Book  qf  Mortnoniam,  87.  For  principles 
adopted  by  the  liberal  party  at  their  convention  in  October  1882,  see  Impw^ 
taMt  Doc  Bearing  on  PoliL  Queit,  in  Utah,  10-13;  for  declaration  of  principiles 
by  people's  party,  7(2.,  7-9.  The  speeches  of  Vest,  Morgan,  Call,  Brown, 
Pendleton,  and  Lamar  against  the  bill  daring  the  final  delate  in  the  senate 
were  afterward  publishea  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Dtfenee  qf  the 
dmstUuiUmal  and  Beligunu  Bights  qfthe  PtopU  qf  Utah, 
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been  amiss  in  the  days  of  the  star-chamber,  but  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
American  constitution;  and  the  more  so  when  we 
consider  that  the  Mormons,  driven  by  persecution  out 
of  the  United  States,  settled  in  what  was  then  no 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  though 
aiding  in  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  that  terri- 
tory, as  did  the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1636, 
when  they  fled  from  the  sectional  intolerance  of 
Massachusetts. 

But  not  only  were  the  Mormons  to  be  judged  as 
criminals  by  an  ex  post  facto  law — one  that  barred 
the  statute  of  limitations,  and  if  strictly  enforced 
would  bring  within  its  pale  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  adult  male  population  of  the  United  States — 
they  were  also  to  be  stripped  of  the  franchise,  and 
made  ineligible  for  office.  It  was  argued  in  the  sen- 
ate that  this  was  no  penalty,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  as  a  rule,  to  deprive  men  of  the  suffrage,  and 
disqualify  them  for  office,  is  not  a  severe  punishment; 
but  in  Utah,  where  at  least  five  hundred  lucrative 
positions  would  have  been  laid  open  to  a  hungry  horde 
of  gentile  office-seekers,  the  suffrage  was  worth  more 
thsin  houses  and  lands,  for  by  the  ballot  alone  could 
be  held  in  check  the  greed  of  demagogues,  who  sought 
the  control  of  the  territory  as  a  field  for  plunder  and 
oppression.  The  bill  virtually  proposed  to  disfran- 
chise a  people,  and  to  govern  them  by  a  committee  of 
five  men,  or  at  least  to  create  a  government  by  a 
minority  over  a  large  majority;  for  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  five  men,  of  whom  a  quorum  be- 
longed to  the  same  political  factfon,  would  decide  im- 
partially on  the  electoral  (j^ualifications  of  the  people. 
it  was  so  expressed,  and  its  measures  were  indorsed 
by  the  congress  and  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  being  not  whether  congress  had  power 
to  repeal  anv  or  all  of  the  laws  in  each  of  the  terri- 
tories, and  intrust  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial functions  to  whomsoever  it  pleased — this  was 
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not  disputed — ^but  whether  it  was  at  liberty  to  vio- 
late for  any  purpose  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the 
constitution. 

If  there  be  anything  sacred  in  the  American  con- 
stitution, or  in  the  annals  of  American  jurisprudence, 
it  is  that  in  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  should 
be  tried  by  an  impartial,  and  not  by  a  packed,  jury- 
by  men  opposed  to  him  through  interest  or  prejudice, 
and  on  whom  a  religious  test  is  imposed  as  a  qualifi- 
cation. Under  the  Poland  bill  it  was  ordered  that 
grand  and  petit  juries  should,  if  possible,  be  composed 
in  equal  proportions  of  Mormons  and  gentiles,  or  non- 
Mormons.  The  latter  included,  in  1 874,  about  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  as  this 
measure  gave  to  them  the  same  representation  in 
juries  as  was  allowed  to  the  remaining  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  its  injustice  is  suflSciently  apparent.  But 
under  the  Edmunds  act  juries  might  oe  composed 
entirely  of  gentiles,  thus  giving  to  twenty-two,  or  at 
that  date  perhaps  twenty-five,  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion the  control  of  the  entire  criminal  proceedings 
in  Utah,  although  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the 
arrests  made  in  the  territory  were  among  gentile 
citizens.  ^' 

Before  striving  to  regenerate  the  Mormons,  it  would . 
seem  that  congress  should  have  attempted  the  regen- 
eration of  the  gentile  portion  of  the  population  of 
Utah.  At  the  time  when  the  Edmunds  bill  was 
passed,  all  the  keepers  of  brothels,  and  nearly  all  the 
gamesters  and  saloon-keepers,  were  gentiles.  Two 
hundred  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  towns 
and  villages  in  the  territory  contained  not  a  single 
bagnio. ^^  Until  gentiles  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City 
there  were  seldom  heard  in  its  streets  or  dwellings  oaths, 
imprecations,  or  expletives;  there  were  no  place- 
hunters  or  beggar-politicians;  there  was  no  harlotry; 

i>  For  criminal  statistics,  taken  mainly  from  the  oeiisas  of  1880,  see  p.  304» 
this  vol, 

*•  Utah  and  Us  People,  21.  Of  the  gamblers  98  per  cent  were  gentiles,  sad 
of  the  saloon-keepers  94  per  cent. 
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and  there  was  neither  political,  nor  judicial  prostitution. 
The  Mormons  were  a  people  singularly  free  from  vice 
— unless  that  can  he  called  a  vice  which  forms  part  of 
the  tenets  of  their  church — and  they  were  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  sober,  and  thrifty  communities  in 
the  world. 

Partly  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the 
Edmunds  act,  the  Mormons  once  more  asked  that 
Utah  be  admitted  as  a  state.  Seventy-two  delegates 
from  the  different  counties  met  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
during  a  nine  days'  session  drew  up  a  constitution,*^ 
which  was  duly  presented  by  Delegate  John  T.  Caine, 
but  with  the  usual  result;  and  now  the  Mormons  were 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  commission.  The 
members^  went  to  work  vigorously;  between  1882 
and  1884  some  twelve  thousand  persons  were  dis- 
franchised,^ and  at  the  latter  date  all  the  municipal 
and  other  oflScers  in  the  territory  living  in  polygamy 
or  unlawful  cohabitation  were  superseded,  each  elector 
being  also  required  to  swear  that  he  was  not  so  living. 
It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  speculation  to  esti- 
mate how  many  voters  would  be  disqualified  if  the 
law  against  illicit  cohabitation  were  enforced  in  other 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  commission  was  seconded  by  Governor  Eli  H. 
Murray,  who  succeeded  Emery,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake 

**For  copy,  Bee  CoMtU,  State  of  Utah,  Its  proviaioiis  were  directed 
mainly  against  the  Edmunds  bill. 

^  Their  names  were  Alex.  Ramsey  of  Minnesota,  Algernon  S.  Paddock  of 
Nebraska,  G.  F.  Godfrey  of  Iowa,  Ambrose  B.  Carleton  of  Indiana,  and  James 
B.  Pettigrew  of  Arkansas.  For  brief  biographical  sketches  of  these  men,  see 
CorUrib,,  iii.  315-16. 

**  Special  Hept  Utah  Commimon,  1884,  p.  18.  In  Barclay*^  Mormoniftm 
Exposed^  18,  the  number  is  erroneously  ffiven  at  16,000.  Mormonism  Ex- 
potfedt  The  Other  Side,  an  English  View  of  the  Case,  by  James  W.  Barclay ,  is 
a  pamphlet  originally  published  in  the  Nineteenth  CenturyAfagaziney  and  con- 
taining a  brief  and  impartial  statement  of  affairs.  Mr  JBarclay  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  parliament.  Though,  as  he  admits,  he  went  to  Utah  with 
strong  prejudices,  he  comes  to  this  conclusion:  'Mormonism,  apart  from 
polygamy,  which  seems  to  me  a  temporary  excrescence,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
grow,  and  probably  be  the  religion  of  the  settlers  or  farming  classes  in  the 
mountainous  country  between  the  great  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  California  on  the  west.' 
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City  on  the  28th  of  February,  1880,  and  in  1884  was 
again  appointed.     His  message  for  1882  was  in  the 
mood  of  former  governors  of  Utah,     "In  no  sense, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,"  he  remarked,  "is  the 
sovereignty  of  church  over  state  in  unison  with  the 
language  or  spirit  of  the  constitution,  or  your  country's 
laws.     That  political   power  is   wielded   by  church 
authority  throughout  Utah  is  a  fact;  that  oj£cers  of 
the  church  exercise  authority  in  temporal  affairs  is  a 
fact;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  is  supreme, 
and  its  practices  followed,  the  laws  and  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary,  is  a  fact.     These  being 
true  in  whole  or  in  part,  I  submit:  Do  you  believe 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
its  humanity,  will  much  longer  forbear  to  assert  its 
authority  in  support  of  its  absolute  and  undoubted 
sovereignty?     Abiding  peace,  so  much  needed,  and 
abundant  prosperity,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  can 
never  belong  to  the  good  people  of  Utah  until  the 
symbol  of  the  United  States  is  universally  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  absolute  sovereignty."     Touching 
the  matter  of  tithing,  he  said:  "The  poor  man  who 
earns  a  dollar  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  is  entitled 
to  that  dollar.     It  is  the  reward  of  honest  toil,  and  he 
should  be  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.     Any 
exaction  or  undue  influence  to  dispossess  him  of  any 
part  of  it,  in  any  other  manner  than  in  payment  of  a 
legal  obligation,  is  oppression."^     One  would  think 
that  after  two  years'  residence  in  Utah  the  governor 
ought  to  have  learned  at  least  that,  among  the  saints, 
the  payment  of  tithes  is  an  optional  matter. 

Among  the  first  important  acts  of  Governor  Mur- 
ray was  to  grant  to  Allan  G.  Campbell  a  certificate 
of  election  as  delegate  to  congress,  although  he  re- 
ceived only  1,350  votes  as  against  18,568  polled  for 
George  Q.  Cannon,^  and  to  declare  that  the  latter 

"The  governor's  messages  for  each  year  will  be  found  in  Utah  Jour, 
LegiitLt  and  of  late  vears  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  See  also  the 
files  of  the  I/eseret  Kewa,  and  other  U  tah  journals. 

'^Barclay's  Mormomam  Expoaed,  18-19.    The  certificate  was  rejected  by 
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was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,^  notwithstand-- 
ing  that  he  held  a  certificate  of  citizenship.  Thus  the 
chief  magistrate  took  upon  himself  a  function  alto- 

(•'ingi'eaa.  For  papers  in  the  case,  see  Hou»t  Misc.  Doe.,  47th  Gong.  1st  Sess., 
no.  25.  The  seat  was  declared  vacant,  and  in  1882  John  T.  Gaine  was  elected. 
In  1884  he  was  reelected.  Mr  Caine  was  a  native  of  Kirk  Patrick,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  he  was  bom  in  1829.  Arriving  in  New  York  in  1846,  not  as  a 
proselyte,  bat  as  an  emigiant,  he  joined  the  church  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
about  the  time  when  the  nioneers  set  forth  from  Council  BlufEs.  In  Septem- 
ber 1832  he  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  and  found  occupation  as  a  school-teacher 
at  Big  Cottonwood.  Soon  afterward  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
trustee  in  trust,  and  in  that  capacity  won  the  confidence  of  Brigham  Youu^. 
Sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  aftorhia 
return  assistant  secretary  of  the  legislative  oounciL  In  1874  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  that  body,  being  reelected  for  the  three  ensuing  terms.  TuUidye's 
Mag.,  ii.  468-73. 

For  laws  regulating  elections,  see  Utah  Election  Law»,  1878,  1882.  In 
1884  the  Utah  legislature  consisted  of  12  counsellors  and  24  representatives, 
elected  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  in  August  of  every  odd  year,  the  ses- 
sions commencing  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  every  even  year,  and 
lasting  for  not  more  than  60  days.  For  list  of  members  elected  in  1883,  see  Ut<ih 
Gazetteer,  1884,  p.  268.  In  1878  a  criminal  procedure  act  was  passed,  and  in 
1870  a  civil  practice  act,  the  text  of  which  is  given  in  Utah  Laws,  1878, 60-105; 
Utah  Acta  Legist.^  17-124.  For  further  acts,  proceedings,  and  memorials  of 
the  Utah  legislature,  see  Utah  Laws  and  Utah  Acta  LegisL,  1870,  pp.  11-12, 
133,  146,  148;  1872,  25-6,  41-2;  1878,  27-37,  169^70;  1880,  45,  95-6;  1882, 
106,  passim;  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1872,  pp.  23-4,  1876,  24-5,  31,  104-5;  1878, 
86,  45-6,  225-6,  339,  passim. 

^  8.  F.  Call,  Jan.  9,  1881.  As  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  the  Edmunds 
act  was  declared  constitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
For  decision,  see  8.  F.  Alta,  March  24, 1885.  For  argaments  against  the  act, 
see,  amoi^  others,  the  speech  of  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Brown  of  Georgia,  Jan.  11, 1884, 
in  Cong.  Globe;  Utah  Drfence  Constit.  and  Religious  RigMs;  Stillman^s  The 
Mormon  Question;  Barclay*s  Mormonism  Exposed;  Utah  and  its  People  (by. 
an  ex-U.  S.  official);  Goodrich's  Mormonism  UnveUed;  Black's  Federal  Juris- 
diction in  the  Territories,  Senator  Brown's  argument  is  very  forcible,  though 
perhaps  a  little  strained.  Quoting  the  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  reads, 
'Nor  shall  any  person  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,*  ne  cites  Blachstone^s  Comm.,  36,  *  Offices  which  are  a  right  to 
exercise  a  public  or  private  employment,  and  to  take  the  fees  and  emolumeuts 
thereto  belonging,  are  also  incorporeal  hereditaments,*  etc.  So  the  chief 
justice  in  2  Ala.,  N.  8.,  p.  31,  remarks,  'An  office  is  as  much  a  species  of  prop- 
erty as  anything  else  capable  of  being  held  or  owned.*  Comparing  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  with  the  U.  S.  constitution,  he  quotes  Judge  Strong  in  the 
case  of  Huber  vs  Reily,  in  Smithes  Pennsylvania  Repts,  iii.  117.  'There  arc,  it 
is  true,  many  things  which  they  [judges  of  election]  may  determine,  such  as 
age  and  residence  of  a  person  ofifering  to  vote,  whether  ho  has  paid  taxes.' 
'But  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  and  as  a  consequence 
forfeited  his  right,  is  an  inauiry  of  a  different  character.  Neither  our  consti- 
tution nor  our  law  has  conferred  upon  the  judges  of  elections  auy  such  judi- 
cial functions. '  Thus  with  other  features  of  the  bill.  As  the  senator  remarks, 
'There  are  probably  twenty  times  as  many  persous  practicing  prostitution,  or 
illegal  sexual  intercourse,  m  the  other  parts  of  the  union  as  the  whole  num- 
ber who  practice  it  in  Utah.'  For  arrests,  prosecutions,  and  convictions  under 
the  Edmunds  act,  and  cases  of  persons  committed  for  contempt  for  refusing 
to  answer  questions  under  Ghief  Justice  Zane's  ruling,  see  8,  L.  G.  Tribune, 
Nov.  4,  7,  1884;  8.  F.  Alta,  Oct.  4,  8.  1884;  Jan.  25,  Apr.  14,  1885;  8.  F. 
Chronicle,  Jan.  31,  Apr.  30,  May  10,  23,  1885;  8.  F.  Call,  Nov.  8,  May  23^ 
Hut.  Vxjlh.   H 
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gether  outside  the  intent  of  the  national  legislature 
as  expressed  in  the  Edmunds  act,  which  was  at  best 
but  a  temporary  and  ill-judged  measure,  and  one  that 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
United  States  was  unconstitutional. 

Not  content  with  this  puerile  display  of  authority, 
the  governor,  at  the  conclusion  of  what  he  terms 
"the  faithful  labors  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Edmunds  act,"  recommended  that  the  legis- 
lature be  abolished,  and  that  Utah  be  placed  entirely 
under  control  of  a  commission  to  be  selected  by  the 
president,  not  as  was  done  with  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  to  reduce 
its  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  serfs;  "for,"  he 
remarks,  "I  confidently  believe  that  from  such  action 
by  congress  and  a  council  composed  of  men  loyal  to 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  there  would  come  that 
adjustment  of  wrongs  and  termination  of  contentions 
so  earnestly  prayed  for  by  those  in  Utah  who  possess 
the  intelligence  and  one  third  of  the  wealth  of  the 
territory."*  To  the  Mormons,  as  it  would  seem,  he 
denied  the  attribute  of  intelligence;  and  by  such  rulers, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  has  this  people  been  mis- 
governed— a  people  which  to  impartial  observers  has 
been  subjected  to  abuse,  calumny,  and  persecution 
such  as  are  almost  without  parallel,  even  in  their 
Hebrew  prototype. 

1884,  May  II,  26, 1885;  8,  F.  BuUeUn,  Apr.  21, 1885;  SacramefUo  RecUmon, 
Apr.  25,  May  23,  Oct.  7,  1S84;  Jan.  21,  22,  30,  Feb.  6,  9,  11,  March  13,  16, 
Apr.  27,  28,  30,  May  1,  12,  14,  15,  20,  21,  22,  29,  30,  June  4,  29,  1885.  For 
prosecutions  in  Arizona,  see  Id.,  Sept  29,  Nov.  28,  1884;  Apr.  8,  13,  1885. 
At  Paris,  Id.,  polygamista reeiated  arrest.  Id.,  Ma^  12, 15, 21, 1885.  In  1880 
farther  alterations  were  made  in  the  first  and  third  judicial  districts,  for  which, 
see  Utah  Laws,  1880,  pp.  67-8. 

^S.  L.  City  Tribune,  Nov.  28,  1883.  The  governor's  policy  was  Indoned 
by  President  Arthur,  and  of  course  by  the  gentile  community  of  Utah.  See 
Id.,  Dec.  23,  1883. 
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CHAPTER  XX^ 

SETTLEMENTS^  SOCIETT,  AKD  E 

Population  and  Statibtigb— Salt  Lake  Cirr— ' 
Tabebnagle— Thb  Museum— Condition  of 
TiNonYS  Fbatubes—Salt  Lake  County— I 
Cache  County— Ejch  County— Summit  Co 
Nephi- PROVO — Uintah,  Emeby,  San  Juan 
Countibs^-Sanpetb  and  Sevier  Counties — 1 
INOTON  Counties — Schools — ^Thb  Univebsiti 
XBBT  Alphabet — T.n>w.ATtTgg — Journals  and 

In  all  the  stages  of  her  existence 
constantly  expanding,  her  growth,  £ 
her  resources,  only  adding  to  her 
nally  one  of  the  most  barren  spots  < 
ture,  with  nothing  to  attract  even  a 
has  become  as  fruitful  a  field,  and  he 
commonwealth,  as  can  be  found,  wit 
elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  slope.     W 
soil,  her  extremes  of  temperature, 
varying  between  110''  above  and  20' 
slight  and  uncertain  rainfall,  withoi 
such  as  was  found  here  and  there 
ribbed  gorges,  with  fuel  almost  inac< 
where  habitation  was  possible,  with 
of  general  supply  than  the  small  and 
nities  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  i 
ply  often  practically  cut  off — amid  th 

^  On  Feb.  5, 1849,  the  mercury  stood  at  33"  belo^ 
mean  temperatare  for  19  years  was  51°  9^,  and  the  hi 
meteorological  tables,  see  Meteor  Reg.,  passim;  Su 
pp.  33&-40,  345;  Wheeler's  Surveys,  ii.  535  et  seq. 
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inhospitable  region,  the  Mormons  built  up  their  settle* 
ments,  which,  nevertheless,  grew  with  a  steady  and 
stalwart  growth.  As  year  followed  year,  the  magic 
wand  of  progress  touched  into  life  these  barren  and 
sand-girt  solitudes,  and  in  their  place  sprang  up  a  coun- 
try teeming  with  the  wealth  of  gardens  and  granaries, 
of  mines  and  mills,  of  farms  and  factories.  To  show 
how  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  more  especially 
to  explain  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  first  years  of  the  present  decade, 
will  be  my  task  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  this 
Tolurae. 

At  the  close  of  1883  the  population  of  Utah  was 
estimated  at  178,121,  of  whom  92,081  were  males, 
86,040  females,  123,506  of  native  and  54,615  of 
foreign  birth.*  In  1880  there  were  14,550  persons 
employed  in  agriculture,  4,149  in  trade,  and  10,212 
miners,  mechanics,  and  factory  operatives;  though 
notwithstanding  the  industrial  activity  of  the  settlers, 
the  percentage  of  bread-winners  was  smaller  than  in 
any  state  or  territory  of  the  union  with  the  exception 
of  West  Virginia,  this  fact  being  due  mainly  to  the 
largo  proportion  of  women  and  young  children.  A 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  community  was  the  small 
amount  of  debt,  crime,  and  pauperism,  the  entire 
public  debt,  city,  county,  and  territorial,  being  in  1879 
only  $116,251,  and  the  number  of  criminals  and  pau- 
pers being,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  much  below  the  aver- 
age throughout  the  United  States.'  The  death-rate 
for  a  series  of  years  averaged  about  sixteen  per  thou- 
sand, though  for  1880  it  was  somewhat  higher  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria.* 

'  Utah  Oaaetteer,  1884,  p.  300,  where  the  population  is  giyen  by  counties. 
In  tlie  census  report  for  18S0  the  total  population  is  gi^en  at  143,963»  nearly 
20,000  of  the  foreigners  being  English,  and  about  8,000  Scandinavians. 

'  In  1879  there  were  33  jmupers  and  60  criminals.  The  number  of  prisoQ- 
ers  at  the  Utah  penitentiary  for  each  ^ear,  with  various  statistics,  wiU  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  waixlen  and  directors  in  Utah  Jour.  LegiaLf  passim. 
In  later  years  we  hear  little  of  such  outrages  as  were  alleged  to  haTe  been 
committed  about  the  time  of  the  Utah  war. 

^lu  1877-8  diphtheria  was  also  common.  See  Utah  Sixtehes,  MS.,  27. 
DescriptioH  qf  HuntsviUe,  MS.,  6.    For  mortality  in  S.  L.  City  between  1870 
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Of  the  progress  of  settlement  up  to  the  close  of 
1 862  mention  has  already  been  made."  At  that  date 
nearly  all  the  available  land  in  Utah  had  been  taken 
up,  and  in  1883  colonies  had  been  pushed  forward 
into  adjoining  territories,  until  they  extended  from 
north  to  south  in  an  unbroken  line  of  about  1,000 
miles,  all  of  them  under  the  religious  and  political 
control  of  the  Mormon  priesthood. • 

and  1878,  see  Deaerei  News,  Jan.  8,  1879.  In  1870  there  were  281  deaths  in 
8.  L.  City,  in  1878,  497,  the  latter  being  the  largest  number  recorded  daring 
the  intervaL  The  principal  hospitals  at  8.  L.  City  were  the  Deseret,  Holy 
Cross,  and  St  Mark^,  the  last  two  being  mainly  supported  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  miners,  who  are  entitled  to  its  benefits.  It  was  not  imtil  1880  that  a 
territorial  insane  asylum  was  established,  though  one  was  projected  in  1869. 
See  Utah  Laws,  1880,  57-65;  Utah  Jour.  LegUl,,  1869, 124-5;  and  for  grand 
jury  report  on  asylum,  which  is  built  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Wasatch  near 
Provo,iS.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Nov.  22,  1884. 

*  See  caps.  xiiL  and  zzii.,  this  voL 

*In  1880  there  were,  according  to  the  census  report,  3,205  Mormons  in 
Idaho,  1,338  in  Arizona,  800  in  Nevada,  234  in  Washioston  Terr.,  and  241  in 
Colorado.  There  were  also  1,131  in  California,  451  in  Wyoming,  554  in  Mon- 
tana, 394  in  Iowa,  208  in  Nebraska,  and  260  in  New  York.  These  are  probably 
below  the  actual  figures  at  that  date,  and  certainly  much  below  the  figures  for 
1 885.  The  Bannack  stake,  in  the  Snake  River  country,  Idaho,  alone  contained, 
for  instance,  on  January  31,  1885,  1,770  soub,  being  divided  into  eight  wards 
— ^Louisville,  Menan,  Lyman,  Rezburg,  Teton,  Wuford,  Parker,  and  Salem. 
The  first  Mormon  who  visited  the  Sna^e  River  country  with  a  view  to  settle- 
ment was  John  R.  Poole  of  Ogden,  who  went  there  in  Feb.  1879,  and  on  his 
return  reported  favorably  to  Franklin  D.  Richards.  The  first  family  to  set- 
tle there  was  that  of  Jos.  0.  Fisher,  who  in  March  1879  located  at  Cedar 
Buttes  Island,  being  joined  soon  afterward  by  Poole  and  others.  Bicks^  Ban- 
nack Stake,  MS.,  passim.  For  account  of  Mormons  in  Oneida  co.,  see  Silver 
City  Avalanche,  Sept.  17,  1870,  March  27,  1875;  in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  Bois4 
City  Statesman,  Oct.  16,  1879;  for  agitation  on  the  polygamy  question  in 
Idaho,  Id,,  Sept.  3,  1870,  Dec.  6,  19,  1879;  Ogden  Freeman,  Feb.  28,  1879. 
The  first  attempt  to  settle  the  country  bordering  on  the  Little  Colonuio  in 
Arizona  was  mcule  in  1873,  but  the  partv  returned,  discouraged  by  the  for- 
bidding aspect  of  the  place.  Some  three  years  later  missionaries  were 
ordered  to  make  permanent  settlements  in  this  region,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City  in  January  1876,  companies  were  organized  and  captains 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  teams  arrived  at  tne  Sunset  crossing  of 
the  Little  Colorado  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  after  the  brethren  had  explored 
the  neighborhood,  W.  C.  Allen  and  his  comjoauy  resolved  to  form  a  settlement 
about  20  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  crossmg,  to  be  named  after  the  captain; 
Geo.  Lake  and  his  band  settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  two  miles  te 
the  south-west  of  Allen,  on  a  spot  which  they  called  Obed,  hear  which  were 
springs  and  meadow-land;  Lot  Smith  and  his  company  formed  a  colony  three 
miles  north-east  of  the  crossing,  at  a  place  which  was  called  Sunset,  and 
Jesse  O.  BalllDger,  with  his  party,  settled  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
crossing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  settlement  being  named  Ballinger. 
The  brethren  proceeded  to  plough,  construct  dams,  and  put  in  crops,  but  en- 
countered many  ditficulties,  the  river-bottom  being  treacherous  and  full  of 
quicksands.  At  Obed  chills  and  fever  prevailed,  the  settlers  being  forced  to 
abandon  the  place  and  join  the  other  colonies.  In  November  1877  a  number 
of  proselytes  arrived  from  the  southern  states  in  a  destitute  condition;  but 
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As  Paris  is  said  to  be  France,  so  it  has  been  said  of 
Salt  Lake  City  that  it  is  Utah,  for  there  the  corn- 
though  all  the  camps  were  loaiitily  sapplied,  their  wants  were  at  onoe  relieved. 
Durinff  this  season  sofficient  grain  had  been  raised  to  last  with  eoonomy  until 
the  f oUowing  harvest,  and  meanwhile  other  settiiements  had  been  started,  on« 
25  miles  up  the  river  from  AUen,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Wood- 
ruff, and  one  60  miles  south  of  Woodruff,  which  was  called  Forest  Dale,  th« 
name  Ballinger  being  now  changed  to  Brigham  City,  and  AUen  to  St  Joseph. 
In  this  year,  also,  the  colonies  ol  eastern  Arizona  were  divided  into  two  presi- 
dencies, those  on  the  Little  Colorado  beinff  west  of  the  dividing  line.     Accord- 
ing to  a  stake  report,  dated  Aug.  31, 1878,  there  were  at  Sunset  114  souls,  at 
Briffham  City  290,  at  St  Joseph  and  Woodruff  each  67,  and  including  other 
small  settlements,  a  total  of  687.    The  harvest  of  1878  was  severely  damaged 
by  floods,  but  that  of  1879  was  a  bountiful  one.    In  1880  the  crops  i^ain  suf- 
fered from  excessive  rains  and  freshets.  SeUkments  on  the  LitUe  Oihrado» 
MS.    The  St  Joseph  stake  at  Pima,  Ar.,  was  oiganized  in  Feb.  1883,  th« 
place  being  first  seUled  in  1879  br  fiunilies  from  eastern  Arizona.    St  David 
was  founded  in  1878^  Philemon  C.  Merrill  beins  the  first  settler;  Curtis  in 
1881  by  the  Curtis  family;  Graham,  so  named  m>m  the  pokk  a  few  mOes  to 
the  south,  in  1881;  Thatcher,  named  after  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher,  in  1882; 
by  John  M.  Moody;  Central,  in  the  same  year,  by  Joseph  Cluff  and  others; 
McDonald,  named  in  honor  of  A.  F.  McDonald,  president  of  the  Marioop* 
stake,  by  Henry  J.  Home  and  others;  Layton,  named  after  President  U. 
Lay  ton,  by  John  and  Adam  Welker,  B^.  Peel,  and  a  few  others.    All  these 
settlements  are  in  Arizona.    The  Mesa  settlement,  belonging  to  the  Maricopa 
stake,  was  founded  by  companies  from  Bear  Lake  co.,  la.,  and  S.  L.  co., 
Utah.    Leaving  S.  L.  City  immediately  after  the  death  of  Brigham  Young, 
they  reached  Salt  Biver  in  Jan.  1878,  and  soon  afterward  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  to  the  present  site  of  the  town.    After  a  year's  Ubor,  only  a 
small  stream  of  water  was  obtained,  barely  sufficient  for  planting  gardens,  as 
the  ditch  was  cut  throujs^h  a  vexy  difficult  formation.    The  settlers  nersevered, 
however,  their  labors  duninishing  as  their  numbers  increased,  and  in  1885  a 
caual  had  been  built  carrying  5,0%  inches  of  water,  at  a  cost  of  $43,000.    Lehi, 
formerly  Jonesville,  also  near  Salt  Biver,  was  founded  in  1877  by  a  party  of 
7 1  settlers.    In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  few  members  of  the  company  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  location,  and  set  forth  for  San  Pedro  River,  where  they 
founded  the  settlement  of  St  David,  so  named  by  Prest  A.  F.  McDonald  after 
David  Patten,  whom  the  Mormons  r^nurd  as  a  martyr.  Maricopa  Siaie^  MS. 
In  the  Gila  Valley  the  settlers  bought  squatter  chums  of  Mexicans,  and  in 
1885  had  constructed  over  60  miles  of  cimals  from  8  to  16  feet  wide,  besides 
a  number  of  smaller  ditches.    The  soil  is  a  fertUe,  sandy  loam,  producing 
two  crops  or  more  a  year,  excellent  for  grapes  and  fruit,  and  of  fair  quality 
for  all  mrm  products.    Sorghum  produces  three  cuttings  from  one  planting, 
and  lucem  is  cut  five  or  six  times  a  year.    Not  more  thui  five  per  cent  of  the 
land  IB  arable,  the  remainder  being  grazing-land.  Martineau^s  SeUUmeaU  m 
Arn/oma,  MS.    For  monogamic  aetUements  in  Montana,  see  Qdveaton  New$^ 
Dec.  1,  1884.    In  the  fall  of  1877  Elder  John  Morgan  led  a  colony  of  saints 
from  the  southern  states  to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  where  they  wintered.    In 
March  of  the  following  year,  James  G.  Stuart,  being  ordered  to  visit  the  colo- 
nists^ found  them  living  as  best  they  could,  and  working  at  whatever  they 
could  find  to  do^    Mainly  through  the  elder's  efforts,  two  settlements  were 
founded,  to  which  were  afterwam  given  the  names  of  Ephraim  and  Manassa^ 
StuarCa  ColoTiization  in  Colorado,  MS.    In  1884  the  Mormons  established  a 
colony  at  Las  Cruces,  Sonora,  Mex.    At  the  same  time  their  leaders  inued 
a  proclamation  stating  that  no  general  migration  to  Mexico  was  intended. 
The  Mexican  Financier,  Jan.  31,  1885.    In  La  Nueva  Era,  Paso  del  Norte, 
Chihuahua^  Apr.  8,  1885,  p.  2,  it  is  stated  that  200  Mormons  had  establiahed 
a  colony  at  Corralitos,  Galeana,  in  that  state. 
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merce,  arts,  industries,  and  interests  of  the  territory 
are  mainly  centred.  In  1883  the  capital  contained 
a  fixed  population  of  about  25,000,  its  corporate  limits 
including  about  fifty  square  miles,^  divided  into  five 
municipal  and  twenty-one  ecclesiastical  wards.  The 
city  was  well  supplied  with  all  modem  comforts  and 
conveniences,  including  gas  and  electric  lights,®  street- 
railroads,*  hotels,^^  markets,  libraries,  theatres,"  clubs, 
and  saloons,  where  men  might  drink,  smoke,  and  dis'- 
cuss  politics  and  religion.  Through  all  the  streets, 
which  were  about  double  the  usual  width,  ran  the 
limpid  waters  of  City  Creek,  the  Jordan,  Red  Butte, 

^Ten  from  east  to  west,  and  five  from  north  to  south,  allowinff  for  two 
square  miles  occupied  by  the  Fort  Douslas  reserration.  3^  act  of  Jan.  18^ 
1867,  the  western  boundary  was  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  a 
line  running  due  north  and  south  about  two  miles  west  of  the  river.  By  act 
of  1872  the  south  line  was  removed  to  Tenth  South  street. 

^  In  1877  George  Erb  organized  the  Rocky  Mountain  Electric  Light  Co.  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  afterward  extending  his  operations  to  Ogden,  Albuquerque, 
Cheyenne,  Silver  City,  and  Tucson,  where,  in  1884,  all  the  works  were  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Brb^a  Electric  Lights,  MS.  Erb,  a  native  of  Penn.,  enlisted 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  union  army  in  1861,  being  then  18  years  of  age.  After 
serving  for  three  years  he  removed  to  southern  Utah,  and  in  1877  to  S.  L. 
City.  For  account  of  city  gas-works,  see  Deaeret  News,  Aug.  27,  1873.  The 
city  was  first  lighted  by  gas  July  7,  1873. 

*La  1872  the  S.  L.  C.  Street  Railroad  Co.  was  organiied.  It  was  in  run- 
ning order  in  June  of  the  same  year,  its  length  being  about  seven  miles.  R. 
R.  Anderson,  in  Utah  Jottings,  MS.  In  1883  horse-cars  rjm  every  half-hoar 
in  ek^ht  different  directions.  OraJianCs  Utah  Direct.,  1883^,  184. 

^^Among  the  principal  hotels  in  S.  L.  Citv  in  1883  were  the  Walker  House 
and  the  ContiDcntal,  formerly  the  Townsend  House.  The  former  was  built 
in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  Walker's  Merchants  and  Miners  of  Utah, 
MS.  For  description,  see  Deaeret  News,  Sept.  4, 1872;  8.  L,  C  Tribune,  Sept. 
7,  1872;  Said's  America  JSevisited,  29(M;  for  mention  of  the  Gardo  House, 
sometimes  nicknamed  the  Amelia  Palace,  see  DaWs  First  Holiday,  101-3; 
Dvffus- Hardy's  Through  Cities  and  Prairie,  113. 

"  An  account  of  the  various  libraries  is  given  later  in  this  chapter.  The 
theatre  at  the  comer  of  First  South  and  First  East  streets  was  175  by  80  ft, 
with  a  staee  62  by  32  ft.     It  was  of  rock  and  adobe,  with  granite  finish,  fluted 

1>illar8,  and  massive  cornices,  cost  $200,000,  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  at 
east  1,500.  In  1882  the  Walker  Bros  built  the  opera-house,  at  a  cost  of 
$136,000,  within  a  few  yards  of  their  bank.  Its  dimensions  were  167  by  67 
feet,  with  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  interior  was  tastefully  decorated  and  up- 
holstered, and  the  stage  well  supplied  with  scenery  and  appointments,  the 
drop-scene  being  remarkably  handsome.  Walker^s  Merchants  and  Miners  cf 
Utah,  MS.;  Graham's  UtaJh  Direct,,  1883-4,  193.  For  further  mention  of 
theatres  and  theatricals,  see  p.  584-5,  this  vol. ;  Coohe*s  Theatr,  and  Soe,  Affairs 
in  Utah,  MS.;  Ward's  Lectures,  40;  Hubner's  Hound  the  World,  80;  Bowles* 
Our  New  West,  229-31;  Richftrdaon's  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  358-9;  Buding*s. 
Across  Amer.,  178-81;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  245-6;  Ludlow's  Heart  of  the 
Continent,  334-7, 366-7;  Bae's  Westward  by  BaU,  108-10;  Millennial  Star,  xiax, 
70-3;  Deieret  News,  March  27,  1867;  Overland  Monthly,  v.  276-9. 
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and  Emigration  cafLons,^^  cooling  the  air,  cleansiog 
the  thoroughfares,  and  giving  life  to  verdure.  The 
adjacent  lands  were  cultivated,  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  surrounded  with  orchards,  so  that  in 
early  summer  Zion  wore  the  appearance  of  Eden  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  were  full  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, surpassing,  if  possible,  in  this  respect,  the 
ancient  towns  of  Mexico,  or  the  modern  capital  in  the 
days  of  Cortes. 

Aside  from  the  temple  and  the  tabernacle,  Salt 
Lake  City  thus  far  had  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way 
of  architecture,  nor  was  that  little  interesting.  The 
temple,  when  finished,  was  to  cost  several  millions,^' 
and  the  walls  of  gray  granite,  more  than  six  feet  in 
thickness,  with  a  length  of  200  and  a  width  of  100 
feet,  were  to  reach  a  height  of  100  feet."  It  was 
determined  that  this  building  should  be  of  elegant 
design,  magnificent  proportions,  and  unique  pattern, 
a  marvel  of  beauty,  strength,  and  solidity."  As  a 
structure  in  which  a  vast  assemblage  can  see  and 
hear,  the  new  tabernacle,  west  of  the  temple,  com- 
pleted in  187C,  is  a  remarkable  edifice.  It  is  elliptical 
in  shape,  with  a  primitive  diameter  of  233  feet,  a  con- 
jugate of  133  feet,  and  a  height  of  70  feet,  its  huge 
dome-shaped,  or  as  some  term  it,  dish-cover  roof  of 
heavy,  bolted  lattice-work  resting  on  sandstone  pil- 

"  By  act  of  Feb.  20,  1830,  in  Utah  Lam,  1880,  65-6,  amending  the  city 
charter,  the  city  council  was  authorized  to  borrow  |250,()00  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal,  tapping  the  Jordan  at  a  point  25  miles  south  of  the  city,  for 
irrigation  purposes,  thus  releasing  nearer  and  better  sources  of  supf  y  for 
domestic  nse.  It  was  finished  in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  In  1884  there 
were  13  miles  of  main  pipes,  which  were  tapped  at  regular  intervals  by  hy- 
drants, so  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  in  case  of  fire.  The  city  had  a  very 
eixicient  fire  department.  See  Utah  Direct,  and  Oaz.^  1874,  177»  1879-80,  56. 

"  In  1886  it  had  already  cost*some  $2,500,000. 

**  In  1834  they  were  over  60  feet  above  the  ground. 

^^  Under  President  Taylor^s  administration  more  work  in  the  same  time 
was  done  on  the  temple  than  ever  before.  Utah  Notes,  MS.  For  condition  of 
the  temple  building  in  1860,  see  p.  582,  this  vol. ;  at  other  dates,  Deaeret  New$^ 
Nov.  20,  1867,  Aug.  20,  1873,  May  27.  1874,  Aug.  23,  1876,  July  3,  Nov.  20, 
1378;  MUlcnnial  iitar,  xxxvi.  27.V5;  liar  iter* a  Mag,,  Aug.  1883.  In  quarry- 
ing the  granite  at  Little  Cottonwood  cafion,  the  workmen  dislodgea  ho^ 
bowlders  from  tho  mountain  side,  and  sent  them  crashing  down  to  the  rail- 
road track,  a  descent  of  700  feet.     One  of  these  bowlders  weighed  21,000  tona. 
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Jars.  Its  seating  capacity  is  about  9,000,^*  and  in  the 
building  are  twenty  doors,  some  nine  feet  in  width, 
and  all  of  them  opening  outward,  so  that  in  case  of 
fire  a  full  congregation  can  make  its  exit  in  three 
or  four  minutes.  As  was  the  case  in  the  old  taber- 
nacle,^^ the  acoustic  properties  are  remarkably  good, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  standing  in  the  east  end  of  the 
gallery  and  uttering  a  few  words  in  his  lowest  tone 
can  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  amphitheatre  where 
the  church  dignitaries  are  seated,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  building.*® 

On  the  site  of  the  old  tabernacle  now  stands  the  new 
assembly  hall,*^  which  is  also  the  stake  house  for  the 
Salt  Lake  stake  of  Zion.  It  is  built  of  rough-hewn 
granite,  the  rock  being  taken  from  the  same  quarry 
that  supplies  material  for  the  temple,  and  with 
frescoed  ceiling,  representing  important  events  in 
church  history.  Though  church-like  in  appearance,  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  sightly  structures  in  the 
city.**  Of  the  endowment  house  and  other  buildings 
on  temple  block  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere. 

On  South  Temple  street  is  the  museum,  where  are 
specimens  of  home  art,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  also 
home  products  and  manufactures,  as  in  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  cloth,  paper;  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coins, 
with   samples  of  the  ores  and  minerals   of  Utah; 

" Richards'  Utah  MisceU.,  MS.  In  Utcth  Notes,  MS.,  2,  it  is  ffiyen  as  low 
as  7,000.  Other  authorities  say  12,000  to  13,000,  but  recent  estimates  show 
this  to  bean  exaggeration,  though  including  standing-room,  the  former  figure 
is  about  correct. 

^^  For  mention  of  the  old  tabernacle  and  its  organ,  see  p.  292,  this  vol. 

"  For  further  descriptions  of  this  tabernacle,  see,  among  others,  8ala*» 
Amer,  RevUited,  296-8;  Bonwkk'a  Mormons  and  Silver  Alines,  10-17;  Mar- 
shalTs  Throttqh  Amer.,  1658;  Ihnffus-Hardy's  Through  Cities  and  Prairie, 
lia-15;  De  Rupert's  CaL  and  Morm,,  138-46;  Deseret  News,  May  4,  1870, 
on  which  date  were  delivered  the  inaugural  addresses. 

^'The  comer-stones  were  laid  Sept.  28,  1877,  and  it  was  dedicated  Jan.  9, 
1882,  though  public  meetings  were  held  in  it  as  early  as  Apr.  4,  1880.  Until 
Apr.  1879  it  was  called  the  new  or  little  tabernacle,  its  name  being  changed 
at  tliat  date  to  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall.  It  is  120  by  68  feet,  and  can 
seat  3,000  people.  Ricliards'  Utah  Miscdl.,  MS. 

*^Utah  Notes,  MS.,  2;  Sloan's  Utah  OazetUer,  1884,  204.  The  building 
is  120  by  OS  ft,  the  height  of  the  tower  which  rises  from  the  centre  being  130 
ft.  It  has  excellent  acoustic  properties,  contains  a  large  organ,  rich  and  sweet 
in  tone,  and  was  dedicated  in  the  spring  of  1880. 
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petrifactions,  fossils,  and  obsidian;  Indian  weapons, 
scalps,  ornaments,  pottery,  wampum,  and  the  boat  in 
which  Kit  Carson  crossed  the  waters  of  great  Salt 
Lake — the  first  craft  launched  by  white  man  into  the 
Dead  Sea  of  the  West." 

Other  prominent  buildings  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
many  points  of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  the  capi- 
tal, as  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  mineral  springs,  Fort 
Douglas,  Parley's  park,  the  Cottonwoods,  Ensign  and 
Twin  peaks.  Echo  canon,  American  Fork  ca&ou — ^the 
so  called  Yosemite  of  Utah — ^have  been  described  for 
the  most  part  in  other  portions  of  this  volume,  and  in 
many  of  the  countless  volumes  that  have  been  written 
concerning  the  Mormons. 

In  order  to  see  Salt  Lake  City  at  its  best,  one  should 
stroll  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  through 
Main  and  Temple  streets,  which  are  to  this  city  what 
Market  and  Kearny  streets  are  to  San  Francisco. 
At  that  time  the  spacious  sidewalks  are  crowded 
with  well-dressed  women  passing  to  and  fro  among  the 
shops,  prominent  among  which  stands  out  the  Zion's 
cooperative  store,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  "Zion's 
Coop."  In  no  part  of  the  city,  or  elsewhere  in  Utah, 
are  there  signs  of  abject  povertv,  and  there  are  few 
beggars,  tramps,  or  drones,  the  idle  and  dissolute  being 
discountenanced  by  the  community.** 

^  Salads  America  ReviBited,  ii.  295;  BonwicVt  Mormoiu  and  Silver  Mine^t 
18-21;  Onz.  of  Utah,  1874.  178;  S.  L.  (7.  Tribwity  Jon.  1,  5,  1878;  .9.  L,  G. 
IJerald,  Sept  13,  1878.  In  1882  occurred  the  death  of  Joseph  L.  Barfoot,  for 
several  years  curator  of  the  museum.  Bom  at  Warwick  Castle,  England,  and, 
as  he  claimed  before  his  decease,  legitimate  heir  to  one  of  the  sreatest  earl- 
doms in  the  realm,  his  ancestry  being  traced  back  on  the  faUier's  side  to 
Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  motlier*s  to  Bishop  Ridley,  he  enlisted 
in  the  marines,  probably  on  account  of  some  family  quarreL  His  discharge 
bein^  procured,  he  joined  his  father,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Mormon 
Mission  in  London,  and  in  1856  Joseph  joined  the  Mormon  church.  S,  L.  Ciiy 
Contributor,  iii.  250-2;  Campbell,  CiraJar  Notu,  i.  62,  states  that  bis  father 
was  merely  tutor  at  Warwick  Castle. 

"For  descriptions  of  S.  L.  City  in  1883-4,  see  The  Mormon.  Metnwoiia; 
in  1881,  8ala*8  Amer.  Bevisited,  290-317  (with  cut);  NolliMer*B  Hea.  OHd  At- 
tract, of  Utah,  73S;  in  1879,  N.  Y.  Observer,  in  Portland  WHp  ChriaL  Advoc.^ 
Feb.  6,  1879;  in  1878,  MarshalVs  Through  Amer.,  163-82;  in  1877,  Boyer'a 
from  Orient  to  Occident,  61-3;  Afueaer^s  fruits  </  i/ormoRwm,  3,  11 ;  LeUie't 
Cat,,  74-5,  91-5,  103;  Taylor's  Summer  Savory,  20-1;  in  1876.  Jackson's  BiU 
^  Travel  at  Home,  10-22;  in  1875,  WiUiams*  Pac.  Tourist,  132-40»  160-2} 
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While  not  communists,  the  elements  of  socialism 
enter  strongly  into  all  their  relations,  public  and  pri- 
vate, social,  commercial,  and  industrial,  as  well  as 
religious  and  political.  This  tends  to  render  them 
exclusive,  independent  of  the  gentiles  and  their  gov- 
ernment, and  even  in  some  respects  antagonistic  to 
them.  They  have  assisted  each  other  until  nine  out 
of  ten  own  their  farms,  while  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing are  to  a  large  extent  cooperative.  The  rights 
of  property  are  respected;  but  while  a  Mormon  may 
sell  his  farm  to  a  gentile,  it  would  not  be  deemed 
good  fellowship  for  him  to  do  so. 

Salt  Lake  county  contained,  in  1883,  nearly  one 
fifth  of  the  population  of  Utah,  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley,  where  the  streams  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains are  utilized  for  irrigation,  being  the  principal 
farming  section;  while  the  western  portion,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Oquirrh  Range,  was  but  sparsely 
settled.  In  this  county  were  found,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  coal,  nearly  all  the  minerals  that  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  communities.  Alta,  the 
mining  town  of  Little  Cottonwood,  contained  a  con- 
siderable population  until  the  spring  of  1878,  when  it 
was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  Bingham,  about  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  the  capital,  was  surrounded  by 
productive  mines;  and  Sandy,  where  the  Bingham 
cafion  and  Cottonwood  ores  were  forwarded  for  sam- 
pling, was  a  thriving  village.^ 

CuHis'  DoUmgs,  18-28;  in  1872,  Bonwicl^s  Mormons  and  Silver  Mines,  8-10; 
Washington  Star^  in  Deseret  News,  July  10,  1872;  Oakland  Monthly  Bev.,  i.  no. 
1,  18-19;  in  1871,  Hubner's  Round  the  World,  76-80;  Greenwood's  New  Life, 
137-8, 142-4;  in  1870,  NordhofsCaL,  40-2;  Nelson's  Pict.  Ouide-Book,  19-25; 
Kneeland's  Wonders  </  Yosemite,  19-21;  Overland  Monthly,  v.  270-3,  275;  in 
1869,  Bae's  Westicard  by  Rail,  104-12;  in  1868,  QoddanTs  Where  to  Emigrate, 
152-3;  Bowles'  Pac.  Railroad,  ^>-5l;  Ludlow's  Heart  of  the  Continent,  3lo-2S\ 
Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  240-7;  in  1867,  Ilepworth  Dixon's  New  Amer.^  133-41 
McClure^s  3,000  Miles  Through  the  Rocky  Mts,  165-6  {with  cut);  in  1866,  Run 
Ung's  Across  Amcr,,  163-6;  Life  among  tlie  Mormons,  88-97;  in  1865,  Bowles^ 
Our  New  West,  202-3,  206,  219-22  (with  cut);  Barnes'  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
54-5;  Richardson's  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  347  (with  cut);  in  1860-2,  pp. 
677-90,  this  vol.  (with  plan). 

"AinoDg  other  growing  fiettlements  in  Salt  Lake  co.  at  this  time  were 
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Of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  other  settle- 
ments, up  to  the  close  of  1862,  mention  has  already 
been  made.**  Davis  county,  north  of  Salt  Lake,  was 
settled  by  quiet  pastoral  and  agricultural  communis 
ties  of  the  old-fashioned  type.  Farmington,  Centre- 
ville,  Kaysville,**  and  the  three  towns  named  Bounti- 
ful,*^ were,  in  1886,  reasonably  prosperous,  resembling 
somewhat  small  English  villages,  except  for  the  fact 
that  no  ale-houses  were  to  be  seen  in  their  midst. 

Ogden,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  erroneously  called. 
Junction  City,  the  site  of  which  was  purchased,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  in  1848,  for  some  $2,000  or 
$3,000,  ranked  in  1883  next  to  Salt  Lake  City  in 
population.*^  In  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railroads 
and  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  region,  with  excellent 

Mill  Creek,  East  Mill  Creek,  Big  Cottonwood,  Soath  Cottonwood,  Union, 
Nortl)  Jordan,  South  Jordan,  West  Jordan,  Brighton,  Butlerrille,  Granite, 
Draper,  Herriman,  Mountain  Dell,  and  Pleasant  Gk«en. 

'^See  caps  xiii.,  xxi.,  this  voL 

^  So  called  after  a  bishop  and  early  settler  named  William  Kay,  who 
owned  a  large  portion  of  its  site.  About  the  year  1857  the  bishop's  interest 
was  purchased  by  John  S.  Smith,  an  Englishman  bv  birth,  who,  landing  in 
CauMla  in  1841,  afterward  proceeded  to  Kauvoo,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  exodus.  Mr  Smith  is  now  one  of  the  principal  farmere  in 
Davis  CO.  Among  other  prominent  men  in  that  county  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Joseph  Barton,  a  native  of  St  Helens,  Lancashire,  England, 
settled  at  KaysvOle,  his  present  home,  in  1862,  being  then  only  14  years  of 
age.  In  1860  he  was  elected  county  surveyor,  and  smoe  that  date  has  held 
the  appointments  of  city  recorder  of  Kaysville,  county  clerk,  and  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  last  two  of  which  offices  he  filled  in  1885.  In  1884  he  was  a 
member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  almost  throughout  his  career  in 
Utah  has  occupied  positions  of  trust,  though  they  have  oome  to  him  un- 
sought, and  somewhat  against  his  will.  N.  T.  Porter,  a  native  of  Vermont, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Centre ville,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  1849, 
after  suffering  all  the  hardships  of  the  expulsion,  and  of  a  long  residence  at 
Winter  Quarters.  Jos.  Egbert,  a  native  of  Salina  co.,  Ind.,  was  a  pioneer, 
sharinff  the  blanket  of  Orson  Pratt  during  the  journey,  and  driving  the  first 
team  that  entered  the  valley.  John  R.  Baines  of  Kaysville,  a  native  of  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  arrived  in  Uteh  with  a  capitel  of  10  cents,  and  afterward 
accumulated  a  fortune  of  $100,000  by  farming  and  traffic.  The  president  of 
the  Davis  stake  was  W.  B.  Smith,  who  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  for  nine  years  probate  judge.  He  was  bora  in  Ontario, 
Canada. 

^  South,  East,  and  West  Bountiful.  The  last  was  sometames  called 
Wood's  Cross.  Bountiful  was  a  city  in  the  book  of  Mormon.  Birhards^ 
UUih  Mise,,  MS.,  4-5.  Prominent  among  the  citizens  of  West  Bountiful  was 
W.  S.  Mnir,  a  Scotehman  by  birth,  who,  accepting  the  Mormon  faith,  set 
forth  for  Nauvoo,  and  in  1847  was  a  corporal  in  the  Mormon  battalion.  In 
the  following  year  he  started,  in  connection  vnth  Sam.  Brannan,  the  first  stcNPS 
ever  opened  at  the  mines  of  California. 

^  in  1883  it  conteined  about  8,000  inhabitants. 
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nlanufacturing  facilities,  and  with  many  of  the  at- 
tractions and  conveniences  of  modem  cities,  including 
a  theatre^  and  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  country, 
with  gentile  churches  and  schools,  both  protestant 
^nd  catholic,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific  was  probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  town 
in  Utah.®  Among  the  other  settlements  of  Weber 
county  the  most  prominent  were  North  Ogden,**  Har- 
risville,  Huntsville,*^  Lynne,'^  Slaterville,  Uintah, 
Plain  City>  Hooperville,  and  West  Weber.* 

*»  Opened  Jan.  4,  1870.  Stca^ford^a  Ogden^  MS.,  10. 

^  For  act  to  incorporate  Ogden,  see  (Tlah  Compiled  Laws,  746-54;  Deaeret 
News,  Jan.  30,  1861.  For  act  amending  charter  of  incorporation,  aee  Utah 
Laws,  1880,  4-5.  In  1885  the  mayor  otOgden  was  David  fi.  Peery,  a  Vir- 
ginian, who  daring  the  civil  war  served  as  assistant  commissary  mider  Geoeral 
Marshall.  In  18^,  after  being  honorably  discharged  from  the  confederate 
army,  he  arrived  in  Utah  with  the  snm  of  $1,400,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his 
property.  In  1885  he  was  the  owner  of  several  blocks  of  business  building, 
and  was  worth  abont  $150,000,  being  at  that  date  a  member  of  the  territorial 
legislatare.  In  1880  the  city  and  county  built  a  bridge  over  the  Weber,  at  a 
cost  of  $16,000,  and  in  the  same  year  the  city  constructed  a  reservoir  on 
Court-house  hill  to  collect  the  waters  of  several  small  springs  which  were 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  Main  street.  Stxir^ord*8  Ogden,  MS.,  15-16.  For  sketch 
of  the  business  growth  of  Ogden,  see  Tullidqe'a  Mag.,  i.  478-84.  For  descrip- 
tion of  town  at  various  dates,  see  BomoicK'a  Silver  Mines,  22-3;  Millennial 
Star,  xxxi  518j  8.  L.  C  Tribune,  Jan.  1,  1878,  July  6,  1879,  Jan.  1,  1881; 
Telegraph,  May  18,  July  8,  Dec.  19, 1869;  Herald,  Deo.  12, 1877.  Topograph- 
ical plan,  in  Wheeler's  Surveys,  ii.  471. 

*^  With  a  population  in  1880  of  956.  Staf\ford'»  Ogden,  MS.,  8;  about  900. 
Amos  Maycock,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  115.  In  1883  it  was  about  1,200,  and 
in  1886  some  1,500. 

'*  Harrisvilie  was  an  agricultural  settlement  containing  in  1880  about  60 
families,  most  of  them  Scandinavians.  Thoosh  subject  to  early  frosts,  cereals 
were  raised,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  and  in  the  neighborhood  was  good 
pasture.  A  considerable  income  was  also  derived  from  the  sale  of  shingles 
and  railroad  ties.  8ta7{ford*s  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  5, 11-12.  In  the  Description  of 
HurUmille,  MS.,  1-6,  and  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  are  particulars  as  to  the  re- 
sources and  pprowth  of  HuntsvUle  from  1860,  when  it  was  founded,  until  1880. 

**  An  agricultural  settlement  two  miles  north  of  Ogden,  containing  in  1880 
about  600  mhabitanU.  StanfimVs  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  1. 

**  Slaterville  was  organized  as  a  county  precinct  in  1864.  Population  in 
1880  about  400.  Uint^,  at  the  western  entrance  of  Weber  caflon,  was  first 
known  as  East  Weber,  the  name  being  changed  to  Easton  early  in  1867,  and 
in  the  same  year  to  Uintah.  At  Plain  Oitv  the  raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
especially  strawberries,  was  the  principal  industry.  Hooperville,  settled  in 
1869,  had  in  1880  about  100  families.  West  Weber,  organized  as  a  ward  in 
1877,  mustered  at  the  same  date  nearlv  700  inhabitants.  There  were  also 
small  settlements  at  Mound  Fort,  a  mile  north  of  the  Weber;  Eden,  near 
Huntsville;  Marriotsville,  three  miles  north-west  of  Ogden;  Biverdale,  two 
miles  south  of  Ogden;  and  several  others.  Id.,  passim. 

In  the  Brief  historical  Sketch  of  the  Settlements  in  Weber  County,  by  Joneph 
Stanford,  MS.,  are  given  in  minute  detail  the  leading  incidents  in  the  history  of 
all  the  m>incipal  settlements  of  Weber  co.  from  their  foundation  until  the  year 
1880.    The  hist<yrical  Shtch  of  Ogden  City,  MS.,  by  this  author,  coven 
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In  Cache  county  were  added  to  the  settlements  al- 
ready mentioned  Kichmond,  a  farming  town"  on  the 
line  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  railroad;  Lewiston 
on  the  west  bank  of  Bear  River,  opposite  Richmond; 
Benson,  eight  miles  south-west  of  Logan;  and  Newton, 
a  thriving  village  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
same  town.^  The  corner-stones  of  the  Lo^n  temple 
were  laid  in  1877,  its  site  being  chosen  by  Brigham  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death.  The  structure  is  of  stone, 
painted  and  plastered  in  variegated  tints,  and  capped 
with  an  iron  roof" 

Rich,  or  as  it  was  first  termed  Richland,  county,  in 
the  north-ea«tern  corner  of  the  territory,  was  organ- 
ized in  1864,  being  carved  out  of  Cache  county,*' 
Randolph,  the  county  seat,  near  its  centre,  and  sur- 
rounded with  excellent  pasture-land.  Garden  City  at 
its  extreme  north-west,  and  Woodruff "^  on  !Bear 
River,  being  now  the  principal  settlements.  The 
limits  of  Summit  county  on  the  south  were  extended 
in  1872  by  an  act  of  the  Utah  legislature,  and  in  1886 
it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wyoming  and  Morgan 
county,  and  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  by  Uintah, 
Wasatch,  Morgan,  and  Salt  Lake  counties.  In  1883 
Park  City,  the  centre  of  supply  for  the  Ontario  and 
other  mines,  was  the  most  considerable  town.* 

Brigham  City,  the  county  seat  of  Box  Elder,  west 
of  Cache  county,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and 

the  same  period,  commencing  with  the  time  when  its  site  was  pnrehued  by 
Captain  Brawn  from  Miles  Qoodyear. 

*«  Incorporated  Feb.  6»  1868. 

"'At  the  soathem  end  of  Cache  Valley  is  the  town  of  Paiadiae,  and  aoai- 
tered  throughoat  the  valley  are  several  small  settlements.  For  descriptiTe 
sketch  of  Cache  co.  settlements,  see  8.  L.  O.  Herald^  Kov.  3,  10,  1877.  In 
1880  Paradise  had  490  inhabitants.  Orson  Smith,  in  Utah  8hetehe$,  MS.,  1-2L 

'^See,  for  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer-stones,  DtKret  New»^  Sept.  26, 
1877;  for  dedication,  Biog.  Loretao  Snow,  452-3;  for  act  inoorpoFatinglx)gpm 
City,  Utah  Compiled  Lavta,  711-18;  for  description  of  the  city,  Deteret  ^eaot, 
Oct.  15,  1873,  July  23,  1879;  8.  L.  Wteldy  Herald,  March  31,  1881. 

'^  For  organic  act,  see  Ut€ih  Acta  Legist.,  1863-4,  18->19.  The  ooonty  wm 
named  after  Apostle  Chas  C.  Rich. 

»  Named  after  Apoetie  Wilford  Woodruff.  Riehard^  Utah  Mf$cdl„  Ma,  4. 

"The  other  principal  settlements  besides  those  mentioned  elsewhere  were 
Echo  and  Wanship,  both  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Eastern  railroad.  Wanehip 
was  named  after  an  Indian  who  was  much  respected.  Richards'  Utah  MiscdL, 
MS.,  3. 
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Northern  railroad^  together  with  Willard  City,  seven 
miles  farther  to  the  south,  had  in  1886  become  places 
of  note.  The  site  of  the  former  was  remarkably 
picturesque.*"  Tooele  and  Grantsville,  in  Tooele 
county,  south  of  Box  Elder,  had  each  in  1880  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  1,200,  and  Corinne,  incorporated  m 
1870,  about  400.**  Nephi,  the  county  seat  of  Juab 
county,"  contained  in  1880  a  thriving  population  of 
about  2,500,  most  of  them  farmers,  though  the  manu* 
facturing  interests  of  this  town  were  not  inconsider- 
able, the  Tintic  mines  furnishing  a  market  for  surplus 
lumber  and  produce.** 

Utah  county,  with  two  lines  of  railroad,**  excellent 
farming-lands**  and  manufacturing  facilities,  and  the 
lar£;est  fresh-water  lake  in  the  territory,*"  ranked  sec- 
ond in  population  to  Salt  Lake  count^,*^  and  first  in 
its  yield  of  cereals  and  fruits.    By  persistent  effort,  the 

<^WiIlard  Citj  is  named  after  Willard  Richards.  Biehard^  Utah  MiseeU. 
HS.,  7;  Brigham,  of  coiine,  after  President  Young.  Both  were  incorporated 
in  1867.  See  Utah  C<mpiled  Laws,  737-9,  743-5.  At  Brigham  City  choice 
froit  was  raised  in  abundance.  In  1880  there  was  a  lar^e  tannery  and  a 
wooUen  £sotory  in  operation.  Near  Willard  City  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
were  raised,  but  the  facilities  for  manufacture  were  meagre.  A.  Chnstensen 
and  G.  W.  Ward,  in  Utah  Sketehea,  MS.,  45-104.  For  descriptions  of  Brigham 
City  at  various  dates,  see  McClure^a  3,000  MHa  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
jyeaerH  News,  July  24,  1862,  Jan.  16,  1878.  In  1883  Call's  Fort,  already 
mentioned,  had  only  35  families.  Amon^  other  settlements  were  Honey  ville 
on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  railway,  organized  as  a  ward  in  1877, 
and  Snowville,  a  stock-raising  centre,  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Corinne,  settled 
by  A.  Goodliffe  and  others  in  1876. 

^  For  acts  incorporating  these  towns,  see  Utah  CompUed  Laws,  740,  843^ 
52.  Grantsville  was  named  after  Col.  Geo.  D.  Grant.  Richards*  Utah 
Miscd.,  MS.,  6.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tooele  many  kinds  of  farm  and  or- 
chard products  were  raised.  At  Grantsville,  also  a  fiumiuff  settlement,  there 
were  25  artesian  wells.  F.  M.  Lyman,  John  Rowberry,  and  Harrison  Severe, 
in  Utah  Sketcltes,  MS.,  29,  151.  For  historical  sketch  of  Corinne,  see  Ttd- 
Udge^s  Mag.,  ii.  243-6. 

''  Juab  is  Indian  or  Spanish-Indian  for  flat.  For  acts  defining  and  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  county,  see  Utah  Acts  LegisL,  1868,  pp.  41-2;  1870, 

^  Mona,  eight  miles  north  of  Nephi,  Juab,  on  the  Utah  Central,  and  Levan, 
seven  miles  east  of  Juab,  were  also  promising  settlements.  At  Nephi  there 
were  in  1880  two  hotels,  a  furniture  factory,  and  a  large  co5perative  store, 
Oea  Tessdale,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  112. 

^The  Utah  Central  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

^  In  1880  there  were  over  40,000  acres  in  tilth. 

^Utah  Lake  is  40  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  10  miles. 

«Un  1883  Salt  Lake  oo.  had  41,890  and  Utah  co.  23,472  inhabitants. 
Utah  Oaxeiteer,  1884,  300. 
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inhabitants  of  Provo,  the  county  seat,  built  up  a  set- 
tlement that  ranked  among  the  leading  towns  of  Utah, 
with  handsome  public  and  private  buildings,  a  theatre, 
a  large  tabernacle,  and,  as  will  presently  be  mentioDed, 
the  largest  woollen-mill  in  the  territory.  Prominent 
among  its  industries  was  the  drying  of  fruit,  of  which 
several  hundred  tons  were  forwarded  yearly  to  market.*' 
In  1883  the  other  principal  towns  were  fairly  prosper- 
ous, several  of  them,  as  Payson,^  Spanish  Fork,*^  and 
Springville,**  having  wealth  and  population  sufficient  to 
support  a  number  of  schools  and  churches,  a  theatre,** 
and  the  inevitable  young  men's  and  young  women's 
mutual  improvement  associations.** 

Uintah  county,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Utah,  was 
organized  in  1880,^  with  Ashley  as  the  county  seat. 

'"See,  for  act  incorporating  Provo,  Utah  Acta  Lemd.^  1868,  120-^;  for 
names  of  municipal  officers  between  18G1  and  1877,  see  Prow  CUy  Bevised  Or* 
dinanceSy  iy.-v.;  In  1880,  dtah  Sketches^  MS.,  where  is  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  town.  Among  the  most  prominent  men  in  Provo  may  be  mentioned 
Abraham  O.  Smoot,  a  native  of  Owen  co. ,  Ey,  who  joined  the  charch  in  1835, 
being  then  in  his  2  Ist  year,  and  a  few  months  later  was  ordained  an  elder.  Of 
his  missionary  labors,  and  the  part  that  he  plaved  during  the  exodus  and  the 
Utah  war,  mention  has  already  been  made.  Chosen  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1857,  he  M^as  reappointed  to  that  office  at  each  election  imtil  1866,  when, 
declining  the  mayoralty,  he  served  for  twelve  years  in  the  legislature.  In 
1868  he  removed  to  Provo,  where  he  was  also  elected  mayor,  holding  that 
office  for  twelve  years,  and  receiving  no  pav  for  his  services  in  that  capacity 
in  either  city.  In  1884  he  was  president  of  the  Provo  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  Provo  Bank,  the  Provo  branch  of  Zion*s  Co5porative  Mercantile 
institute,  and  the  Utah  county  stake.  Utah  Early  Seene$  in  Church  HisL, 
17-31;  TuUidge'8  Mag.,  iiL  207-9. 

^*At  Payson  there  was  a  cooperative  store  established,  mainly  by  the 
efforts  of  \Vm  Douglas,  who  arrived  in  Utah  in  1848.  See  for  act  incorpo- 
rating Payson,  Utah  Acts  Legid,,  1865,  42;  for  act  extending  limits,  Utah 
LavDSy  1882,  pp.  18-19. 

^° Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  Spanish  Fork  may  be  mentioned  the 
bishop  of  ward,  Deo.  D.  Snell,  a  descenoant  of  one  of  the  pilfrrim  fathers 
and  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  whence  he  removed  to  UtaJi  m  1854.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Wm  Creer  of  the  same 
city,  and  an  EDslishman  by  birth,  was  also  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1883,  and  served  on  some  of  the  most  important  committees.  Ci  1882  the 
limits  of  Spanish  Fork  City  were  altered.  Utah  Law8,  1882,  8. 

B^  Tiie  first  mayor  of  Springville  was  G.  D.  Wood,  who  came  to  Utah  in 
1848,  and  in  1884  was  still  mayor,  though  76  years  of  age.  His  son,  L.  S. 
Wood,  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Springville. 

^'The  Payson  theatre  was  the  second  largest  in  Utah,  and  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  800. 

**  Midway  between  Payson  and  Utah  Lake,  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Cen- 
tral, the  settlement  of  Benjamin  was  founded  in  1870.  Utah  GazeUeer,  1884, 
156. 

i*  For  organic  act,  see  Utah  Lam,  1880,  11-12. 
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In  the  same  year  Emery  and  San  Juan  counties,  and 
in  1882  Grarneld  county,  were  organized,  with  Castle 
Dale,  Bluff  City,  and  Panguitch  as  their  seyeral 
seats."  Emeiy  county  was  noted  as  an  agricultural 
and  mineral  district,  full  of  inherent  wealth  and  re- 
source. In  Garfield  county,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Green  and  Grand  riyers,  is  first  encountered 
the  weird  scenery  of  the  Colorado.  Toward  the  south 
and  in  San  Juan  county  the  trayeller,  standing  on 
the  cliffs  that  oyerhang  its  banks,  after  making  his 
way  oyer  leagues  of  sandstone,  where  there  is  no  blade 
of  grass  or  drop  of  water,  sees  below  him  the  stream 
which  Captain  Cardenas  discoyered  in  1540,^  still 
gliding  peaceably,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three 
centuries,  through  yalleys  as  yet  untrodden  by  man. 
Near  the  point  below  which  the  waters  of  the  Green 
and  Grand  are  named  the  Colorado,  ran  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  Piute  county,  organized  in  1865,'^ 
and  of  which  Junction  was  the  county  seat."*  Bearer 
City,  in  the  county  of  that  name  west  of  Piute,. had 
in  1883  a  population  of  about  2,000,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  of  southern 
Utah." 

In  Sanpete  county,^  south  of  Utah  and  Uintah 
counties,  Manti  was  in  1883  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns.  Built  on  a  solid  rock 
near  its  suburbs,  and  at  an  eleyation  of  seyeral  hundred 
feet,  stood  the  walls  of  an  unfinished  temple,  facing 
toward  the  west,  and  destined  when  finished!tD>be  one 

wPor  oTKanio  actm  aee  Utah  Law$,  1880,  4-5, 10-11, 1882,  08-101..  Bm. 
ery  oo.  waa  nAmed  after  Qor.  Emery,  and  Garfield  after  President  Qazfield. 
Smery  and  San  Joan  were  both  boonded  on  the  east  by  CJolorado. 

••See  p.  1-^,  this  yoL 

•^  Utah  Acts  Ltffid.,  1865,  16. 

M  Utah  Law9y  1878,  48.  CirolevUle,  settled  in  1860,  was  the  ooonty  seat 
until  1868,  when  it  was  remoYed  to  Bullion.  Utah  AcU  LegiO.^  1874,  6; 
thenoe  to  MarysYille,  and  again  to  Junction. 

••Beaver  was  incorporated  in  1867.  Utah  Acts  LegisL^  1867,  4^  For 
plan,  see  Wheder^e  Oeog.  Surveys,  ii.  491. 

••For  act  changing  the  limits  of  SsApete,  Utah,  and  Wasatch  counties, 
•ee  Utah  Laws,  1880,  18-10.    By  act  of  1864  the  county  seat  of  Sanpete  co. 
was  removed  from  Manti  to  Moroni,  and  by  act  of  1865  again  iixed  at  Manti. 
Utah  AcU  Leffid.,  1863-4, 21;  1865, 16. 
Bvx.  UxAH.   4H 
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of  the  finest  in  existence. "^  Ephraim  City,  incorpo- 
rated in  1868,®  contained  in  1883  about  2,500  inhabi- 
tants, and  rivalled  the  county  seat  in  aggregate  wealth, 
all  its  citizens  being  men  of  means,  though  none  very 
rich.  Among  other  towns  and  villages  may  be 
mentioned  Spring  City,  nine  miles  north-east  of 
Ephraim,  incorporated  in  1870;  Mount  Pleasant,  sec- 
ond to  Manti  in  population,  incorporated  in  1868 ;  and 
Fairview,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  county,  incor- 
porated in  1872,  with  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles.^ 
In  1864  Albert  Lewis  and  ten  other  citizens  from 
Manti  pitched  their  tents  on  a  spot  later  forming  a 

ertion  of  Main  street  in  Richfield,  Sevier  county, 
)wis  soon  afterward  building  a  hut  of  cottonwood 
logs,  cedar  posts,  and  mud.  During  this  and  the 
following  year  it  is  related  that  600  bushels  of  wheat 
were  harvested  from  10  acres  of  land.  In  1865,  the 
settlement  being  then  reenforced,  a  canal  was  made, 
eleven  miles  in  length,  tapping  the  waters  of  the 
Sevier.  In  this  year,  also,  Sevier  county  was  organ- 
ized.^ After  the  cessation  of  Indian  raids  in  1865-6, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  other  por- 
tions were  occupied,  several  villages,  among  them 
Salina,  Glenwood,  Vermilion,  and  Joseph,  being  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Parowan,  the  seat  of  Iron  county,  south  of  Sevier, 
had  in  1883  a  population  of  800,  the  leading  interests 
being  farming  and  lumbering.  Cedar  City  had  about 
the  same  number,^  and  Summit,  six  miles  south-west 
of  Parowan,  and  !Kanarra,  formerly  in  Washington 

^Tbe  site  of  Kanti  temple  was  chosen  by  BriflhAm,  and  ground  waa  Inroken 
Apr.  30,  1877.  The  corner-stones  were  laid  Apr.  14,  1879.  Deaerti  Newt, 
'Ub,y  7, 1879.    For  condition  in  1882,  see  i?o6iaacm'«  Smnen  omd  SamiB,  163-^ 

<«  Utah  ConaiUd  LaxM,  828. 

"Chester,  about  four  miles  west  of  Spring  City,  was  settled  in  1882  by  R. 
N.  Allred  and  others;  Mayfield,  ten  miles  south  of  Manti,  by  families  nom 
Kpbndm.and  Fort  Gonnison  in  187S->5.  In  1880  there  were  16  oansideraUe 
towns  and  villages  in  Sanpete  co.    J.  B.  Maiben,  in  Utah  Skdtchn,  ICS.,  17S. 

•*  Wm  Mon&n,  Paul  Ponlson,  and  James  M.  Petenntn,  in  Utah  Sietehu, 
Ka,  134-6;  Utah  AeU  Legisl.,  1865,  16. 

.  "For  acts  JnoorpoEating  Pkrowan  and  Oedar,  sse  Utah  CompHed  Lawt, 
1868,808-11. 
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county,  were  prosperous  farming  villages.  In  Kane 
county,  south  of  Iron,  the  first  settlement,  named 
Kanab,  was  established  in  1870.**  St  George,  the 
county  seat*^  of  Washington,  and  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  Arizona  line,  was  in  1886  one  of  the  principal 
cities  in  southern  Utah,  and  though  built  on  alkaline 
sands  and  artificial  soil,  was  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  country.  In  its  suburbs  was  a  temple  built  of  red 
sandstone,  and  dedicated  in  1875,  its  baptismal  font 
being  presented  by  Brigham.*^ 

In  common  with  all  the  leading  towns  of  Utah,  St 
George  was  well  supplied  with  schools,  containing  in 
1883  no  less  than  nve  school-houses,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  presbyterian  mission.  At  that  date 
there  were  in  the  territory  411  district  schools,*"  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  in  1879 
about  $293,500,  or  some  |6  per  capita  of  the  school 
children,^®  the  term  lasting  on  an  average  little  more 
than  four  months  in  the  year. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  schools  belonging  to 
other  religious  denominations,  or  as  they  were  usually 
termed  in  Utah,  mission  schools,  educational  results 
were  more  satisfactory,  and  if  much  was  professed, 
much  was  actually  taught  The  Saint  Mark's  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  1867  in  connection  with  the 

*  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  100.  Among  other  flettlements  were  Johnson,  some 
ten  miles  east  of  Kanab,  Pahreah,  near  the  jnnction  of  Pahreah  Biver  and 
Cottonwood  Creek,  settled  in  1872,  and  Orderville,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Vii^gen,  in  1875.  In  1869  the  seat  of  ELane  co.  was  removed  from  RockviUe  to 
ToQueryille.  Utah  Acts,  1869,  17. 

*'  For  act  to  Incorporate  St  Georse,  see  Utah  CompUed  Laws,  814-20.  It 
was  made  the  county  seat  in  1863.  Utah  Jets  Legisl,  1862-3,  6-6. 

*"  For  dedication  and  description,  see  Millennial  Star,  zxzvi.  252-5;  Des- 
eret  News,  Apr.  8, 1874,  Jan.  17,  Apr.  26,  Sept.  13, 1876.  For  plan  of  St  George, 
see  Wheeler's  Oeog.  Surveys,  ii  491.  Six  miles  from  St  George  was  the  village 
of  Washington,  and  three  miles  north  of  Hanisburg  the  town  of  Leeds,  first 
settled  in  1868-9  by  B.  H.  Ashley  and  others.  Pinto,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  connty,  was  settled  by  Jacob  Hamblin  and  others  in  1856u  The  mining 
camp  of  Silver  Reef  was  about  one  mile  from  Leeds. 

*  Of  these  111  were  primary,  60  intermediate,  and  240  mixed.  Utah  Oaa> 
etteer,  1884,  293. 

''^Rept  IHst  Schools,  1880,  p.  11.  The  value  of  district  school  propertf 
was  in  1879  9393,984.57,  of  private  school  property  (175,000. 
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episcopal  church,  the  Salt  Lake  seminary,  established 
by  the  methodists  in  1870,  and  others  founded  later 
by  various  denominations/^  received  so  much  of  pat- 
ronage that  it  became  necessary  for  the  Mormons  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  there  was  after- 
ward more  efficiency  in  the  school  system,  private 
institutions  being  also  founded  by  the  saints,  among 
them  the  academy  at  Provo/^  and  the  Brigham  Yoimg 
college  at  Lpgan.^' 

For  many  years  a  great  advantage  to  Mormon  as 
against  gentile  schools  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
allowed  to  use  their  meeting-houses  for  public  school 
purposes.  In  1880,  when  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  creating  school  districts,'*  and  authorized  a  tax 
for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  these 
meeting-houses  were  constituted  legal  district  schools, 
though  retained  for  religious  purposes,  the  gentiles, 
none  of  whose  children,  with  rare  exceptions,  attended 
them,  being  also  taxed  for  this  purpose.  Hence,  legal 
conflicts  arose,  the  decision  of  the  courts  being  that 
Mormon  school  trustees  could  not  collect  such  taxes 

v<  PraWteriuis,  oongregtttionalists,  and  catholics.  Harrigon^a  CriL  NoUa 
en  Utahf  MS.,  63.  Among  them  was  the  Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute 
founded  by  the  presbyterians,  the  Salt  Lake  Academy  by  the  congregation- 
alists,  and  St  Mary's  Academy  by  the  catholics.  The  presby terians  a.  one  had 
in  1883  33  schools  and  2,200  pupils.   Utah  Oheeiteer,  1884,  280. 

f' Opened  Jan.  1876,  burned  Jan.  1884,  and  rebuilt  the  same  year*  /i., 
278-9;  Albert  Jones,  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  50-60,  64,  states  that  it  was 
founded  for  the  children  of  members  of  the  church  in  good  standing,  though 
others  are  admitted,  and  that  in  1880  it  had  431  pupils.  See  also,  for  fac- 
ulty, course  of  instruction,  etc.,  CantrUnOor,  ii.  179-80, 241-2, 272-S;  DeserH 
News,  April  17,  1878,  Feb.  5,  1879;  UtaJi.  Jour.  Legist.,  1880,  461-5,  489-93. 
Among  the  professors  in  1883  was  Elder  Karl  G.  Mieser,  formerly  of  the 
Budig  institute,  Dresden.  While  presiding  over  the  European  mission  in 
1855,  F.  D.  Richards  heard  that  he  was  desirous  of  being  informed  as  to  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  saints,  and  a  few  months  later  Tisited  that  city  by 
Invitation  in  company  with  elders  Wm  H.  Kimball  and  Wm  Budge,  baptizing 
eight  persons  ana  organising  the  first  branch  of  the  d^urch  in  Saxony.  Maeer 
was  Im  in  charge,  and  when  the  government  banished  the  saints  from  father- 
land,  as  we  have  seen,  he  and  most  of  the  other  converts  gatheii^d  to  Utah. 
Richards*  Miscall,  MS.  Mr  Richards  states  that  the  6.  Y.  academy  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  educational  institutes  in  the  territory. 

^*  Opened  in  Sept.  1878,  the  number  of  pupils  in  1880-1  being  160.  In 
1877  a  tract  of  nearlv  10,000  acres  south  of  Loean  City  was  deeded  for  this 
puipose  to  a  board  of  trustees  by  Brigham.  UtcUi  OazetUer,  1884,  283-4.  In 
1883    Mariner  W.  Merrill  presided  over  the  educational  affairs  of  Logan 


temple. 


A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Bept  Dist  Schools,  1880.  71-8a 
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while  the  buildings  stood  on  record  as  church  prop- 
erty. Many  of  the  ward  meeting-houses^  therefore, 
were  transferred  to  school  trustees.'* 

The  University  of  Deseret,  founded,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1850,  and  incorporated  the  same  vear/*  the 
curriculum  of  which  was  to  include  all  living  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  had  but  a  nominal  existence  until 
1869.     At  the  former  date  there  were  no  eflScient 

Erivate  schools  in  the  territory,  no  public-school  law 
ad  as  yet  been  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  there 
were  few   competent  teachers.     As  the  university 

^ Bairri$oie9  CrU.  N0U9  <m  Utah,  MS.»  67-71.  Tlie  flnt  gentUe  daoted 
•chool  tnistee  in  Utah  was  Benjamin  Qrcndy  Ravbold,  a  native  of  Binning- 
bam,  England,  who  came  to  Utah  in  1862.  Findmg  no  other  oocnpation,  he 
b^gan  his  career  among  the  saints  as  a  hod-carrier;  then  he  tamed  carpenter; 
then  postmaster;  then  jonmalist;  and  finally,  in  1860,  found  employment 
•with  tne  Walker  Bros,  to  whom  in  1885  he  was  confidential  clerk.  A  brief 
history  of  the  Mormon  school  system  from  1860  to  1875  will  be  found  in  U.  8. 
Educ,  Bept,  44th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  45S-60.  See  also,  for  farther  information. 
Id.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  21,  883-4,  60(M;  42d  Cong.  3d  Sees.,  377-80,  416, 
608-13,  942-97;  43d  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  zxu.-czxiiL  460-3»  475,  510-12,  728; 
43d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  ziii,  cxxv.,  500-2, 507, 526-34,  733;  44th  Cong.  Ist  Sess., 
zxyi.-cczxiii.  510-14,  548-54;  44th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  passim;  H.  Ex,  Doe., 
46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  toL  xi.,  cxxvit;  UUih  Jour.  Ltgid.,  1850-60,  22-6; 
1860-1,  7&-9;  1861-2,  65;  1863-4,  96-9;  1864-5,  110-14;  1865-6,  17-18,  170 
-3;  1869,  14^15,  108,  176-8;  1870,  191-9;  1872,  228-30;  1876,  28-9,  7&-9; 
1878,  33-4.  345-80;  1880,  442-60;  Utah  School  RepU,  passim;  Bim.  Rept 
Bupi  Dutt  Schools^  1880,  1882,  1884;  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim;  StanfortTs 
Weber  Co.,  MS.,  1-23;  Lit{forth'8  Bouie  from  Liverpool,  104,  110-11;  Bemif'9 
Jour,  to  G.  S.  L.  C'Uy,  ii.  177-94;  BurtoiCs  City  qfihe  Saints,  512-16;  Ounni- 
son's  The  Momums,  80-1;  Ward's  Uusb.  in  Utah,  264-6;  HoUisUr's  Bes,  of 
Utah,  72-3;  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  ann.,  30-4;  Utah  Besourees,  55-8;  Tod(fs 
Sunset  Land,  179;  Utah  Cfaxetteer,  89-40,  175-6;  1884,  278-94;  Contrib- 
ytor,  i  84;  ii  1240, 270;  iv.  182-3,  352-3;  Millennial  Star,  xxxiiL  551;  Deseret 
Kews,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  16,  1850,  Feb.  22,  1851,  March  19,  1853,  Jan.  11,  1855, 
Apr.  1, 1857,  Apr.  11,  Oct.  24,  I>eo.  5, 1860,  Jan.  15. 1868,  Apr.  17,  1872,  Feb. 
13, 1878,  March  26,  1879;  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Not.  1,  1873,  Maxch  25,  Aug. 
29,  1876,  March  3,  20,  Apr.  21, 1877,  March  20,  Sept  21,  1878,  Apr.  23,  May 
22,  Sept  6,  Nov.  20, 1879;  Herald,  Jan.  30,  Apr.  13, 1878.  Fordubnrsement 
of  school  rcTenoe,  see  Utah  Jour,  LegisL,  1880,  469-81;  for  eveninff-schools, 
Deseret  News,  Dec.  28,  1854,  Dec.  5,  12,  1860;  Sanday-schools,  Harrison's 
CrU.  Notes  an  Utah,  MS.,  71-3;  Cannon's  Sundau-schools  in  Utah,  MS.,  3; 
Jwf.InsL,  XV.  89;  Deseret  News,  Apr  14, 1869^  Mr  Harrison  states  that  un- 
"*'•**•"'■"'*■'        '     •        [  almost  an» 

(  have  been 
L  Union  being  established 
in  1866.  For  gentile  churches  and  missionary  work  in  Utah,  see  Hand-Book 
qfMormonum,  77-86;  Utah  Oaz.,  208-11;  MarshalTs  Through  Amer.,  230. 

''With  Orson  Spencer  as  chancellor,  Dan.  Spencer,  Orson  Pratt,  Jno.  M. 
Bemhisel,  Sam.  W.  Richards,  W.  W.  Phelni,  Albert  Carrington,  Wm  L 
Appleby,  Dan.  H.  Wells,  Robt  L.  Campbell,  Uoeea  Stoat,  Elias  Smith,  and 
Zernbbabel  Snow  as  regents,  snd  David  Fnllmer  as  treasurer.  Des,  Univ.^ 
MS.,  3. 
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could  be  of  little  service  without  preparat<wy  schools, 
and  the  grant  of  $5,000  a  year  had  been  made  from 
an  empty  treasury,  it  was  converted  into  a  parent 
school,  of  which  mention  has  before  been  made,^  the 
attendance  bein^  invited  of  all  who  wished  to  qualify 
themselves  as  teachers,  or  for  other  reasons  to  ac- 
quire a  somewhat  liberal  education.'*  In  1852  the 
parent  school  was  closed  for  lack  of  funds,^  and  from 
that  date  until  fifteen  years  later  nothing  further  was 
attempted,  although  meanwhile  valuable  tracts  of 
land  had  been  set  apart  for  the  future  state  by  con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  a  university."  During 
most  of  this  interval,  however,  the  board  of  r^ents 
exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  the 
territory.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  an  educational  institute 
was  estabUshed  by  the  board,  and  conducted  at  the 
council-house,  mainly  as  a  commercial  academy,"  un- 
til 1869,  when  classical,  scientific,  and  normal  depart* 
ments  were  added,  though  at  this  date  it  was  in  fact 
rather  a  high-school  than  a  university.^    Students  of 

"Seep.  324,  this  toL 

'•It  waa  opened  Nov.  11,  1850,  at  the  honae  of  Mr  Pkhck,  in  the  17th  wmrd 
of  S.  L.  City,  CrruB  Collins  being  appointed  teacher,  bat  snoceeded  the  same 
year  by  Orson  spencer  and  W.  W.  Fhelps.  The  terms  were  ^3  a  qnarter. 
£d.,  e,  10;  Utah  OazeUeer,  1884,  287. 

'•/>e«.  Univ.,  MS.,  24;  Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  185^-4,  119. 

"•By  act  of  1855  a  grant  was  confinned  of  nearly  a  section  of  land  lying 
east  of  S.  L.  City.  By  contributions  of  labor  and  produce,  nearly  all  of  it 
was  enclosed  with  a  stone  walL  A  buildins  was  also  commenced  in  the  13th 
ward  for  the  use  of  the  parent  school.  Des.  Univ.,  MS.,  8>9;  Utah  AcU  L^gid., 
1866,  110.  By  act  of  congress,  approved  Jan.  21,  1855,  two  sections,  in- 
cluding 46,060  acres,  were  reserved  for  a  university,  said  lands  to  be  disposed 
of  under  ttxe  direction  of  the  territorial  legislature.  Utah  Laxes,  1878,  172. 
In  1859  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  two  toan- 
ships  for  this  purpose.  Utah  Acta  Leg%$L,  1866,  93-4. 

"  By  act  of  1851  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  were  anthorised  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  of  primary  schools,  to  be  under  their  control,  his 
saiaiy  not  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year,  ay  act  of  1866  the  right  of  making  such 
appointment  was  transferred  to  the  legislature.  Dt».  Univ.,  MS.,  4-^  24. 

''Of  which  David  0.  QUder  was  prindpaL 

*The  course  lasted  four  yean  in  the  classical  and  two  in  the  normal  de- 
partment. In  connection  with  the  normal  department  was  a  '  model  school,' 
where  pupils  were  prepared  for  the  college  course.  The  charm  were  $20  per 
term  for  the  classiod,  $15  for  the  normal  and  commercial,  and  $8  for  the  we- 
paratory  course,  with  extra  charges  for  modem  languages,  music,  etc.  The 
rates  for  tuition  were  afterward  reduced.  For  studies  and  faculty,  see  CataL 
Univ.  qfDevent,  1868-9,  5^  14-16;  for  list  of  text-books.  Id..  186»-70, 25^ 
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both  sexes  Tivere  admitted,  the  total  attendance  in 
1870  being  546,"*  while  in  1884  the  number  was  but 
298,  the  decrease  being  due  to  want  of  sufficient 
appropriations,  suitable  buildings,^  and  preparatory 
schools.  In  1882  the  university  included  an  academic, 
a  normal,  and  a  preparatory  department.  In  the  first 
the  courses  included  elementary  mathematics,  a  little 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  smattering  of  ancient,  medisd- 
val,  modern,  and  natural  history,  physical  science, 
political  economy,  logic,  and  English  literature.  On 
completing  any  one  course,  and  keeping  only  three 
terms,  the  student  was  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
graduation.  In  the  normal  department  the  curricu- 
lum, apart  from  the  theory  of  teachings  was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  junior  classes  of  a  San  Francisco 
high-school,  and  in  the  preparatory  department  al- 
most identical  with  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  the 
lower  grades  of  a  grammar-school.^  Although  the 
standard  is  somewhat  low,  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
University  of  Deseret  more  has  been  accomplished,  at 
an  average  cost  for  each  pupil  of  $50  or  $60  a  year 
per  capita,  than  in  many  similar  institutions,  where 
the  pretensions  were  greater  and  the  expense  in  pro- 
portion.'' 

**  There  were  W!  nuJee  and  239  females,  /d.,  1869-70,  21.  Dec  6mif., 
MS.,  27. 

"^At  the  eesBion  of  1879-80  the  legislatare  appropriated  $20,000  for  the 
nni^erBitv,  and  soon  afterward  the  city  council  donated  to  the  resrente  the 
finest  publio  square  in  the  city.  A  building  was  at  once  commenced,  but  the 
appropriation  was  almost  expended  before  the  basement  was  finished,  under 
the  expectation  that  the  legislature  of  1881-2  would  vote  a  sum  sufficient  to 
complete  it.    Such  a  bill  was  passed,  but  failed  to  receive  the  governor's  na-  ■ 


nature.  At  the  beginning  of  1884  the  walls  and  roof  had  been  complet 
and  a  portion  of  the  building  was  ready  to  be  occupied,  the  money  being 
raised  Dy  contributioii.  For  the  two  years  ending  Deo.  31,  1879,  the  receipts 
were  $18,151.44,  of  which  $9,200  was  from  territorial  appropriations,  and 
$5,086.80  from  tuition  fees.  The  salary  of  the  president,  J.  &.  Park,  was 
$2,400  a  year.  At  this  date  the  institution  was  $5,384.14  in  debt  Bienn. 
JUpt  ChaneeUor  Univ.  Deseret,  1878-9,  11-13.  In  1854  Orson  Hyde  was 
appointed  chancellor,  in  1867  and  1861  Albert  CarringtoUy  the  intenm  beinff 
filled  by  Orson  Pratt,  elected  in  1858;  in  1869  Dan.  H.  Wells  and  in  1878 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon  were  appointed.  Des.  CTntv.,  MS.,  35. 

"•See  Cire.  Acad,  piept  Univ.  of  Deseret,  1880-2,  9-10« 

"  In  1870  a  school  in  connection  with  tiie  university  was  established  at 
Provo,  witli  Myron  Tanner  of  that  city,  A.  K.  Tliurber  of  Spanish  Fork,  and 
L.  E.  Harrington  of  American  Fork  as  executive  oonmuttee,  and  Wanen 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents,  held  in  Octo- 
ber 1853,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and 
George  D.  Watt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  smaU  school-book  m  characters  founded  on  some 
new  system  of  orthography,  whereby  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language  might  be  made 
uniform  and  easily  acquired.  A  further  object  was  ex- 
clusiveness,  a  separate  people  wishing  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate language,  and  perhaps  in  time  an  independent  lit- 
erature. After  some  previous  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  each  regent  should  prepare  an  alphabet  of  his 
own  contrivance  and  present  it  to  the  boieu:^.  Parley 
Pratt  was  in  favor  of  adopting  one  in  which  each  let- 
ter should  represent  a  single  sound,  but  as  some  of 
the  letters  represent  no  sound  except  when  in  combi- 
nation with  other  letters,  and  others  are  of  uncertain 
sound,  depending  on  such  combination,  the  task  would 
seem  a  difficult  one.  Finally,  at  a  session  held  in  De- 
cember of  this  year,  characters  were  adopted,  under 
the  style  of  the  Deseret  alphabet,  the  number  of  let- 
ters, or  rather  sounds,  being  thirty-two,  of  which  the 
so-called  vocal  sounds  were  eleven,  including  six  long, 
with  short  sounds  to  correspond,  four  double  and  one 
aspirate,  and  twenty-one  articulate  sounds.  Thus  the 
long  sound  of  the  letter  e  in  meter  was  represented  by 
a  character  resembling  the  Greek  sigma  reversed,  the 
double  sound  of  woo  in  wood  by  one  resembling  omega, 
the  aspirate  by  phi,  and  the  articulate  sound  o{  /  by 
rho.  While  these  characters  are  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek,  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  plates 

Dasenbenypriiioipal.   It  latted  only  a  few  yean.  Dnerti  Umv.,  MS.,  27-a  , 

In  1884  a  deaf-mute  department  was  opened  in  oonnection  with  the  nniver- 
sity.  Annual  qf  Univ.  of  Desertt,  18^4-5,  86>7.     For  farther  itema  oon-  I 

oeming  the  umveraity,  see  the  circnlara  and  reports  above  quoted.  DeterH  I 

Cniv.,  MS.,  passim;  Utah  Jour,  Legid.,  1870,  168-72,  1876,  121-7,  1878, 
29i>-6,  355-7,  381-91;  Ann.  Univ.  Deaeret,  1884^,  7-38;  8mUh*$  Riat,  Fng-  I 

ffVM,  and  TmveU,  24-5;  8.  L.  C.  Canirihuior,  u.  13-16,  48,  82,  110,  142;  l 

Deseret  News,  June  9,  1869,  Jan.  5,  1871:  8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Aug.  13, 1876^ 
March  9,  1878;  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1877,  Nov.  22,  1878,  Jan.  30,  l&l.  I 

Most  of  the  details  eiven  in  the  text  are  taken  from  the  JMstrtt  Umver*  \ 

sUy,  MS.,  1-35,  which,  besides  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  that  institution, 
contains  some  valaable  items  concerning  the  district  sohoob  and  the  distikk 
school  system  of  Utah. 
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from  which  the  book  of  Mormon  is  said  to  have  beep 
translated,  where  the  letters  pi,  rho,  tau,  phi,  chi, 
some  of  them  as  in  manuscript,  and  others  as  ia  printed 
Greek,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

Type  was  ordered,  and  with  a  view  to  durability, 
made  so  as  to  contain  neither  the  top  nor  tail  ex- 
tensions of  the  letters.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
regents,  held  in  March  1854,  some  of  it  was  presented 
to  the  members;  and  between  that  date  and  1869  were 
published  in  the  Deseret  alphabet  a  primer,  the  book  of 
Mormon,  and  the  first  book  of  Nephi.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  into  the  public  schools  books 
thus  printed,  but  without  success.  The  tailless  char- 
acters, and  the  monotonous  evenness  of  the  lines,  aiade 
the  words  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  insure  uniform  pronunciation  and  orthog- 
raphy. Within  a  few  years  the  alphabet  fell  into 
disuse,  and  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  curiosity.^ 

In  connection  with  the  university  may  also  be  men- 
tioned its  library,  containing  at  the  close  of  1875  about 
10,000  volumes,  later  reserved  for  the  use  of  students, 
but  for  many  years  open  to  the  publia"  The  terri- 
torial library,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  an  appro- 
Eriation  was  made  by  congress  in  1850,  further  grants 
eing  made  by  the  Utah  legislature  from  time  to 

» Richards*  Utah  Afiae.,  MS.,  13-16;  J>e$.  Univ.,  Ma,  16-18;  BiehardW 
Incidents  in  Utah  Biat.^  MS.,  63.  The  preparation  and  uae  of  the  alphabet 
were  ordered,  or  at  least  suggested,  by  Brigham  Yoang,  who,  in  his  address  to 
the  legislature  of  1853,  thus  gives  his  reasons:  *  While  the  irorld  is  prpgreas- 
ing  with  steam-engine  power  and  lightning  speed  in  the  aconmnlation  of 
wealth,  extension  of  science,  communication,  and  dissemination  of  letters  and 

Erinciple,  why  may  not  the  way  be  paved  for  the  easier  acquisition  of  the  Eng- 
sh  language,  combiuing,  as  it  does,  great  extension  and  varied  expression 
with  beauty,  simplicity,  and  power,  and  being  unquestionably  the  most  use- 
ful and  beautiful  m  the  world.  But  while  we  freely  admit  this,  we  also  have 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  perhaps  as  much  abused  in  its  use,  and  as  complex 
in  its  attainment,  as  any  other.'  In  the  Deseret  Ifews^  Aug.  19,  1868,  the 
weeding-out  of  objectionable  literature  is  stated  as  an  additional  reason.  In 
1855  $2,500  was  voted  by  the  legislature  for  the  new  type  and  for  pnntiiig 
books  in  the  Deseret  characters.  Utah  Acts  LegisL,  I10->11.  In  1859-60  the 
Deseret  alphabet  was  used  in  keepins  Brigham's  IcMdger,  and  to  aome  extent 
in  the  historian's  office  and  in  journalism.  In  1877  an  attempt  was  made  to 
have  the  book  of  Mormon  printed  in  Pitman's  phonotype,  and  Orson  Prstt 
started  for  England  for  this  purpose,  but  returned  at  the  death  of  Brigham  ia 
August  of  that  year.  No  further  effort  was  made. 
^Des.  Univ.,  MS.,  29;  Utah  Oazetteer,  228. 
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time,*^  contained  in  1883  about  4 
the  same  date  the  masonic  library,  < 
contained  nearly  6,000  volumes,  tin 
1,500,  and  there  were  smaller  libi 
with  various  literary,  benefit,  seer 
provement  societies."^ 

Like  citizens  of  the  United  Sfc 
setUers  of  Utah  have  always  beei 
papers — and  except  that  their  coli 
with  church  matters,  interesting  < 
their  journals  compare  very  favo 
published  on  the  Pacific  slope.  G 
reliable,  but  the  editorial  and  oth 
be  taken  at  the  reader's  own  valui 
from  journalistic  scandal-mongerii 
rank  among  the  foremost,  and  if  so 
are  never  silly  or  obscene.  As  a 
journals  are  less  rabid  in  politics 
the  gentile  newspapers.  Of  sev€ 
mention  has  already  been  made, 
published  and  issued  daily  the  Des( 
the  weekly  having  been  first  issu 
Daily  Telegraph  first  appeared  on  th 
under  the  parentage  of  T.  B.  H.  £ 
1869  was  removed  to  Ogden,  when 
that  year.  The  Juvenile  Instructor, 
day-school  periodical  published  se 
Lake  City,  was  established  by  G- 
the  first  number  appearing  January 
Lake  Daily  Herald  came  into  existe 

*o  The  last  one  in  1882. 

*^  For  mention  of  such  societies,  see  ContrUnUc 
159, 222,  287, 360;  Deeerttt  Newa,  Ans.  7,  Nov.  20, 1 
218-25.  For  farther  details  as  to  libraries,  see  Id 
the  Saints^  28(^7;  J>e8erct  Netcs,  Ana.  20,  1862;  S. 
Nov.  22, 1873,  Dec.  18,  1875;  Reno  OaxeUe,  Dec  6, 
Tanhee  Fork  Her,,  Sept.  25,  1879;  observatories,  1 
7-9,  461-7,  469-71.  The  office  of  saperintendent  • 
tions  created  by  act  of  1857  was  abolished  by  act  of 
1876.  179-80. 

*'  The  author  of  Hoeky  JIfounkUn  Saints.    His  d 
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Edward  L.  Sloan  being  the  first  editor.   The  WarHatCs 
Eocponentj  a  semi-monthly  woman's-rights  paper,  was 
first  issued  June  1, 1872,  under  the  care  of  Mrs  Liouise 
L.  Green  Bichards,  and  afterward  transferred  to  Mrs 
Emeline  B.  Welk     The  SdU  Lake  DaUy   Times,  a 
theatrical  and  advertising  sheet  of  which  John  C. 
Graham  was  editor  and  proprietor,  commenced  Decem- 
ber 24, 1875,  and  in  March  1881  its  publication  ceased. 
The  first  number  of  TvUidge'a  Quarterly  Magazine 
appeared  in  October  1880.     This  publication  is  embel- 
lished with  steel  engravings,  and  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived, not  only  in  Utah,  out  in  the  eastern  states  and 
in  England.    Considerable  sums  have  been  subscribed 
for  the  publication  therein  of  city  and  county  histories. 
The  Ogden  Junction  was  first  issued  as  a  semi- 
weekly  in  charge  of  P.  D.  Bichards  on  the  1st  of 
January  1870.     Mr  Bichards  associated  with  himself 
C.  W.  Penrose,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  editorship, 
subsequent  editors  being   John   Nicholson,   Joseph 
Hall,  and  Leo  Haefli.     Soon  after  its  first  appear- 
ance the  paper  became  a  daily  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Ogden  Herald.^    The  Provo  Daily 
TimeSf  which  started  into  being  August  1,  1873,  has 
had  a  varied  experience,  being  successively  called  the 
Provo  Tri'  Weekly  Times^  the  Utah  County  Times,  the 
Utah  County  Advertiser,  and  the  Territorial  Inquirer, 
the  last  being  its  present  name.**    The  Beaver  Enter- 
prise was  instituted  early  in  1874,  Joseph  Field  being 
editor;  the  Southern  Utonian  was  also  published  at 
Beaver  City  in  March  1881,  with  P.  B.  Clayton  as 
editor,^  and  the  Beaver  County  Record,  at  first  a 

"  Among  those  who  early  took  ao  intereet  in  newspMwn  may  be  men- 
tioned Sidney  Stevens,  who  in  1885  was  still  one  of  the  lai^gest  nroprietora 
of  the  Herald.  £ir  Stevens,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  Englana,  came  to 
Utah  in  1883,  settling  two  years  later  at  North  Qgden,  wliere,  and  at  Ogden 
City,  he  has  ever  since  been  actively  engaged  in  business.  Among  other  ven- 
tures, he  has  been  laigely  interssted  in  the  shipment  of  parodnoe  to  the  eastern 
states,  forwarding  as  many  as  470  car-loads  in  a  single  year.  To  his  enter- 
prise the  terminns  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  iti 
recent  growthi 

*«It  has  been  edited  at  various  dates  by  R.  T.  MoBwan,  B.  G.  Sleater, 
jr.  T.  McEwan,  and  John  G.  Graham.  Richaarde  Bibliog.  </  Uiah,  Ma,  1& 

'^  Later  Dan.  Tjrler  became  editor.  IbkL 
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weekly  and  afterward  a  semi-weel 
F.  R.  Clayton  and  R.  Maeser  as  edi 
to  the  above,  and  to  those  already  c 
ous  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  semi-\ 
monthly  publications  were  issued  t 
elsewhere  in  the  territory,  some  of 
an  ephemeral  existence,  and  some  I 
to-day.  For  an  account  of  them,  ] 
to  the  note  subjoined,^  where  it 

"  Additional  list  of  pablications,  showing  name, 
of  laaae,  and,  where  poiaible,  date  of  estabbahment 
Locatton.  Name. 

Alta  City Cottonwood  Obaerver,  b.w. 

Beaver Enterprise,  w 

"      Beaver  County  Becord,  8.w 

"      The  Southern  Utonian,  w 

Bear  Lake. Democrat,  w.  (Mor.  pub.,  but  { 

Idaho) 

Bloomington The  Union  and  ViUage  Echo,  m 

Camp  I>ouglaa. . . .  Union  Vedette,  d.  (trans,  to  S.  L. 

Corinne Daily  Reporter,  d 

"      Daily  Journal,  d 

"      Mail,  d 

"      Utah  Reporter,  d.,  s. w.  (changed 

'*      Corinne  Kepublican,  t.w.,  w. . . . 

Diamond Rocky  Mountain  Husbandman,  ^ 

Frisco Times,  w 

L<>gan Leader,  w.  (changed  to) 

*'     Utah  Journal,  8.  w 

"     The  Northern  Light,  w 

(Transferred  and  changed  to) 

Oxford,  Id Idaho  Banner,  w 

Ogden Amateur 

'*      Daily  Morning  Rustler,  d 

"      Eveninff  Dispatch,  d 

"      Ogden  Herald,  d.,  s.w 

"      Ogden  Freeman,  d.,  s.w 

**      Ogden  Junction,  d.,  8.w 

"      Ogden  Pilot,  d 

•  Ogden  Telegraph,  s.w 


"      Ogden  Times,  8.w . 

.Uta 


JtahTalsmand. 

Pfcrk  City Record,  w 

Frovo  City Territorial  Inquirer,  s.w 

•*         Times,  d 

•*         Utah  Ounty  Times,  tw 

"         The  Utah  County  Advertiser. , 

Richfield Sevier  Valley  Echo,  w 

0alt  Lake  City ....  Anti-Polygamy  Standard,  m . . 

*'  ....Bikuben,  w 

'"  ...  .Circular,  w 

««  ...  .City  Review 

"  ....College  Lantern,  m 

"  '. . .  .Deseret  News,  d.,  s.w.,  w 

"  ....  Deseret  Home,  m 

"  ....Diogenes 
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about  one  hundred  newspapers  and  periodicals  have 
been  published  since  June  15,  1850,  when  the  first 


Silt  Lake  City.... Enoch's  AdvocatA 1874. 

*'  .. .  .Evening  Chronicle,  d 

*'  ....Evening  Mnil,  d 

"  ....Foot-LightB 

<**  .. . .Orooer  and  Trade  Joamal,  m May  1, 1881,  etaeq. 

'*  ., . .  JuTenile  LialruuUir,  s.m Jan.  1, 1866,  et  aeq. 

**  ....Keep-a-Pitchin-in,  am 1869. 

*<  . .  ..Kirk  Anderaon's  Valley  Tan,  w Nov. '58 to FeK  *O0l 

•*  .... Life  and  Home,  m Aug.  1884. 

■  **  ....  Mining  Gasette,  w 1 873  et  aeq. 

**  ...  .Monthly  Record,  m 

"  •• .  .Moigenstjemen,  a.m. 1882  et  aeq. 

*'  ...  .Mormon  Expoaitor 

"  ...  .Mormon  Tribone,  w 

"  ... .Moontaineer,  w Ang.  27,  1859. 

*'  ... .Mormonen Zextuig,  w Aag.  26,  1882. 

«•  ....New  Endowment,  d Feb.  17,  1873. 

**  ....Fany'a  Literary  Joamal,  m Oct.  1884et8eq. 

"  ....PeepODay,  w Oct  20,  1864. 

"  ....Pre8a,d 1874. 

**  ....Real  Estate  Circolar 

**  ....RealEatateandMin'gOaaette,am.,nL 

"  ...  .Rocky  Mt  Chriatian  Advocate,  m 1876. 

*'  ...  .Salt  Lake  Herald,  d.,  8.w. Jnne6,1870,  etaeq. 

**  ....Salt  Lake  Independent,  d 

**  ....  Salt  Lake  Joamal,  d 1872. 

**  ....SaltLake Leader,  w 

••  ....Salt  Lake  Reporter,  d May  11, 1868. 

"  ....SaltLake  Review,  d 187L 

**  ....  Salt  Lake  Telegraph,  d.,  a  w.,  w July  4,  1864. 

••  ...  .Salt  Lake  Times,  d 

''  ...  .Salt  Lake  Tribone,  d.,  w 1870  et  aeq. 

*'  ....SkandinaT 

'*  ....The Contributor,  m Oct  1879etM. 

'*  ...  .The  Utah  Fanner,  m Feb.'80  to  Sept^L 

**  ....Tallidge*8  Quarterly  Magazine,  qty 1880etaeq. 

*•  ....Union  Vedette,  d.,  w 1864. 

(Trans,  fr.  Camp  Donglaa  in  1867.) 

.*'  • . . .Utah  Commercial,  m 

"  ....  Utah  Educational  Journal,  m July  1876» 

•*  ....Utah  Mail,  d 

'•*  ....UtahMagarine,w... 1867. 

••  ....Utah  Miner 

**-  •  • .  .Utah  Mining  Journal,  d. June,  1872. 

"  •...UtahPoeten Dea  187a 

"  ...  .Woman's  Exponent,  a.m Junel,  1872,etaeq. 

Silver  Reef Silver  Reef  fcho,  aw. 

"        Silver  Reef  Miner,  aw.,  chgd  to  w. .. .18791 

Spring  Lake  Villa.  Farmer's  Oracle,  a.  m May2S;  186S. 

St  George Cactus,  w 1862. 

"        Enterpriae,m 1869. 

**        Our  Dixie  Times,  w.  (changed  to).  . . . ,  Jan.  22,  1868L 

•*        Rio  Virjgen  Times,  w 

**        Pendogist,  m 

**        Pomologiat  and  Gardener,  m 1870. 

"        The  Union 1878. 
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number  of  the  Deseret  News  announced  to  the  saints 
the  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun.*' 

"  For  further  mention  of  Utah  journalism,  see  Sieharda*  BUdiog,  qf  Utah^ 
MS.;  MilknnkU  Star,  xzzvi  731-2;  xxxiz.  127;  B€my*8  Jour,  to  O,  S,  L, 
CUy,  I  189-90;  Beadie'a  Life  in  Utah,  634-8;  RkhardaofCs  Bq/ond  the  Mia- 
Btsaippi,  351;  Smith*8  Riae,  Progress,  and  l^ravels,  27;  Bomokk's  Mormons  and 
Siicer  Mines,  160-2;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  246-7;  8.  L.  C,  Contributor,  ii. 
209-10,  iv.  352;  PettengelTs  Neiosp,  Direct.,  1856. 

In  connection  with  Utah  literature  may  be  mentioned  Eliza  R.  Snow,  the 
■ister  of  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  the  second  of  the  seven  children  of  Oliver 
Snow,  a  native  of  Mass.,  and  a  farmer  by  occupation,  though  one  much  occu- 
pied by  public  business  and  holding  many  responsible  positions.  While  still 
almost  a  young  girl.  Sister  Snow  commenced  writing  for  various  publications, 
under  an  assumeid  signature,  and  later  in  Ufe  publisned  nine  volumes,  two  of 
them  being  of  poetry,  and  several  reachinff  a  second  edition.  Miss  Snow  was 
baptized  as  a  Mormon  in  1835,  and  the  following  year  removed  to  Elirtland, 
residing  in  the  family  of  Joseph  Smith  and  teaching  his  children.  After  a- 
brief  residence  at  Adam-on-Diahman  and  Quincy,  sne  repaired  to  Nanvoo, 
and,  at  the  expulsion,  crossed  the  Mississippi  with  the  first  parties,  reaching 
the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  with  Parley  F.  Pratt*s  companies.  Snoufs  AutO' 
biog,,  MS.,  passim;  Richards'  Narr.,  MS.,  116-7;  Tullidge*s  Mag.,  116-17. 

In  connection  with  the  press  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Chas  W.  Penrose, 
who  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  the  London  conference  of  1850,  being  then 
only  in  his  18th  year.  Mr  Penrose  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Millennial  Star,  of  which  he  was  editor  about  1867,  ha\dnff 
before  that  date  passed  several  years  in  Utah,  where,  however,  he  found 
little  encouragement  as  a  journalist.  Returning  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  editorial  charge  of  the  Ogden  Junction,  which  position  he  filled  for  seven 
years,  after  which  he  became  editor  of  the  Deseret  News.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  legislature  for  Weber  co.,  in  which  body  he  was  for 
several  sessions  a  tireless  worker.  Among  the  measures  that  he  introduced 
was  one  to  remove  the  political  disabilities  of  women,  which  passed  both 
houses,  but  failed  to  receive  the  govemcnr's  signature.  TuUidge*s  Mag.,  ii. 
27-^ 
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AGBIOULTUBJB,  STOGK-&AISINQ,  MANUFACTUBSS,  AND  WNTSG. 

1862-1886. 
AoBMaohrvvjA  Produoxs  aio)  Tixld  psb  Aobm— Irbioatiok— Chabackkb 

Of  THB  Soil— FbUIT  Ch7LVUKB---VlTIOUIAUB»--8BRIOnLTV]UB--TufBXR 
AXB  TUCBBB-LANDS— BUHCH-OAASS— GATTLB-RAianvO — ^DaIBT  PBODUOIS 

—Hobsxs—Shskf— Woollen  MAWxryAcrpirTW  Tit/tTHPr-OTHBB  Man- 
VTAcrxmn— iBON-xnffXNO — CoAh-utsuiQ — Ck>ppE»— Sulphur— GrpsuM 
AXB  Mica— Othxb  BlnrnLALS— Buildino  Stonb— Gold  akd  Siltbr — 
TBtt  West  Mountain  Disnuai^— The  Bush  Vallbt  Dutuot— The 
Cottonwood  District— The  American  Fork  District— The  Tintic 
DuTRici^— The  Ontario  Mine— Other  Mining  DisTRicxfr— Miniko 

PRODUCIB— MiLUNO,  SmELUHO,  and  BEDUCnON-WOBKa. 

Thk  progress  of  agriculture  in  Utah  will  best  be 
understood  from  the  following  figures:  In  1849,  as 
we' have  seen,  nearly  130,000  bushels  of  cereals  were 
raised  from  about  17,000  acres  of  land,*  then  valued 
at  $6.50  per  acre.  In  1883,  which  was  by  no  means 
a  favorable  year,  more  than  1,600,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  some  722,000  of  oats,  305,000  of  barley, 
193,000  of  com,  together  with  215,000  tons  of  hay, 
and  800,000  bushek  of  potatoes,  were  produced  from 
about  215,000  acres,*  the  value  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  location  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre;  the  yield 

^See  p.  328,  this  voL  Throe  fourths  of  the  onm  was  whmt,  sad  there 
were  10,OdO  bashels  eech  of  oom  and  oats.  Most  of  it  was  prodaoed  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan  River  and  its  affluents,  and  in  the  neidbborhood  of  Utah  Lake. 
In  UuUi  Sketches,  MS.,  passim,  it  is  stated  that  land  was  coltivated  in  San- 
pete CO.  in  1848,  and  in  Tooele  and  Utah  oos.  in  184a  Some  45,000  boshels 
of  potatoes  were  also  raised  in  1849,  besides  other  vegetables,  together  with 
40  pounds  of  hops  and  70  of  tobacoo. 

"For  tabulated  statement  of  cereal  and  faim  prodvots  for  each  ooaatj  in 
1883>  see  Utah  Oaaeteer,  1884^  'JSfJ-^ 
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of  wheat  being  m  1883  about  20  bushels,  of  oats  33, 
of  barley  25,  and  of  corn  16  bushqls,  to  the  acre; 
though  in  Willard  county  the  average  of  wheat  was 
57,'  of  oats  in  Cache  and  Utah  counties  53  and  58 
bushels,  and  of  barley  in  the  latter  nearly  41  bushels.* 
When  the  pioneers  entered  the  valley  in  1847  their 
hearts  sank  within  them  at  the  hopeless  prospect.  The 
land  seemed  barren  beyond  redemption;  but  from  less 
than  seventeen  acres  of  its  soil  were  raised,  in  1880, 
more  than  1,250  bushels  of  grain.* 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  1880,  there 
were  9,452  farms  in  Utah,  with  a  total  area  of  655,- 
524  acres,  of  which  416,105  were  in  tilth,  their  value, 
including  improvements,  being  estimated  at  $14,015,- 
178 ;  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  at  $3,337,410, 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  at  $946,- 
753.  The  agricultural  products  of  Utah  in  1883  more 
than  sufficed  for  her  needs,*  and  as  there  was  no  very 
reliable  market  for  the  surplus,  there  was  little  incen- 
tive to  further  exertion  m  this  direction.  It  was 
claimed,  however,  that  with  more  careful  cultivation 
the  yield  could  be  at  least  doubled  on  the  same  acreage, 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  were  several  million  acres  of 
farming  land  untouched  and  almost  unthought  of,  on 

'  Utah  CO.  produced  over  30  and  Cache  over  29  biuhelB  per  acre. 

'  Agricaltnral  statistics  for  Utah  will  be  foond  in  the  censos  reports  for 
1850, 1«60, 1870, 1880.  For  intervening  years,  see  the  files  of  the  Utah  Direc- 
tory omd  OazeUeer;  UtahOazeUeer;  Dtsertt  News;  8mUh*s  i?i«f,  Progress,  and 
Travels,  23;  Fabian's  Utah,  6,  8-9;  Utah  Resources  and  Attractions,  18-19; 
Sac  Union,  Jan.  9,  1873;  8,  L,  C,  Tribune,  March  30.  1879;  Deseret  News, 
Nov.  9,  1881;  House  Ex,  Doc,,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sesa..  46,  603. 

^  By  8.  A.  WooUev.  Of  wheat,  426  bushels  were  obtained  from  6$  acres, 
617  of  barley  from  6|  acres,  and  310  of  oats  from  3^  acres.  Sloan's  Utah,  4. 
For  an  essay  entitled  Utah:  Her  Attractions  and  Resources,  as  Inviting  the 
Attention  of  Tourists  and  Those  Seeking  Pertnanent  Homes,  aprize  was  awarded 
in  1881  by  a  committee  of  Mormons,  among  whom  were  Joseph  R.  Walker 
and  Wm  Jennings,  to  Bobt  W.  Sloan  of  the  S.  L,  G,  Herald,  It  was  after- 
ward published  as  a  pamphlet,  and  contains  much  reliable  information  in  a 
compact  form.  Mr  Sloan  is  also  the  compiler  of  the  Utah  Oaxetteer,  and  Direc- 
tory of  Logan,  Ogden,  Provo,  and  Salt  Lake  Cities  for  1884,  i^  which  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining,  railroad, 
and  commercial  interests  of  Utah,  together  with  a  chronological  table  and  a 
description  and  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  various  counties  and  settlements. 

'The  consumption  of  wheat  was  estimatud  at  900,000  to  1,000,000  busheU 
a  year^  or  about  6i  bushels  per  capita  of  the  population. 
HXR.  Uz&H.    4S 
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account  of  an  insufficient  rainfall/  or  through  lack  of 
irrigation. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  irrigation 
has  been  pushed  forward  more  systematically  and 
with  better  results  than  in  Utah.  In  1865,  277  ca- 
nals had  already  been  constructed,  at  a  cost,  includ- 
ing dams,  of  $1,766,939,  with  a  total  length  of  1,043 
miles,  irrigating  153,949  acres;  and  there  were  others 
in  progress  at  this  date,  the  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  $877,730.®  During  each  succeeding  year 
thousands  of  acres,  before  considered  worthless,  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  canals  being  built  in  all 
directions,  the  waters  that  had  run  to  waste  down 
the  mountain  sides  and  through  the  cafions  deposit- 

^  The  average  aimaal  precipitation  at  several  places  and  periods  covered  by 
observation  is  as  follows:  S.  L.  City  and  Camp  Douglas  15.72  inches  for  19 
years;  Uarrisburg  13.74  inches,  2  years;  Saint  George  11.39  inches,  3  years; 
Camp  Floyd  7.33  inches,  2^  years.  Consult  Sloan's  Utah  OauUear,  1884,  p. 
189;  PovoeWs  Lands  qfthe  Arid  Region,  in  H,  Ex,  Doc,,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
73,  49,  79;  also  SckoU'a  Tables  qf  PrecipUation,  72,  116.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  37.71  inches  of  rain  are  reported  at  S.  L.  City.  u.  8.  Signal 
Officer,  in  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  46th  Cons.  2d  Sess.,  i.  pt  1,  92.  The  greater  rain- 
falls at  S.  L.  City  and  Camp  Douglas  are  due  to  the  modifying  influence  of  G. 
S.  Lake,  which  is  only  local  From  May  to  October  there  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  rain.  8tanAury*8  ExpediUon^  140.  Burton,  who  visited  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1860,  says  the  rain  that  year  extended  to  the  middle  of  June, 
and  attributes  the  change  to  cultivation  and  settlement.  City  ^  the  Sainis, 
335.  About  two  thirds  of  the  districts  under  cultivation  require  irrigation. 
Utah  Direc.,  1879-80,  17. 

"  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  23.  For  act  incorporating  the  Big 
Cottonwood  Csiisl  Co.,  see  Utah  Acts  LegisL,  1855,  277-9;  for  progress  of 
wbrk,  Deseret  News,  Aug.  29,  1855,  March  25,  1857.  In  1856  the  Davis 
Co.  Canal  Co.  was  incorporated.  Utah  Acts  Legist.,  1855-6,  34rd.  For  an 
account  of  the  Weber  Biver  canal,  see  Deseret  News,  Aug.  20,  1856,  Octw  10, 
1860;  of  the  Logan  canal,  TvUidge's  Mag.,  i.  534r-5;  and  of  the  Jordan  cafton 
canal.  Id.,  Sept.  21,  1864.  In  this  year  it  was  first  proposed  to  bring  the 
waters  of  Utali  Lake  into  Salt  I^ke  co.,  where  there  was  not  one  third  of  the 
water  needed  for  irrigation.  The  cost  of  making  a  canal  for  this  purpose,  32 
miles  in  length,  20  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  3  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  irri- 
gating about  30,000  acres  per  week,  was  estimated  at  |485,680.  Id.,  Nov.  30, 
1864.  The  enterprise  was  termed  the  Deseret  Irrigation  and  Navigation  Co. 
The  governor  refused  to  grant  a  franchise.  See  Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  1864-5, 
116-17;  but  it  was  incorporated  in  1867.  The  act  of  incorporation  will 
be  found  in  Utah  Acts  Legid.,  1867,  pp.  30-2.  See,  for  statistics  of  irrigation 
for  each  county  in  1865,  Pac,  Coast  Direct,  1867,  151-3;  for  reports  on 
extent,  cost,  and  value  of  canals  at  this  date,  with  other  statistics,  Utah 
Jour.  Legist.,  1864-5,  130-3,  1865-6,  149-53;  for  various  acts  regulating 
irrigation,  Utah  Compiled  Laws,  879;  for  act  to  provide  right  of  way  for  S. 
L.  City  canals,  Utah  Laws,  1880,  85-8;  for  act  regulating  water  rights,  Id, 
36-41;  for  other  acts  concerning  irrigation,  Id,,  1882,  119;  for  names,  length, 
and  cost  of  canals  in  Weber  co.,  Stanford's  Brief  hist.  Sketch  of  Weber  Co., 
MS.,  22. 
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ing  on  the  farm-lands  rich  particles  of  fertile  soil.' 
Two  or  three  waterings  a  year  would,  in  most  locali- 
ties, secure  ^ood  crops,  and  the  millions  devoted  to 
Eurposes  of  irrigation  throughout  the  territory  paid 
etter  interest,  directly  and  indirectly,  than  capital 
invested  in  any  other  description  of  enterprise.  ]N  ev- 
ertheless,  the  supply  was  insuflScient,  more  water 
being  still  allowed  to  run  to  waste  during  the  spring 
and  winter  months  than  was  utilized.^^  \ 

The  winter  rains  swell  the  streams,  sometimes  to 
overflowing,  when  considerable  damage  occurs  to  farm- 
ing-lands along  the  river-bottoms.  Snow  falls  to  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  twenty-five  feet,  but  does  not 
usually  melt  before  summer  is  well  advanced.  Wind- 
storms are  often  violent,  and  occasionally  destroy 
growing  crops."  The  altitude  of  Utah  renders  the 
high  lands  liable  to  night  frosts  during  the  summer 
months,  and  on  the  more  elevated  plateaus  no  attempt 
is  made  to  plant,  the  surface  being  devoted  entirely  to 
grazing  purposes.  At  times  in  winter  a  very  low  tem- 
perature is  registered.  Often  the  valleys  are  colder 
at  night  than  the  more  elevated  adjacent  regions,  and 

*The  necessity  for  irrigation  of  course  reduces  the  sise  of  farms,  which  in 
1883  probably  did  not  average  more  than  25  acres.  See  HoUi8ter*s  Hes.  and 
AUracL  o/Utali,  16. 

^°  See,  for  remarks  on  facilities  for  irrigation,  WTietU^s  Surveys^  Progress 
jRept,  1872,  28-33;  for  report  on  water  snpply,  character  and  aaantity  of  ir- 
rigated and  irrigable  land,  etc.,  in  1876,  I/ouae  Ex.  Doe.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
73,  passim;  for  report  on  existiDg  system  of  irrigation  and  needed  improve* 
ments,  PowelVa  Lands  of  the  And  Region^  passim. 

^^  The  Kings  of  Kinaston,  in  Piute  county,  one  year  sowed  900  acres  with  * 
wheat,  and  the  wind  bfew  the  crop  away.  What  was  not  actuidly  displaced 
was  kept  cut  close  to  the  ground  by  the  perpetual  passage  of  waves  of  sand. 
They  planted  an  orchard,  but  some  gooseberry  bushes  alone  remained.  Shade 
trees  were  set  out  about  their  bouses,  but  the  wind  worked  them  around  so  y 
that  they  could  not  take  root.  HobinaoUf  Sinners  and  Saints,  209.  In  1880 
occurred  the  roost  violent  storm  ever  known  in  Utah.  A  description  of  it  is 
ffiven  in  the  S.  L.  C.  Herald,  July  29,  1880.  For  account  of  flood  at  Parowan 
m  1857,  see  Deterei  News,  Sept.  30,  1857.  In  Nov.  1860  there  was  a  violent 
hurricane  which  caused  great  destruction  of  property.  See  Deseret  News,  Nov. 
21,  28,  1860;  Sae.  Union,  Dec.  1,  1860.  in  1860  there  were  heavy  floods 
in  various  parts  of  Utah.  See  lAUde^s  Jacob  Hamblin,  75>7;  Deseret  News^ 
Jan.  15,  22,  Feb.  12,  May  7,  July  9,  1862;  Utah  Jour,  Legist.,  1863-4.  For 
other  remarkable  storms,  see  S.  F.  Bull.,  M&y25, 1877;  S.  F.  Chron.,  Apr.  25, 
1883.  The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly.  PovoelVs  Lands  qf  the  Arid  Region^ 
in  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  73,  68. 
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growing  crops  are  occasionally  nipped  by  trost  when 
^  those  on  the  bench-lands  escape  altogether." 

The  havoc  wrought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  crickets 
and  grasshoppers  amons^  the  growing  crops  of  the 
first  settlers,  and  again  m  1855-6,"  was  repeated  at 
brief  intervals  in  later  years.  Seldom  was  a  harvest 
gathered  in  Utah  that  was  not  more  or  less  injured 
^  by  this  scourge." 

Of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  slight  mention  has  already 
been  made."  The  early  settlers  discoursed  in  glowing 
terms  of  its  fertility,  though  passing  emigrante  spoke 
of  it  as  a  "mean  land,"  hard,  dry,  and  fit  only  for  the 
plodding,  thrifty,  sober  Mormon.  The  main  draw- 
oack  was  the  alkaline  matter,  which  was  so  abundant 
in  spots  as  to  form  a  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface, 
and  wherever  this  efflorescence  appeared,  vegetation 
died.  Otherwise  its  composition  was  favorable  to 
fertility,  being  formed  principally  of  the  disintegrated 
feldspathic  rocks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  mingled  with 
the  debris  and  decomposed  limestone  of  the  valleys." 
^-  At  the  annual  fairs  held  by  the  Deseret  Agricul- 
tural and  Manufacturing  Society,  discontinued  after 
1881  on  account  of  inability  to  secure  permanent 
grounds  and  buildings,  prizes  were  awarded  for  nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  that 

"SavB  Borfcon:  'The  sprinff  vegetation  Is  aboat  a  fortnight  later  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan  than  above  them;'  and  he  also  aaserte  that  the  presence  of 
saleratos  or  alkaline  salts  is  another  cause  of  cold.  City  qf  the  8a4ntSt  345. 

"See  pp.  279-81,  498  (note  36),  this  vol 

'^In  18o9  great  injury  was  done  to  the  crops  in  Juab  oo.  and  elsewhere. 
DeHeret  NewSf  June  29, 1859;  and  in  Carson  Valley.  Sac  Unions  June  23, 1859. 
For  damage  by  crickets  and  grasshoppers  in  other  years,  see  Dtserti  Nm», 
May  2, 1860;  S.  F,  CaU,  July  22, 1864;  Deaeret  Ifews,  Aug.  7, 14,  Sept.  4. 1867, 
May  13,  1868;  8.  R  Bull.,  May  21,  June  30,  1868;  HuntiviUe^  Detcript,  of, 
MS.,  6;  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  27;  8,  F,  Thnes,  Aug.  10,  1869;  8,  F.  OaO, 
Aug.  18,  1869;  Deseret  News,  June  29,  1870»  May  17.  1871;  8,  F.  BuU.,  Oct. 
4,  1872.  In  the  Second  Rept  Enismdt.  Comm.,  45th  Gong.  2d  Sees.,  there  ia 
also  a  report  on  their  ravages,  with  suggestions  as  to  their  extermination. 

"Seep.  322,  this  vol 

"  For  further  mention  of  the  soil  of  Utah,  see  V.  8.  Agr.  Hept,  1869,  p. 
617,  1870,  557  et  seq.,  H.  Ex.  Doe.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  326;  Mese.  and 
Doc.,  1868-9  (abridg.),  831;  U.  8.  Land-Off.  Rept,  1869.  170-1;  Kmg'e  OeoL 
Survey,  v.,  p.  xlviii.;  Ludlow's  HeaH  qf  the  Continent,  202-3;  MarshalT* 
Through  Amer.,  237;  8.  L.  WUy  Tribune^  FeK  14, 1880;  Mu$sei*s  Fruite  </ 
Mormonism,  27. 
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were  raised  in  California  and  Oregon."  With  the 
exception  of  Indian  corn,  all  the  cereals  raised  in 
Utah  thrive  vigorously  when  under  irrigation,  fall 
wheat  requiring  only  one  watering  a  year.  In  thd 
basin  of  Great  Bait  Lake  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone  grow  to  good  size,  and  are  of  excellent  flavor, 
the  crop  being  remarkably  sure.  The  value  of  orchard 
products  in  1883,  including  apples,  of  which  there 
were  at  least  ninety  varieties,  pears,  quinces,  cherries, 
peaches,  currants,  plums,  and  berries  of  many  descrip- 
tions, was  estimated  at  $157,000.  The  yield  of  apples 
was  about  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  pears  75,  of 
peaches  120,  of  plums  165,  and  of  cherries  75.**  Pro- 
duction was  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  most  of 
the  surplus  being  dried  for  shipment,  though  for  want 
of  a  market  thousands  of  tons  were  fed  to  hogs,  or 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.^ 

On  the  Rio  Virgen  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Utah 
below  the  rim  of  the  basin  were,  in  1883,  a  few  vine- 
yards, but  viticulture  was  not  a  profitable  industry, 
as  both  grapes  and  wine  were  slow  of  sale,  the  latter 

"  See,  for  Hat  of  prizes  awarded  in  1879,  Deseret  Nem,  Oct  22,  1879;  for 
report  of  directors  in  1860,  Id.,  Oct.  17, 1860;  for  exhibition  in  that  year.  Sac 
Union,  Oct.  20,  1860;  for  condition,  operations,  and  financial  exhibits,  Utah 
Jour.  Legid,,  1863-4,  pp.  69-60;  1864^6,  79-81;  1865-«.  82-4,  123;  1870, 177 
-%\  1876,  133-4;  for  rules  and  regulations,  Deseret  Atjr,  and  Man,  Soc, — List 
qf  PremiuvM;  8,  L.  Dy  Herald,  July  19,  Aug.  9)  1879;  for  description  of  last 
fair,  8.  L,  WUy  Herald,  Oct  6,  1881;  for  agricultural  fair  held  at  ProTO  in 
1870,  De^et  News,  Oct  12, 1870;  for  Utah  co.  fair  in  1860,  /d,  Oct  3, 1860; 
for  fairs  at  various  settlements  and  prizes  awarded,  Id,,  Oct  8, 1862;  for  com- 
plete list  of  a^cultural  societies,  /a.  Aus.  21, 1872.  In  1865  lands  and  funds 
were  appropriated  for  an  agricultural  college.  See  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1865-6, 
p.  40:  UUxh  Acta  Legisl.,  1865,  p.  88. 

>»  Utah  Oasetteer,  1884,  p.  46.  These  fieures  are  for  1875.  Of  late  years 
apples,  peaches,  ve^tables,  and  grain  have  oeen  infected  with  worms,  and  the 
trees  with  noxious  insects,  four  or  five  large  worms  being  sometimes  found  in 
a  single  ear  of  com.  Jennings*  Mat.  Progr.  of  Utah,  MS.,  7;  HoUister'6  Res. 
and  AUract.  of  Utah  (1882),  18. 

^'See,  for  review  of  fruit  culture  in  Utah,  Deseret  Newn,  March  20,  1861; 
for  tables  showing  area  under  fruit,  product,  yield  per  acre,  and  sketch  of 
fruit-growinff  interest  for  1875-9,  8.  L.  C,  Tribune,  Apr.  2,  1879;  for  other 
statistics  ana  reports  on  horticulture,  Deseret  News,  Dec.  31,  1856;  Utah  Jour. 
Legist.,  1866-7,  pp.  159-62;  1868,  163-8.  Among  the  leading  men  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  fruit  business  may  be  mentioned  H.  L.  Gntfin,  who  com- 
menced operations  in  1881  and  met  with  fair  success.  Mr  Griffin,  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  by  birth,  came  to  Utah  in  1879,  having  previously  resided  for  many 
years  in  Kansas,  to  which  state  he  removed  after  his  father  was  crippled  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Or\fin^s  Fruit  Cult.,  US. 
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on  account  of  its  inferior  quality,  and  because  the 
Mormons  seldom  use  stimulants.  In  1875  there  were 
only  544  acres  in  grapes,  the  total  yield  being  about 
1^700  tons,  and  the  average  a  little  more  than  three 
tons  per  acre." 

In  1883  nearly  700,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
raised  from  about  8,500  acres  of  land,  the  value  of 
market-garden  produce  for  this  year  being  less  than 
$65,000.  The  small  volume  of  business  in  these  and 
in  orchard  products  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  settlers  raised  their  own  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Of  experiments  in  the  raising  of  cotton  in  southern 
Utah  between  1855  and  1859,  mention  has  already 
been  made."  Of  flax  fibre  there  were  raised  in  1879 
a  few  thousand  pounds  in  Washington  county,  and  of 
flax  straw  about  1,170  tons  in  various  counties. 

That  sericulture  will  eventually  become  a  leading 
feature  in  the  industries  of  Utah  seems  almost  beyond 
a  peradventure,  as  portions  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  to  this  industry,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States  can  the  labor  of  women  and  children  be 
obtained  so  cheaply  and  in  such  abundance.  In  1868 
a  large  cocoonery  was  built  some  four  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,"  and  about  thirty  acres  planted  in 
mulberry-trees,  but  through  mismanagement,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  building,  which 
was  of  adobe,  the  first  experiments  resulted  in  failure. 
After  some  further  efforts,  a  company  was  organized, 
styled  the  Utah  Silk  Association,  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  territory .*•    Ground  was  leased 

*^  Sloan,  Utah^  11,  wys  that  grapes  yield  Bve  tons  to  the  acre,  bot  this  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration.  For  grape  culture  in  Utah,  see  Ogden  f)reeman, 
Feb.  21, 1879;  for  wine-making,  see  Sck.  (Tnion,  Nov.  2,  1861;  for  viticoltors 
at  St  George  in  1882,  see  Bobinson^H  Sinners  and  Saints,  218. 

'^  See  p.  599,  note  74,  this  vol.  A  little  cotton  was  raised  until  1864.  See 
Deseret  2few8,  Oct.  9,  1861;  Sac,  Union,  March  4,  1862;  Cai.  Farmer,  March 
11,  1864;  but  after  that  date  its  coltore  seems  to  have  been  practically  dis- 
continued. 

**  Experiments  were  made  before  this  date.  In  the  8.  F.  BvUeiinj  Ana. 
21,  1863,  a  correspondent  states  that  he  saw  the  first  silk  fabric  made  in  Utui 
— a  small  scarf — ^from  silk  raised  at  CentreWlle. 

"In  1880  William  Jennings  was  president,  Eliza  R.  Snow  vice-president, 
A.  M.  Musser  secretary,  aud  Faul  A.  Schettler  treasurer,  the  first  three  beinff 
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at  the  moutH  of  City  Creek,  where  a  neat  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  and  fitted  with  machinery  for  the 
manufacturing  purposes.  Samples  of  raw  silk  were 
sent  to  New  York,  to  Florence  in  Italy,  and  Florence 
in  Massachusetts,  and  were  found  to  be  well  reeled 
and  of  good  strength  and  quality.  Though  the  in- 
dustry is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  Mormons  are 
confident  that  it  will  soon  develop  into  a  source  of 
wealth.^ 

One  of  the  main  drawbacks  to  the  industries  of 
Utah  has  been  the  scarcity  of  timber  for  hard  and  fin- 
ishing woods.  In  the  mountains  and  cafions  there  was 
a  fair  supply  of  common  timber  for  ordinary  use,  though 
in  the  valleys  and  plains  there  was  no  forest  growth, 
sage-brush  having  oeen  often  used  for  fuel  during  the 
first  years  of  settlement,  willow  brush  for  fencing, 
and  adobes  for  building.  In  later  times  the  bla^ 
balsam  and  red  pine,  indigenous  to  the  Oquirrh  and 
other  ranges,  were  largely  used  for  posts  and  railroad 
ties,  the  scrub  cedar  and  pinon  pine,  found  in  many 
portions  of  southern  and  western  Utah,  being  made  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Though  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  acquire  title  to  timber-lands,  and  were  even 
nominally  forbidden  to  use  the  timber  except  on  mineral 
lands,  and  then  only  for  domestic  purposes,  they  ob- 
tained all  that  they  needed  without  even  paying  stump- 
age,  except  in  a  few  localities.  In  1883  there  were  a 
hundred  or  more  saw-mills  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  Utah,  the  price  of  building  and  fencing  lum- 
ber generally  ruling  at  from  $20  to  $25,  and  of  floor- 
ing and  finishing  lumber  $40  to  $45,  per  thousand  feet.^ 

directors.  The  other  members  of  the  board  were  Wm  H.  Hooper,  Zina  D. 
Young,  Alex.  C.  Pyper,  and  M.  I.  Home.  8.  L,  C,  Contributor,  iL  115.  In 
1878 11,500  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purchase  of  machin- 
ery. Snow's  Auiobiog,,  MS.;  Utah  Laws,  1878,56. 

'*  For  farther  mention  of  sericulture  in  Utah,  see  Id.,  115-16;  8,  L,  Dy  TeL, 
Dec.  5,  1868;  8.  F,  BuUetiny  July  22,  1868;  Sac.  Union,  Noy.  25,  1868. 

^Hollister*9  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  18;  Utah  Oaz.,  11.  See,  for  re- 
marks on  the  scarcity  of  timber,  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  20;  Howie  Ex. 
Doc.,  46th  Gong.  2d  Sees.,  xxii.,  p.  504;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  461-2;  for 
extent,  character,  and  statistics  of  timber-lands,  PoweWs  Land»  qf  the  Arid 
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Bunch-grass,  on  which  the  countless  flocks  and 
herds  of  Utah  mainly  subsist,  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  western  slope  of  the  Black  Hills,  and 
thence  is  found  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Growing  in  clumps,  as  its  name 
implies,  and  on  the  most  unkindlv  soil,  in  thirsty- 
sand  or  on  barren  hills,  it  gives  value  to  millions  of 
acres  which  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  worthless. 
Its  growth  commences  in  early  spring,  and  though  in 
May  or  June  it  dries  up,  it  is  stul  nutritious,  having 
then  the  appearance  of  a  light-yellow  straw.  Within 
its  withered  stalk  it  puts  forth  a  green  shoot  after  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  and  its  pyriform  seed,  resembling 
the  oat  but  of  smaller  size,  is  the  favorite  food  of 
cattle.  In  winter  it  gathers  juice  and  nourishment 
beneath  the  snow,  and  except  in  the  late  summer 
months,  when  it  is  still  of  fair  quality  on  the  moun- 
tains and  high  in  the  cafion  ravines,^  serves  as  pasture 
for  stock  the  year  round,  producing  large,  sinewy 
limbs  and  strong,  elastic  muscles,  and  givmg  to  the 
beef  and  mutton  an  excellent  flavor.*' 
A  As  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  slope,  before  1886  the 
range  for  cattle  decreased,  lands  once  common  for 
grazing*  being  taken  up  for  agriculture,  while  sheep- 
raising  was  found  to  be  a  more  profitable  industry. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  alfalfa,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  acres  were  seeded,  the  yield  being  three 
to  four  tons  on  inferior  and  poorly  irrigated  land,  and 
ten  tons  under  more  favorable  conditions.*  ^ 

Region^  in  House  Ex,  Doe.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  xiii  no.  73,  pp.  14-19,  27-8» 
98-102;  U.  5.  Agr.  Sept,  1875,  331-2;  for  tenuw  of  timber-landa,  Howe  Ex. 
Doc,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  xxiL,  pp.  497-8;  for  depredations  oommifeted  on 
timber-hwds,  8.  L,  G,  Tribune,  Jnne  26,  1875. 

^  L.  B.  Adams,  in  1884  a  resident  of  Ogden  and  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
best  winter  ranees  for  stock  about  20  miles  south  of  Eozel,  says  that  feed  ia 
|>lentiful  throughout  the  summer. 

"  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  171-2;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah.  For  farther 
mention  of  pasture-lands  in  Utah,  see  House  Ex.  Doe.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sees., 
325,  2.33  et  seq.,  no.  326,  243  et  seq.  In  1877  the  ishinds  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
were  used  as  herd-Gpx>unds. 

>^In  18o6sevenu  acts  were  passed  granting  'herd-grounds'  to  various  par- 
ties. See  Utah  AcU,  1855-6,  passim.  In  1860  more  than  30  of  these  granti 
were  revoked.  Id.,  1856-60, 2&-30. 
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The  herds  which  the  Utah  settlers  brought  with 
them  from  Illinois  were  largely  increased,  as  we  have 
seen,  during  the  California-bound  migration,  especial- 
ly between  1849  and  1854,  when  thousands  of  steers 
and  cows,  broken-down  and  sore-footed,  but  of  excel- 
lent breed,  were  bartered  for  provisions,  mules,  and 
Indian  ponies.  The  emigrant  roads  from  the  Sweet- 
water to  the  Humboldt  were  lined  with  enterprising 
traders,  who  secured  this  lame  stock  on  their  own 
terms;  and  after  fattening  their  cattle  on  the  rich 
grasses  of  Utah,  sent  th^m  to  California,  where  they 
were  exchanged  for  gold-dust  or  for  Mexican  mus- 
tangs, which  were  agam  traded  off  for  cattle.  Thus 
herds  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  land  of  the  saints; 
moreover,  the  natural  increase  was  enormous,  for  as 
yet  pasture  was  abundant  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
sumed but  little  meat.  There  was  no  diflSculty,  how- 
ever, in  disposing  of  the  surplus.  When  California 
became  overstocked,  large  numbers  were  driven  to 
Nevada,*  afterward  to  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  still 
more  recently  to  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Gradually, 
however,  some  of  these  markets  became  glutted,  though 
there  was  still  a  considerable  demand,  and  in  later  years 
farmers  who  had  before  paid  little  attention  to  grading, 
as  they  found  that  an  inferior  beast  sold  for  almost  as 
much  as  a  well-bred  animal,  made  some  effort  toward 
raising  better  and  larger  stock,  such  as  would  find 
ready  sale  in  eastern  cities.*^  Short-horn,  Devon, 
Hereford,  Jersey,  or  Ayrshire  cattle  crossed  with 
other  breeds  were  then  to  be  found  on  most  of  the 
principal  ranges.  In  1883  the  total  numbei'  of  cattle 
was  estimated  at  about  160,000,*^  and  their  value,  at 
an  average  of  $30  per  head,  at  $4,800,000.     At  that 

^Ab  early  as  1856  cattle  were  driven  to  Tmckee.  Ht{ffaher*8  Early  CcUUe 
Trade,  MS.,  1-2. 

^ Stock' Raviing  in  Utahy  MS.,  6.  Burton  remarks  that  stock-breeding  was 
one  of  Brigham's  hobbies,  and  that  the  diflference  between  Utah  cattle  and  the 
old  Spanish  herds  of  California  was  very  remarkable.  City  of  the  SaintA^  235. 

•*  According:  to  a  carefully  compiled  table  in  Sloan's  Utah  Oazetteer,  1884, 
296.  In  the  governor's  message  of  1882  the  number  was  placed  at  200,000, 
probably  too  high;  in  the  census  report  for  1880  at  93,581,  certainly  too  low. 
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date  there  were  fewer  cattle  in  Utah  than  for  several 
preceding  years,**  the  operations  of  large  stock  com- 
panies^ having  forced  the  price  to  a  maximum  figure, 
and  caused  large  droves  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country.** 

The  dairv  products  of  Utah  for  1883  were  about 
630,000  gallons  of  milk,  1,300,000  pounds  of  butter, 
and  125,000  pounds  of  cheese.  Of  eggs  the  yield 
was  more  than  1,100,000  dozen,  of  honey  more  than 
1 30,000  pounds,  and  of  wax  about  2,300  pounds.  The 
home  consumption  of  all  these  articles  was  very  large, 
yet  heavy  consignments  of  eggs  were  made  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  sold  at  much  higher  rates  than 
eastern  eggs.  Some  of  the  butter  found  a  market  in 
Idaho  and  Montana,  though  imports  of  eastern  but- 
ter were  still  considerable. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  territory  at 
this  date  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  75,000,*^  the 
most  prominent  breeds  of  horses  being  the  Norman, 
Clydesdale,  and  Hambleton.  From  the  cross  of  the 
mustang  with  the  American  horse  were  produced  ani- 

"According  to  statifltics  compiled  by  order  of  the  legialative  aasembly  in 
1875,  there  were  ftt  that  date  over  170,000  head.  Utah  Jour,  LegiaL,  1876,  285. 

"  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Weber  Co.  Land  and  LiYe-Stock  Co., 
organized  in  1884  by  J.  M.  Langsdorf,  of  which  F.  A.  Hammond  was  presi- 
dent, and  J.  W.  Guthrie  vice-president,  with  Langsdorf  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  They  secured  a  large  tract  some  15  miles  from  Ogden.  intending  to 
raise  the  Hereford  breed  of  catue.  Langsdorf  a  Stock-Jlaimng  m  Weber  Co,,  MS. 

**  For  farther  particulars  as  to  the  cattle  interests  of  Utah,  see  Stock-Haimitg 
f»  Utah,  MS.,  passim;  Land-Office  Bept,  1869,  173;  Utah  Oazetieer,  1884, 
47-8;  HoUi8ter*8  Bes,  and  AUract,  qf  Utah,  19-20;  for  cattle-raising  on  Green 
River,  in  northern  Utah,  and  Tooele  co.,  see  House  Ex.  Doc,,  46th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  xxii.  500,  509,  514-16;  in  eastern  Utah  and  CoL,  Id.,  42d  Cons.  2d 
Sess.,  XV.  24^-^7;  for  genend  sketch  of  cattle  and  sheep  interests,  S.  Z.  C. 
Tribune,  Apr.  2,  July  18,  1879;  for  act  equalizLns  taxes  on  passing  herds, 
Utah  Laws,  1878,  49.  Li  1860  there  was  a  recorder  of  marks  and  brands, 
who  rendered  annual  accounts  to  the  legislature.  Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  1869, 
68.  In  1874  the  church  owned  large  herds  of  stock.  Tidlidge's  Mag.,  L 
560.  In  1879  church  sales  of  stock  amounted  to  958,557.85.  8.  L.  C.  Tr&iant, 
Apr.  7,  1880.  In  1873  the  epizootic  appeared  in  Utah.  8.  F.  AUa,  Jan.  25, 
1873.  Among  the  prominent  stockmen  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Ezra  T. 
Clark  of  Farmington,  Davis  co.  Mr  Clark  came  to  Utah  in  1848b  crooBiQg 
the  plains  in  charge  of  a  company,  and  the  same  year  settled  on  his  farm. 
About  1869  he  engaged  in  stock-raisiog  in  Idaho.  He  was  the  owner  of  a 
flouring  mill  in  Moi^an  co.  Ho  crossed  the  plains  eleven  times,  and  travelled 
50,000  miles  as  a  missionary,  always  paying  nis  own  expenses. 

*^  In  Stock- RaiHng  in  Utah,  MS.,  4,  the  number  of  horses  aloDA  Is  giv«nal 
70,000. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL.  731 

mals  with  remarkable  powers  of  endurance;  and  it 
was  claimed  that  those  raised  in  Utah  had  better 
lungs,  hoofs,  and  muscles  than  could  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  lungs  gain  strength 
from  the  mountain  air,  the  hoofs  from  the  dry  cli- 
mate, and  the  muscles  from  the  distance  to  be  trav- 
elled for  grass  and  water.* 

Until  1870  most  of  the  sheep  gathered  in  Utah,apart 
from  the  few  herds  which  the  early  settlers  brought 
with  them,  came  from  New  Mexico.  Since  that 
date  ewes  of  the  Spanish^merino  breed  have  been 
introduced  from  California,  together  with  long-wool 
bucks  from  Canada,  and  fine-wool  rams  from  Ohio, 
the  Cotswold,  Kentucky,  and  other  breeds  being  also 
represented."  Though  Utah  wool  sold  at  higher 
rates  than  that  produced  in  neighboring  states,  the 
breed  still  might  be  better.  The  fleece  was  dry  and 
dusty,  readily  absorbing  alkali,  though  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  merino  the  wool  improved  consid- 
erably as  to  fineness  of  texture.  In  value  it  usually 
ranged  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  Utah  was  estimated,  in  1883,  at  not 
less  than  450,000,"  the  clip,  allowing  five  pounds  per 
fleece,**  may  be  estimated  at  about  $500,000.  For 
many  years  sheep  were  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
hence  large  amounts  of  capital  were  invested  in  this 
industry,  some  of  the  largest  ranges  being  in  Cache 
Valley,  where  they  get  little  fodder  in  winter,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  this  industry  yielded  a  profit 
of  40  per  cent  a  year.*^ 

**  In  a  letter  of  H.  J.  Fauat  to  the  Spirit  qf  the  Times,  it  is  stated  that  one 
of  these  horse*  travelled  113  miles  in  14  hours,  over  plains  and  mountains 
where  there  was  no  road;  another  made  65  miles  in  6^  hours,  and  a  third, 
belonging  to  the  pony  express,  22  miles  in  1  hr  20  min.  Stock-Raising  in  Utah, 
MS* 

'^  In  1869  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  importing  improved  breeds.  Utah 
Compiled  Laws,  186. 

"C/toA  OcaeUeer,  1884,  296.  ffoUister'B  JUs.  and  AUraet  of  Utah,  1882, 
JO,  places  the  number  at  about  400,000;  the  governor,  in  his  message  of  1882, 
at  600.000.    In  Stock-Bainng  in  Utah,  MS. ,  6,  800,000  is  given  as  the  number. 

'^Although  there  are  many  herds  that  shear  10  lbs  to  the  fleece.  Id,,  6, 
where  the  average  is  placed  at  6  lbs.  For  wool-clip  of  1884,  see  S.  L,  Dy 
Tribune,  Aug.  16,  1884. 

^In  fonner  years,  especially  in  1860-1,  sheep  were  sometimes  almost  de- 
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About  one  fourth  of  the  total  clip  was  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  supplying  not  more  than  one 
eighth  of  the  demand  for  textile  fabrics,  most  of  the 
remaining  three  fourths  being  sent  out  of  the  terri- 
tory, not  only  unworked  but  even  unwashed,  to  be 
returned  in  the  shape  of  clothing  and  blankets,  with 
all  the  added  charges  of  freight,  commissions,  and 
manufacture.     In  1882  Utah  possessed  ten  woollen- 
mills,  which  were  worked  only  to  half  their  capacity, 
one  of  which — ^the  Rio  Virgen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany— also  produced  cotton  fabrics.     They  contained 
at  that  date  about  twenty  sets  of  cards,  with  120 
looms  and  perhaps  5,000  spindles,  the  value  of  goods 
produced  being  estimated  at  $300,000.     For  several 
years  the  Provo  Manufacturing  Company  had  the 
largest  woollen-mill  west  of  the  Missouri.     It  was 
built  in  1872,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  the  people  of 
Utah  county  being  asked  to  contribute  money  or  labor 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  material  obtained  at  small 
expense."     Utah  also  claims  to  have  established  the 
pioneer  woollen-mill  of  the  Pacific  slope,  for  in  the 
Deseret  News  of  April  19,   1853,  we  read  that  Mr 
Gaunt  "has  commenced  weaving  satinets  at  his  factory 
at  Western  Jordan,  and  very  soon  he  will  full  and 
finish  some  cloth.''" 

stroyed  in  winter.  Later,  people  learned  how  to  take  care  of  them.  Jenning^f 
Mat,  Progr.  of  Uiahy  MS.,  3.  For  clip  and  value  between  1:^75  and  1879.  see 
lloHiUer's  Res,  and  AUraet.  qf  C/tah,  1879,  21-2;  for  account  of  the  aheep  in- 
dustry between  1870  and  1879,  8.  L.  Dy  Tribu-ne,  Apr.  2,  1879;  for  abeep- 
raising  on  White  River,  Houm  Ex.  Doc,,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  xxii.,  p.  495; 
for  damage  done  by  wolves,  Deseret  Newa^  March  12,  1862.  In  1871  the 
Utah  Cashmere  Goat  Company  was  oi^ganized.  For  description  of  its  opera- 
tions, see  Deseret  News,  Oct.  28,  1874. 

^*  For  further  mention  of  the  Provo  Mann&otnring  Company,  see  Stan- 
fonTs  Ogden,  MS.,  7;  liUtelCs  Cam,  and Ind.  Pac  Coast,  447-8;  UtahSbetehes, 
MS.,  60-1 ;  for  grant  of  water  rights,  Provo  CityBemned  Ordinances,  129^^. 

*•  For  further  mention  of  woollen-mills,  see  Deseret  News,  Sept.  14,  181*1. 
In  Sloan's  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  53,  it  is  stated  that  Bri^ham  brought  the 
first  carding-machine  into  Utah  in  1849.  Others  were  imported  between 
18o2-4.  After  the  latter  date  they  were  manufactured  in  the  country.  The 
Deseret  mills,  located  in  Parley  Canon,  were  built  by  Brigfaam  Young;  the 
Wasatch  woollco-mills  by  A.  O.  Smoot,  John  Sharp,  and  R.  T.  Burton.  In 
1870  mills  were  built  at  Brigham  City  and  Beaver.  John  R.  Murdoch  took 
a  prominent  part  in  establishing  the  latter.  Mr  Murdoch  came  from  Cali- 
fornia in  IvSlf,  having  been  honorably  discharged  from  service  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.     In  1883  he  was  president  of  the  Beaver  stake.    In  1871  there  was 
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The  volume  of  manufactures  i 
from  about  $300,000  in  1850  to  at 
1883,  the  value  of  all  materials  use< 
being  estimated  at  about  $2,400,00( 
000,  the  number  of  hands  employe< 
amount  of  capital  invested  at  $3,0( 
items  apart  from  textile  fabrics  -^ 
furniture,  leather  and  leathern  pr 
lead  and  leaden  pipes,  and  malt  liqu 
at  least  seventy-five  flour  and  grist 
mills,  eighteen  furniture  factories, 
shoe  factories,  and  seven  foundei: 
shops.** 

A  great  drawback  to  the  leathe 
nearly  all  the  materials  used  for  ti 
imported  in  the  shape  of  extracts,  a 

ft  factory  in  operation  at  Ogden,  owned  by  Hands 
were  also  mills  in  Cache  co.,  in  which  John  Stoddii 
Mr  Stoddard,  a  Scotchman  bv  birth,  came  to  Utai: 
CO.,  whence  he  moved  to  Cache  Valley  in  1860,  wli 
lumber  business,  removing  to  Ogden  in  1884,  to 
Durins  his  career  he  was  four  years  employed  in 
great  Hardships,  and  was  also  one  of  those  who  w<i 
army  in  June  1858. 

''The  Utah  breweries  by  1886  made  about  1! 
1864  Henry  Witfener  started  the  first  large  brewe; 
mUe  and  a  half  from  Fort  Douslas.  The  first  yeai 
and  in  1884  7,000  barrels.  Mr  Wagener,  a  Germi 
in  1864,  having  previously  resided  in  CaUfomia  ai  i 

**  According  to  the  census  returns  between  185! 
however,  be  accepted  as  the  exact  figures,  there  ^ ' 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  51  hands,  $44 , 
223  of  products;  in  1860,  48  establishments,  wi; 
capital,  and f900,153of  products;  in  1870, 533 facto ; 
$1,491,848  of  capital,  and  producing  $2,248,510  oi 
factories,  3,221  operatives,  $2,839,463  of  capital,  a: 
See,  for  list  of  saw-mills  in  1865,  Pac.  Coast  Dii  i 
mills  in  1869,  Id,,  1871-3,  151-2;  for  further  men  ; 
and  lumber  manufactures,  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  pi 
16,  1868;  TuUidges  Mag.,  i.  558-9.  iu.  34-6.  As 
machine-shop  in  the  temple  building.  Deseret  A: 
account  of  the  Deseret  Iron  Co.  in  1852,  see  Ben  i 
of  wagon  and  carriage  manufactory  in  1868,  8,  L. . 
soap  factory  in  1878,  8,  L.  G.  Herald,  Dec.  29,  1 1 
tones,  Deseret  Ev,  News,  Jan.  2, 1884;  8,  L,  C,  Hen 
Mag,,  i.  205-8.  The  first  nail  factoijy  in  Utah  ^  i 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  James  f  inlayson  in  '.  i 
City.  Before  this  date  nails  sold  at  50  cents  a  pou  : 
man  by  birth  and  a  millwright  by  occupation,  ci  i 
this  year  and  settled  at  Payson,  of  which  town  he  i 
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little  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  Pine  barks  are  usod 
to  a  small  extent,  but  chestnut^  oak,  hemlock,  and 
sumac  are  not  found  in  Utah.  Nevertheless  there 
were  in  1883  about  25  tanneries  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing leather  valued  at  $250,000.  During  this  year 
some  200  car-loads  of  hides  and  pelts  were  shipped  to 
the  eastern  states,  sufficient  to  supply  almost  the  en- 
tire demand  of  Utah  for  leathern  products.  The 
leather  used  for  harness  and  saddlery,  trunks  and 
valises,  of  which  the  manufacture  amounts  to  not  less 
than  $150,000,  is  almost  entirely  imported.  The 
same  condition  of  affairs  exists  among  the  furniture 
and  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  which  import  nearly 
all  of  their  material,  paying  for  it  the  same  rates  of 
freight  as  on  imported  vehicles  and  furniture,  while 
labor  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  eastern  states.^ 

Under  such  disadvantages,  it  was  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  settlers  that  they  undertook  to  compete 
to  any  considerable  extent  with  eastern  manufac- 
turers, and  that  the  production  of  goods  should 
increase  steadily  from  year  to  year,  with  occasional 
set-backs  caused  by  dull  markets  and  over-production. 
Manufacturing  is  seldom  a  profitable  industry  in  new 
countries,  even  from  materials  native  to  them,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  branch  of  enterprise,  throughout  the 
Pacific  slope,  yielded,  on  an  average,  six  per  cent  on 
the  entire  capital  invested,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  this  average  was  obtained  in  Utah. 

The  production  of  iron — not  only  of  pig-iron,  but  of 
iron  and  steel  rails — and  of  mill,  mining,  smelting, 
and  railroad  machinery,  bids  fair  in  1886  to  be  foremost 

^NeverthelMS  James  K  Glass,  who  opened  a  carriage  maanfactory  and 
repository  at  S.  L.  City  in  1879,  reports  that  between  that  date  and  1884  his 
sales  increased  eightfold.  For  farther  oeneral  mention  of  Utah  mannfactores, 
see  UolliiAer^B  Res.  and  Attract,  of  CTtoA  (1882),  55-6;  Oov.  Menage^  1882^p. 
7-8;  a.  L.  WHy  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1881;  Dy  Telegraph,  Dec  1,  1868;  TVi- 
une.  May  3,  24,  1873;  SloaaCs  Utah,  7,  13-14;  Utah  Cfaxetteer,  1884,  60,  299. 
In  March  1882,  |6,000  was  appropriated  by  the  leffUlatare  as  a  premium  to 
be  paid  to  tiie  producer  of  7,000  ros  of  merchantable  brown  sugar,  made  in 
Utah  from  material  produced  in  the  country.  Utah  Law$,  1882,  44-5. 
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among  the  manufactures  of  Utah.  In  1883  the 
product  of  her  founderies  and  machine-shops  was  esti- 
mated at  over  $360,000,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
her  flouring  and  grist  mills.  With  suitable  and  abun- 
dant fuel,  there  is  probably  no  state  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri with  better  facilities  in  this  direction,  among 
them  being  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  pure  ores,  labor 
and  supplies  at  moderate  rates,  a  climate  that  seldom 
interferes  with  out-door  work,  a  central  location,  a 
net-work  of  railroads,  a  fair  demand,  and  a  freight 
tariff  *•  that  almost  prohibits  the  shipment  of  crude  or 
manufactured  iron  from  more  distant  sources  of  sup- 
ply, whether  to  Utah  or  the  surrounding  states. 

At  a  very  early  date,  it  was  ascertained,  as  will  be 
remembered,  that  there  were  immense  deposits  of  iron 
in  various  parts  of  Utah.  At  Smithfield,  in  Cache 
county,  there  were  beds  of  hematite  sixty  feet  in 
thickness.  On  the  Prove  near  Kamas,  on  the  Weber 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ogden,  on  the  Wasatch  near 
Willard  and  Bountiful,  at  Tintic,  at  City  Creek  caflon 
in  the  Cotton  woods,  on  many  of  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  on  much  of  the  desert  land,  ores  were  found  in 
almost  every  variety  except  in  the  form  of  carbonates. 
The  largest  deposits  were  in  Iron  county,  and  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Wa- 
satch Range,  about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  most  remarkable  outcrops  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Iron  Springs,  Iron  City,  and 
Oak  City.  In  the  Big  Blowout,  as  it  is  termed,  a 
solid  mass  of  magnetic  ore  near  Iron  Springs,  with  a 
length  of  1,000  feet  and  half  that  width,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  3,000,000  tons  near  the  surface. 
Other  deposits  have  each  1,000,000  in  sight,  and  in 
this  district  there  are  probably  some  50,000,000  tons 
above  or  near  the  surface,  while  the  ledges  are  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  and  of  excellent  quality.*^ 

**  Varying  from  $20  to  f40  per  ton. 

*^  Blodgett  Brittan,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  iron-master,  who  analyzed 
five  Bpeoimens  of  ore  from  this  district,  the  analyses  being  only  for  iron,  phos- 
phorus, and  sulphur,  reports  that  they  averaged  64  per  cent  of  iron,  12  per 
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Between  1872  and  1882  about  70,000  tons  of  coke 
were  brought  into  Utah  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000,  and 
during  the  same  period  500,000  tons  of  coal  were 
brought  from  Wyoming  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 
The  future  of  the  iron  interests  of  Utah  appears  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  question  whether  cokmg  coal 
can  be  produced  of  suflScient  consistency  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  pig-iron.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  produced,  or 
not  in  considerable  quantity;  but  the  coal  regions  are 
of  vast  extent,  have  been  but  slightly  explored,  and 
it  would  seem  almost  a  certainty  that  deposits  will 
somewhere  be  found  that  answer  the  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  best  coal  for  coking  is  that  which 
has  been  subjected  for  ages  to  pressure  under  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  The  coal-beds  of  Utah  are  of  re- 
cent and  not  of  what  is  termed  the  true  coal  formation, 
but  such  coal  sometimes  makes  excellent  coke.  At 
Wales,  in  Sanpete  Vallej^  in  Pleasant  and  Castle  val- 
leys to  the  east  and  south,  on  Cedar  Mountain,  and 
elsewhere,  coking  coal  has  been  found  which  serves 
for  the  smelting  of  lead,  but  not  for  iron,*®  though  it 
is  believed  that  coke  will  soon  be  produced  that  can 
bear  the  weight  of  the  charges  in  pig-iron  smelting. 

In  January  1854  the  TJtah  legislature  oflfer^  a 
reward  of  $1,000  to  any  resident  who  would  open  a 
vein  of  coal  not  less  than  18  inches  thick  within  40 


cent  of  phoBphoroa,  and  of  Balpbnr  a  trace.  W.  A.  Hodges  of  S.  L.  City  oV 
tained  irom  a  specimen  of  magnetic  ore  62.60  of  iron,  .12  of  sulphur,  and  4.8 
of  silica;  from  a  specimen  of  hematite,  60.90  of  iron,  .08  of  sulphur,  and  5.7 
of  silica.  Uollisters  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utahy  45.  For  description  of  Great 
Western  iron- works  at  Iron  City,  incorporated  in  1873,  see  Deaertt  Xewa^ 
Oct.  13, 1875;  of  the  Ogden  iron- works,  at  which  operations  were  commenced 
systematically  in  1882,  Molliiter*9  Res,  and  A  ttraet,  of  Utahyb\ ;  for  further  men- 
tion of  iron  deposits  in  Utah,  see  Deseret  News^  Aug.  26,  1874,  Aug.  17, 1881; 
8,  L,  Wkly  Herald,  June  23,  1881;  8,  L.  C,  Tribune,  Oct.  24,  1874,  Apr.  10, 
13,  17,  Nov.  2,  1S79,  Deo.  3,  1880,  Jan.  1,  1881;  8.  F.  BuU,,  Jan.  17,  1882; 
8.  F.  Alta,  Sept.  4,  1873;  Austin  Reese  River  Reveille^  Nov.  21,  1866;  J/itr- 
phy's  Min.  Res.  of  Utah,  8. 

*^  From  an  analysis  of  CSostle  Valley  coal,  Mr  Brittan  reported  48.21  per 
cent  of  fixed  carbon,  1.88  of  ash,  and  40.61  of  voUtile  matter;  from  coke 
produced  from  this  coal,  94.05  of  fixed  carbon,  3.25  of  ash,  and  2.70  of  volatile 
matter.  From  an  analysis  of  Sanpeto  Valley  coal,  the  samples  being  taken  40 
feet  below  the  surface,  A.  P.  Bouton  obtained  50.7  per  cent  of  coke,  34.2  of 
bitumen,  13.3  of  ash,  and  1.8  of  moisture.  HoUiOerU  Res.  of  Utah^  47. 
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miles  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  whei  ■ 
ably  worked,**     Between  that  dat- 
acres  of  coal-lands  had  been  surve 
ties,"^  and  in  1883  the  total  area 
estimated  at  20,000  square  miles 
posits  are  found  on  the  eastern  sic  ; 
extending  at  intervals  from  the   I 
through  Sanpete,  Pleasant,  and  C  i 
south  as  Kanab,  and  its  vicinitj . 
areas  the  formation  is  broken  or  d(  \ 
among  others,  in   the  neighborho 
where  veins  are  plentiful,  though  i : 
itably  worked.     On  the  Weber  ai  < 
Summit  county,  for  12  or  15  miles 
there  is  coal  of  fair  quality  for  ho . 
making  purposes,  which  has  been  i 
some  of  the  mines  being  opened  in 
1,100  or  1,200  feet.     From  the  Cci 
miles  south  of  Echo,  were  drawn 
most  of  the  supplies  needed  for  £ 
the  northern  settlements.     At  Eva  i 
mit  county  and  on  the  line  of  the  Xi 
is  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  from  17 
ness.     In  11  out  of  the  24  counl 
lands  had  been  surveyed  in  1880, 
from  120  to  35,696  acres,  and  in  se 
known  that  coal  existed.     Perhapi 
deposits  are  in  the  Sanpete  Vallej 
vary  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  of  bitui 
when  a  better  plant  is  used  in  thi 
duce  a  serviceable  coke,  while  in  th 


^  Utah  Actti  Legid.,  1866,  393.  The  reward 
Wm  H.  Kimball  and  John  Spriggs,  vhoee  petitk 
mittee  and  refused,  on  the  ^anaihat  the  mine  -w 
tant  and  the  coal  of  inferior  quality.  See  Utah 
1862-3,  65-6.  In  1863  a  mine  bad  been  opened  4 
the  coal  selling  at  |40  per  ton. 

^  For  list  of  counties,  locations,  and  number  o 
OcuetUer,  1884,  62.  For  coal-lands  taken  up  in 
■orveyor-generaFs  report,  see  S.  L.  O,  HerdkC  No 
Hnr.  Utab.   47 
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south  and  east  veins  are  being  worked  from  10  to  12 
feet  in  width/^ 

In  estimating  the  value  of  these  deposits,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  veins  less  than  three  or  four  feet 
wide  can  seldom  be  worked  at  a  profit,  except  when 
near  to  market  and  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  that  the  Utah  veins  are  of  smaller  average  width. 
Thus  the  yield  for  1869,  though  there  were  several 
mines  in  operation  at  that  date,  was  but  4,500  tons, 
in  1876  and  1877  45,000  tons,  and  in  1878  60,000 
tons,^^  or  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  consumption, 
even  for  the  last  of  these  years.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  are  lar^e  coal-beds  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  principal  iron  deposits;  and  with  a  ready 
marKet,  cheap  and  reliable  labor  and  supplies,  access 
by  railroad,  and  other  advantages,  it  is  probable  that 
the  coal  and  iron  industries  of  the  territory,  far  re- 
moved as  it  is  from  the  manufacturing  centres  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  will  rank  among  the  foremost. 

There  are  few  of  the  metals  or  minerals  known  to 
science  which  are  not  represented  in  Utah.*^  Copper 
is  found,  usually  in  connection  with  other  metals,  in 

^  For  act  inoorporatmg  the  Sanpete  Goal  Co.,  see  Utah  AeU,  1855-6, 
83-4;  for  farther  mention  of  Sanpete  mines,  S.  L,  G.  TVi&tmc,  BCay  29,  1875; 
for  report  on  condition  of  Utah  coal  mines  in  1859,  Utah  Jour,  LegisL, 
1859-60,  32,  64r-5;  for  discovery  of  coal  near  Provo,  Duerti  Newi,  March 
14,  1860;  near  Ogden,  Id,,  Aug.  13, 1862;  at  Fkrmington,  Id,,  May  16, 1860; 
for  extent  of  ooal  strata  in  Oreen  River  basin.  King's  Surveffa,  iii.  455>8;  for 
mines  opened  at  Coalville  and  their  operations  in  1870,  Id,,  iii  467-73;  for 
Pleasant  Valley  mines,  Beno  OazeUe,  Nov.  12,  1881;  for  additional  details 
as  to  coal  mines,  lands,  discoveries,  and  interests,  Mvrphy*9  Min,  Beg,  of 
Utah,  8;  HoUi8ter*8  Bet,  and  AUraet.  qf  Utah,  45-51;  Utah  OazeUeer,  1884, 
61-2;  8.  L,  a  Tribune,  Jan.  18,  1873,  Oct  27,  1879;  8,  L.  G,  Herald,  May 
12,  Dec.  22,  1877,  March  30,  1878,  Jan.  28,  1880;  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1881; 
8.  L,  MaU,  May  17,  1876;  8.  F,  BvM„  Jan.  17,  1882;  AUa,  Msjch  15,  1873, 
April  6,  1875;  Stock  Beport,  April  26,  1875;  8ac,  Union^  May  30^  1860,  Dec 
19, 1863;  Austin  Beeae  Biver  BeveUle,  July  19,  1864. 

<^>  House  Ex.  J}oe,,  46th  Cong.  Ist  Sees.,  3, 157.  In  Batches  The  Mines, 
Miners,  and  Mining  Int.  qf  the  U,  8,  in  1882,  1040^  the  oatpat  for  1880 
and  1881  is  given  at  275,000  tons.  This  statement  is  taken  from  Soioard^s 
Goal  Trade,  and  is  no  donbt  very  much  above  the  aotnal  figures. 

"In  Utah  OazeUeer,  1884,  67-8,  is  a  complete  list  of  the  minends  and 
metals  found  in  Utah.  It  does  not  include  tin,  which,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  near  Ogden  in  1871.  See  8,  L,  Ben,,  Cot  27,  1871;  S, 
F,  CaU,  Oct.  10,  24,  1871;  8cient,  Press,  Oct.  28,  1871.  Other  lists  wiU  be 
found  in  Wheeler's  Surveys,  iit  652-41;  8,  L,  Semi-  WU^  Herald,  Jan.  3, 1880; 
Silver  Betf  Miner,  Jan.  10,  1880. 
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most  of  her  miDing  districts,  fror 
Colorado,  where,  in  the  sandstoi 
very  rich  ores  have  been  discc 
abundant  in  southern  Utah,  but  t 
oped  in  1883  were  in  the  extreme 
tion  of  the  territory,  where  veing 
eight  feet  in  width,  enclosed  in 
intermingled  with  porphyry,  yielc 
as  fifty  per  cent  of  metal," 

Beds  of  sulphur  were  found  b< 
southern  Utah,  the  largest,  with  i 
acres  and  a  depth  of  not  less  tha 
in  Millard  county.  In  the  hills 
some  fourteen  miles  south  of  P] 
large  deposits  of  singular  purit 
silicious  flint;  but  though  much  o 
per  cent,  and  some  even  98  per  cen 
it  has  no  commercial  value,  and 
for  local  consumption.  Near  Bri 
sulphurets  of  antimony,  averaging 
thickness,  and  yielding  from  t\* 
cent  of  metal.  In  Piute  and  G 
purer  and  larger  deposits.  Gypsi 
in  southern  Utah,  the  latter  beit 
Lake  and  Davis  counties.  East 
county,  is  a  vein  of  gypsum  1,20 
in  width.  In  Washington  and  S 
also  encountered,  both  m  the  crysi 
state.  Cinnabar,  cobalt,  and  bisn 
ing  quantities,  are  met  with  in  B 
Tintic.*^  Near  Salt  Lake  is  a  sol 
salt.^    West  of  the  lake  are  large 

^  Among  other  localities,  copper  was  foand  i 
Big  Cottonwood,  the  Snake  district,  Copper  gnl< 
caflons,  Antelope  Island  in  G.  S.  Lake,  in  man] 
the  granite  range  between  Ogden  and  S.  L.  City, 
near  Milford  and  at  Grand  gnlch,  see  HUver  Et^ 
Morphy  states  that  in  1872  the  only  places  whei 
in  the  Bingham,  Tintic,  and  Lucin  districts,  t 
Elder  co.  and  partly  in  Nevada.  Min,  Re».  of  U\ 
^  For  farther  mention  of  bismath  deposits,  sec 
**  For  description,  see  NiUa^  Register ^  Ixxv. 
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At  Emigration  cafion  carbonate  of  soda  is  found  on 
the  surface,  and  was  used  by  the  first  settlers  for 
making  bread.  In  the  iron-beds  red  and  yellow  ochre 
are  abundant.  Under  the  shale-beds,  which  cover  a 
surface  of  1,000  square  miles,  occurs  what  is  termed 
mineral  wax,  some  of  it  being  rich  in  gases  and  paraf- 
fine.'^  At  Promontory  Range,  so  called  because  it 
projects  into  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  Sanpete  county, 
are  vast  beds  of  alum  shale,  alum  in  combmation  with 
other  minerals  being  found  in  all  parts  of  Utah, 
though  as  yet  without  value. 

Building  stone  is  exceedingly  plentiful  throughout 
the  territory,  and  in  great  variety.  At  Little  Cotton- 
wood there  is  granite;  at  the  Red  Buttes  near  Salt 
Lake  City  there  is  red  sandstone;  in  Sanpete  county 
is  white  sandstone;  and  at  Logan,  limestone,  easily 
quarried  and  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  Mar- 
bles, black,  white,  gray,  cream-colored,  variegated, 
and  some  of  them  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish, 
are  found  among  other  points  on  the  islands  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  near  Provo,  at  Logan,  Tooele,  Frisco, 
Alpine  City,  and  Dry  cation,  the  Logan  marbles  be- 
ing in  most  demand.  On  Antelope  Island,  also  in 
Great  Salt  Lake,  there  is  a  large  quarry  of  green  and 
purple  slate,  which  for  some  purposes  is  preferred  to 
eastern  slate.  Clays  of  various  descriptions,  as  brick 
clays,  potter's  clays,  and  porcelain  clays,  are  found  in 
Beaver,  Davis,  and  Sevier  counties,  west  of  Utah 
Lake,  and  at  several  of  the  mines. 

Mining  of  most  descriptions,  and  especially  of  gold 
and  silver,  was  discouraged,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  partly  with  a  view  to 

1)revent  the  rush  of  gentiles  which  would  surely  fol- 
ow  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  also  because  the  very 
existence  of  the  Mormons  as  a  community  depended 
on  their  unremitting  exertions  in  producing  the  neces- 

>7  ff<aUst€r*t  lies,  and  Attract,  qf  Utah,  52;  S,  L,  C.  TVi&tnM,  Um,j  27, 1879; 
8.  F,  Poet,  March  18,  1879;  SUver  Be^  Miner,  Jan.  10, 1880. 
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saries  of  life.  The  first  systematic  efforts  at  prospect- 
ing, made  by  permission  of  General  Connor,  when  in 
command  at  Camp  Douglas,  were  ridiculed  in  the 
tabernacle;*  and  later,  when  mining  projects  were 
brought  forward  by  gentiles,  they  were  steadily  dis- 
countenanced. In  1863  Captain  A.  Heitz  and  a 
party  from  Camp  Douglas  discovered  argentiferous 
galepa  and  copper  in  Bingham  cafLon,  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Oquirrh  Kange,  near  the  Jordan,  and 
about  thirty "tailes  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  A  mine 
Avas  located  in  September  of  that  year  by  a  man 
named  Ogilbie,  and  in  December  following,  a  mining 
district  was  established,  named  the  West  Mountain, 
and  including  the  portion  of  the  range  between  Black 
Rock,  at  the  southern  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  fortieth  parallel.  In  1871  this  district  contained 
thirty-five  mines.** 

The  first  shipment  of  ore  from  Utah  was  a  car-load 
of  copper  ore  from  Bingham  caiion,  hauled  to  Uintah 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  forwarded  by  the  Walker 
Brothers  to  Baltimore  in  June  1868.  In  1864  free 
gold  was  discovered  in  this  district  by  a  party  of 
Ualifornians  returning  from  Montana  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Between  1865  and  1872 
the  production  of  gold  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000, 
and  up  to  1882  the  total  product  was  500,000  tons  of 
ore  and  100,000  of  bullion,  from  which  was  extracted 
$1,500,000  in  gold,  $8,800,000  in  silver,  and  $5,000- 
000  in  lead.  The  surface  was  a  broken  quartzite  for- 
mation, the  mineral  belt  broad  and  containing  many 
fissure  veins  believed  to  be  permanent,  the  ore  being 
partly  galena,  largely  silicious,  and  decomposed  on  or 
near  the  surface.*^ 

^HarrwyrCs  Crit.  NoU*  <m  Utah,  MS.,  48.  In  1857,  and  perhaps  at  an 
earlier  date,  it  was  known  that  there  were  silver  mines  near  G.  S.  Lake.  See 
Surgeon-Om.  Circ,  8,  1875,  338-9;  Sac,  Union,  Not.  30,  1858. 

^  A  IJAt  of  them  with  particulars  will  be  found  in  Murphy^s  Min.  Res.  qf 
Utah,  facing  p.  14. 

^For  further  information  as  to  this  district,  see  Id,,  2;  HoUister's  Hes. 
and  Attract,  qf  Utah,  28-30;  8.  L.  C.  Tribunt,  July  13,  Aug.  3,  13,  1879, 
Jan.  3,  1880;  S.  L.  O,  Herald,  July  18,  1879;  Mining  and  Scientific  Press, 
July  17, 1875. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  Oquiirh  Bange,  on  the 
margin  of  Rush  Lake,  in  Tooele  county,  the  Rush 
Valley  district  was  organized  in  1863,  being  segre- 
gated from  the  West  Mountain  district,  and  two  years 
later  about  400  claims  had  been  taken  up,  40  of  them 
being  in  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Ophir  dis- 
trict, though  both  were  more  commonly  termed  the 
Stockton  mines,  from  the  town  built  near  their  loca- 
tion.^ The  ores  were  sulphurets  and  carbonates  of 
argentiferous  lead,  with  occasionally  a  trace  of  gold, 
selected  specimens  assaying  over  $1,200  per  ton,  and 
the  average  being  $50  to  $60.  In  the  Ophir  district 
rich  chloride  ores,  assaying  in  spots  $500  to  $5,000^ 
were  afterward  discovered.** 

The  first  discovery  of  silver-bearing  rock  in  the 
Wasatch  Range  was  made  by  General  Uonnor  in  per- 
son, at  the  head  of  Little  Cottonwood  caiLon.  The 
first  ore  encountered  was  galena,  and  afterward  car- 
bonate of  lead,  both  being  found  in  chimneya  The 
first  shipment  was  made  by  the  Walker  Brothers  in 
July  1868;  but  it  was  not  until  the  completion  of  the 
Utah  Central  to  Salt  Lake  City,  early  in  1870,  that 
the  mines  were  systematically  opened.  Among  them 
were  the  Emma,  of  evil  fame,  and  the  Flagstaff,  the 
latter  producing  up  to  the  close  of  1882  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  $30  to  the  ton.®  The 
former  was  located  in  1869,  the  vein  for  the  first  100 
feet  being  only  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide,  but  in- 
creasing with  depth  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  yielding 
from  $135  to  $250  per  ton  in  silver,  the  output  for  the 
eighteen  months  ending  with  the  close  of  1872  being 
over  $2,000,000.**    The  unsavory  transactions  con- 

*^  For  list  and  plan,  with  developments,  etc,  in  1S72,  tee  Murphy's  Mm, 
BeB,  qf  Utah,  facing  p.  20. 

^  For  farther  mention  of  the  Rnah  Valley  and  Ophir  district,  see  Id,^  20-1, 
2d-31;  HollUter'g  Bes.  and  AUract.  qf  Utah,  31;  Utah  GazetUer,  1884, 8&-91. 
In  1882  the  town  of  Stockton  was  deatroved  by  fire.  8.  F.  Call,  Sept.  5, 1882. 

<■  In  1872  the  production  was  about  80  tons  a  day.  PauTg  Utah  Incid. ,  MS. 

•^  The  first  year  it  paid  in  dividends  $1,000,000.  €fodbe*a  StatemeiU,  Ma, 
4-5.  The  Walker  Bros  purchased  a  fourth-interest  for  $90,000,  and  fur- 
nished money  and  supplies  for  opening  it.  Waiher^u  MerchanU  and  Miman  ^f 
Utah,  MS.,  4. 
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nected  with  it  after  its  sale  to  a  ] 
talists,  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,00 
the  history  of  mining  swindles 
connection  with  the  Comstock  1 
tonwood  district  lay  immediate] 
namesake,  both  being  near  Alta. 
and  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  abc 
1871  none  of  the  mines  promi 
later  several  were  yielding  largel 
of  claims  were  located.** 

In  the  American  Fork  dist: 
Cottonwood,  many  locations  we 
and  1871,  some  of  considerab 
named  the  Pittsbuig,  being  after 
and  one  called  the  Miller  for  i 
prominent  mine  in  1882  was  the 
a  strong  vein  of  milling  ore  w 
depth  of  300  feet.  In  geologic 
resembled  the  Cotton  woods,  and 
eral  belt.*'  In  connection  with 
the  Silver  Lake  district,  on  I)( 
several  promising  locations,  anc 
American  Fork  district. 

On  the  extreme  southern  < 
Kange,  and  on  its  western  face,  v 
overlooking  the  Tintic  Valley,  v 
named  the  Sunbeam,  was  locatec 
being  organized  a  few  months 


^  See  farther,  for  hiitory  and  description  oi 
WUds,  120;  8,  F.  CaU,  March  11,  1876;  8. . 
March  25,  April  8,  1876;  of  swindle,  Id.,  K< 
^ev.,  1872,  voL  ii,  no.  5,  192,  no.  6,  230-1;  i^ 
Poet,  Jnne  S,  1872. 

'"For  farther  mention  of  the  Cottonwood 
MS.,  4-6;  PauPt  Utah  Incid,,  MS.;  8.  L,  C.  2 
Jan.  3,  1880;  8,  L.  Herald,  Jan.  3,  1880;  8.  t 
den*8  Cftol.  8urv,  Bept,  1872,  106-8. 

''For  further  details,  see  Mvrphy*a  Min, 
work  are  descriptions  of  all  the  mining  districl 
the  leading  districts  to  1882,  in  Hollister'8  ReA 
22-41.  In  the  former  are  aJso  the  names  of 
district,  with  no.  of  feet,  assays,  etc.  In  Uta^ 
is  also  a  description  of  the  various  districti. 
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beam  ledge  there  were  in  1882  nine  locations,  se* 
lected  ores  from  all  of  them  carrying  80  to  100 
ounces  of  silver,  besides  gold,  copper,  and  lead. 
Among  the  leading  mines  at  that  date  were  the  Cris- 
mon.  Mammoth,  and  Eureka  Hill,  the  former  with  an 
ore-chimney  100  feet  wide,  averaging  about  $35  per 
ton  in  gold  and  silver,  and  7  or  8  per  cent  of  copper, 
the  latter  producing  ores  of  several  descriptions, 
which  yielded  about  the  same  average,  and  paying 
occasional  dividends.^ 

In  the  Uintah  and  Blue  Ledge  districts,  both  at 
Park  City,  near  tributaries  of  the  Weber  and  Provo 
rivers,  is  the  famous  Ontario  mine,  discovered  in 
1872,~  and  in  1883  developed  to  a  depth  of  800  feet. 
The  vein  is  in  a  quartzite  formation,  the  pay-chute 
being  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  three 
in  width.  Up  to  the  close  of  1883  the  total  output 
exceeded  $17,000,000,  of  which  about  $6,250,000  had 
been  disbursed  in  dividends,  the  ore  producing  on  an 
average  about  $106  per  ton  in  silver,  and  the  yield 
being  remarkably  uniform.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
milling,  with  other  expenses,  was  $33  to  $34  per  ton, 
and  was  largely  increased  by  the  flow  of  water,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute.  A  huge 
pumping-engine  of  the  Cornish  pattern  had  been 
erected  at  the  mine,  with  power  to  drive  a  double 
line  of  20-inch  pumps  at  a  depth  of  2,000  feeV^ 

In  the  San  Francisco  district  in  Beaver  county, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Milford  and  about  240  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  leading  mine  was  the  Horn  Silver, 
the  outcrop  of  which  resembled  the  top  of  a  hay-cock, 

*The  Tintio  mines  are  farther  deeoribed  in  the  S.  L.  O,  Tribune,  Aug.  6, 
19,  1871,  Feb.  29,  1880,  Jan.  1, 1881;  Wkly  Tribune,  March  6,  1880. 

*  For  acconnt  of  discovery,  see  Batch  »  Tfie  Mines,  Miners,  and  Misung 
Int,  qfthe  U.  a,  %nl88i,  788;  8.  L,  WHy  Tribune,  Dec.  4,  1880. 

^^In  Aug.  1885  this  mine  paid  its  UOth  monthly  dividend,  the  amoont 
being  $75,000,  and  the  total  to  that  date  10,650,000.  8,  F,  Bulletin,  Aug.  28, 
1885.  Additional  items  relating  to  the  Ontario  mine  will  be  found  in  Bepl 
Ontario SUverMg  Co.,  Apr.  1, 188 J,  to  Nov,  SO,  188S;  Bobinaon's  Sinners  and 
Saints,  249-59;  C/tah  Oaz,,  6;  Vall^o  Chronicle,  May  14,  1880.  For  other 
mines  in  these  districts,  see  ^S^.  L.  Tribune,  Jan.  3, 1880. 
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and  was  discovered  by  accideDt.^  In  1882  it  had 
been  opened  to  a  depth  of  500  feet,  the  ore  being  a 
decomposed  argentiferous  galena,  some  50  feet  in 
thickness,  from  whi^h  at  the  close  of  that  year  about 
$6,000,000  worth  of  silver  and  lead  had  been  ex- 
tracted,^' and  $1,500,000  paid  in  dividenda  The 
Frisco  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  in  the  same 
district,  owned  the  Carbonate  mine  at  the  town  of 
Frisco,  the  Cave,  Bigelo w,  and  other  locations  in  Gran- 
ite Kange,  and  a  large  tract  of  auriferous  ground  in 
Osceola  county,  Nevada.  The  vein  of  the  Carbonate 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  one  part  of  rich  argen- 
tiferous galena  to  three  or  four  of  trachyte,  and  it  was 
of  course  necessary  to  concentrate  the  ores.  The 
Cave  mine,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Horn 
Silver,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  limestone  caves, 
containing  limonite  ore  near  the  surface  and  argentif- 
erous galena  at  greater  depth,  produced  a  considerable 
amount  of  bullion,  and  in  1884  was  capable  of  yielding 
100  tons  a  day,  but  was  not  worked  to  its  full  capacity 
pending  the  construction  of  a  branch  railroad.'^  The 
mine  in  Osceola  county  covered  an  area  of  700  acres, 
and  was  believed  to  contain  very  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
but  lay  idle  for  lack  of  water,  the  nearest  supply  be- 
ing 17  miles  distant.  During  the  year  1885  it  was 
expected  that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  work- 
ing the  ground  by  the  hydraulic  process.'* 

The  Harrisburg  or  Silver  Reef  district  was  in  Wash- 

*^Tbe  disoovery  of  this  mine  is  mentioiied  in  the  Silver  Betf  Miner,  July 
30,  1879. 

^' J.  £.  Dooly,  express  agent  at  S.  L.  City,  gives  as  the  prodact  for  1881, 
1,259,903  oz.  of  silver  and  16,343,995  lbs  of  lead,  valned  at  $1,807,092.20. 
After  loein£[  his  property,  W.  S.  Godbe  obtained  a  contract  for  smelting  ore 
from  this  mme,  reducisg  in  all  some  20,000  tons.  Oodbe's  StatemeiU,  MS.,  7. 

^*The  Cave  mine  originally  belonged  to  Mr  Godbe,  who  in  1885  was  still 
largely  interested  in  it.  Id, ,  7,  9.  In  1884  there  were  300  men  employed  by  the 
Frisco  company.  Rock  was  shipped  to  the  redaction-works  near  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  most  of  the  bnllion  to  Chicago.  HiU'e  Mines  and  Mg  in  Utah,  MS. 
In  1881  the  company's  mines  at  Frisco  produced  221,846  oz.  of  silver  and 
2,023,213  lbs  of  lead,  worth  $330,329.38.  For  farther  partioalars,  see  S.  L. 
WIdy  Tribune,  Jan.  3,  1880. 

^^  The  owners  of  this  mine  were  W.  S.  Godbe  and  three  others,  the  former 
being  confident  that  the  deposit  was  worth  several  millions  of  dollars.  Oodbe*$ 
Statement,  MS.,  10-11. 
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ington  county,  south  of  Milford,  and  in  the  basia  of 
the  Colorado.  The  town  of  Silver  Reef  in  this  dis- 
trict was  so  named  from  a  silver-bearing  sandstone 
reef  100  miles  in  length,  and  yielding  in  places  $30  to 
the  ton.  The  Leeds  Silver  Mining  Company,  a  San 
Francisco  organization,  was  the  pioneer  location  of 
this  district,  and  from  its  ground  about  $800,000  have 
been  extracted.  From  the  Christy  Mill  and  Mining* 
Company's  locations,  16  in  number,  about  50,000  tons 
were  taken  out  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  1882,  the  yield  of  bullion  beingf 
over  $1,275,000.  At  that  date  the  Stormont  Silver 
Mining  Company  and  the  Barbee  and  Walker  Mill  and 
Mining  Company,  both  New  York  oiganizations,  had 
produced  each  a  round  milUon,  the  former  having  dis- 
bursed $  1 45,000  in  dividends.  The  silver-bearing  part 
of  the  reef  was  at  least  15  miles  in  length,  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  locations  as  yet  unworked,  which,  if 
consolidated  and  provided  with  mills,  could  probably  be 
developed  into  dividend-paying  properties.^* 

^  SOver  Beef  Cit^  was  incorporated  in  lB7d.  Utah  Laws,  1878, 23-6.  For 
futher  mention  of  Silver  Reef  mines,  see  S.  L.  O,  Tribune^  March  90,  1879; 
Wklji  Tribune,  Jan.  3, 1880;  Hvby  HiU  Mg  Newe,  Sept  19, 1881 ;  8.  F.  Chrtmi- 
de,  Nov.  14, 1880i  In  the  Lncin  district,  on  the  dividing  line  between  Utah 
and  Nevada,  there  were  several  good  locations.  Among  other  gold  and  silver 
mining  districts  in  Utah  may  be  mentioned  the  Lincoln,  where  was  diBcovered 
the  first  silver  mine  in  Utah,  named  the  Rollins,  and  containing  a  heavy  de- 
posit of  argentif erons  galena.  The  Star  District,  a  few  miles  west  of  Mill ord, 
formerly  produced  considerable  bnUion,  bat  the  ezhanstioa  of  the  surface  de- 
posits, distance  from  railroads,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  lead  caused  smelting 
ofjerations  to  be  suspended,  though  in  1883  development  was  still  progressing 
with  good  results.  The  Rockvand  Beaver  Lake  districts,  north  of  the  Star, 
abounded  in  ores  containing  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  O.  E.  and  Old  Hickorv 
being  the  prominent  mines  in  1882.  In  the  Timmons  or  Kebo  district  in  Juab 
county  there  were  large  bodies  of  low-grade  galena  ore.  At  the  Pine  Qrove 
district,  30  or  40  miles  west  of  Frisco^  the  Came  Lucille  mine  had  been  opened 
at  that  date  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  showed  strong  yeins  <^  high-grade  ore. 
In  the  Ohio  and  Mount  Baldy  diBtricts,  at  Marjrsvfue,  in  Piute  county,  the 
leading  mine  was  the  Deer  Trail,  at  which  there  were  100,000  tons  of  ore  in 
eight  in  1882,  averaging  about  an  ounce  of  gold  and  15  oe.  of  silver  to  the  too. 
There  were  several  other  good  mines  and  prospects,  but  capital  was  needed 
for  their  development,  ^r  further  mention  of  this  district,  see  SiUer  Betf 
Miner,  May  14, 1879;  for  account  of  Clifton  mining  district,  &  L.  C  Tribnae, 
Aug.  16,  1874;  of  Camp  Floyd  district,  Utah  Oasetteer,  1884,  80-1;  of 
Walker  River  jplaoer  mines  in  1857-9,  Sac  Union,  Aug.  1,  29,  Sept  7,  1857; 
Apr.  26,  29,  May  24,  26,  Dec.  11,  17,  1858;  July  23, 1859;  of  Ruby  mines,  iS. 
F,  Alto,  Apr.  4,  1873;  for  gold  discoveries  on  Bear  River,  8.  F.  BMUetin,  Apr. 
30»  1864;  on  New  River.  Sac  Union,  Apr.  5,  1858;  on  th*  8waefewalier» 
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For  1869  the  product  of  all  the  Utah  mines  in  gold, 
silver,  and  lead  did  not  exceed  |200,000.  In  1871  it 
had  risen  to  $3,000,000,  and  in  1875  to  $7,000,000. 
For  1883  it  was  $7,017,682.  Between  1870  and  1883 
there  were  produced  $2,150,000  in  gold,  $45,790,272 
in  silver,  258,000  tons  of  lead,  worth  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  $23,220,000,  and  1,000  tons  of  copper  which 
sold  in  New  York  for  about  $300,000.  The  total  out- 
put for  this  period  was  $71,602,772,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  $5,500,000  a  year.^*  At  the  close  of  1883 
there  were  at  least  95  districts  in  Utah  where  mining 
of  various  descriptions  was  in  progress,  all  of  them 
contributing  more  or  less  to  the  total  yield,  though 
the  great  volume  of  production  was  confined  to  a  few. 
The  entire  annual  expense  of  these  districts  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  while  the  output 
is  far  below  that  figure.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  this  industry  has  proved  unprofitable,  for  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  was  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  other  states  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
the  difference  between  output  and  outlay  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  so  much  money  expended  on 

Deaeret  Neum^  Sept.  11, 1867;  for  deMiiptioD  of  Willard  minfis,  8,  L.  O,  Tnb^ 
tfiie,  Aug.  8, 1880;  of  silver  mines  near  PalirAganat  Valley ,  U,  8,  Ind,  Aff,  Rept, 
1865,  156-7.  For  historical  sketches  of  mining  in  Utah,  see  TuUidge's 
Mag.,  I  17&-€0;  8tenhaiue*8  Rocky  Moiuntam  8aini8,7l^H;  for  lists  and  re- 
ports of  varions  districts  between  1870  and  1880,  with  operations,  prospects, 
etc.,  Wheder^$  Survey,  Proffreaa  Rept,  1872,  ia-26,  51;  Sec.  Ini.  Rept, 
42d  Gong.  3d  Sess.,  pt  L  166-7;  Fabian's  Utah,  4-5,  7-8;  Raymond^B  Stat, 
qf  Mines,  1873,  242-64;  CoaH  Rev.  1872-9,  passim;  Utah  Direct,  and  Oaz., 
1870-80,  passim;  Raymond's  ann.  repts,  in  House  Me.  Doc,  42d  Cong.  1st 
Sess.,  no.  10,  218-23;  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  141,  218-23;  43d  Cong.  1st  Bess., 
141,  255-83;  43d  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  177,  328-67;  44th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  159,  269- 
81 ;  Professor  Newberry's  reports,  in  8,  L.  C.  Tribune,  Aug.  21, 26, 1879;  Aug. 
28,  1880;  Deles^te  Cannon's  statement,  in  House  Misc.  Doc.,  45th  Cong.  2d 
Bess.,  54, 97-100;  Wheeler*s  Oeog.  Surveys  Rept,  1878,  90-1;  CodmaaCs  Round 
Trip,  185-93,  203-6,  222-3,  250-1.  For  Utah  mines  placed  on  the  London 
market,  see  Lo^ndon  Times,  July  24,  1871;  for  legislation  concerning  mines, 
see  Utah  Laws,  1878,  8,  42. 

v<  Professor  J.  K  Clayton,  in  Utah  Oaeetteer,  1884,  56.  In  Gov.  Mess., 
for  1882,  8,  the  average  output  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  between  1870  and 
1882  is  given  at  |6,500,000.  This  is  probably  too  high,  as  between  1870  and 
1874  inclusive  it  was  less  than  $3,000,000  and  in  no  year  did  the  product 
much  exceed  $7,000,000.  For  other  estimates  duriuff  portions  of  this  period, 
see  Batch's  The  Mines,  Mincers,  and  Mining  Int.  of  the  U.  8.  in  1882,  passim; 
Hayden's  Qt  West,  317-18;  New  Mex.  Mg  World,  Dec.  1, 1882, 83,  Nov.  1. 1884, 
136;  8.  F.  ButteUn,  Jan.  3,  1882;  Utah  Direct,  and  Oaz.,  1879-80,  36. 
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developments.  That  as  a  rule  ''it  requires  a  mine 
to  develop  a  mine,"  of  whatever  nature,  is,  however, 
no  less  true  of  Utah  than  of  other  mineral  sections. 

Of  mining  at  Carson  Valley  and  other  districts  in 
Nevada  which  were  formerly  portions  of  Utah,  men- 
tion is  made  in  my  History  of  Nevada.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  from  the  tailings  of  the  Baymond  and 
Ely  mine,  near  Pioche,  W.  S.  Grodbe  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  extracted  bullion  to  the  amount  of  $750,- 
000  up  to  the  close  of  1884,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  value  of  that  which  remained  in  the  pit  exceeded 
$1,250,000.  The  tailings  were  worked  by  Russell's 
leaching  process,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  an  extract  solution. 
By  this  process,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  several 
years,  it  is  claimed  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
metal  can  be  extracted,  and  that  ores  of  low  grade  can 
be  profitably  worked.^  At  an  earlier  date  KusteFs 
process  of  leaching  chloridized  ores  with  a  solution 
of  hyposulphide  of  soda  was  somewhat  in  favor,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  practical  miners  that  the 
leaching  process  will  eventually  be  substituted  for 
the  usual  pan  amalgamation.^^ 

At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  seventeen  smelting 
and  reduction  works  in  Utah,  producing  more  than 
2,000  tons  of  bullion  per  month,  and  twenty  quartz- 
mills,  with  at  least  350  stamps,  the  cost  of  a  chloridiz- 
ing-mill  being  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  stamp,  and  of  a 
gold-mill  perhaps  $1,000  per  stamp/*      All  of  the 

^  Oodbe^s  Statement,  MS.»  8-9.  Mr  Ck>dbe  is  of  opinion  that  the  leaching 
process  will,  when  its  merits  are  better  known,  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
mining  world. 

7*£i  1871  Joehaa  R.  Nichols,  who  came  to  S.  L.  City  with  the  exclosif'e 
right  for  Krom's  patent  separating  and  concentrating  machinery,  0T|;;anized  a 
company  for  the  introduction  of  this  process  in  connection  with  smeltix^, 
amalgamation,  and  chlorination.  Mr  Nichols,  a  native  of  Onondaga  co. ,  N.  YT, 
followed  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  seyeral  occnpations  of  farm-boy,  errand-bov, 
clerk,  and  store-keeper  nntil  1865,  when  he  engaged  in  the  railroad-supply 
business  until  July  1869,  being  then  appointed  assistant  superintendent  on 
the  Union  Pacific.  Eemovioff  to  Utah  m  1871,  he  became  engaged  in  mining 
and  railroad  enterprises.  NwtoU*  Mining  Mach.^  MS. 

^The  Pioneer  quartz-mill  of  15  stamps,  for  tiie  reduction  of  silver  ore,  the 
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smeltiDg  and  reducing  works  were  of  modern  pattern, 
and  with  modem  improvements,  their  capacity  vary- 
ing from  20  to  250  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  largest 
in  operation  at  this  date  were  the  Grermania  lead- 
works,  where  most  of  the  base  bullion  was  refined, 
and  the  Francklyn  smelting-works.  The  former  were 
at  South  Cottonwood,  seven  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  and  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  railroads.  Their  refining  capacity 
was  forty  tons  a  day,  and  they  contained  all  the  ap- 
paratus needed  for  converting  galena  ores  into  Uot6 
bars,  litharge,  and  marketable  lead.^^  The  refining 
capacity  of  the  Francklyn  works,  a  mile  distant,  was 
55  tons  a  day,  or  about  250  tons  of  crude  ore.®^ 

The  average  cost  of  mining  and  hauling  in  Utah, 
including  dead- work,  up  to  1884,  was  probably  not  less 
than  $10  per  ton;  and  of  milling  silver  ore  at  least  as 
much,  though  there  were  districts  where  it  did  not 
exceed  $4  per  ton."  When  purchased  at  the  smelting- 
works,  the  silver  and  lead  in  the  base  bullion  were  es- 
timated at  New  York  prices.  Five  per  cent  on  silver 
and  ten  per  cent  on  lead  were  deducted  for  loss  in 
smelting;  $10  to  $12  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  smelting, 
$16  to  $18  for  refining,  and  about  $25  per  ton  for 
freight  to  New  York.     When  it  is  remembered  that 

first  one  in  Utah,  was  bailt  ^7  Walker  Bros,  at  the  Ophir  milling  district. 
When  that  district  was  considered  a  failure  the  mill  was  removed  to  the 
Alice  mine  in  Montana,  five  stamps  being  added,  and  a  60-stamp  mill  erected 
by  its  side.  Walker's  Merehatds  and  Miners  of  Utah,  MS.,  5.  J^evertheless, 
at  the  close  of  1883  there  were  three  mills  in  this  district,  named  the  Pioneer, 
Enterprise,  and  Fairview.  At  this  date  the  Ontario  mill,  at  Park  City,  Uintah 
district,  had  40  stamps,  and  the  Marsac  mill  at  the  same  city,  30  stamps. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  McHenrv  mill  at  Parley  Park,  the 
Stewart  mills  in  the  West  Mountain  district,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Tintic 
Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  the  last  with  10  stamps. 

^luclndiog  common,  refined,  white,  sheet,  pipe,  shot,  and  test  lead. 
HoIUsUt'b  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  43.  For  farther  mention  of  the  Oer- 
mania  works,  see  S,  L.  C.  Tribune,  Dec.  14,  1872,  Jan.  4,  1873. 

•1  For  description  of  other  smelting  and  refining  works,  see  Utah  Oazetteer, 
1884,  70-1.  The  first  smelting  furnace  was  erected  by  Gen.  Connor  at  Stock- 
ton in  1864.  Murphy's  Min,  Res,  of  Utah,  2.  Among  the  samnling- works 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  J.  C.  Conklin  at  S.  L.  City,  and  Scott  &  Anderson 
at  Sandy,  the  former  with  a  capacity  of  200  and  the  latter  of  600  tons  a  day. 

"^  As  in  the  Silver  Beef  district 
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the  average  yield  of  galena  ores,  which  form  the  balk 
of  the  deposits,  is  less  than  $30  per  ton,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Ontario,  Horn  Silver,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  others  where  the  ore  was  exceptionally 
rich,  none  of  the  mines  paid  steady  dividends  of  any 
considerable  amount. 
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GOMMEBCB  AND  G0MMX7NICATI0N. 

1852-1885. 

Ck>iniov  RoABWATB— Railroads— Thx  Uniov  £st>  Csstral  PAoma— Thx 
Utah  CEMTRAir-THS  Utah  Southebk— Thv  Utah  akd  Norihxbn^ 
Thb  Utah  Eabtxrn — Thm  Salt  Laks  and  WiSTK&if— Ths  Utah  aivd 
Netada— Thx  Dxhyke  and  Bio  Qkandx  Western— Imports  and 
ExpoBTS— Commerce  and  Trade — ^Banking — ^Inbctrance— Taxation 
AND  Retenux— Mails  and  Mail  Sxbtioes— The  Fntffr  Tblbobaphio 
Message— The  Dcberet  Telxokaph  Company. 

In  1860  the  principal  route  from  the  Missouri  to 
Utah  was  still  the  old  emigrant-road  which  had  been 
mainly  used  during  the  Utah  and  California  migra- 
tions, and  which  was  traversed  by  the  army  of  Utah 
in  1857.  Between  Utah  and  California  there  were 
three  principal  lines  of  travel — ^the  northern,  the  cen- 
tral, and  the  southern.  The  first  skirted  the  upper 
edge  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  thence  after  crossing 
an  intervening  stretch  of  desert  followed  the  valleys 
of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  rivers,  being,  in  fact, 
almost  identical  with  the  Fremont  route  of  1845. 
Notwithstanding  its  length,  it  was  still  preferred  by 
travellers,  as  pasture  and  water  were  fairly  plentiful, 
and  only  two  small  tracts  of  desert  land  were  met 
with.*  The  central,  better  known  to  the  settlers  of 
Utah  by  the  name  of  Egan's  and  to  the  California- 
bound  emigrants  as  the  Simpson  route,  though  the 
two  were  by  no  means  coincident,  varied  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  fortieth  parallel  until  reaching  the 

^  For  descriptioDB  of  this  ronte,  see  HwiC%  OverL  OiUde;  KeUy*s  JShecun. 
to  Cal.^  Remffs  Jour,  to  Q,  8,  L.  City,  pasaiiiL 
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Hastings  pass  in  the  Humboldt  MountainSy  where 
it  branched  off  in  a  south-westerly  direction  toward 
Carson  lake  and  river,  and  from  Carson  City  south 
to  Genoa.^  The  southern  route  was  by  way  of  the 
Sevier,  Santa  Clara^  and  Vlrgen  rivers,  striking  the 
Fremont  trail  near  Las  Vegas,  thence  partly  across 
desert  tracts  to  the  junction  of  Indian  River  and  the 
Colorado,  and  from  that  point  to  San  Bernardino.' 
On  neither  of  the  last  two  were  grass  and  water 
abundant,  but  the  southern  route  had  the  advantage 
of  being  rarely  blocked  with  snow,  except  for  the  por- 
tion of  it  that  lay  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Rio 
Vlrgen. 

At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  more  than  3,000 
miles  of  common  roadway  in  Utah,*  and  1,143  miles 

'  In  1859  J.  H.  Simpson  of  the  topographical  eogineera  received  instrac- 
tions  from  Gen.  Johnson  to  explore  the  great  basin,  with  a  view  to  find  a 
direct  wagon  route  from  Camp  Floyd  to  Genoa,  in  Carson  Valley.  An  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  his  Rept  Bxphr,  Oi  Bevin,  For 
about  300  miles  nis  route  was  identical  with  Eoan's,  except  for  a  few  nnim- 
portant  deviations;  bat  soon  after  reaching  Kuby  Valley  it  tended  more 
toward  the  south.  Eoan's  line  was  preferred,  however,  as  on  the  one  taken 
by  Simpson  grass  and  water  were  scarce.  Howard  Egan,  a  major  in  the 
Nauvoo  legion,  and  a  well-known  guide  and  mountaineer,  was  for  some  years 
engaged  in  driving  stock  to  Cal.  in  the  service  of  Livingston  ft  Kinkead,  and 
afterward  became  a  mail  agent.  Burton^s  City  of  the  Saintt,  550.  See,  for  an 
account  of  the  explorations  of  E.  F.  Beales  between  Fort  Defiance  and  the 
Colorado,  and  F.  W.  Lander  between  Green  and  Bear  rivers  in  1857,  War- 
ren's mem.  in  Pac»  R,  S.  Sept,  xL  91;  for  remarks  on  the  advantages  of 
diflferent  routes,  Wheeler'$  Surveys,  Progress  JRept,  1872,  33-6;  for  J.  W. 
PowelFs  exploring  and  surveying  expeditions,  Appleton*s  Jour.,  xL;  Smith- 
sonian Repi,  1877,  67-82;  for  further  matters  relating  to  sovemment  roads, 
HouM  Ex.  Doc.,  34th  Cong.  IstSess.,  i.,  pt2,  504-7;  35Ui  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
ii.,  pt  2,  12,  149-^1,  202-6,  pt.  3,  1300-3;  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Mess  and 
Doc,  pt  2,  13-15,  131-2,  194-5,  200-4,  221-30;  House  Rept,  34th  Cong.  Ist 
Sess.,  1.  185;  Sen.  Doe.,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  nos.  39,  40.  Appropriations 
were  made  at  various  dates  for  the  building  and  repair  of  bridges,  for  which 
see  Utah  Jour.  Legist,  and  Utah  Laws,  paissim.  In  1882  the  sum  of  $5,000 
was  appropriated  toward  building  a  briage  across  the  Weber  at  Biverdale, 
and  $1,000  for  a  bridge  across  the  Prove  at  Provo  City.  For  description  of 
Provo  cafion  bridge  in  1858,  see  Deseret  News,  Oct  13, 1858;  for  condition  of 
bridges  and  roads  in  1859,  Id. ,  July  6,  1^59. 

'Portions  of  this  route  were  traversed  by  Chandless  and  Bemy,  by  whom 
it  \a  described  in  their  respective  works. 

*  For  reports  of  commissioners,  appropriations,  work  done,  oondition,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  local  roads,  see  Utah  Acts,  1855-4,  44-6;  Utah  Jour. 
Legist.,  1859-60,  96-8;  1860-1,  68-9,  113-14,  149.  165,  168;  1861-2.  60,  70, 
73,  104,  116-17,  121,  132,  144;  1862-3.  2^-30,  45,  61,  63;  1863-4,  54-5,  85, 
108,  131-2;  1864-5,  53-6,  73,  140-1;  1865-6.  20-3,  29,  63,  70-1,  102,  122. 
156-7;  1866-7,  20.  23-5,  28-9,  61-3,  66;  1868,  21-2,  25,  44-«,  76-6,  9^ 
116-lQ,  129;  1869,  20-1,  23-4,  66-6.  71-2,  79-8a  8^^  88,  93-4,  102,  112, 
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of  railroad,'  of  which  297  belonged  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  150  to  the  Central  Pacific,  386  to  the  Denver 
and  Eio  Grande,  280  to  the  Utah  Central,  and  30  to 
the  Sanpete  Valley. 

In  1854,  as  we  have  seen,  a  memorial  was  addressed 
to  congress  by  the  territorial  legislature,  urging  the 
construction  of  an  overland  railroad.  In  1860  a  sec- 
ond memorial  was  presented,  to  the  same  purport,^  and 
though  neither  of  them  was  regarded,  none  rejoiced 
more  heartily  over  the  advent  of  the  railroad  than 
did  the  settlers  of  Utah.  They  felt  now  strong 
enough  to  have  let  in  on  them  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization  without  being  swept  away  by  it  Brig- 
ham  had  long  foreseen  that  the  railroad  would  bring 
with  it  a  new  and  manifest  destiny  to  his  people. 
Being  himself  a  man  of  destiny,  he  quickly  adapted 
himself  to  the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  and  de- 
clared that  he  believed  in  it.  As  all  Utah  believed 
in  Brigham,  it  followed  that  his  people  would  do 
their  utmost  to  help  it  to  completion.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  too  poor  to  subscribe  money,  but  what- 
ever of  aid  or  material  their  land  and  labor  could  sup- 
ply was  cheerfully  furnished. 

In  May  1868  a  contract  was  made  between  Brig- 

172;  1870, 03-4, 79,  $4-8, 108, 118;  1870,  2»^;  Utah  Lam,  1878,  67;  1882, 
102-4;  Demret  News,  Not.  23,  1859,  Jan.  22, 1862;  Rae*a  Westward  by  Hail, 
99. 

*In  1860  there  was  a  weekly  stage  to  S.  L.  City,  oondacted  by  Rossell  k 
WaddeU,  who  during  the  same  year  started  a  pony  express.  In  1861  they 
were  boaght  oat  by  Ben  Holliday,  and  in  that  or  the  foUowins  year  a  daily 
line  was  established  to  S.  L.  01^.  In  1866  Wells,  Fargo,  A  Co.  purchased 
HoUiday's  interest,  believing  that  the  railroad  would  not  be  completed  for 
six  or  seven  years.  They  lost  by  the  tnmsaotion,  araonff  their  purchases  be- 
ing 170,000  worth  of  new  coaches  which  they  never  used,  and  afterward  sold 
to  Gilmer  ft  Salisbury  for  one  fourth  of  the  cost.  John  T.  Gilmer  commenced 
staging  in  1859  under  Russell  k  Waddell.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  division 
agent  at  Bitter  Creek  by  Ben  Holliday.  About  1876  he  began  mining  in  the 
^lack  Hills,  Utah,  and  afterward  in  Nev.,  Id.,  Ariz.,  and  Gal.  He  was  also 
connected  with  the  Stewart  mine  in  Bingham  cation,  and  others.  In  1884 
he  was  conducting  a  staging  business  in  Utah,  Id.,  Ariz.,  and  Cal.  OHmer's 
MaiU  and  Staging  in  Utah,  MS.  Descriptions  of  stage-coach  travel  in  Utah 
in  the  vears  before  the  opening  of  the  railroad  will  1m  found  in  almost  every 
book  that  treats  of  Mormonism  up  to  that  time.  Among  others,  see  BurtonU 
OUy  of  the  Saints;  Remy's  Jour,  to  O.  S.  L,  CUy;  ChmuUer's  Visit  to  S.  Lake; 
Bcmes*  Across  the  Continent;  Dilte*s  Greater  aritain;  Greeley's  Overt,  Jour. 

•See  Utah  Acts,  1858-9,  37-8;  House  Misc.  Doe.,  36th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  84. 
Ban,  UXAB.   48 
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ham  and  a  Buperintendent  of  construction  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  for  grading  and  other  work  on  the 
road  between  the  head  of  Echo  cafton  and  the  termi- 
nus of  the  line,  yet  to  be  located.  At  Weber  cafion, 
through  which  point  it  entered  the  valley,  there  was 
much  tunnelling,  blasting,  and  mason-work  to  be  done, 
including  the  heavy  stone-work  of  the  bridge  abut- 
ments. The  contract  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000, 
gave  employment  to  500  or  600  men,  and,  according 
to  its  terms,^  eighty  per  cent  of  the  payments  were 
to  be  made  monthly  as  the  work  progressed,  and  the 
remainder  when  it  was  completed  and  accepted.  As 
soon  as  the  contract  was  closed,  the  superintendent 
urged  that  the  work  be  commenced  immediately, 
promising  that  if  men  and  teams  were  collected  he 
would  have  the  line  surveyed  and  made  ready  for 
them  within  a  few  days.  On  this  understanding, 
workmen  were  concentrated  at  various  points  on  the 
line,  but  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  line  was  not  sur- 
veyed. Many  of  the  sub-contractors  were  thus  com- 
f)elled  to  wait  until  the  cost  of  their  operations  was 
argely  increased  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
to  incur  debt  from  bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers, 
who  supplied  them  with  funds,  goods,  grain,  and  ma- 
terial, thinking  that  the  money  due  from  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Union  Pacific  would  be  promptly  paid; 
but  the  payments  were  not  made  as  specified. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  contracts 
were  faithfully  executed,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by 
all  railroad  men  that  nowhere  on  the  line  could  the 
grading  compare  in  completeness  and  finish  with  the 
work  done  by  the  people  of  Utah.  Before  the  last 
tie  was  laid,^  all  the  contracts  with  the  Union  and 

^Particiilan  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Denerei  Kew^  May  27,  186a  See  alao 
a,  F.  CaU,  May  22. 1868;  8,  F.  Times,  May  22,  1868.  At  this  date  it  was  yet 
uncertain  where  the  junction  between  the  U.  P.  and  C.  P.  R.  R.  would  be 
located.  For  act  to  fix  the  point  of  jonotion,  see  Hotue  Ex,  Doc,,  46th  Cong. 
8d  SesB.,  973. 

^  For  celebration  at  S.  L.  City  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  see  Deaeret 
News,  May  11^  1866.  On  March  8th  a  railroad  celebration  was  held  at  OgdeD, 
an  accoontof  which  is  given  in  /d.,  March  8^  1869;  TuUidge*$Mag,,  I  47^7. 
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Central  Pacific,  including  forty  miles  of  road  between 
Ogden  and  the  promontory,  had  been  completed 
and  accepted;  but  on  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  saints  that  the  former  company  was 
indebted  to  them  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  and  the 
two  companies  about  $1,250,000.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  John  Taylor,  Joseph  A.  Young,  and  John 
_SharpLwent  eastward,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 

In  1868  Gen.  Connor  built  and  laanched  a  small  steamer,  named  the  KcUe 
ConnoTf  for  carrying  railroad  ties  and  telegraph  poles  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  shore  of  the  G.  S.  Lake.  Bes.  and  AUract,  of  Utah,  63.  The 
ties  were  for  the  Union  Pacifia  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  steamer 
that  navigated  the  lake,  though  in  the  ^8^.  R  Bulletin^  July  29,  1856,  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  one  at  that  date.  In  1869  an  excursion  steamer  was 
built,  and  in  1870  a  boat  costing  $45,000,  first  named  the  City  qf  Corinne  and 
then  the  General  Garfield,  In  1879  the  latter  was  still  used  mainly  for  ex- 
cursions, as  there  was  little  freight  to  be  had.  At  this  date  there  was  a  con- 
siderable yachting  fleet  on  the  lake,  the  first,  and  for  some  years  the  only 
yacht,  being  built  by  the  Walker  Bros.  For  description  of  excursions  on  G. 
8.  Jjakein  1879,  see  MarahcUVs  Through  Amer,,  191;  for  navigation  on  the 
Colorado  in  1865,  Auxttn  Reese  River  ReveUU,  June  27,  1865;  in  1873,  Pre^ 
cott  Miner,  Jan.  18,  1873. 

'Bishop  Sharp,  known  in  Utah  also  as  the  railroad  bishop,  was  bom  in 
1820  at  the  Devon  iron- works,  Scotland,  and  when  eight  years  of  age  went  to 
work  in  a  coal-pit.  In  1847,  being  then  a  coal-miner  in  Clackmannanshire, 
he  was  converted  to  Mormonism,  and  the  following  year  sailed  for  New  Or- 
leans with  his  two  brothers,  who  had  also  joined  the  faith.  They  reached  S. 
L.  City  in  1850.  Here  Sharp  was  first  employed  in  quarrying  stone  for  the 
tabernacle  and  tithing-office,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  superintendent  of 
the  quarry.  In  1854  he  was  ordained  a  bishop,  and  ten  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  public  works.  When  the  contract  was 
made  with  the  Union  Pacific  by  Brigham,  as  above  mentioned,  Sharp  was 
one  of  the  principal  sub-contractors.  In  1871  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Utah  Central,  and  in  1873  president,  having  previously  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  tiie  Utah  Southern.  While  employed  as  i)urcha8inff  agent  for 
the  latter  company  in  the  eastern  states,  he  became  associated  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Union  Pacific,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  elected  a  member  of  the 
board.  Among  those  who  were  awarded  contracts  by  the  Central  Pacific  was 
Lorin  Farr,  who,  with  Benson  and  West  as  i>artners,  graded  200  miles  of  the 
road,  Aaron  F.  Farr  being  emploved  as  superintendent.  Lorin  Farr  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  building  of  the  Utah  Central  and  Utah  Northern,  of  which 
more  later,  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  bringing  the  Denver  and  liio 
Grande  into  Ogden.  In  1868  he  built  the  Ogden  woollen- miUs  in  conjunction 
with  Ruidall  Fugsley  and  Neil,  and  for  20  years  was  mayor  of  that  city. 
Aaron  F.  Farr  was  for  six  years  probate  judge  of  Weber  oo.,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Utah  legislature. 

In  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  James 
Forbes,  their  agent  at  Ogden  between  1869  and  1884,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Union  Pacwc,  A.  G.  Fell,  at  the  latter  date  superintendent  of  division  in 
the  same  cit^.  Forbes,  a  native  of  Conn.,  came  to  Cal.  when  16  years  of  ace, 
and  after  being  engaged  in  mining  for  several  vean,  was  appointed  agent  for 
the  C.  P«  R.  B.  at  Elko,  Nev.,  soon  after  the  line  was  opened,  removing 
thence  to  Utah  a  few  months  later.  Fell,  a  native  of  Ontario,  Can.,  and  in 
1867  employed  in  the  train-despatcher*s  office  at  Montreal,  also  removed  to 
Utah  in  1867. 

Joshua  B.  Nichols,  appointed  assist  super.  U.  P.  B.  R.  in  July  1869,  says 
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matter  to  an  issue,  and  so  vigorously  and  adroitly  did 
they  press  their  claim,  that,  in  the  absence  of  funds, 
rolling  stock  and  material  to  the  value  of  $600,000 
were  assigned  to  them  in  payment 
J  On  the  17th  of  May,  one  week  after  the  completion 

of  the  transcontinental  railroad,  ground  was  broken 
near  the  Weber  River  for  a  line  between  Ogden  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  to  be  named  the  Utah  Central.^® 
The  road  was  built  and  equipped  mainly  with  the 
material  and  rolling  stock  transferred  from  the  Union 
Pacific;  for  even  at  this  date  there  was  little  money 
in  Utah,  mining  and  traffic  being  as  yet  undeveloped, 
and  the  entire  floating  currency  of  the  community  was 
probably  less  than  $5,000,000.  This,  the  pioneer  line 
of  Utah,  is  the  only  one  which  has  preserved  its 
original  identity,  and  that  it  has  done  so  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  main  connectmg  link 
between  the  route  of  transcontinental  traffic  and  the 
principal  distributing  point  for  the  country. 

In  May  1871  ground  was  broken  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  Utah  Southern,"  the  line  being  pushed  for- 
ward at  intervals  both  north  and  south  through  some 
of  the  richest  lands  in  Utah,  until,  in  June  1879,  its 
northern  terminus  was  at  Prove,"  and  its  southern 
limit  at  Juab,  105  miles  south  of  the  capital."    Later 

that  for  three  months  after  that  date  no  director  or  manager  dare  travel  on  the 


,ja.329i  ZaJ^rUkie'9Landlfaw$jl9J7,BXLpp\.ld} 
OranVs  JRighU^cuid  Priv.  Utah  Cent.  B,  R.  Oo,^  in  which  last  are  the  articles 
of  association,  by-laws,  and  a  copy  of  the  mortgage  ezecnted  by  the  company 
to  secure  its  first-mortgage  bonds.  Brigham  Young  waspresident,  W.  Jen* 
nings  vice-president,  Van,  H.  Wells  treasurer,  and  John  W.  Young  secretary; 
the  first  three,  together  with  Feramorz  little  and  Christ.  Layton,  forming 
the  board  of  directors.  The  original  capital  was  $1,600,000,  divided  into 
15,000  shares  of  flOO  each.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  directors  had  mnch 
faith  in  the  imdertaking,  for  none  of  them,  except  Brigham,  subscribed  for 
more  than  twenty  shares,  while  Layton  took  only  10.  and  little  5  shares.  For 
celebration  when  ground  was  broken,  see  8.  F,  BidlHm^  May  10,  1869;  Tul- 
lidge's  Mag.,  i.  477;  for  ceremonies,  etc.,  when  the  road  was  completed,  Dea- 
eret  News,  Jan.  12,  1870;  8,  F,  Abend  Post,  Jan.  12,  1876;  Scientific  PrtSB, 
Jan.  15,  1870;  TuUidge*8  Life  qf  Young,  362-3. 

^^Deaerei  Kew$,  May  3,  1871. 

"For  bill  granting  risht  of  way,  see  Cong,  Olohe,  1874-5;  for  special  priv- 
tisges,  Provo  City  Revis^  Ordin,,  127-9. 

"For  further  items  as  to  the  Utah  Southern,  see  WUUanu^  Pac  TVncriiC, 
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during  this  year  the  Utah  Southern  Extension  was 
commenced  at  the  latter  point,  completed  during  the 
following  spring  as  far  as  Milford,"  and  a  few  weeks 
later  to  Frisco,  the  location  of  the  Horn  Silver  mine, 
its  distance  from  Juab  being  138  miles."  In  1881 
both  these  lines  were  incorporated  with  the  Utah 
Central.^* 

The  Utah  and  Northern  was  organized  in  1871, 
ground  being  broken  at  Brigham  City  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  the  road  completed  to  Logan  at  the 
close  of  January  1873,  and  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  by 
way  of  Offden,  early  in  the  following  year."  The 
means  for  building  this  line  were  raised  by  the  people 
of  northern  Utah  with  great  diflSculty,  and  after  be- 
ing maintained  for  years,  first  at  a  loss  and  then  with 
meagre  returns,  it  was  sold  to  the  Union  Pacific  for 
an  insignificant  sum,  in  February  1877,^**  extended 
through  Idaho  into  western  Montana,  and  in  1883  had 
become  one  of  its  most  profitable  branches. 

During  Emery's  administration  a  bill  passed  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  counties  of  Salt  Lake, 
Davis,  Summit,  and  Tooele  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
purpose   of  constructing  a   road   from  Coalville    to 

131-2;  Deaeret  News,  Dec.  3,  1873,  Jan.  27, 1S75,  Jan.  26, 1876;  8.  L.  C.  Her- 
ald, March  20,  1878;  8.  F.  AUa,  May  11, 1872;  8.  F.  Post,  Nov.  11,  1873; 
PretcoU  Miner,  Jan.  26,  1877. 

^*  The  first  train  ran  through  to  Milford  in  May.  8,  L,  Widy  Tribune, 
May  22,  1880. 

^  Utah  OazatUer,  1884, 108.  See  also  8,  L.  Herald,  Jan.  1, 1879;  8.  L.  O. 
Tribune,  July  8,  1879. 

>*  In  the  uontributor,  iv.  182,  is  a  report  of  freights  received  and  forwarded 
over  the  Utaii  Central  for  eleven  and  a  half  months  in  1882. 

^^  The  road  from  Ogden  to  Franklin  waa  built  entirely  by  the  settlers.  Dod- 
dridge^ e  U,  ds  N,  R.  a,,  MS.  For  act  granting  right  of  way  through  public 
lands  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  in  1873,  see  Z(ibriskie*8  Land  Jjaws,  suppL, 
1877,  p.  67;  Houee  Ex,  Doc.,  46th  Cone.  3d  Sess.,  47,  pt  2, 976-7.  In  1772  i 
*   *     "  )  Ut  *    "  '  '  '" 


act  was  passed  cranting  right  of  way  through  to  the  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana road,  which  was  to  connect  with  the  Utah  and  Northern.  /</.,  975. 

^During  1879  the  income  had  increased  to  about  $80, 000  a  month.  Deseret 
2<rew8,  July  16,  1879.  For  further  items  concerning  the  Utah  and  Northern, 
see  Id.,  Oct.  10,  1877;  8.  L.  C.  Herald,  Nov.  21,  1877;  Portland  Ev.  Tele- 
gram, May  3,  July  24,  1879;  UtaJ^  OazetUer,  1884,  108-9;  Doddrvlgt'e  U. 
A  N.  R.  A,  MS.  W.  B.  Doddridge,  a  native  of  Circleville,  O.,  came  to 
Ogden  in  1867,  and  though  only  19  years  of  age,  readily  obtained  employ- 
ment on  the  U.  P.  R.  B.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  the  chatge  of  the  IdaM 
division. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  the  main  object  being  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  coal  at  cheaper  rates  than  was  charged  for 
fuel  taken  from  the  Wyoming  mines  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  governor;  but  in 
1880  an  effort  was  made  to  build  the  line  by  private 
enterprise,  among  the  subscribers  being  many  who 
could  ill  afford  such  a  venture.  Like  others  of  the 
Utah  lines,  it  was  thus  commenced  on  a  slender  capi- 
tal, but  through  the  aid  of  wealthy  stockholders  in 
the  Ontario  mine,  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Park 
City,  a  distance  of  twentv-five  miles  from  CoalviUe. 
Soon  afterward  a  parallel  branch,  named  the  Echo 
and  Park  City,  was  built  by  the  Union  Pacific,  and  in 
1883  the  control  of  the  former,  which  was  known  as 
the  Utah  Eastern,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.'* 
The  Salt  Lake  and  Western,  fifty-seven  miles  in 
length,  and  later  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  was 
built  in  1874-5  from  Lehi  Junction,  a  mile  north  of 
Lehi  City,  to  the  Tintic  mmes.  It  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  push  the  line  through  to  California,  tapping 
some  of  the  rich  mining  districts  of  Nevada;  but  this 
project  was  abandoned.  In  1883  it  was  used  mainly 
for  hauling  gold,  silver,  and  iron  ore.*^  The  Utah  and 
Nevada,  first  named  the  Salt  Lake,  Sevier  Valley,  and 
Pioche  Railroad,  was  commenced  in  1872,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  build  the  line  through  the  mining  and 
agricultural  lands  of  the  Sevier  Valley  as  far  as  Pioche, 
in  south-eastern  Nevada.  After  some  twenty  miles 
had  been  completed,  work  was  abandoned  in  1873,  but 
resumed  later,  and  the  road  completed  as  far  as  Stock- 
ton, in  Tooele  county,  its  terminus  in  1883,  at  which 
date  it  was  also  under  control  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Pioche  mines,  and 
for  other  reasons,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  the 
original  project  being  executed.  The  Sanpete  Vallev 
Railroad,  built  in   1880,   between   Nephi,  in   Juab 

wflf.  A  C,  Trihwne,  Deo.  28,  1879. 

»•  WiUiainB'  Pac.  Tourist,  147;  8,  L,  C.  TVi&WK,  Dec.  19,  1874;  A  F. 
BulleUn,  July  6.  1881;  Utah  Gagetteer,  1884,  p.  lia 
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county,  and  Wales,  in  Sanpete  county,  its  length 
being  thirty  miles,  was  constructed  by  an  English 
company  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  market  for  the 
output  of  its  coal  mines.^ 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western,  the  Utah 
division  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system  of 
railroads,  first  began  work  here  in  1881,  and  in  1883 
had  386  miles  of  road  in  operation,  running  through 
Emery,  Utah,  Salt  Lake,  Davis,  and  a  portion  of 
Weber  counties,  with  branch  lines  named  the  Little 
Cottonwood  and  Bingham  Caiion,  the  former  running 
east  into  the  Wasatch  Mountains  and  the  latter  west 
into  the  Oquirrh  Range,  both  being  built  solely  to 
facilitate  mining  operations."  Ninety  miles  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  were  built  entirely 
by  local  enterprise,  including  fifty  miles  of  the  main 
line  extending  through  Spanish  Fork  caiion,  com- 
pleted by  the  citizens  of  Springville,  and  first  known 
as  the  Utah  and  Pleasant  Valley  Railroad.* 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  com- 
pletion of  the  overland  railroad,  the  imports  of  Utah 
seldom  exceeded  12,000  tons,  while  the  exports  were 
of  trifling  amount.  Commerce  with  the  east  and  west 
was  entirely  insignificant,  supplies  being  drawn  mainly 
from  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  paid  for  in  part 
with  the  money  received  for  surplus  grain,  stock,  and 
garden  produce  from  passing  emigrants,  who,  together 
with  the  soldiery  and  the  stage  lines,  furnished  almost 

^8.  L.  O.  Herald,  Jane  17, 1880;  Utah  QaaxUur,  1884,  110. 

>*  Companies  were  organized  to  build  both  these  roads  in  1872,  and  they 
were  constructed  by  lo^  enterprise,  afterward  becoming  tributary  to  the 
Denver  and  Bio  Grande. 

^  In  addition  to  the  above  roads,  there  were  two  short  lines,  formerly  in 
operation,  and  known  as  the  Summit  County  and  American  Fork.  Both  have 
been  abandoned.  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  Utah  railroads,  see  HU- 
lister'tJies.andAUract,  o/Utah,5S-65;  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884, 105-11;  Cro/utt*$ 
Overt.  T<mr'ut,l2d-A2;  Utah  Bee.,  4ZS;  Haydeii*aOtWe8l,Z\9i  Dvffa8'Hnrdy*9 
Through  Ciiie$,  97;  Utah  Laws,  1878,  13,  1882,  12-18;  Utah  Jour.  Legist., 
1880,  135-7;  Sec,  Int,  Rept,  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  pti.,  167;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc., 
45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  40.  In  1893  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Utah  Central  was 
•4,900,000,  of  the  Utah  Eastern  $400,000,  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  $072,000. 
of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Western  $1,080,000,  of  the  Sanpete  Valley,  $750,000. 
The  Utah  and  Nevada  had  no  bonded  debt. 
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the  principal  cash  receipts  of  Utah.**  In  1871  the 
rvolume  of  domestic  imports  and  exports  had  increased 
:to  80,000  tons,  and  since  that  date  has  averaged  about 
125,000  tons,  of  which  two  thirds  were  imports,  and 
nearly  one  half  consisted  of  material  needed  for  mining 
operations. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1882  was  estimated 
at  $11,410,000,  and  of  exports  at  $11,525,000,  the 
chief  items  among  the  former  being  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  lumber  and  other  building  material, 
agricultural  implements,  leather  and  leathern  manu- 
factures; among  the  latter,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper 
matte,  live-stock,  beef,  wool,  hides,  pelts,  furs,  and 
•tallow,^  the  exports  of  metals  alone  amounting  to 
$9,000,000.  The  shipment  of  iron  ore  and  charcoal 
to  Utah,  which  at  one  time  were  important  factors  in 
the  imports,  has  now  practically  ceased;  but  the  ter- 
ritory must  always  import  more  or  less  of  lumber, 
agricultural  implements,  wagons,  and  furniture;  for 
there  are  no  hard  or  finishing  woods  of  native  growth, 
and  lumber  of  good  quality  cut  from  native  timber  is 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Imports  of  leathern  and 
: woollen  goods  will  doubtless  decrease  with  the  growth 
of  manufactures,  though  for  reasons  that  are  explained 
elsewhere,  the  leather  produced  in  Utah  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

While  Utah  could  without  difficulty  produce  a  large 
surplus  of  many  agricultural  products,  distance  from 
•  market  and  an  exorbitant  freight  tariff  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  compete  with  the  Pacific  and 
;western  states.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Utah  has  yet  sent  away  m 
all  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain.     The  ex- 

^  Flour,  meat,  and  veffetables  were  also  exchanged  for  groceries,  clothing, 
etc.  Brow)Cii  StaUrnerUt  MS.,  3.  In  1849  the  settlers  were  anxious  to  open  a 
^highway  to  San  Diego,  whence  they  intended  to  obtain  supplies.  In  1867  it 
.'was  proposed  to  use  the  Coloiado  route  for  traffic.  See  jU ayes'  8crap$^  Stm 
Dieqo,  ii.  171-93. 

.     ^IloUUter's  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  67-8;  Utah  Cfautteer,  1884^  US, 
where  are  tables  of  imports  and  exports  for  1882. 
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periment  was  first  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  1878,  when 
a  ship  was  laden  at  San  Francisco  with  64,000  bushels 
of  Utah  wheat,  the  cargo  being  sold  before  the  vessel 
put  to  sea.  A  few  months  later  a  ship  was  chartered 
ibr  England  with  78,000  bushels,*  but  though  a 
small  profit'  was  realized,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  en- 
courage further  operations. 

If  to  the  $11,410,000  of  imnorts  there  be  added  25 
per  cent  as  the  profits  of  jobbers  and  retailers,  we 
have  a  total  of  about  $14,250,000,  which  represents 
approximately  the  general  business  of  Utah.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  while  this  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  the  average  number  of  failures  for 
the  eight  years  ending  1883  did  not  exceed  fourteen, 
with  liabiUties  averagmg  about  $  1 1 ,000.^  The  credit 
of  Utah  merchants  is  for  the  most  part  exceptionally 
good;  not  that  they  are  considered  more  upright  than 
other  merchants,  but  because  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cash  is  now  employed  in  their  transactions;  and 
while  many  import  on  a  small  scale,  the  bulk  of  the 
business  is  done  by  a  few  large  firms,  which  trade  on 
a  sufficient  capital  and  do  not  require  much  credit. 

In  1883  it  was  estimated  that  the  Zion's  Cooper- 
ative Mercantile  Institution,  with  its  800  stock- 
holders, its  cash  capital  of  $1,000,000,  its  surplus  of 
$150,000,  and  its  branches  at  Ogden  and  Logan,  im- 
ported at  least  one  third  of  all  the  merchandise  con- 
sumed in  Utah.  Soon  after  this  association  was 
established,  cooperative  stores  were  opened  in  every 
large  town,  and  in  nearly  every  village  and  farming 
settlement,  all  of  them  purchasing  from  the  so-called 
parent  institution,  and  through  its  agency  disposing 
of  the  produce  received  in  barter.  Every  one  who 
30uld  purchase  or  earn  a  share  of  stock  contributed 
his  labor  or  capital,  and  though  many  of  them  suc- 
cumbed through  opposition  or  over-anxiety  to  dis- 

*  The  names  of  the  yesaeU  were  the  MattUden  and  loif,  both  being  char* 
tered  by  S.  W.  Sears. 

"^See  reports  of  B.  G.  Dun  ft  Co.'b  agency. 
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burse  large  dividends,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  settlers  patronize  them  at  this  day." 

The  progress  and  development  of  trade  in  Utah 
from  the  days  of  1848,  when  probably  the  entire  cash 
capital  of  the  community  did  not  amount  to  $3,000, 
present  some  interesting  and  anomalous  features.  At 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Mormons  desired  to  avoid 
all  traflfic  with  the  outside  world;  but  as  emigrants 
passed  over  their  roads  and  through  their  settlements, 

foods  were  exchanged  with  advantage  to  both  sides, 
t  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  pioneers  entered 
the  valley  that  the  first  store  was  opened  at  an  adobe 
house,  in  the  seventeenth  ward  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
by  the  firm  of  Livingston  &  Kinkead,*^  whose  stock 
was  worth  some  $20,000.  In  1850  the  firm  of  HoUi- 
day  &  Warner  established  a  branch  of  their  business 
in  the  capital,  through  their  agent,  William  H. 
Hooper,  who  opened  a  store  in  a  building  erected  for 
school  purposes,  on  the  block  occupied  by  Brigham 
Young,  thence  removing  to  the  structure  later  occupied 
by  the  museum.** 

Soon  the  unerring  scent  of  commerce  discovered 
the  direction  which  business  must  take,  and  Main 

'"For  further  detaUs  m  to  oommeroe  in  Utah,  and  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  system,  see  HoUister'a  Res,  and  AUracL  of  Utah,  4S-^2,  67-9; 
TuUidge*$  Mag,,  Apr.  1881,  passim;  Contributor,  iv.  182;  FabiaiCs  Utah,  11- 
13;  8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Jan.  4, 1872;  8.  L.  Herald,  in  8.  F.  OaU,  Feb.  24,  1872; 
8,  F.  Alto,  Apr.  10,  27,  May  13,  1872;  8,  F.  BuUetin,  Feb.  22,  1872;  8,  F 
Chnmicle,  Oct  6,  1873;  8,  F,  Post^  Apr.  12, 1875;  for  commercial  law.  Utah 
OaaeUeer,  1884,  273-7. 

** Bichards*  Beminiaceneea,  MS.,  31.  At  this  date  the  firm  ooeapied  what 
was  considered  the  most  convenient  honse  in  the  city.  Later  it  was  palled 
down.  In  the  Deseret  News  of  Sept.  28, 1854,  it  is  stated  that  Oapt.  Grant  of 
Fort  Hall  was  the  first  outsider  wno  brought  goods  to  the  Utah  market  for 
sale,  offering  sugar  and  coffee  at  f  1  a  pint,  calico  at  50  to  75  cents  a  vard, 
and  other  articles  in  proportion.  Livingston  ft  Kinkead,  who  came  witn  the 
intention  of  trading  for  five  years,  realizing  a  certain  net  profit,  and  then  re- 
turning to  Egypt,  which  they  did,  sold  cofiee  and  sugar  at  40  cents  a  pound 
(a  little  more  than  a  pint),  calico  at  25  cents  a  yard,  etc.  At  this  date  there 
were  few  eastern,  or,  as  l^ey  were  termed,  states  goods  in  the  market;  and 
if  we  can  believe  Beadle's  Ij\fe  in  Utah,  197,  the  firm  took  in  |10,000  in  gold 
the  first  day  their  store  was  opened.  As  this  amount  then  probably  repre- 
sented almost  the  entire  floating  capital  of  the  Mormons,  the  statement  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

*®In  1851  David  Smith  and  £.  N.  Cook,  bound  for  Oreeon  with  a  laige 
band  of  stock  from  St  Joseph,  stopped  at  Salt  Lake  City  For  three  woekib 
trading  dry  goods,  etc.,  for  additional  cattle.  Clarfs SigMs,  MS.,  11. 
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street,  then  dubbed  Whiskey  street, 
which  were  often  rebuked  in  the  tab< 
iniquities,  rapidly  became  the  businea 
city,  John  and  Enoch  Reese,  the  third 
date,  building  a  store  on  the  ground  Is 
the  express  office,  and  J.  M.  fiomer  & 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  premisee 
News.  Among  the  men  who  had  be< 
at  the  time  of  the  Utah  war  were  Gi 
and  William  Nixon,  the  latter  being 
father  of  Utah  merchants.** 

Before  the  Utah  war  and  for  seve 
ward,  internal  trade  was  conducted  n 
and  the  due-bill  system.  At  this  per 
had  little  use  for  money,  and  preferre 
change  for  their  commodities  somet! 
could  eat,  or  drink,  or  wear,  and  whic 
had  at  home.  Thus  scores  of  well-to-c 
families  to  clothe  and  educate,  while  1 
comfort  perhaps  than  those  of  the  we 
states,  seldom  possessed  a  dollar  in  coi 
of  them,  for  instance,  require  clothii 
child,  he  consulted  the  store-keeper,  w 
haps,  to  supply  him  for  so  many  load 
he  should  have  no  spare  wood,  he  seai 
neighbor  who  had  a  surplus  and  offeree 
alent  in  butter  or  poultry.  Perhaps, 
neighbor  did  not  need  butter  or  poultr 
a  few  loads  of  gravel  or  adobes.  In 
farmer  must  fina  some  one  who  was  will 


'^  Homer  ft  Ca  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  to  three  i 
upon  Livingston  ft  Kinkead  sold  it  at  30  cents  a  pound 
yard,  and  marked  all  their  goods  25  per  cent  below  fc 
guarantee  never  to  exceed  these  rates.  l)eaeret  News,  Sej 
however,  coffee  and  moist  sugar  were  still  selling  at 
domestics  at  25  cents  a  yard,  tea  being  worth  $2.25  p< 
100  lbs.,  bacon  and  cheese  each  30  cents,  and  butter  36 1 
VUU  to  8.  Lake,  345.  Homer  ft  Co.  continued  but  a  s] 
being  succeeded  by  Hooper  ft  Williams. 

'' Gilbert  ft  Qierrish  were  a  gentile  firm,  and  Willis 
mon  of  English  descent,  who  began  his  commercial 
Among  his  pupils  were  the  Walker  brothers. 
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for  his  poultry  or  butter,  gravel  or  adobes,  which  he 
delivered  in  return  for  wood,  hauled  the  wood  to  the 
store,  and  thus,  at  length,  wife  and  child  were  clad. 
For  the  tuition  of  his  children  he  would  pay,  perhaps, 
so  many  dozens  of  eggs  per  quarter;  for  admission  to 
the  theatre,  a  score  of  cabbages;  for  the  services  of  a 
laborer  or  mechanic,  a  certain  number  of  watermelons 
per  day ;  and  his  tithes  were  usually,  but  not  always^ 
paid  in  kind. 

j  In  this  primitive  fashion,  until  the  advent  of  the 
railroad,  trade  was  for  the  most  part  conducted  in 
Utah;  and  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  and  economic 
system  of  their  rulers,  there  were  times,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, when  the  settlers  were  really  needy.     The 

.  country  was  relieved  only  by  a  train  of  fortunate,  or 
as  the  settlers  believed  providential,  circumstances. 
These  were,  first,  the  presence  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
which  after  disbursing  large  sums  among  the  com- 
munity sold  them  its  substance  at  nominal  rates; 
second,  the  arrival  of  a  second  army  under  Colonel 
Connor,  with  the  interchange  of  traffic  and  demand 
for  labor  thereby  occasioned;  third,  the  needs  of  the 
overland  mail  and  telegraph  lines. 

In  part  through  such  adventitious  aid,  the  mer- 
chants of  Utah,  putting;  forth  their  might,  built  up  a 
commerce  as  wonderful  in  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  that  of  any  of  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  seaboard.  As  early  as  1864  there  were  several 
houses  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  purchased  in  New 
York,  St  Louis,  or  Chicago  goods  to  the  value  of 
$250,000  or  more  at  a  time,  among  them  being  Wil- 
liam Jennings,"  Grodbe  &  Mitchell,  the  Walker  Sroth- 

"  Isaac,  the  father  of  William  Jennings,  a  wealthy  batcher  of  Tardley, 
Worcester,  England,  was  better  known  to  tame  as  one  of  the  claimants  in  the 
Jennings  chancenr  suit,  in  which  millions  of  ponuds  were  at  stake;  but  though 
he  proved  himself  a  lawful  claimant,  liis  efforts  won  for  him  no  snbstantml 
result.  In  1847  William  Jennings,  then  some  14  years  of  age,  took  ship  for 
New  York,  where,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  he  was  employed  by  a  pork- 
packer  at  a  wage  of  |6  a  week.  After  some  adventures,  being  at  one  time 
robbed  of  his  all  and  glad  to  find  work  as  a  journeyman  batcher,  and  on 
another  occasion  attack^  with  cholera,  which  left  him  with  a  shattered  con- 
stitution and  1200  in  debt,  he  chanoed  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  catholie 
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ers,  and  Kimball  &  Lawrence,  than  whom  few  firms 
throughout  the  United  States,  outside,  perhaps,  of 
Boston,  ranked  higher  as  to  commercial  integrity. 
After  the  founding  of  Zion's  Co5perative  Mercantile 
Institution,  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  banking  system,  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Utah  assumed  a  more  homogeneous  character." 

In  1883  there  were  twelve  private  and  five  national 
banks  in  operation  in  Utah,  of  which  six  were  at  the 
capital,  three  at  Ogden,  two  at  Logan,  and  one  each 
at  the  several  towns  of  Prove,  Corinne,  St  George, 
Richfield,  Silver  Reef,  and  Park  City,  Their  aggre- 
gate paid-up  capital  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  their 
loans  at  $3,000,000,  their  deposits  at  $3,500,000, 
and  the  amount  of  their  exchange  business  at  from 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000.^ 

priest,  from  whom  he  borrowed  $50.  With  this  capital  Jenimigs  made  his 
erst  real  start  in  life,  and  tnming  every  dollar  to  account,  soon  paid  off  his 
debt  and  laid  the  basis  of  his  fortune.  In  1851  we  find  him  at  St  Joseph, 
"^rhere  be  was  married  to  Jane  Walker,  a  Mormon  emigrant  girl..  In  the  an- 
tamn  of  1852  he  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City,  having  first  invested  all  his  means 
In  three  wagon-loads  of  groceries,  from  which  he  realized  a  considerable  profit 
Joining  the  church,  he  engax^d  in  business  as  a  butcher,  and  in  1855-^  as  a 
tanner,  boot  and  shoe  manu&cturer,  and  saddle  and  harness  maker.  In  1856 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Carson  Valley,  and,  returning  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  commenced  business  some  three  years  later  as  a  dry-^oods  merchant  in 
Salt  Lake  City*  soon  becoming  the  leading  bobiness  man  in  Utah.  In  1864 
his  purchases  in  New  York  and  St  Louis  amounted  to  $500,000,  and  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to  $350,000,  his  business  thereafter  averaging  about  $2,000,000 
per  annum.  Mr  Jennings  assisted  in  organizing  the  Utah  Central  R.  R.,  of 
which  he  became  vice-president,  and  succeeded  Brisham  as  president  of  the 
Utah  Southern.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  directors  of  the  Deseret 
National  Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  under  Gk>vemor  Doty. 

^  Until  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the  prices  of  all  commodities  conthraed 
extremely  high.  At  a  convention  held  at  the  Bowerv,  S.  L.  City,  Oct.  4, 
1864,  the  price  of  flour  was  fixed  at  $12  per  100  lbs,  of  wheat,  com,  and  beans 
at  $5,  $4,  and  $10  per  bushel  respectively,  of  pork  at  30  cents,  and  of  dried 
apples  at  75  cents  per  lb.,  all  in  gold.  Deseret  News,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Bowles 
says  that  in  June  of  the  following  year  lumber  was  worth  $100  per  thousand 
feet,  sugar  75  to  85  cents,  coffee  $1  to  $1.1(^.  and  tea  3.50  to  $5  per  Ibb  Aerosa 
the  Continent^  101-2.    These  prices  were  in  currency. 

^Utah  OcaeUeer,  1884,  115.  The  firm  of  Hooper,  Eldredffe,  ft  Co.— W. 
H.  Hooper,  H.  S.  Bldredge,  and  L.  S.  Hills — commenced  Dusiness  at  S. 
L.  City  May  1, 1869,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  They  were  succeeded  b^  the 
Bank  of  Deseret,  incorporatea  under  territorial  law  Sept.  1,  1871,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  Bngham  Young  being  president,  U.  8.  Eldredge  vice- 
president,  and  W.  H.  Hooper,  W.  Jennings,  F.  Little,  and  J.  Sharp  the 
remaining  directors.  L.  S.  Hills  was  cashier.  This  institution  was  again  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  Deaeret  National  Bank,  organized  under  the  aot  of  Nov.  1, 
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At  this  date  there  were  some  fifty  insaranoe  agen* 
cies  having  business  with  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden, 
their  risks  on  buildings  amounting  to  $500,000,  and 
on  merchandise  in  stock  to  ^SjSOOjOOO.** 

Thus  with  her  1,143  miles  of  railroad,  her  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  interests,  now  valued  at  $12,- 
000,000  a  year,  her  manufactures  at  $5,000,000,  her 
mining  output  at  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000,  her  com- 
merce at  $23,000,000,  and  her  seventeen  national  and 
commercial  banks,  it  will  be  seen  that  Utah  compares 

1872,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  with  the  same  directom  and  officials,  iti 
deposits  in  1880  being  about  $500,000.  The  Walker  Bros*  bank  was  estab- 
lished in  1871,  the  firm  having  at  that  date  large  denosits  of  cash  and  bullion 
to  their  credit,  notwithstanding  the  losses  caused  by  the  cooperative  move- 
ment and  by  the  opposition  of  the  church  dignitaries.  WcUkir*$  MerchanU 
and  Minen  of  Utah^  MS.,  4.  The  remaining  banks  at  S.  L.  City  in  1873 
were  those  of  Jones  ft  Co.,  McComick  ft  Co.,  Wells,  Fargo,  ft  Co.,  and  the 
Zion*s  Savings  Bank,  the  last  having  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  of  which  John 
Taylor  was  presidents 

The  Ogden  banks  were  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  the  Utah  National 
Bank  of  Ogden,  and  the  First  National,  of  which  last  H.  S.  Eldredge  was 
president  in  1886.  The  business  of  the  Commercial  National  was  purchased 
irom  J.  M.  lAugsdorf  and  H.  O.  Harkness,  the  former  oraanizing  the  firm 
of  J.  W.  Guthrie  ft  Co.  at  Corinne  in  1874.  J.  M.  Langadorf.  a  native  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa,  came  to  Utah  in  1800.  Kla  first  occupation  was  to  sweep 
out  the  bank  at  Corinne,  of  which  he  was  soon  made  book-keeper,  and  after- 
ward manager.  Lang9(hr/*$  Stock-raUing  in  Weber  Co.,  MS.  Guthrie  ft  Co.'s 
business  afterward  fell  into  the  handa  of  R.  M.  Dooly,  by  whom  the  Utah 
National  Bank  of  Ogden  was  organized  in  1883.  Dooly,  a  native  of  Dl.,  came 
to  CaL  in  1872,  removing  to  Utah  the  following  year,  *and  being  employed  by 
Wells,  Fargo,  ft  Co.  until  Oct.  1881.  In  1878  ne  was  married  to  Mary  Eliza 
Helfricb,  a  native  of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.  Do<Uy*s  Ogden  Banks,  MS.  Amonff 
the  bankers  of  Ogden  may  also  be  mentioned  Watson  N.  Shilling,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  where  he  was  bom  in  1840.  Removing  to  Michigan  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  1st  Michigan  cavalrv,  serving 
throughout  the  ^*ar,  and  being  mustered  out,  in  1865,  at  Fort  Collins,  CoL 
Two  years  later  he  proceeded  to  Oneida  co..  Id.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
trading,  and  stock-raising,  and  where  in  1884  he  still  retainea  his  interests, 
his  residence  in  Ogden  being  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
family.  In  1883  he  was  a  ddegate  to  the  national  republican  convention, 
throwing  in  his  influence  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Blaine.  UlahBiog. 
Sketches,  MS.,  56.  The  Logan  banks  were  those  of  Charles  Frank  and 
Thatcher  Bros  ft  Co.,  the  latter  having  a  capital  of  $75,000.  The  bank  at 
Provo  was  named  the  Fint  National,  its  capital  being  $50,000,  with  A.  O. 
Smoot  as  president;  the  one  at  St  George  was  conducted  by  Woolley,  Lund, 
ft  Jndd;  the  one  at  Richfield  bv  Jas  M.  Peterson;  and  the  one  at  Silver  Reef 
by  R.  T.  Gillespie.  For  further  particulars  concerning  Utah  banks,  see 
Tullidge's  Mag.,  i.  522-3;  House  Ex.  Doe.,  46th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  cxciii.  713; 
Deseret  JV'fuw,  Nov.  6,  1872,  Aug.  27,  1873;  S.  L,  C.  Tribune,  Jan.  11,  1873; 
S.  F.  Post,  Aug.  0,  Oct  21,  1873;  8.  F.  Chronicle,  July  17,  1877;  SUner  lUtf 
Miner,  Jan.  21,  1883. 

"*  Alex.  Daul  of  Ogden  opened  the  first  fire-insnrance  agency  in  Utah. 
Mr  Daul,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1862,  and  on  arriving  at 
S.  L.  City  was  for  the  most  part  employed  as  a  missionary  until  1873. 
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not  unfavorably  with  the  states  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
She  is  practically  free  from  debt,  and  nowhere  is  taxa- 
tion lighter  or  more  equitably  adiusted.  In  1865,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  territorial  and  county  taxes  were 
not  allowed  in  any  case  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  property,  while  for  school  purposes 
they  seldom  exceeded  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent.*' 
In  1883  the  rate  was  but  six  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
both  territorial  and  school  purposes,^  counties  being 
allowed  discretion  as  to  their  rate  of  levy,  provided 
that  it  should  never  exceed  six  mills  on  the  dollar." 
Cities  were  limited  to  five  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
municipal  expenses,  and  five  mills  for  the  making  and 
repair  of  streets.  The  assessed  value  of  all  property 
in  the  territory  was,  in  1883,  $30,834,425,*^  and  this 
was  considerably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  real 
value,  the  total  revenue  from  territorial  and  school 
tax  being  $185,000,*^  or  little  more  than  $1  per  capita 
of  the  population.  That  this  sum  was  expended  eco- 
nomically for  the  public  benefit  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  public  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
improvements  in  the  cities  and  counties  of  Utah.*^ 

"Seep.  608,  this  vol. 

'^  A  property  tax,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  might  be  levied,  however, 
for  school  boildings  and  improvements. 

""For  amount  of  property  and  taxes,  and  financial  reports  of  the  several 
counties  at  various  dates,  see  Utah  Jour.  Le^,,  1S59-60,  12-15;  1860-1, 
19;  1861-2,  29;  1862-3,  35;  1865-6,  24;  1866-7,  22-^;  1868,  20,  66-73,  136 
-6,  141-2;  1869,  passim;  1876,  35-6.  46-6,  271-7;  1878,  61-2,  403-64;  1880, 
151-205;  Utah  Fill,  JRepts  of  Cos.;  Mesa.  qfOov.,  1870,  10. 

<<>  As  shown  in  the  office  of  Auditor  Clayton.  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  116. 
In  8.  L.  C.  Contributor,  Feb.  1883,  183,  it  is  given  at  $34,000,000. 

*^  Mines  and  mining  products  were  exempt,  though  machinery  and  improve- 
ments were  liable  to  taxation.  The  county  assessors  were  allowed  to  make 
their  own  standard,  the  result  being  that  the  tax  was  but  20  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  cash  valuation.  Thus  a  steer  was  valued  in  one  county  at  $16,  m  another 
at  |6  or  18,  whereas  the  cash  value  of  cattle  was  in  1883  $26  to  $30  per 
head.  Roads  bonded  at  $20,000  per  mile  were  assessed  at  about  $2,000,  and 
others  in  the  same  proportion,  the  rate  never  exceeding  one  sixth  of  the  in- 
debtedness. 

^3  For  governors',  auditors',  and  treasurers'  reports  and  statements  as  to 
territorial  revenue,  expenditure,  and  appropriations,  see  Utah  Jour.  Legist., 
1851-2  (joint  sees.),  110-13;  1853-4  (jomt  sess.),  118-20;  1864-6,  94,  100-1, 
109-12;  1859-60,  9^16;  1860-1, 16-25;  1861-2, 27-33;  1862-3, 33-9,  app.  xui. 
-XV.;  1863-4,  21-^;  1864^,  14-19;  1865-6,  23-33;  186^7,  22-31;  1868,  20- 
7;  1869,  20-7;  1876,  35-48,  266-79;  1878,  61-64,  316,  321-2;  1880,  23-46; 
Utah  Acts  Legist.,  1866,  84-6;  Utah  Lam,  1878,  11-23;  1880,  41-4;  Mess. 
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This  amouDt  does  not  of  course  include  the  income 
from  tithes,  which  in  1880  was  estimated  at  $458,- 
000,**  a  sum  not  larger  in  proportion  to  popidation 
than  is  expended  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
in  other  states  and  territories  of  the  union. 

The  receipts  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue 
from  Utah  were  for  1883  about  $48,000,  and  for  the 
twenty  preceding  years  averaged  about  $40,000. 
Neither  tobacco  nor  spirituous  liquors  were  manu- 
factured in  the  country,  though  230,000  cigars  and 
some  18,000  barrels  of  malt  liquors  made  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  yielded  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  $18,097.  Apart  from  these  items,  most 
of  the  internal  revenue  receipts  were  derived  from 
license  taxes.** 

The  United  States  land-office  at  Salt  Lake  City  was 
opened  in  the  year  1869.  Up  to  the  31st  of  March, 
1884,  the  total  payments  made  through  this  office 
were  $831,209.08,  this  amount  representing  almost 
the  entire  sum  paid  for  lands  disposed  of  by  govern- 
ment. During  this  period  6,388  homestead  entries 
were  made,  covering  an  area  of  844,159  acres,  and 
2,773  final  proofs.  The  number  of  mineral-land  en- 
tries was  1,023,  and  their  area  8,656  acres;  of  coal- 
land  entries  72,  with  an  area  of  10,423  acres.** 

of(?ot7.,  1870,  9-15.  For  miBoellaneotis  matteni  reUting  to  taxation  and  rev- 
enue.  Bee  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1860-1,  7&-7,  83-8;  1870,  111-13;  1876,  254-«; 
Utah,  Acta,  1850-60,  33;  1872,  2;  1878,  11-12;  Iksertt  Nam,  Feb.  1,1855, 
Feb.  13,  1856,  Dec  21,  1865;  Utah  Directory,  1860,  67;  S.  L.  C.  Dtredory, 
1869,  67. 

^  Utah  Hand-Book  qf  Mormoniam,  6,  40,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  total 
income  of  the  priesthood  exceeded  f  1,000,000. 

**Utah  OaxetteeTf  1884, 117.  For  other  matters  relating  to  internal  revenue, 
see  Rev.  Kept  Com.,  1863,  1864,  passim;  Deaarei  jVeuw,  March  8,  1871.  In 
1862  a  memorial  was  presented  for  a  remission  of  direct  federal  taxation,  for 
which  see  Utah  Acta  ZegiaL,  1861-2,  59-60.  In  1878  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  congress  asking  that  a  mint  be  established  in  S.  L.  City.  H.  Miac 
Doc.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  54,  97.  In  1868  the  Mormons  aAain  issned  a 
currency  of  their  own.  8.  F.  Call,  Kov.  29,  1868;  Gold  UtU  News,  Not.  14» 
1868;  S.  F.  BulUUn,  AprU  12,  1872. 

*^Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  117.  For  list  of  Utah  land-offices  in  1882,  see  JI. 
Ex.  Doc.,  47th  Con^.  2d  Sess.,  x.  42.  For  patents  issned  to  gentile  aa 
against  Mormon  applicants,  see  Sen.  Doc.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  y.,  no.  181. 
Tae  total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  in  each  year  will  be  found  in  //.  £x. 
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The  receipts  of  the  post-office  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1884,  amounted  to 
$39,294,  and  the  expenses  to  $12,871,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus in  this  department  of  $26,423.  The  first  post- 
office  was  established  in  March  1849,  letters  being 
usually  delivered  before  that  date  at  the  conclusion 
of  divine  service  on  the  sabbath  at  the  several  places 
of  worship.  Of  mail  contracts  and  services  up  to  the 
close  of  1856  mention  has  already  been  made.^  At 
that  date,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  a  monthly 
service,  when  not  interrupted  by  severity  of  weather 
or  unforeseen  casualties,  connecting  eastward  with 
Independence  and  westward  with  Sacramento.  After 
the  reopening  of  postal  communication,  interrupted 
by  the  Utah  war,  there  was  little  regard  to  regularity 
or  promptness  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails,  letters 
and  papers  being  often  lost,  mail-bags  wetted,  thrown 
carelessly  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes  purposely  de- 
Doe.,  47th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  xiz.,  no.  72,  146.  For  town  sites  patented  in 
1878-^,  see  H.  Ex,  Doc,^  47th  Conff.  Ist  Sees.,  ix.,  pt  6,  187.  For  surveys 
and  statistics  between  1869  and  1880,  see  U.  S.  Land-Off,  Bept,  1869, 168-74, 
225-42,  2o6-62,  326-31,  400-5;  Sec.  Interior  BepU,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  pt  i., 
42,  21^-23;  42d  Gong.  3d  Sess.,  pt  i.,  12-13,  18;  43d  Cong,  let  Sess.,  i.  14^ 
67,  257-93;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  155-68,  268-84,  300-3;  44th  Cong.  1st 
Sees.,  37-40,  248>60,  377^24;  44th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  32-3,  36-39,  130-52,  16^ 
86,  277-93;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  viii.  69,  155-217,  299-311; 
45th  Cong,  dd  Sess.,  p.  z.,  z.-xvi.,  18-19, 55,  86-7, 95-6, 161, 213, 215, 319-33; 
Id.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  v.  2206-8,  2213-15;  Sen.  Doc.,  46th  Cong.  3d  Sess., 
no.  12,  50,  67.  For  portions  of  surveyor-general's  reports  touching  Utah,  see 
//.  Ex.  Doe.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  iz.  871-897;  47th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  ix.,  pt 
5,  141,  882-915;  47th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  z.  75-7.  For  legislation  of  congress 
upon  which  title  to  land  in  Utah  depends,  see  Id.,  47th  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  xviii., 
no.  45,  971-8.  For  laws  relating  to  preemption,  homestead,  timber-land, 
desert,  and  other  lands,  see  (T.S,  Stat.,  44thCk>ng.  2dSess.,377;45Cong.  2d 
Sess. ,  88-9;  Stayner,  Ihrmera*  cuul  Miners*  Manual.  For  further  discussions, 
measures,  proceedings,  and  appropriations  of  congress  for  Utah,  see  Cong. 
Otobe,  1868-9,  687,  754,  781;  1869-70,  passim;  1872-3,  cclv.,  liL-iz.,  ccxc., 
221, 353;  1873-4,  21, 61,  84-5, 187,  204, 506,  1838;  U.  S.  Acts,  40th  Cong.  3d 
Sess.,  224;  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  40,  223,  36.3,  530;  House  Jour.,  40tb  Cong.  3d 
Sess.,  617;  41st  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  317;  4l8t  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  624-5,  650-1;  42d 
Cong.  2d  Sess.,  657, 699,  701,  713,  725, 1219, 1290, 1302-5, 1345-7;  43d  Cong. 
Ist  Sess.,  1545,  1559,  158^3;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  793,  800,  810,  812;  44tii 
Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  1736,  1775;  45th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  408,  431;  45th  Cong.  2d 
Sees.,  1654-5,  1708;  Sen.  Jour.,4lBt  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  1490, 1527-8;  41st  Cong. 
3d  Sess.,  603,  673;  42d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  239,  249,  266,  277,  279;  42  Conj;.  2d 
Sess.,  1234,  1380-2,  1419-20;  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  856,  870,  886;  43d  Cong. 
1st  Sess.,  1121,  1141-2;  45th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  168;  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  977- 
8,  990,  1021;  //.  Comm.  Kept,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  Iv.,  no.  708,  v.,  no.  949. 

^See  pp.  500-502,  this  voL 
Hbt.  Utab.    40 
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stroyed.  As  for  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  saints 
considered  themselves  fortunate  if  they  received  them 
four  mouths  after  date.  The  establishment  of  the 
pony  express  in  1860,  and  the  persistence  with  which 
the  Mormons  advertised  their  grievances,  improved 
matters  considerably;  and  with  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, lines  of  postal  route  were  of  course  established 
throughout  the  territory.  In  1879  there  were  109 
routes,  the  subsidies  for  which  amounted  to  nearly 
$200,000,*^  and  about  200  postmasters,  whose  com- 
pensation varied  from  18  cents  to  $2,800  a  year.** 

On  October  18,  1861,  a  message  from  Brigham 
Young  was  received  by  the  president  of  the  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  portion:  "Utah  has  not  seceded,  but  is 
firm  for  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  once  happy 
country."*®  The  message  was  courteously  answered. 
The  same  day  Secretary  and  Acting  Governor  Frank 
Fuller  thus  saluted  President  Lincoln :  "Utah,  whose 
citizens  strenuously  resist  all  imputations  of  disloyalty, 
congratulates  the  president  upon  the  completion  of  an 
enterprise  which  spans  a  continent.  •  .May  the  whole 
system  speedily  thrill  with  the  quickened  pulsations 

^^For  listf  with  annual  payments  to  each,  see  U.  8,  Off,  Beg.,  1876,  it;  P. 
O,  Dept,  118-19. 

*^  Names  of  post-offices,  postmasters,  and  the  compensation  paid  to  each 
will  be  found  in  Id.,  351-2.  For  further  items  concerning  mail  services,  see 
Richards^  Incidents  of  Utah  HisL,  MS.,  passim;  for  statistics,  Jlonse  Ex.  Doc., 
35th  Cong.  2d  Sess,,  ii.,  pt  iv.,  pp.  757,  783,  819, 833;  37th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  iv. 
152-5,  170,  214;  38th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  v.,  pt  ii.,  73;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  v. 
802,  8-22,  829-30,  861;  41st  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  43,  66,  88-9,  104,  114;  41st 
Cong.  3d  Sess.,  i.,  pt  iii.,  vol.  iii.,  46,  73,  147-9,  156,  169-71;  42d  Cong.  3d 
Sess.,  i.,  pt  iv.,  vol.  iv.,  54,  136,  140,  228,  237-43;  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  vii., 
pt  ii.,  6-7.  20,  56,  65,  218;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  i.,  vol.  iii.,  pt 
L,  1432-1440;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.,  vol.  iii.,  585-6,  601-3,  621,  644;  M€S». 
and  Doc,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  pt  iii.,  1432-72;  39th  Cong.  1st  Sess. 
(abridged),  48-53;  39th  Cone.  2d  Sess.,  P.  M.  Geul  Rept,  18-19,  24,  50.  87; 
40th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  (abridged),  772-9.  For  routes,  expenses,  subsidies,  etc., 
see  Po8tmaster-Oen.  Rept,  1858,  pp.  45,  69,  71, 121;  1859, 46. 54,  86;  1860, 74, 
70,  140;  1865,  25,  40,  58-9,  83-4;  1868,  42,  04,  261-2,  278;  1S71,  17,  40,  47, 
85-0,  116,  126-8;  1873,  33,  69,  184-5,  198,  208-20;  1875,  77,83,210,230, 
241-51;  1876,  20,  41-5,  81,  89,  182-3,  198,  204-9;  //.  Ex.  Doc,  47th  Cong. 
2d  Sess.,  xxii.,  no.  93,  pp.  255-7;  Id.,  48th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  pt  4,  na  2,  pp. 
252,  292,  012. 

*^  Deaeret  News,  Oct  23,  1861. 
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of  the  heart,  as  the  parricide  hand  is  palsied,  treason 
is  punished,  and  the  entire  sisterhood  of  states  join 
hands  in  glad  reunion  around  the  national  fireside.'* 
The  president  answered:  "The  government  recipro- 
cates your  congratulations."'^  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  the  line  was  completed  westward  to  California.*^ 
The  charge  for  messages  to  New  York  was  in  1861 
at  the  rate  of  $7.50  for  10  words,  as  against  $1.50  in 
1880.*' 

At  the  former  date  Brigham  had  already  resolved 
to  connect  the  leading  settlements  of  Utah  by  means 
of  a  home  telegraph  system.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  autumn  of  1865  that  the  matter  was  brought 
prominently  before  the  people.  They  responded 
cheerfully  and  promptly,  as  they  ever  did  to  his  be- 
hests, contributing  funds  and  labor,  and  about  a  year 
later  the  Descret  Telegraph  Co.  was  in  operation,  the 
line  opening  for  business  in  December  1866,  connect- 
ing first  with  Ogden,  and  soon  afterward  with  Brig- 
ham  City  and  Logan,  its  northern  terminus.  In 
January  1867,  500  miles  of  wire  had  been  laid,  extend- 
ing northward  to  Cache  Valley  and  southward  to  St 
George,  with  a  branch  line  running  through  Sanpete 
Valley.®  During  this  month  the  company  was  organ- 
ized under  charter  from  the  legislature,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000."     The   line   was    afterward   continued 

^Id.  See  also  Tullidge's  Hist.  S,  L,  City,  249-51;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Oct. 
21,  1801;  Stc.  Union,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  2,  1801. 

^^  Deseret  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  in  Wtah  Jottinfj8,  MS.  In  1859  an  act  was  paiwed 
to  incorporate  the  Placerville,  Humboldt,  and  S.  L.  C.  Tel.  Co.  See  Utah 
Act%  18:)8-9,  26. 

'"'*  For  day  rate.  The  night  rate  was  75  cents.  Deseret  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  in 
Uiafi  Jottings,  MS. 

^'  /(/.  On  this  the  first  circnit  320  pounds  of  wire  were  used  per  mile,  the 
cost  being  35  cents  per  lb  and  $150  per  mile.  Tullidge*$  Life  of  BH'jham 
Young,  suppl.  G7.  In  the  Deaeret  News  of  Jan.  23,  1867,  the  line  is  termed 
the  Descret  State  Telegraph. 

**  The  officers  were  Bngham  Young  president,  Dan.  H.  Wells  vice-presi- 
dent, Geo.  Q.  Cannon  treasurer,  and  Wm  Clayton  secretary,  the  two  firat 
being  ex  officio  mcml>ers  of  the  board;  the  reinainins  directors  were  Edward 
Hunter,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  A.  O.  Smoot,  A.  H.  Raleigh,  John  Sharp,  Jos.  A. 
Young,  Erastus  Snow,  EzraT.  Benson,  and  A.  M.  Musser,  the  hut  named 
being  appointed  superintendent.  Deseret  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  in  Utah  Jottings, 
MS. 

Amos  MDtoD  Musser,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  joined  the  Mormons  in 
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through  Sevier  county  to  Monroe,  and  from  Toquer- 
ville  to  the  Kanab  country  in  south-eastern  Utah,  to 
Tintic,  Cottonwood,  and  Bingham,  and  to  Pioche  and 
other  towns  in  south-eastern  Nevada.  In  1880  it 
had  been  further  extended  to  Paris,  Idaho,  to  the 
mining  towns  of  Frisco,  Silver  City,  and  Aita,  and 
toward  the  south-east  as  far  as  Ordenville,  touching 
Arizona  in  its  route.  At  this  date  there  were  955 
miles  of  pole  line,  1,130  of  wire^  and  68  offices  in  opera- 
tion. The  capital  stock  was  held  entirely  by  Mor- 
mons, and  though  much  of  the  route  lay  through  a 
sparsely  settled  country,  where  the  expenses  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  receipts,  the  enterprise  was 
self-supporting." 

In  1882  there  were  2,647  miles  of  telegraph  and 
600  of  telephone  wire,  with  560  instruments  in  U tab,** 
and  communication  with  the  adjacent  states  and  ter- 
ritories was  being  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

The  Beople  of  the  United  States  seem  now  deter- 
mined tnat  polygamy  shall  be  suppressed.  During  the 
years  1885-7,  fines  and  imprisonments  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  and  hundreds  of  heads  of  families 
went  into  hiding.  Some  voluntarily  came  forward, 
gave  themselves  up,  and  stood  their  trial.  Whether 
or  not  the  system  is  destined  thus  to  be  wholly  rooted 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     But  in  answer  to  the 

1844,  and  together  with  his  mother  and  aiater  Battled  at  Kaavoo  in  184d» 
remaining  in  that  neighborhood  after  the  expulsion  until  1851,  in  which  year 
he  arrived  in  Utah  and  was  appointed  to  the  general  tithing-office.  In  1852 
he  was  sent  on  mission  to  Hindostan,  where  he  labored  for  three  years,  prin- 
cipally in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  was  afterward  employed  as  a  missionary 
in  England.  Returning  to  Utah  in  1857,  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  home  industries  of  the  territory;  he  was  also  travellinff  agent  of  the 
church,  assisted  in  emigration  matters,  temple  building,  we  oodperatave 
movement,  and  was,  in  brief,  one  of  Brigbam's  most  trustworthy  agents. 

^In  1880  John  Taylor  was  president,  Dan.  H.  Wells  Tioe-president,  Jas 
Jack  tressurer,  and  W.  B.  Dougall  secretary,  all  of  them  being  directors. 
The  other  members  of  the  board  were  John  Sharp,  F.  Little,  Ed.  Hunter,  U. 
P.  Kimball,  and  Qeo.  Reynolds.  Musaer  having  resigned  the  superintendency 
in  1876,  Dougall  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Id,  In  1878  the  wires  were 
laid  to  the  houses  of  many  bishops  of  wards  throughout  the  territory.  Con- 
yer*s  letters  to  BoBtou  Edue,  Jour. 

^ContribiUor,  iv.  182.  For  list  of  telegraph  offioes,  see  Uiak  QixutUm^ 
1884,  20a 
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ofb-repeated  accusations  of  those  who  regard  the 
Mormons  merely  as  an  ulcer  in  the  body  politic, 
there  are  many  points  which  to  the  impartial  observer 
would  seem  worthy  of  being  noted  in  their  favor. 
Laying  aside  the  questions  of  religion  and  polygamy, 
we  find  recorded  in  their  annals  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  times,  and  one  that  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  dark  cloud  which,  to  gentile  gaze,  hangs 
like  a  funeral-pall  over  the  genius  of  this  singular  and 
long-suffering  community.  Driven  from  Far  West, 
from  Kirtland,  from  Nauvoo,  they  found  at  length, 
amid  the  farthest  west,  an  abiding-place— one  then  as 
remote  from  civilization  as  the  wilds  of  Senegambia. 
There,  within  forty  years,  has  been  established  a 
thriving  community;  there  has  been  built  one  of  the 
most  sightly  capitals  west  of  the  Mississippi,  an  oasis 
amid  the  great  American  desert,  and  with  hundreds 
of  settlements  depending  upon  it.  There  farms  and 
orchards,  flocks  and  herds,  factories  and  warehouses, 
cover  the  formerly  unpeopled  solitude,  abandoned  but 
a  few  decades  ago  to  the  savage,  the  coyote,  and  the 
wolf.  The  men  and  women  who  compose  this  com- 
munity, drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  lower  strata 
of  European  society,  have  not  been  slow  to  learn  the 
practical  lessons  which  their  church  has  taught  them; 
to  learn  how  to  exercise  forethought,  frugality,  and 
other  qualities  which  lead  to  success  in  life.^ 

^I  giTe  herewith  Bome  farther  biographical  notices.  Orson  Hyde,  a 
native  of  Oxford,  Conn.,  was  bom  in  1805,  commenced  life  by  working  in 
an  iron-foondery  for  six  dollars  a  month,  afterward  servinsr  for  a  year  or  two 
as  clerk  to  the  tirm  of  Gilbert  &  Whitney  of  Kirtland.  While  at  Kirtland, 
Hyde,  who  was  then  a  stanch  metbodist,  and  a  class-leader  in  a  camp- 
meeting  at  that  point,  heard  that  a  golden  bible  had  been  dug  oat  of  a 
rock  in  the  state  of  New  York.  A  few  months  later  he  was  converted  to 
Mormonism,  and  set  forth  as  a  missionary,  beinga  member  of  the  English 
mission  of  1837,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  Heber  0.  Kimball,  Willard 
Richards,  and  others.  In  1840  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  held  service 
at  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  consecrated  the  holy  land,  being  appointed  to 
this  duty  by  the  prophet,  who  declared  him  to  be  of  the  house  of  Judah. 
After  the  prophet's  assassination,  he  again  proceeded,  in  company  with  Parley 
Pratt  and  John  Taylor,  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  set  the  churches  in  order, 
having  now  been  chosen  one  of  the  twelve.  He  arrived  at  Winter  Quarters  a 
few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  pioneer  band,  and  on  their  return  labored 
to  reoi'ganize  the  first  presidency,  Brigbam  Young  being  appointed  Joseph's 
■uooessor,  partly  by  his  e£forts.    After  the  saints  were  gathered  in  Utah,  ho 
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remained  in  that  territory  as  presiding  apoetle  at  varions  settlements,  main- 
tainlog  roboat  health  until  about  his  70th  year,  and  continuing  to  labor  in 
the  ministry  until  his  decease  in  November  1878.  For  further  details,  see 
Autobiog.  of  Mrs  M.  A,  P.  Hyde,  MS.,  4;  Hyde's  Travels  and  Ministry, 
passim;  TulUdge's  Life  of  Brigham  Young,  69-71;  MiUennial  Star,  y.  163; 
I>eseret  News,  May  5,  12.  1858,  March  25,  1874,  Dec.  4,  11,  1878;  Smuekers 
Hist.  Mormons,  297;  S.  L,  Herald,  Nov.  30,  1878;  PrescoU  Miner,  Dec  13, 
1878. 

Edward  Hunter,  a  native  of  Newtown,  Pa,  was  descended  on  the  father's 
side  f  ram  John  Hunter,  who  served  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry  under  William  III. 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  his  mother*s  lineage  being  traced  back  to  one  Rob- 
ert Owen,  a  Welsh  quaker,  who,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  after 
the  restoration  in  1685,  was  imprisoned,  and  afterward  emigratinff  to  America, 
purcliased  an  estate  near  Philadelphia.  On  his  father's  death,  Edward,  who 
was  then  only  22  years  of  age,  was  ofifered  his  position  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  refused  it  on  account  ofhis  youth.  A  few  years  afterward  he  purchased 
a  farm  in  Chester  co.,  Pa,  where  he  was  visited  by  three  Mormon  elders,  who 
were  invited  to  make  his  house  their  home,  though  he  had  not  yet  joined  the 
faith.  In  1839  he  entertained  as  his  guest  the  prophet  Joseph,  who  was  then 
returning  from  his  errand  to  Washington.  In  the  following  year  he  was  bap- 
tized by  Orson  Hyde,  then  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  summer  of  1S41 
he  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  and  purchased  a  farm  from  the  prophet,  contributiag 
the  first  year  no  less  than  $16,000  to  the  chorch.  In  1847  he  entered  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  with  the  first  companies  that  followed  the  pioneers, 
and  on  the  death  of  Newel  K.  Whitney  was  appointed  presiding  bishop  of 
the  church. 

Of  the  early  career  of  Franklin  D.  Richards  mention  has  already  been 
made  in  these  pages.  In  March  1869  he  was  appointed  probate  judge  of 
Weber  CO.,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Ogden,  his  sons  Franklin  S.  and 
Charles  being  in  1885  prosecuting  attorney,  and  county  clerk  and  roconler. 
With  the  advent  of  the  railnnd  Ogden  was  clearly  destined  to  become  a  city 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  capital,  and  one  that  must  soon  contain  a 
largogentile  element,  whereby  the  commercial  and  political  control  of  north- 
em  Utah  would  be  imperilled.  At  this  juncture,  also,  it  became  advisable 
that  the  Weber  stake  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  apostolic  see,  and 
for  the  purpose  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made  than  that  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Kicnards.  -Brought  into  contact  with  the  business  world  during  the 
many  years  when  hb  directed  the  immense  European  migration  to  Ut^  a 
man  without  political  ambition,  kindly,  placable,  and  tolerant,  his  adminis* 
tration  was  no  less  acceptable  to  the  gentile  than  to  the  Mormon  community. 
At  the  close  of  18S5,  though  at  that  date  in  his  65th  ;^ear,  he  still  discharged 
his  manifold  duties  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  man  yet  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  and 
throughout  his  long  career  he  has  made  not  a  sins^e  enemy.  As  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  I  am  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr  Richards  for  his  kindness 
in  furnishing  much  valuable  material  for  this  volume  that  would  else  have 
been  inaccessible. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  a  native  of  Mantua,  Ohio,  but  of  New  England  parentage, 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  while  visiting  nis  sisters 
at  Kirtland,  Loronzo  having  just  completed  his  course  at  Oberlin  college. 
Convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  he  was  baptized,  ordained  an  elder, 
and  sent  forth  to  preach.  As  a  missionary,  none  remained  longer  in  the  field, 
or  travelled  more,  his  journeys  between  1836  and  1872  extending  over  150,000 
miles.  In  Feb.  1846  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  company  with  the  twelve, 
being  himself  ordained  an  apostle  some  three  years  later.  When  Box  Elder 
CO.  was  organized,  ho  was  made  president  of  the  stake  at  Brigham  City,  and 
afterward  member  of  the  council  for  Box  EUder  and  Weber,  both  of  which 
positions  he  held  for  many  years.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  co9|>- 
erative  movement,  establishing  in  1863-4  a  cooperative  store,  and  afterward 
a  tannery,  a  woollen  factory,  and  several  cooperative  farms,  the  employ^ 
having  the  privilege  of  counting  the  value  of  tneir  labor  aa  so  macU  capital 
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inTested  in  the  concern.  In  the  Biography  and  Family  Records  qf  Lorenzo 
Snow,  Written  and  Compiled  by  his  Sister,  Eliza  R,  Snow  Smith  (S.  L.  City, 
1884),  we  have  an  account  of  his  travels  and  missionary  labors,  together 
with  a  description  of  varioas  incidents  in  the  early  career  of  the  saints.  The 
book  was  written,  however,  as  the  authoress  states,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
banded  down  in  lineal  descent  from  generation  to  generation,  to  be  preserved 
as  a  family  memorial. 

Erastus  Snow,  who,  with  Orson  Pratt,  was,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
the  first  of  the  pioneer  band  that  entered  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
joined  the  Mormon  church  in  1833,  and  two  years  afterward  was  ordained  an 
elder,  thoueh  at  this  time  only  17  years  of  age.  Bidding  adieu  to  his  parents 
at  St  Johnabury,  Vt — his  birthplace— he  journeyed  to  Kirtland,  and  thence- 
forward became  prominently  identified  with  the  church,  sharing  in  all  its 
tribulations.  In  the  winter  of  1848-9  he  was  chosen  an  apostle,  filling, 
with  Lorenzo  Snow,  F.  D.  Richards,  and  C.  G.  Rich,  the  vacancies  caus^ 
by  the  reorganization  of  the  first  presidency,  and  the  apostasy  of  Lyman 
Wight.  Soon  afterward  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scandinavia,  and 
through  the  branches  of  the  church  which  he  established  iu  that  country  it  has 
been  claimed  that  nearly  20,000  converts  were  gathered  into  the  fold.  After 
the  close  of  his  missionary  career  his  labors  were  directed  to  the  foundins;  and 
development  of  various  settlements  in  southern  Utah,  over  which  he  presided  as 
their  spiritual  head,  being  also  a  member  of  council  in  the  territorial  legislature. 
Like  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Charles  Coulson  Rich  came  of  puritan  stock, 
though  a  native  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  bom  in  1809.  He  was  baptized 
into  the  church  in  1832,  receiving  his  endowments  at  Kirtland,  where  he  was 
ordained  a  high-priest  by  Hyrum  Smith.  Moving  to  Far  West  in  1836,  he 
rendered  good  ser\'ice  during  the  persecutions  in  Missouri,  being  afterward 
forced  to  flee  for  his  life  through  the  wilderness,  and  making  his  way  to 
Nauvoo,  where  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  high  council.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1846-7  he  was  president  of  the  stake  at  Mount  Pisgah,  and  set  forth 
from  Winter  Quarters  in  June  of  the  latter  year  in  charge  of  a  company  of 
saints.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  an  apostle,  and  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Cali- 
fornia, returning  in  Nov.  1850,  and  the  following  year  taking  charge  of  the 
Sau  Bernardino  colooy.  His  first  mission  to  Europe  was  in  1860,  when  he 
labored  for  two  years  in  England,  again  reaching  Zion  in  1863,  when  he  set- 
tled in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  where  he  resided  for  the  most  part  until  his  decease 
in  1883,  serving  for  seveiul  terms  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Contributor. 
Dec.  1883,  114-15. 

Albert  Carrington,  a  native  of  Royalton,  Vt,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
college,  joined  the  Mormon  church  in  Wiota,  Wis.,  in  1841,  and  removed  to 
Kauvoo  in  1844,  a  few  weeks  beforo  the  prophet's  assassination.  A  member 
of  the  pioneer  band,  he  returned  with  Bngham  Younff  to  gather  up  the  main 
body  of  tlie  saints,  and  journeyed  with  them  to  the  valley  in  1848.  After  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  territory,  he  was  several  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  council  until  1868,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  to  preside  over  the  Eu- 
ropean missions.  For  twenty  years,  when  not  on  some  mission,  he  acted  as 
private  secretary  to  Brisham,  and  his  ability  gained  for  him  among  anti- 
Mormons  the  sobriquet  of  *The  Mormon  Wolsey.'  In  1870  he  was  ordained 
an  apostle,  and  for  several  years  afterward  presided  over  the  British  mission. 
Ellas  Smith,  nephew  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet's  father,  was  bom  at 
Royalton,  Vt,  near  the  birthplace  of  the  former.  Joining  the  Mormon  faith 
in  1834,  being  then  30  years  of  age,  he  removed  in  1836  to  Kirtland,  and 
thence  to  Nauvoo,  whero  he  was  business  manager  of  the  Times  and  SeoMona 
and  Nauvoo  Neig/ibor,  filling  the  same  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Deseret 
News  after  his  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  probate 
judge  of  Salt  Lake  county,  which  office  he  retained  for  many  years;  and 
throughout  his  public  career  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  almost  without  an 
enemy;  in  such  respect  were  his  decisions  held,  both  in  law  and  in  equity, 
while  his  private  life  was  also  beyond  reproach. 

In  connection  with  the  judiciary  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Alexander 
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Pyper,  a  native  of  Ayrahire,  Scotlaod,  who  in  1874  waa  appointed  police 
court  judge  of  Salt  Lake  City.  His  administration  of  justice  was  somewhat 
in  contrast  with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  third  judicial  district,  James  B. 
McKean  being  in  office  during  the  same  year.  At  that  date  the  questions 
asked  by  the  prosecutinff  attorney  of  jurors  and  applicants  for  citizenship 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  thev  frequently  excluded  persons  who  were  not 
polygamists  but  simplv  believed  in  tne  Mormon  faith,  among  them  being, 
'Are  you  a  Mormon?  'ELave  you  been  through  the  Mormon  Endowment 
House  ? '  *  Do  you  believe  that  polygamy  is  a  di v  ine  revelation  ? '  '  My  educa- 
tion and  religion/  remarked  Judge  Pyper,  'have  taught  me  to  deal  fairly  and 
justly  towara  all  men,  under  the  law,  irrespectiTe  of  their  conditions  or 
opinions.' 

David  0.  Calder,  a  native  of  Thurso,  Caithness,  Scotland,  joined  the 
Mormon  church  in  1840,  and  in  1851  started  for  Utah,  accompanied  by  his 
mother  and  her  family.  A  man  of  excellent  business  ability,  his  talents  were 
quickly  recognized.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  chief  derk  to  the  trustee  in 
trust  of  the  church,  and  in  that  position  organized  a  system  of  accounts 
and  records  in  all  the  departments  of  the  church.  Between  1859  and  1870 
he  held  office  as  territorial  treasurer,  and  after  a  visit  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  also  labored  as  a  imssionary,  was  chosen  business  manager  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Deseret  New8^  and  a  director  of  Zion's  Cooperative 
Mercantue  Institute,  which  latter  position  he  held  until  his  decease  in  July 
1884. 

Among  the  presidents  of  the  Utah  stake  of  Zion  may  be  mentioned  Harvey 
Harris  ClufE^  a  native  of  Kirtland,  whose  ancestors  setued  at  Durham,  N.  H., 
a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mayfiower^  and  whose  father,  David  duff^ 
ser\'ed  in  the  American  army  during  the  war  of  1812.  Removinj^  from  Dur- 
ham to  Ohio  in  1830,  David  and  his  family  joined  the  Mormon  faith,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Nauvoo,  attared  in  all  the  hardships  of  the  exodus,  arriving 
in  the  autumn  of  1850  in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Xake,  where  they  cast  in 
their  lot  at  Prove.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1856,  when  Brigham  Young  an- 
nounced before  a  general  conference  of  the  church  the  threatened  disaster  to 
the  hand-cart  emigrants,  Harvey  Cluff,  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  volunteered  to  go  to  their  aid.  On  this  occasion  be 
states  that  the  provisions  and  clothing  furnished  before  nightfall  were  mora 
than  sufficent  to  load  22  teams.  In  1859  Mr  Cluff  was  elected  city  councillor, 
and  in  1875,  after  his  missionary  labors,  principally  in  Europe  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  was  ordained  bishop,  and  assignea  two  years  later  to  the  charge 
of  the  fourth  ward  of  Prove  City.  Biog,  HheJtch  </  H.  H.  Cluff,  MS. 

Biographies  of  other  prominent  men  are  given  in  Richards*  Bihlxog,  of 
Utah,  MS.;  Utah  Biog,  ISketehes,  MS.;  CoiUrtbuior;  TulUdge'sMag.;  Deaeret 
News;  8,  L,  C.  Tribune;  8,  L.  C.  Herald,  passim. 

For  further  references  to  authorities  consulted  in  the  last  chapters  of  this 
volume,  see  34th  Cong.  1st  Seas.,  H,  Ex^oc.,  1,  pt  2,  504-7;  pt  3,  375»  431; 
Doc,  10,  235;  H,  B^,  185;  8,  Doe,,  96,  vol.  xviii.,  659;  Id,,  3d  Seas.,  S. 
Doc.,  6,  837,  877;  35th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  H,  Ex.  Doc,,  2,  pt  2,  1033.  1096; 
Id,,  2d  Sess.,  1,  pt2,  12,  149^1,  202-6;  pt  3,  1300-3;  pt  4,  757,  783,  819, 
833;  8,  Ex,  Doc,,  39,  1-73;  40,  passim;  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Mesa,  and  Doc, 
pt  2,  13-15,  121,  131-2,  194-6,  200-4.  207-20*  221-44,  689;  pt  3,  1432,  72; 
LU  8,  Ex,  Doc,  I,  voL  iii.,  pt  1,  490-2,  656;  62,  417-«8;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  H. 
Mine,  Doc,  34;  //.  Ex,  Doc,  63,  voL  ix.;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess..  8,  Doc,  1^ 
vol.  iu..  585-^,  601-3,  621,  644;  Acta  and  Rea„  209;  Id,,  3d  Sess.,  H,  Ex. 
Doc,  1.  voL  iv.,  152^,  170.  214;  38th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  H,  Ex,  Doc,  1,  voL 
v.,  pt  2,  73;  Id,,  45,  voL  ix.;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  802,  822,  829-30,  861;  39th Cong. 
lat  Sess..  Meaa,  and  Doc,  48-63;  H,  dm,  Rept,  96;  Id,,  2d  Sess.,  Mesa,  and 
Doc,  18-19,  24,  60,  87;  H,  Jour,,  623,  733-5,  765;  8,  Jour,,  624;  Acta  and 
liea.,  303;  40th  Cong.  1st  Seas.,  8,  Jour,,  2ffJ;  H,  Jour,,  365;  H,  Miac  Doc, 
26;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  Mesa,  and  Doc  Ahridg.,  772-6;  H.  Miac  Doc,  35; 
Doc,  153,  25-8;  H,  Com.  Rept,  8,  79;  H.  Jour,,  1407;  8,  Jour,,  1240-1; 
Cong.  Direc,  41;  Id.,  3d  Sess.,  H.  Jour,,  671;  Meaa.  and  Doc  Ahridg., 
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829-34,  1109,  1114,  1190, 1134, 1220-1;  //.  Ex.  Doe.,  64,  168;  8,  Jour.,  617, 
621;  AcUandBe$.,  224;  4lBt  Cong.  Ist  Sesa.,  H.  Jour.,  317;  H.  Mise.  Doc, 
20;  22;  23;  Id.,  2d  Sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  1,  pt  1,  43,  66,  88-9,  104,  114;  Doc. 
68;  Doc.  207,  319-21;  Doc.  230;  //.  Com.  Rept,  21,  pts  1  and  2;  8.  Jour., 
1490,  1527-8;  8.  Misc.  Doc.,  112;  ST.  Com.  Rept,  72;  AT.  ^otir.,  1539,  1542-3, 


1600-1;  Id.,  3d  Seas.,  B.  Jour.,  624-5,  650-1;  JI.  Ex.  Doc.,  1,  pt  3,  46,  73, 
147-9,  156,  16»-71;  pt  4,  iv.;  pt  1,  139-45,  443-6;  Doc.  52;  Doc.  71;  Hept 
Com.  Edue.,  328-83,  351,  558;  8.  Jour.,  603,  073;  8.  Com.  Sept,  302;  42d 
Gong,  let  Sess.,  H.  Jour.,  279;  if.  i;:r.  Doc.,  10,  218-23;  8.  Jour.,  239,  249, 
266,  277,  279;  Id.,  2d  Seas.,  H.  Jour.,  1219,  1270,  1302-5,  1345-7;  H.  Ex. 
Doc,  211,  300-30;  Doe.  256;  Doc.  258;  />oc.  325, 179-86;  Doc  326;  ^ept  .See. 
ItU.,  pt  1,  51-2;  If.  Mi9C  Doc,  155;  Doc.  165;  Doc  208;  Rept  Com.  Elvc, 
21,  sSi-4, 600-4;  /Sf.  /our.,  1234,  1380-2,  1419-20;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  12;  8.  Misc. 
Doc,  118;  Doc.  126;  .^cto  ofM^  Res.,  40, 223, 363, 530;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  /f.  ./our., 
657,  699-701,  713,  725;  H.  Ex.  Doc,  1,  pt4,  54, 136, 140, 228,  237-45,  21;  H. 
Misc.  Doc,  95;  H.  Com.  Rept,  98, 246-56, 325-^  365-7, 377,  414-58;  8.  Jour., 
856,  870, 886;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  44;  8.  Mmc  Doc,  73;  Rept  Com.  Educ,  24-41,  55; 
379-80,  416,  608-13, 942-97;  43d Cong.  latSeaa.,  H.  /ottr.,1545, 1559, 1582-3, 
y/.  Ex.  Doc,  96;  Doc.  141,  255-83;  Doc  157;  Doc  193;  Doc  197;  Doc.  193; 
Rept  dm.  Edue.,  xziL-cxxui., 460-3, 475, 510-12,  728;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  //.  Jour., 
793,  800,  810,  812;  H.  Misc.  Doc,  49;  Doc  120;  Doc  139;  J7.  Com.  Rept, 
4S4;  (9.  /our.,  593,  1121,  1141-2;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  42;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  //.  Ex. 
Doc,  111,  328-57;  i?cp<  Com.  Educ,  xuL-czxt.,  500-2,  507,  526-34,  733; 
P.  M.  Oenl  Rept,  69,  264-5,  278,  287-300;  44th  Gong,  lat  Seas.,  //.  Jour., 
1775, 1736;  H.  Ex.  Doc,  159,  267-81;  Rept  Com.  Educ,  zxTi.-cxxiii;,  510-14, 
548-54;  II.  Misc.  Doc,  42;  8ec  Intr  Rept,  591-2,  606-44,  675-80,  859-62; 
Sec  War  Rept,  44, 119-20, 148;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  H.  Jour.,  871;  8.  /oitr.,  552-3; 
Rept  dm.  Educ,  xx.-xxix.,  lix.-clv.,  458-61, 500-7, 760;  S.  Com.  Rept,  608; 
Sec.  Intr  Rept,  532-5,  604, 610-58,  675-85;  Sec.  War  Rept,  48,  67;  45th  Cong, 
lat  Seaa.,  8.  Jour.,  168;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  //.  Jour.,  431,  408,  1654-5,  1708;  //. 
Ex.  Doc,  45,  971-8;  Doc.  T2,  146;  Doc  73,  1-163;  H.  Misc.  Doc,  64,  97- 
100;  II.  Com.  Rept,  708,  949;  8.  Jour.,  911-S,  990,  1021;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  40; 
Entom.  Com.  Second  Rept,  322,  380;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  //.  Ex.  Doc,  88,  paaaim; 
46th  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  B.  Ex.  Doc,  46,  475-522,  635^-7;  H.  Com.  Rfpt,  1710; 
8.  Ex.  Doc,  181;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  8.  Ex.  Doc,  12, 50, 67;  47th Cong.  latSeaa., 
79,  94;  H.  Misc.  Doc,  38, 98-9,  126,  197-9;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  //.  Ex.  Doc,  45, 
1181;  Doc.  72,  153-5,  158;  Doc.  11,  64;  Doc  93,  255-7,  1157-74;  H.  Muc 
Doc,  44,  4-7;  H.  dm.  Rept,  1865;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  45;  8.  Misc.  Doc,  8,  pt  2, 
86;  Doc  46, 70;  48th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  H.  Misc.  Doc,  1,  pt  4,  no.  2,  252,  292, 
612;  Poore*s  Cong.  Direc,  97,  102;  Cenms  Rept,  1870;  Indus.,  paaaim;  Id., 
1880,  i.  3-45,  351-3, 378-456;  Id.,  iii.  3-10, 25-9,  94,  136,  173,  208, 244, 318; 


See.  Intr  Rept,  1871,  pt  1,  166-7,  219-20;  Id.,  1873,  pt  1,  150-1;  Id.,  1874, 
pt  1,  44-50,  156-60;  Id.,  1875,  pt  1,  89-100, 251-3;  Cong.  Globe,  1868-9,  687, 
754,  781, 1364, 1620;  Id.,  1869,  83,86,  195;  App.,  47;  Id.,  1869-70,  41;  Id., 


1870-1,  329;  Id.,  1871-2,  127,  300;  Id.,  1872-3,  clviii-ix.,  clx-i.,  clxxvi.- 
Ixxxii.,  cclxTU-lxxiL,  ccxa,  221,  353;  App.,  xxxiL;  Id.,  1874,  21,  43, 51, 85, 
187.  204,  2183, 2838;  Id.,  1874^,  144;  Id.,  1875-6,  44;  Id.,  1877-8,  176,  529; 
Id.,  1878-9,  45-53,  565,  1873;  Ind.  Affrs  Rept,  1869,  20-1,  226-34,  270-6, 
460-532;  Id.,  1871,  633;  Id.,  1872,  78,  91,  93;  [d.,  1873,  336-46;  Id.,  1874, 
52-4,  104-79,  270-1, 276-7;  Com.  Oenl  Land-Office  Rept,  1869, 168-74, 225-42, 
250-62,  326-31,  400-5;  Direc  Mint  Rept,  1881, 19;  Id.,  1882,  14;  Surg.-Oen. 
Clrc,  no.  8, 1875,32a-32,  33S-40,  345;  Hoyden,  Qeolog.  Surv.,  1872,  106-8, 
659-792;  Hague,  in  King's  Surv.,  iii.,  455-73;  King's  Surv.,  v.,  paaaim;  Oilhert's 
Rept,  in  Powell's  Qeolog.  Surv.  Rocky  Mtns,  1876,  panim;  Wheeler's  Surv., 
1872;  Progress  Rept,  paaaim;  Id.,  1878,  11.,  iii.,  paaaim;  Smithsonian  Inst, 
Rept,  1877,67-82;  Meteorol.  Regis.,  1843-^;  U.S.  Offic  Register,  18/7;  Id., 
1879;  Comptr  of  Currency  Rept,  1878,52,  759;  Id.,  1881,  94-107,  112-19,  212; 
Id.,  1884,  128-41,  250;  dm.  qf  Educ  Rept,  1871,8,21,383,404;  Id.,  1875, 
510-14;  !d.,  1875,  510-14;  Id.,  1877,  291-2;  Id.,  289-91;  Id.,  1879,  285-6; 
Id.,  1880, 382^;  Id.,  1881,  301-2;  Id.,  1882-3,  302-3.    Utah  Pub.  Doc.,  aa 
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follows:  Jour.  LeatB.,  1869.  13,  28-^9,  101-2,  131-4;  Id,,  1869,  168-9;  /i., 
1870,81-2,  183, 185-7;  Jd,,  1872,  36,  85-7,  104-6,  122,  149,  182,231,237-9; 
Id.,  1876.  24-5,  31,  65-8,  104-5,  112-15,  197,  199-201,  206-8.  213,  239, 
292;  Id.,  1877.  31,  35-6,  39-40,  161-4,  323,  392-402;  Id.,  1878,  339;  Id., 
1880.  1-8,  21-2,  241-3;  Ads  and  lies.,  1869, 2,  7.  17,  20-2;  Id.,  1870.  2,  4,  8, 
12, 1^7-8;  Id.,  1872, 2,  28-33,  40-2;  Id.,  1874,  6;  Id.,  1878,  8,  11-26,  38,  41, 
43,  48;  Utah  Laws,  1878,  i.,  28-37,  46, 60-165,  167-8;  Id.,  1880,  iv.,  2-6,  10- 
19,  20-44,  55-65,  67-81,  84-8,  95-4);  Id.,  1882,  2-3,  23-4,  30-6,  40,  102,  106- 
7;  Compiled  Laws,  184-896,  passim;  Gov.  Mestage,  18^,  passim;  Id.,  1870, 
6-7,  0-15;  Id.,  1876,  6-8,  10,  12-13,  20-2,  23-4,  26-7;  Utah  Election  Laxm, 
1878. 1882,  passim;  Com.  Rejpt  on  Oov.  Mesa.,  1882,  passim;  Con$tUutioH  Staie 
of  Utah,  passim;  Memors  of  Legidaiure,  1882,  1-8;  Memor.  to  Congress, 

1882,  passim;  Supt  Schools,  Rept,  1867-9,  passim;  Id.,  1874-5,  1^2,  61- 
70;  Id.,  1870,  1878,  passim;  Finance  Bept  of  Counties,  1869,  passim;  Supm. 
Court  Beds.,  1879,  in  ReynoUla*  Case,  passim;  Black,  Argument  for  Utah, 

1883,  passim;  Hopt  vs  People  of  Utah,  1884,  passim;  Cannon,  in  Hou^e  of 
Rep.,  1-15;  Defence  ConstU.  and  Relig,  Rights,  passim;  Bigamy  and  Polyg- 
amy, passim;  RHitfSoe.  L.  D.  Saints,  1884,  passim;  BurchanTs  Rept^  1880, 
127-32;  Id.,  1881,  237-48;  Id.,  1882,  253-69;  Id.,  1883,  617-41.  Other  au- 
thorities as  mentioned  below:  Taylor  and  Woodruff,  Reminiftoences,  MS., 
passim;  Richards*  Crime  in  Utah,  MS.,  1-15;  Id.,  Europ.  Emigration,  MS., 
passim;  Id.,  NarraUve,  MS..  69-60,  64-6,  74,  78,  82^,  94,  96-105,  110-18; 
Id.,  UUih  Miscellany,  MS.,  passim;  Id.,  Bib.  of  Utah,  MS.,  15-23;  Inci- 
dents in  Utah  History,  MS.,  5,  81;  Richards,  Mrs,  Reminiscencee,  MS..  9, 
11,  15,  17,  30,  44,  60-1;  Oodbe,  Statement,  MS.,  12,  16,  et  seq.,  19,  20;  I±, 
Mining  Mem.,  MS.,  7-11;  Smoot,  Margaret  S.,  Experience  qf  a  Mormon 

Wife,  MS.,  8-9;  Clii/Ts  Overland  in  Winter,  MS.,  1-14;  Tracy,  Mr$  N.  N., 
Narrative,  MS.,  8;  Glidden^s  Statement,  MS.,  1,  6-7,  11-12;  Utah  Biog. 
Sketches,  MS.,  1-55,  60-1;  Harrison^s  Critical  Notes,  MS.,  30-42,  61-9; 
Woods'  Recollections,  MS.,  39,  6^5,  59-60,  66-70;  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  passim; 
Iloyl's  Arizona,  MS.,  29-31;  Stanford's  Britf  Historical  Sketch,  etc.,  MS., 
passim;  Woodrr^,  Phebe,  Autobiog.  Sketch,  MS.,  passim;  King,  Hannah  T., 
Brief  Memoir,  etc.,  MS.,  passim;  CcWs  Mormon  Problem,  MS.,  passim; 
Bleak,  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  78-80;  Madsen,  in  At,  12-13;  Powers,  in 
Id.,  19;  HuntsvOle  Described,  MS.,  6;  Utah  Miscellany,  MS.,  12;  Brown, 
Statement,  MS.,  3-4;  Hill,  Mines  and  Mining,  MS.,  1;  Stafford,  Ogden  City, 
MS.,  1-16;  Id.,  Bri^  Hist.  Sketch  of  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  1-23;  Id.,  HisL 
Deseret  University,  MS.,  passim;  Dotson's  Doings,  MS.,  1-2;  Dalton's  Autobiog., 
MS.,  4;  Ebev's  Journal,  MS.,  L  177;  Clark's  Sights,  MS.,  pt  4,  7-9,  11-12; 
Cradlebaughfs  Nev.  Biog.,  MS.,  4;  Chambers'  Hist.  Ft  Bridget,  MS.,  2;  Bar- 
foot,  Brief  Hist,  of  Dee.  Museum,  MS.,  passim;  Utali  Sketches,  MS.,  27,  47- 
100;  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  5,  12,  17,  20,  24-9;  Description  qf  Hunts- 
ville,  MS.,  6;  Jones,  AlbeH,  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  1-170;  Anderson, 
R.  R.,  Letter  on  Salt  Lake  City  Street- Railroad,  MS.,  passim;  StaUstical  Re- 
port of  the  Stakes  of  Zion,  MS.,  passim;  Hufaker,  Early  Cattk-Trade,  MS., 
1-4;  Rept  of  Stakes,  etc.,  1880,  MS.,  passim;  Utah  MerchanU  and  Mines, 
MS.,  psssim;  Cannon,  Oeo.  Q.,  Sunday-schools  in  Utah,  MS.,  nassim;  Id., 
Life  qf  Nephi,  passim;  Snow,  Eliza  R.,  Incidents  in  My  Life,  MS.,  pas- 
sim; Deseret  Telegraph  Co.,  MS.,  passim;  Dorr's  Statement,  MS.,  3;  Millen^ 
malStar,  ii.  1^,  v.  195;  Id.,  viii.  176;  Id.,  xii.  159-60;  Id.,  zvi  100;  Id., 
xviii.  315,  319;  Id.,  xix.  8-9;  Id.,  jolv.  743.  760,  792,  819;  Id.,  xarix. 
70-3;  Id.,  xxxi.  518-19;  Id.,  xxzu.  120.  400.  467,  624,  668;  Id.,  zxxiiL  62d- 
35,  550-r.  643-4;  Id.,  xxxiv.  6-7,  68,  70,  177-80,  296-8,  334-5;  Id.,  xxxr. 
68-70,  72-4,  99-100,  104-6,  122,  135-8,  148-9,  191,  627,  680-3,  687-8,  671; 
Id.,  xxxvL  11-12,  88-90,  93-5,  252^,  263,  273-6,  424-6,  741-2;  Id.,  xxxviL 
204-5,  282-5,  510-11,  532-3,  645-54,  576.  788-91;  Id.,  xxxviu.  386;  Id., 
xxxix.  127;  Id.,  xli.  196-8.  666,  698,  811;  7HmesandSea80tis,i.  32,96, 120-3, 
139-40, 168, 179. 469;  Id. ,  U.  467;  /rf.,  iii.  585, 710;  Id.,  iv.  162-3, 288, 360-61; 
Id.,  V.  398-9;  Id.,  vi.  850,  914-15,  989;  Id.,  viL  63;  Pratt,  P.  P.,  Autobiog., 
334-5.  374,  376,  387-93,  498-502;  Id.,  Voice  qf  Warning,  passim;  Id.,  ia 
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Times  and  SetuoM,  i.  64,  111;  It.  162-3;  /tf..  Key  to  the  Science  of  Theology, 
passim;  Provo  City^  Rev,  Ordinances,  iii.-v.  l-14£i;  PoweWn  Lands  qf  t/te 
Arid  Ketjion,  passim;  Pacific  R,  R.  Report,  ii.  77-88;  AJurphy*s  Mineral  Re- 
tour.,  1-7;  NUes'  Register,  Ixxt.  383;  Zabriskie's  Land  Law,  sap.  VJ,  43, 57, 
86;  Warren's  Mem.,  in  Pac,  R.  R.  Rept,  xL  01;  Burton*s  City  qf  the  Saints, 
6,  15-17,  171-2,  187-8,  200-87,  passim;  300-54,  426,  433,  500-50,  600-24; 
Broume's  Min,  Resources,  130-1,  240,  256,  482-6;  Greeley,  Horace,  Overland 
Journey,  191-257;  Gunnison,  The  Mormons,  26,  80-1,  84-160;  Simpson,  Ex- 
plorations, 44^55;  Id.,  Shortest  RouU  to  Col.,  30-3;  SchoU,  DistrUtution  and 
Variation,  etc,  82-3;  Id.,  Precipitation,  etc.,  62-73,  116;  Smith,  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, etc.,  23-6,  27,  33-4,  36-7,  59-62,  65;  Stenhouse,  Mrs^  Exposi  of 
Polyg.,  132-46,  181,  198-205;  Id.,  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  107-8,  122,  209- 
23,  368-73;  Id.,  TeU  It  All,  59,  186-8,  251-2,  269-70,  272,  291-4,  338-9, 
887-9,  552-3,  554-5,  577,  608-9;  Stenhouse,  T.  £.  U.,  Rocky  Mtn  Saints, 
667-80,  613-15,  622-68,  671-88,  691-6,  608,  701-6,  741-6;  Green,  Mormon- 
ism,  465,  4G8,  470;  Todd,  Sunset  Land,  178,  181-2,  184-5;  Townsend's  Mor- 
mon Trials,  16-27,  2^-30,  46-9;  Tucber,  Mormottism,  156-8,  246-7,  250-9, 
290-302;  TuUidge,  Women  qf  Mormonism,  266,  278-82,  498-9,  501-15;  Id., 
Hist.  S.  L.  City,  247,  249-59;  Id.,  Life  qf  Brig.  Young,  99,  203^,  207-8, 
359-82,  406-34,  436-40,  442-4,  448-9,  456-8;  Supplement,  37,  06-8;  Id., 
Quart.  Magazine,  i.  1-6,  14-86,  96-110,  111-17,  177-90,  201-28,  244-50, 353- 
432,  475-84,  496-501,  522-3,  529-75,  534-5,  537,  539-43,  548-52, 558-91,  654, 
664-7-2,  678-84;  Id.,  1882,  1-8,  21-32,  34-8,  42-52,  62-7,  79-85,  91-2,  122- 
34,  187-232,  243-6,  260-2,  265-84,  399-413,  426-64;  Id.,  1883,  3-25,  34-7, 
49-60,  456-80,  493-6,  506-8,  577-600,  662-4,  675-6;  Id.,  1884,  113,  137-70, 
176-7,  225-86,  294-7;  Utah,  Resources  and  AUracUons,  9-38, 43-69;  McCabe, 
Our  Country,  1106-16;  Prime,  Around  the  World,  30-1;  Jouveaux,  UAm/i- 
rique,  228-30,  234-42;  Ward,  Husband  in  Utah,  163-8,  261-8;  Id.,  Male  Life 
among  the  Mormons,  passim;  Roe,  Westward  by  Rail,  108-92;  Dall,  My 
First  Holiday,  84,  88-91,  97-103,  105-9;  ScrUmer^  Magazine,  1880,  613-16; 
Chandess,  VisU  to  SaU  Lake,  345;  Paddock,  Fate  of  Madam  La  Tour,  286-92, 
294-300,  308-30,  336-41;  QvigUjfs  Irish  Race,  545-6;  Waite,  Mrs,  The  Mor- 
mon Prophet,  31-5,  132-52,  177,  276-7,  279-80;  Nordoff,  Northern  Col.,  38- 
43;  Ndton,  Pictorial  Guide-Book,  14-25;  National  Almanac,  1863,531;  NaL 
Q^iart.  Rev.,  ix.,  2d  Ser.,  July  1879,  80-94;  Nicholson,  The  Preceptor,  pas- 
sim; T/te  Mining  Industry,  u.  22;  The  Mines,  Miners,  etc.,  365,  489, 507,  512- 
13,  569,  671,  574-6,  591,  597-682,  788-9,  959,  962-6,  964-95;  New  Mexico, 
Pointers  on  S.  W.,  54-5;  New  Mexican  Mining  World,  Dec  1882,  83;  Id., 
Nov.  1884,  136;  Mackay,  The  Mormons,  48-51,  189,  237,  286,  292-8,  307; 
McClure,  Three  Thousand  MUes,  etc.,  144,  146,  155,  165-6,  186,  446;  Mar- 
shall. Through  America,  150,  160,  16^-82,  191,  195-7,  206-12,  219,  227-8, 
231-4,  237,  394-6,  409-24;  Utah,  MercantiU  and  Manvf.  Estab.  of  Z.  C.  M. 
/.,  3-13;  MUler,  ^rst  FamUies,  etc,  63;  Wentworth,  Great  West,  269-76; 
Mormon  Politics  and  Policy,  passim;  Mormons  at  Home,  215-16;  Lyon, 
Harp  ofZion,  23-7,  29-30,  31-3,  39-40,  44-9,  67-8,  79-81,  84-7,  93-4,  116- 
17,  135-42,  156;  Ludlow,  Heart  of  the  Continent,  302-3,  307-8, 315-22,  322-5, 
328-32,  a33-7,  341-3,  366-73;  Linforth,  RouU  from  Liverpool,  69-75,  78,  97, 
99^101,  103^,  110^15;  Life  among  the  Mormons,  88-103,  179-80;  Leslie, 
Overland  Trip  to  Col.,  74-6,  78,  91-6,  103;  Little,  Jacob  Hamblin,  36; 
Young,  Ann  Eliza,  Wife  No.  19,  266-7,  34^-61,  371-2,  378-82,  446-52, 
622-4,  532-6,  603;  Kelly,  Excursion  to  CaL,  ii-  231;  Kneeland,  Wonders  of 
TosemiU,  19-21;  Lydia  Knight^s  History,  passim;  Kirchhoff,  Reisebilder,  i., 
X>as8im;  Jaques,  John,  Caiechism  for  Children,  passim;  Goddard,  George,  in 
Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  89;  Olshausen,  Mormonen,  149-^1,  154-8,  103,  166- 
70;  Worthington,  Women  in  Battle,  587-8,  594-6;  Wolfe,  MercaiUile  Guide, 
185-200,  202-57,  327-41;  Williams,  Pac.  Tourist,  116-72,  295;  Wells,  Fargo, 
and  Co.,  Statement,  1883,  passim;  Western  Monthly,  i.  290-3;  Ward,  Arte- 
mus,  Chas  F.  Brown,  Lectures,  20-40;  Utah  Miscel.  Pamphlets,  no.  v.,  vi., 
▼ii.,  viii.,  ix.,  passim.  Mormon  Pamphlets,  as  follows:  Circular  from  the 
Twelve  ApoaUes,  no.  3,  passim;  EjnstU  ofUte  Twelve  Apostles  and  CounseUors, 
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no.  4,  passim;  Hughe*,  Elvtabdh,  Yoke  from  the  West,  etc.,  no.  7,  passimi 
ifiMMer,  Fruits  of  jHormonum^  no.  8,  3-11,  32-5;  Young,  History  of  the  Sfv- 
enlies,  no.  10,  passim;  Circular  of  the  Itrst  PrtMenry,  no.  12,  5-9;  Utah, 
Pamphlets,  Political,  no.  3;  i^tcA,  Thos,  Speech,  passim;  Id.,  no.  5,  S  eech 
qf  A.  If.  Cragin,  in  U,  S,  Senate,  1870;  Id.,  no.  6,  Correspondence  ReUulng 
to  Expenses  of  U.  8.  Dis,  Courts,  passim;  Jd.,  no.  7,  Fitch,  Course  qf  Judge 
McKean,  3-15;  Id.,  no.  8,  Constitution  of  State  qf  Deseret,  passim;  Id.,  no.  9, 
Hooper ^  W.  H.,  Vindication  qf  the  People  of  Utah,  passim;  /rf.,  no.  10, 
Clagett,  W.  //.,  Speech  against  Admission  qf  Utah  as  a  State,  passim;  Id.,  na 
12,  Bales,  Oeo,  C,  Argument  on  Jurisdiction  qf  Probate  Courts,  passim;  Id., 
no.  13,  Opinion  of  U.  S.  Justice  Bradley,  etc.,  passim;  Id.,  Paine,  J  I.  E., 
Argument  in  Cane  qf  Contested  Election,  passim;  fd.,  no.  14^  Woman  St{ffrage^ 
Act  Bel<Uing  to,  8;  Id.,  U.  S.  Marshals  and  Deputies,  Duties  qf,  11-14;  Id., 
no.  16,  Int.  Reo.  Tax  and  Z.  C.  M.  I.;  Id,,  Religious,  no.  3,  Read,  L.  II., 
Character  qf  Brig.  Young,  19;  Id.,  9,  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  Constitution  and  By'laws^ 
passim;  Id.,  no.  10,  Articles  of  Incorporalion,jMmdm',  Id.,  na  11,  Legisla- 
tion Concerning  Railroads,  1-40;  Veiromile,  A  Tour,  etc.,  72-6;  Busch,  Mor- 
monen,  64-71;  Id.,  Oesch.  Mormon.,  299,  314,  327-^,  334-9;  Appleion, 
Guide,  357;  Jd.,  Illus.  JfandBook,  1861,  1867,  passim;  Id.,  Journal,  1874, 
passim;  Atlantic  Monthly,  iii.  571,  583-4;  Annals  of  University  qf  Deseret, 
1884-^,  passim;  Bowles,  Acrou  the  ConHnent,  100-102;  Id.,  Our  Neuj  West^ 
202-3,  206-70;  Id.  Pac.  Railroad,  49-5;  Bonwitk,  Mormons  and  SUver 
Mines,  1-219,  283-97,  339-41.  357-62;  Boadicea,  The  Mormon  Wife,  passim; 
Bertrand,  Mem.  Mormon.,  70-1,  76-7,  81-2.  84-90,  219-20,  261-2;  BewJU, 
Life  in  Utah,  59,  196-200,  222-50,  281-8,  435-70,  508-16,  532-8;  Id.,  Unde- 
veloped West,  108-600,  passim;  Id.,  Western  Wilds,  53-5;  Utah  Pioneer^ 
33d  Anniv.,  1-40;  Utah  Review,  Feb.  1882,  243;  Croeheron,  Augusta  J., 
Women  qf  Deseret,  1-9;  Brown,  J.  E.,  Speech  in  U.  8.  Senate,  1884.  passim; 
AnnucUs  University  of  Deseret,  1882-3,  1883-4,  1884-5,  passim;  BenneWs 
Hist,  qfthe  Saints,  passim;  Clemens,  S.  O.  {Mark  Twain),  Roughing  It,  120-^; 
Culmer,  in  8.  L.  Grocer,  it,  no.  2,  1,  3;  Daly'^s  Address,  in  Amer.  Geog.  Soc 
Repts,  1873,  15;  Dixon's  White  Conquest,  i.  198-200,  206-14;  Del  Mar's  Hist. 
Prec.  Metals,  168;  ElUoU  A  Co.,  Hist.  Arizona,  1,  87, 151-2,  206,  282-4, 289; 
Faitf^fuTs  Three  Visits  to  Amer.,  159  et  seq.;  Goodrich's  Mormon  Kingdom, 
^12;  Green's  Mormonism,  etc.,  pusim;  Stdlman,  J.  W.,  Speech  tU  Boston^ 
1882,  passim;  Harris,  L.,  Ihitk  qf  the  Zufiis,  in  Spencers  Labors  in  the 
Vineyard,  61-4;  Internal.  Review,  Feb.  1882,  181;  Kimball,  A.  A.,  finding 
a  Father,  in  Do's  Gems  for  Young  Folks,  1-18;  Lu,  John  D.,  Mormonism, 
etc.,  276,  294,  318;  MeCleUan's  Golden  State,  586-7,  592;  Mereivether's  By 
Sea  and  by  Land,  264-71;  Musser,  A.  M.,  Defence  if  Our  People,  passim; 
Nelson's  PicL  Guide- Book,  passim;  Head,  Fra-nk  H.,  in  Overland  Montldy,  t. 
277;  Oakland  Monthly  Review,  I  16-22;  PraU,  Orson,  and  Newman,  J.  P., 
Public  Discussion,  1877,  passim;  Player-Frowd,  Six  Months  in  CaUf^miia, 
36-7;  Proceedings  First  Natl  Conv.  Cattlemen,  12-13;  Preble's  IlisL  Steam 
Navigation,  244;  Pilling's  Bib.  qf  N.  Amer.  Lanauages,  nos.  84,  217,  266, 
267,  508,  509,  527,  523.  840,  1391,  1924,  1955,  2212,  2216,  2645,  2859.  3079, 
3084,  3085.  3088,  3575,  3608.  3609,  3610,  4272;  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  liL 
486-90;  Id.,  IvL  156-62,  171;  Porter's  Census  of  ^  West,  1880,  437-4G; 
Ross'  From  Wis.  to  CaL,  29-32, 37-44, 48;  Gary,  The  Roaming  Badger,  in  Id., 
91-5,  117-23;  Sttirgis'  The  Ute  War  of  1879,  7-8;  Smyth,  John  H.,  Law  qf 
Homestead  aaid  ExempUons,  467;  Spencer,  Orson,  Letters,  etc.,  passim;  Stay* 
ner's  Farmers'  and  Miners'  Manual,  1-20;  Colfax's  Mormon  QuesttoA,  passim; 
Young,  Brig.,  Deatfi,  etc,  2-9,  12-35;  WoodruJTs  Leaves  from  My  Journal^ 
passim;  Wells'  Woman's  Exponent,  Sept.  1, 1884,  53;  Id.,  15th,  63-4,  90-102, 
117-28,  164-81.  333,  470-606;  Barclay,  Mormonism  Exposed,  13,  1&-16.  20, 
25-6;  Id.,  New  View  qf  Morm.,  25-^;  Hyde,  Mormonism,  115-35,  137-8. 
185-6;  Hubner,  Round  the  World,  72-125;  Hollister,  Resources  qf  Utah,  pas- 
sim; Hickman's  Destroi/ing  Angel,  48,  112-17;  Hittell,  Wash.  Scrap-Book, 
75-6;  Head,  in  Overland  MontfUy,  v.  270-9;  Hayes,  Scraps,  Emigrant  Notes, 
653;  Id.,  Los  Angeles,  ii.  186-7,  viiL  416,  xviL  45^  xviiL  13-16;  Id.,  MMug, 
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i.  19,  61-3,  xi.,  paasim;  W.,  RaUroads,  ii.  7,  17-19,  25,  iv.  16-17,  63;  /rf., 
San  Bernardino,  i.  47-9;  Id,,  San  Dierjo,  i.  202,  213,  215,  ii.  171-93;  Rigg; 
in  Bienn,  Rept  TerrU  Supt  Educ,  1874-5,  43-60;  JJienn,  Rents  Terrtl  Suj4 
Schools,  1874-6,  187S-9,  1880-1,  1882-3,  paasim;  Brigham  Young  Academy, 
Circular,  1880,  paaum;    Hoyden,  Great   West,  86,  316-19,  325-6;  Duffue- 
Hardy,  Lady,  Through  CUiee  and  Prairie,  97-100,  108-9,  113-15,   117-19; 
Harper's  Magazine,  Oct.  1876,  642-4,  650-1;  Id,,  Oct.  1883,  705;  Id.,  Aug. 
1884,  :H88;  Jackson,  Helen,  BiU  of  Travel,  etc.,  17-22;  Boyar,  From  Orient  to 
Occident,  58-63;  Barnes,  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  54-60;  Prieto,  Viage,  etc., 
i.  551-3;  HaU,  Great  West,  19-93;  Greenwood,  Orcux,  New  Ltfe,  etc.,  137-8, 
140-4;  Sola,  America  Revisiied,  274-317;  Simonin,  in  Revue  des Deux  Afondes, 
Kov.  1875,  305;  Seward,  Wm  //.,  Travels,  etc.,  16-25;  SrnUh,  Joseph,  Doc- 
trine  and  Covenants,  passim;  Smith,  Mystery  and  Vrime,  etc.,  passim;  Snow, 
Eliza  R.,  Hymns  and  Songs,  passim;  Id.,  Recitations,  etc.,  i.,  passim;  Id,, 
Biog,  qf  Lorenzo  Snow,  167-o,  449-53;  /</.,  Poems,  L,  ii.,  nassim;  Utah, 
Scraps,  1-5,  11-14,  24;  Repi  Ontario  SUv,  Ming  Co.,  passim;  Univ.  Deseret, 
Annual,  1884-5,  passim;  Id.,  Circulars,  1868-71,  1874^,  1878-9,  1880-2, 
passim;  Smucker,  Hist,  of  Mormons,  I,  83-4,  131,  174-5,  263-6,  273,  321-3, 
S49,  355,  433-5;  Sacred  Hymns,  etc,  passim;  Sandette,  My  Queen,  passim; 
Taylor,  Summer  Savory,  17-30;  Culmer,  Tourist's  Guide-Book,  passim;  Gar^ 
den  qf  the  World,  274;  Goddard,  Where  to  Emigrate,  148,  152-5;  Codman, 
Round  Trip,  173-4, 176, 182-265  et  seq.;  Cole,  California,  16-9;  CurUs,  Dot" 
tings,  18-2SB;  Coiyner*s  Letters,  etc.,  L-v.,  passim;  Id,,  Hamd-Book  of  Mot- 
monism,  passim;  Campbell,  Circular  Notes,  L  61-3;  Comaby,  Autohiog.  and 
Poems,  passim;  Camp,  Year- Book,  1869,  502-4;  Cradlebaugh,  Mormonism, 
passim;  CrofaU,  Overland  Tourist,  55,  65,  114-51;  Froiseth,  Women  of  Mor- 
mondom,  315-16, 327,  372-9,  382, 384-9,  392-3,  396,  398, 412-16;  fhrU,  Ctah 
and  the  Mormons,  34-7,  39-40,  45-6,  75,  117,  204,  264-84,  289-302;  Tanner, 
Mary  J.,  Fugitive  Poems,  passim;  Fabian,  Utah,  4-15;  Emerald  Hill  Ming 
Co.,  By-laws,  passim;  DUke,  Greater  Britain,  i.  122-7,  131-2,  142;  Deseret 
Sunday-school  Mudc-Book,  passim;  Deseret  Agrie.  and  Manufac.  Soc.,  List 
of  Premiums,  1878,  passim;  Dickeson,  Amer.  Numismatic  Manual,  225;  De 
Rupert,  California  and  Morm.,  123-46;  Hand-Book  to  Salt  Lake  Museum, 
passim;  Mormon  Metropolis,  7-16;  Horn  Silver  Ming  Co.  Rept,  1884,  passim; 
university  of  Deseret,  Catalogue,  1850,  passim;  Cummings,  B.  F.,m  Utah 
Pion  SSd  Anniversary,  30-4;  Rcbinson,  Sinners  and  Saints,  71-3,  110-30, 
137,  139-43,  177, 183-4,  186-7,  189-90,  193-5,  234,  239,  243-5,  249-59;  Rich- 
ardson, Beyond  the  Missisrippi,  347,  351,  358-9,  364;  Rusting,  Across  Amer^ 
iea,  163-6;  Richards,  Willard,  with  Taylor's  Govt  of  God,  no.  26,  passim; 
U.  P.  R.  R.  R.,  Rept  of  Sam.  B.  Reed,  passim;  Remiy,  Journey  to  G.  8.  Lake 
CUy,  L  53-4,  176,  189-90,  268-75,  450,  453-70;  Id.,  ii  177-94,  239,  264-8. 
283-4,  .^)23-4,  336, 343-4,  360-4;  Raymond,  Min.  Resources,  passim;  Id.,  Sta- 
tistics of  Mines,  1873,  242-64;  Sloan,  Gazetteer  of  Utah,  1874,  1884,  passim; 
Salt  Lake  Contributor,  i.,  passim;  Id.,  u.  13-16,  27-32,  43-86,  92,  94,  110^ 
115-16,   142,  159.  179-80,  209-10,  222,  239-46,  270-3,  287,  302,  333,  350, 
367-9;  Id,  iii  61-3;  Id.,  ir.  181-3,  276-8,  320,  352-3,  383-8;  JuveiUU  In- 
structor, 1869,  et  seq.;  California  Ann.  Mng  Review,  154;  Cat.  and  Nev.  R.  R. 
Prospectus,  9;  Cat.  State  Register,  1857.  116;  Coast  Review,  1872-9,  passim; 
Mining  Review,   1876,  25;   Fisher,  Advertiser*s  Guide,   100-1;  Id.,  Amer. 
Slatis.  Annual,  1854,  101,  103,  114;  Directory  Salt  Lake  City,  1869,  passim; 
Id.,  Utah,  1879-60,  passim;  Graham,  Utah  Directory,  passim;  Directory  Pac. 
Coast,  1871-3,  38-42, 149-63,  413-29;  Histor.  Magaxine,  iii.  85;  Price,  Two 
Americas,  259-63;  Patterson,  Who  Wrote  the  Book  qf  Mormon  t  Petlengill, 
Newspaper  Directory,  185-6.    From  hundreds  of  newspapers,  I  select  the 
following:   8.  L.  City,  Deseret  News,  1869-61;  Tribune,  1871-84;  both  too 
voluminous  to  be  quoted  in  detail;  Herald,  1877,  Mar.  24,  May  12,  June  13, 
16,  Sept  12, 29,  Oct  31,  Not.  3,  7,  17,  21,  Dec.  12,  22;  1878,  Jan.  9,  16,  33, 
Mar.  20, 23,  30,  Apr.  13,  17,  Sept  10,  13,  14,  26,  Oct  3,  Nov.  22,  Dec.  8,  15, 
22,  29;  1879,  Jan.  1,  Apr.  1,  3,  6,  May  2,  24,  29,  June  21,  July  18,  19,  Aug. 
9,  Sept  2, 6,  7, 21, 24,  25,  26,  Oct  14,17,18,  22,  Nov.  9,  12,  26^  Dec  6, 16, 
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19,  28;  1880,  Jan.  1,  3,  10,  17,  28,  Feb.  4,  12,  Jane  17,  July  29,  Ang.  12,  19, 

22,  26,  Sept.  16;  1881,  Mar.  17,  24,  31,  June  2,  23,  30,  July  28,  Oct  6,  Nov. 
17;  1882,  Jan.  12;  DaUy  Independent,  1878,  Feb.  22;  DaUy  Telegraph,  1D39, 
Jan.  21,  Mar.  22.  May  16,  18,  29,  July  8,  20,  25,  Nov.  30.  Dec.  19;  1870, 
Mar.  28,  Apr.  14;  1878,  Jan.  1;  Western  Mining  OazeUe,  1880,  Aug.  23,  Sept. 

1.  8,  l.\  29,  Oct.  6,  20,  27,  Nov.  10.  20,  Dec.  2o;  Daily  JJaU,  1876,  Jan.  6, 
15,  25;  Anti-Polygamy  Standai-d,  June  1,  1880;  Grocer,  1882,  June  1,  3; 
Utah  lievlno,  1871.  May  9,  10,  Aug.  1,  Sept.  2,  4.  6.  13.  10, 18, 21, 23, 24, 25, 

26,  Oct.  27;  1872,  Jan.  4,  11.  30,  Feb.  10,  13;  Corinne,  Utah,  Reporter,  July 
17,  1869;  Ogden  Freeman,  1879,  Feb.  21,  28;  Junction,  1879,  Ang.  27,  Sept 
30;  S'dver  lieef  Mintr,  1879,  M^  14,  June  1,  4,  14,  25,  July  9*  19,  30,  Aug. 
13,  Dec  27;  1880,  Jan.  10,  17,  Feb.  14,  28;  1881,  June  8,  Oct.  15,  2D,  Dec 
31;  1882,  Jan.  21.  Mar.  15;  San  Francisco,  AUa,  1869-85;  JiuUetin,  1S69-S5; 
Call,  1869-85;  all  too  voluminous  to  quote  in  detail;  Chronicle,  1869,  Jan. 

23,  30;  1872,  Aug.  25,  Sept  29;  1873,  Oct  6;  1878,  July  17;  1880,  July  24. 
Oct.  14,  Nov.  6,  14,  28;  1881,  Sept  4;  1882,  Jan.  1,  17,  Feb.  25,  Aug.  22; 
1883,  Apr.  25,  Aug.  28;  1884,  Jan.  16,  27,  Feb.  21,  June  2,  Nov.  23;  1835. 
Jan.  13,  20,  31,  Feb.  3,  15,  Mar.  6.  24,  Apr.  21,  30,  May  3,  10,  23;  Ejatm- 
iner,  1800,  Jan.  30,  June  11,  Oct  24,  30,  Nov.  1,  4,  18;  1871,  Feb.  1,  17,  21, 
Mar.  2;  1872,  Jan.  27,  Mar.  4,  7;  1874,  Nov.  13.  Dec  19;  1877,  Nov.  30; 
1879,  Mar.  6,  May  7;  DaUy  Herald,  1809,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  6,  11,  21,  M:iy  5.  9, 
13,  19,  Juue  26,  Aug.  17;  Golden  Era,  1809,  July  17,  24;  1871,  Oct  8;  ltS72, 
Mar.  31,  Sept  22;  1874,  Sept  27;  1878,  Jan.  12;  1870,  Dec  27;  ISSO,  May 
15;  MonUor,  1869,  Mar.  27;  News  Letter,  1869.  May  15;  1870,  Dec  17;  1874, 
June  27;  Abend  Post,  1869,  Feb.  19,  June  10;  1870.  Jan.  12;  1872,  May  12.), 
June  8,  Dec  24;  1873,  Jan-  15,  Apr.  23,  Aug.  9,  Sept.  8,  16,  26,  Oct  2,  7, 
17,  21,  Nov.  11,  Dec  29;  1874,  Jan.  29,  Apr.  4,  June  3,  Sept  22;  1875,  Jan. 

22,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  12,  May  28,  June  10;  1876,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  6,  Dec.  15;  1877, 
Feb.  21,  1378,  Feb.  18.  Nov.  13,  30;  1879,  Mar.  18,  Dec.  22;  Occident,  \S7i), 
Apr.  20;  iitock  Report,  1874,  Aug.  4;  1875,  Apr,  20;  1876,  Sept  17;  1879, 
Jan.  17.  Aug.  9.  Nov.  13.  27;  1880,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  5,  Jkinc  8,  July  24;  1881, 
Feb,  10;  Times,  1869,  Jan.  1,  8,  12,  15,  26.  Feb.  11,  19,  Mar.  2,  6, 10.  11,  17, 

23,  30,  Apr.  21,  May  8,  10,  11,  15,  17.  18,  19.  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  June  9, 
July  6,  9,  28.  30.  Aug.  10.  17,  19,  24,  Sept  6,  17,  29,  Oct  9,  15;  Courier  dt 
San  Francisco,  1869,  Dec  15;  1870,  June  11;  1871,  Mar.  4;  Journal  of  Com- 
me.'ce,  1876,  Nov.  8;  Pacific,  1873,  Mar.  13,  Apr.  3;  Pacific  Rural  Pres^,  1879, 
May  3;  JJirecton/,  1873,  36-7;  Scientific  and  Alining  Press,  1870,  Jan.  15, 
Sept  3,  Nov.  26;  1871,  Oct  8,  28;  1872,  Feb.  3,  Mar.  9,  30,  Apr.  13.  Oct 
19;  1873,  Jan.  18,  Feb.  15,  22,  Mar.  1,  8,  Apr.  6,  May  31,  July  17,  Aujj.  9, 
Oct.  4,  11;  Commercial  IJerald  aiul  Market  Review,  1871,  Mar.  24,  Aug.  11; 
1874,  June  18;  1877,  Sept.  6;  Pacific  Baptist,  1875,  May  6,  13,  20,  Nov.  11; 
Pacijic  Churchman,  1870,  Aug.  25;  Christian  Union^  Jan.  14, 1875;  Pae.  Ad- 
veHiser,  Dec.  21.  1872;  Pioneer,  1872,  Aug.  15,  Nov.  21.  Dec.  5;  Po>4,  187'2, 
Apr.  11,  12.  May  8.  July  3;  1873,  Apr.  9.  Aug.  7,  16,  Sept  25,  Oct  9;  1875. 
Jan.  22,  Mar.  11,  Apr.  13,  24;  1876,  Jan.  11,  Apr.  1,  May  3,  July  K\  1877; 
Apr.  4,  May  3,  4,  Aug.  30,  Sept.  1,  17,  29;  1878,  Apr.  4;  1879,  May  17,  Nov. 

24,  Dec  30;  1884,  Mar.  27;  Slock  Exchange,  Apr.  10,  Sept  6.  1877;  Vanity 
Fair,  Nov.  12,  1881;  Visitor,  May  24,  1873;  Gal,  Christ,  Adv:^ca!e,  1869, 
Nov.  11;  1870,  Apr.  28,  Au^.  4;  1871,  Jan.  19;  1872,  Aug.  15;  1874.  Aug. 

27,  Sept  3;  Sacramento  Union,  1869-85,  too  voluminous  to  be  quo  led  in  dc» 
tail;  Sacramento  Bet,  1869,  May  24,  25;  1878,  Nov.  2;  1879,  Dec  6;  18S0, 
Feb.  28;  San  Rafael  Wy  Herald,  1877,  Jan.  11;  Sonora  Union  Democrat, 
Nov.  15,  1879;  San  Josi  Mercury,  Nov.  23,  1871;  Id,,  Pioneer,  Mar.  3,  1877; 
Dec.  11.  1879,  Jan.  1,  1880;  Id.,  Herald,  1877,  Apr.  12,  13,  16,  May  8,  Aug, 
29,  30;  Castroville  Argus,  Mar.  27, 18G9;  Independence  Inyo  Independent,  Nov. 

2.  1878;  MaHposa  OazetU,  Apr.  3,  1875,  Sept  8,  1877,  Oct  12, 1878,  Jan.  25, 
1»79;  ralfejo  Daily  Chronicle,  May  14,  29,  1880;  Truchee  Republican,  May 
11,  1872;  JJaker^eld  Californian,  Nov.  25,  1880;  Chieo  Butte  Record,  Sept 
4,  1875;  Crescent  City  Courier,  1879,  Feb.  19,  Deo.  17;  Dutch  Flat  Forum, 
Sept  6,  1877;  QUroy  Advocate,  May  12,  1877,  Nov.  2,  1878;  UeahMnayEn' 
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ierpriae,  Feb.  9,  Sept.  e,  1867;  Id.,  Jiusaian  River  Flag,  Sept.  13,  1877; 
LaktpoH  Lake  Democrat,  1877,  Sept.  6,  22;  Los  Angeles  Wy  Star,  Sept.  8, 
1877;  Id,,  Wy  Express,  1877,  May  26,  Sept.  1;  Id.,  Eveniitg  Express,  1879, 
Sept.  18;  1884,  Jan.  2,  Mar.  31,  Apr.  5;  Marin  Co.  Journal,  Aug.  21,  1879; 
AfarysviUe  Dy  Appeal,  Sept.  6,  1870;  Monterey  Democrat,  Sept.  1,  1877; 
Napa  Register,  1877,  Sept.  1,  8,  29;  1878,  Feb.  9;  Oakland  Tribune,  Jan.  9, 
1877;  Petaluma  Argus,  July  27,  1877;  Id,,  Courier,  Sept.  6, 1877;  Red  Bluff 
Sentinel,  Sept.  8,  1877,  Jan.  26,  1878;  San  Buenaventura  Free  Press,  Sept. 
8,  1877,  Jan.  19,  1878,  June  28,  1879;  San  Diego  News,  1877,  Apr.  17,  May 
7,  Ang.  25,  30,  Sept.  6,  11;  Id,,  Union,  Dec.  25,  1873,  May  31,  1877;  Santa 
Cruz  Courier,  Sept.  7,  1877;  Id.,  Sentinel,  Sept.  8,  1877;  Santa  Rosa  Wy 
Times,  Sept.  6,  1877;  Sonoma  Democrat,  June  29,  1878,  July  19,  1879; 
Stockton  Independent,  1877,  May  12,  Jane  16,  July  14,  Ang.  4,  Sept.  1,  Nov. 
24,  1878,  June  29;  1879,  Apr.  2,  Aug.  8,  Nov.  18,  Dec  6;  1881,  Sept.  30,  Oct. 
3,  Nov.  1;  1883,  Jan.  1;  Suisun  Republican,  Sept.  6,  1877,  Sept.  4,  1879; 
dkicUi  Democrat,  1877,  Sept.  8,  29;  Yuba  Wy  Banner,  Nov.  2,  1878;  Ana- 
heim Gazette,  1877,  May  12,  June  2,  Sept.  8,  15;  Antioch  Ledger,  1874,  Nov. 
14;  1877,  May  12,  26,  Sept.  1;  Jackson  Amador  Ledger,  1877,  Sept  8.  22; 
Roseburg  PkUndealer,  1877,  May  26,  Oct.  6;  1879,  Aug.  16;  Yuma  Sentinel, 
Sept.  8,  22,  1877,  July  26,  1879;  Quincy  Plumas  National,  July  16,  1870; 
Austin,  Nev.,  Reese  Riv.  Reveille,  Sept.  13,  1872,  Aug.  9,  1879;  Lyon  Co, 
Times,  Sept.  4,  1877;  Carson  Valley  News,  May  30,  1879;  Carson  Appeal, 
1873,  Feb.  9,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  20;  1874,  June  3;  1875,  Mar.  18,  July  27;  1880, 
Apr.  1;  BelmmU  Courier,  Nov.  11,  1876;  Carson  State  Register,  1871,  Mar.  4, 
11,  Oct.  27,  Nov.  12,  23;  1872,  Feb.  6,  Apr.  16,  Oct.  11.  Nov.  8;  Id,,  City 
THbune,  Sept  26.  1879;  Cherry  Creek  White  Pine  News,  Mar.  19,  1881; 
Como  Sentinel,  July  9,  1864;  Dayton  Lyon  County  Sentinel,  July  16,  1864; 
Elko  Independent,  1869.  Aug.  18,  Sept.  22,  Oct.  6,  13,  Nov.  10;  1870,  Jan. 
26,  May  4,  June  4,  25;  1871,  July  16.  Sept.  9,  30,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  23;  1872, 
Mar.  2.  Aug.  10,  Dec.  28;  1873.  Jan.  IS,  Jane  22;  1879,  Jan.  31,  Aug.  17; 
Ettreka  Daily  Leader,  1880.  June  28;  Id.,  Sentinel,  1871,  June  13,  27,  Oct.  31; 

1872,  Mar.  17;  1875,  Jan.  23;  1878,  Nov.  9;  1879,  Jh,a,  30;  1882,  Feb.  11, 
Mar.  7.  July  14;  Gold  liiU  News,  1869,  June  5;  1871,  May  8;  1874,  Jan.  30; 
1875,  Feb.  24,  Mar.  14;  1876,  Apr.  10;  1877.  Apr.  7,  16,  May  17,  June  1,  8, 
July  17,  Aug.  29,  30,  Sept.  1,  19,  27;  1878,  Mar.  15,  Apr.  22,  July  31;  1881, 
Juntj  24,  July  19,  Oct.  23;  Pioche  Journal,  Jaly  29,  1875;  Id,,  Daily  Record, 

1873,  Feb.  18,  25;  Reno  OazeUe,  1877,  May  5,  Sept,  15,  22;  J878,  Jan.  4, 
Nov.  14;  1880,  Dec  6;  1881,  Nov.  12;  18S2,  Jan.  24,  Mar.  30,  Apr.  13,  Aug. 

6.  26;  1883.  Jan.  24,  31,  Apr.  17;  Id,,  State  Journal,  1876,  Dec  23;  1877, 
Sept.  22;  1879,  June  18;  1880,  Aug.  3,  20;  Ruby  HiU  Mining  News,  Sept.  19, 
1881;  Tuscarofa  Times-Review,  1879,  Feb.  1,  2,  3,  4.  23,  May  10,  June  17, 
Aug.  29;  Unionville  Silver  StaU,  Dec  23,  1871;  Virginia  City  Eveng  Chroni- 
cle, \%11,  May  4,  15,  Aug.  30,  Sept.  3,  8,  10;  Territorial  Enterprise,  Nov.  25, 
1809;  Winnemucea  Silver  State,  Apr.  3,  1876,  Mar.  1879,  Aug.  1882;  1878, 
Nov.  16;  1879,  July  11,  Ang.  29;  Bois^,  Id,,  Republican,  Sept.  20,  1884;  Id,, 
Statesman,  1870,  June  25,  Sept.  24;  1872,  Jan.  6,  June  1;  1873,  Jan.  4,  Feb. 
1,  15,  July  12;  1874,  July  11;  1876,  Mar.  18;  1879,  Mar.  4,  Aug.  16,  Nov. 
29;  Bonanza  City  Yankee  Fork  Herald,  Sept.  25,  1879;  Oxford  Idaho  Enter- 
prise, 1879,  Sept.  11,  18,  Oct.  16,  30;  Silver  CUy  Avalanche,  1870,  Sept.  17; 

1872,  May  4;  1873,  Dec  6;  1875.  Mar.  2;  1876,  Feb.  22,  26;  1877,  Sept.  8, 
15;  Omahci,  Neb.,  New  West,  Dec  1879;  Prescott,  Ariz,,  Miner,  1872,  May  4; 

1873,  Jan.  18,  25,  Mar.  8,  May  17;  1875,  June  4,  Aug.  27;  1870,  Dec.  22; 
1877,  Jan.  26,  May  18,  June  15,  Aug.  31,  Sept.  14,  Oct  26;  1878,  Dec  13; 
1879,  May  9;  Tucson  Fronterizo,  Jan.  27,  1882;  Galveston,  Tex,,  Daily  Netcs, 
Dec  1,  1884;  Id,,  Herald,  in  Watsonville  Pajaronian,  Apr.  4,  1878;  WaUa 
Walla  Statesman,  May  24,  1879;  Port  Townsend  Democ,  Press,  Sept.  4,  Oct 
3,  1879;  Seattle  Intelligencer,  Nov.  15,  1869;  Puget  Sound  Wy  Courrier,  Sept 

7,  1877;  Olympia,  Wash,,  Standard,  Sept  8,  1877,  Aug.  15, 1879:  Id,,  Traft- 
script,  Aug.  15,  1874;  Vancouver  Register,  June  11,  1875;  Portland,  Or., 
Deutsche  ZeUung,  1871,  Sept  23,  Oct  28;  1872,  Aug.  31;  1876,  Oct  21; 
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1877.  Apr.  28,  Jane  2,  23,  Joly  14,  Oct.  6;  1879,  Mar.  8,  Oct  25,  Dec  13, 
20;  /d.,  Wy  Standard,  1877,  Apr.  27,  Sept  7;  Id.,  Herald,  July  10,  1870, 
Mar.  21,  1872,  Oct  27,  1874,  Jnno20, 1878;  Id.,  Eveng  Ttlegram,  1879,  Sept 
8,  Dec.  8;  Id,,  Pac.  Chrwt.  Advocate,  July  24,  1879;  Ashland  Tidings,  Se^t 
7,  1877,  Nov.  15, 1878;  Astoria  Astorian,  1880,  Apr.  23,  Oct  20;  Eugene  Ciy, 
Or,,  State  Journal,  Ang.  23,  1879;  Jacksonville  Demoe,  Twnes,  1877,  S^t  7, 
28,  Oct  5;  Albany  States  Bights  Democ,  Sept  5,  1879;  Salem,  Or.,  States- 
mctn.  Mar.  13, 1875,  May  18, 1877,  May  12,  1879;  Virginia  Oi^f,  Monta,  Mad- 
isonian,  Jane  23,  1877;  Deer  Lodge  New  NcrthweU,  1870,  Sept  23;  1873, 
Feb.  22;  Hdena  Dy  OasBetU,  1872,  Feb.  17,  Apr.  30,  May  1;  1873,  Nov.  25; 
Id.,  Herald,  1873,  Dec  11;  1876,  Mar.  23,  Sept  14;  N.  T.  Tribwne,  in  Cala- 
veras Chronicle,  Oct  6,  1877;  N.  T.  Herald,  1882,  Jan.  30,  Feb.  13;  Id.,  in 
Independence  Independent,  Aug.  16,  1879;  Panamd  Star  and  Herald,  Nov. 
18,  1869,  Jane  7,  1873,  Apr.  1,  1875,  Nov.  14^  1877;  Meaaeo  Diario  OJSdal, 
2d  foL»  1880,  ] 
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Aaronio,  prietthood  of,  341-2. 
Abiquio,  ofttiTea  with  expedt.  177t,  0. 
Abrahams,  Levi,  assault  on,  691. 
Adams,  Bunabas  L.,  pioneer  ol  *47, 

272. 
Adams,  Esra,  laid  oat  town  alto,  812; 

crist-mQl  of,  327. 
Aoams,  Geo.  J.,  missionary,  402. 
Adams,  James,  regent  of  nniTorsitj, 

146. 
Adams,  J.  M.,  missionary,  402. 
Adoption  for  eternity,  dogma  of,  361. 
Agncnltural  and  Mannfaotttring  oo. 

moorporated,  608. 
Agricmtare,   oonmranity  farm,   147; 

irrigation,  679-80,  722-4;  products 

and  yield,  720-2;  character  of  soil, 

724;  annnal  fairs,  724-5. 
Agnas  Calientes.    See  Cunant  Creek. 
Aitken,  murder  of,  1857,  562>3. 
Alexander,  Col,  strategio  moTement 

of,  515;  his  retreat,  515-16. 
AUen,  Elder,  tarred  and   feathered 

1833,  100. 
Allen,  Capt.,  laises  Mormon  battL, 

241. 
Allen,  Charles,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Allen,  Ira,  settler  atHyrum,  598. 
Allen,  Bufus,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Allen,  W.  C,  settles  in  Arizona,  693. 
Allred,  James,  at  Sevier  River,  316. 
AUred,  W.  M.,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Alpine  City  founded,  318. 
Alta,  mining  town,  699. 
American  Fork  founded,  312;  mill  at, 

837;  incorporated,  450. 
American  Fork  dist,  mines  of,  value, 

743. 
Amherst,  conference  at,  1832,  90. 
Ancient   Bluff  Buins,  Mormons  at, 

255. 
Anderson,  Capt.,  acts  In  fight  at  Nan- 

voo,  229;  death  of,  230. 
Anderson,  Andrew,  miss,  to  Austca- 

lia,410. 

Haz.UxAB.  flO 


Anderson,  James  P.,  settler  in  Bea 
ver  CO.,  598. 

Anderson,  Koamos,  murder  of,  569. 

Angel,  Truman  O.,  pioneer  of  '47, 272 

Anthon,  Prof.,  characters  submitted 
to,  1828,  49;  letter  from,  1S34,  49- 
50. 

Ansa,  Capt,  expeds  of,  1774-5,  8. 

Apostles,  first  quorum  chosen,  1835, 
111;  duties,  344-6. 

Appleby,  Wm  J.,  univ.  regent,  709. 

Arizona,  Mcnmon  settlements,  693-4. 

Arkansas,  emigrant  party  at  S.  L., 
545;  ill  feeling  towards,  547;  mas- 
sacre of,  1857, 550>9. 

Armstrong,  Q.  W.,  Ind.  agent,  478; 
promotes  canal  co.,  483. 

Arvard,  Be  S.,  excom.,  126-7. 

Ashley,  Col,  acta  in  Haun's  mill  trag- 
edy, 128. 

Ashley,  Wm  H.,  trapping  expedt. 
1825,  21-2. 

Atchison,  Ma]. -gen. ,  acts  against  Mor- 
mons, 122-i3;  resigns,  130. 

Attwood,  Millen,  pioneer  -  of  '47,  272. 

Auerbach  Bros,  merchants,  persecu- 
tion of,  654. 

Australia,  miss,  work  in,  410. 

Authorities  quot  d,  332,  366,  388-93» 
436-8,  637-40,  77()-84. 

Axtell,  S.  B.,  apptd  guvr«  667. 


B 

Babbitt,  Almon,  missionary,  402. 
Babbitt,  A.  W.,  del  to  congress,  444; 

seat  refused,  452;  sec.  of  ter.,  462. 
Backenstos,  J.  B.,  col  of  legion,  147. 
Badger,  Rodney,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Baines,  John  R.,  biog.,  700. 
Baker  Jesse,  presdt  of  elders,  199. 
Baker,  Jos.,  settler  at  Mendon,  597. 
Baldwin,  Caleb,  trial  of,  and  sentence, 

131. 
Baldwin,  Wheeler,  sent  to  Missouri 

1831.84. 
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Bally  Jo8.»  mianonaiy,  402. 

Ballantine  Bioh.,  mus.  to  Galcatte, 
410. 

Ballinger,  Jean  0.,  settles  in  Arinma, 
693. 

Banking,  765-6. 

Banks,  Jno.,  P^^dt  of  Edinburgh 
conference,  409. 

Bannacks,  the,  defeat  of,  1663,  631; 
treaty  with,  634. 

Baptism,  ceremony,  337-8. 

Barker,  John  D.,  sheriff  1848, 287. 

Barnes,  L.,  missionary,  402. 

Barnett,  John  T.,  regent  of  nniver- 
sity,  146. 

Barney,  Lewis,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Bambam,  C.  D.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Bamum,  Henry,  house  at  Peva,  695. 

Baron  la  Hontan,  fables  of,  1689,  18, 
19. 

Barrett,  Wm,  miss,  to  Australia,  410. 

Bartholomew,  James,  founds  Fayette, 
601. 

Bartleson,  J.,  expedt.  of,  1841,  29. 

Barton,  Joseph,  oiog.,  700. 

Baskin,  R.  N.,  attv  in  Lee  trial,  665. 

Bateman,  Wm,  at  Mtn  Meadows  mas- 
sacre, 651. 

Bates,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  665. 

Bates,  Marcellus,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Battle  Creek.    See  Pleasant  Grove. 

Beadle,  J.  H.,  L\fe  in  Utah,  637. 

Beanfield,  shooting  of,  629. 

Bear  Hunter,  Chief,  killed,  631. 

Bear  River,  course,  20;  saJtness,  30; 
battle  at,  1863,  631-2. 

Bear  River  Bay,  surveyed,  465. 

Beaumont,  Charles,  trader,  255. 

Beaver  City,  emimnts  at,  648;  Lee 
trial,  665;  founding,  698;  cotyseat, 
609;  population,  1880,  705. 

B^ver  coty,  judicial  dist,  639;  set- 
tlements, 698-9;  sulphur-beds,  739. 

Beaver  Coty  Record,  newspaper,  716. 

Beaver  Enterprise,  newspaper,  716. 

Beaver  River,  attraction  of,  698. 

Beckwith,  Lt  £.  G.,  in  Gunnison 
party,  468. 

Beddle,  John,  founds  Eden,  601. 

Beebe,  Calvin,  of  council  of  twelve, 
108. 

Belden,  Joeiah,  in  Bartleson  party 
1841,  29;  Higt,  Statement,  29,  30. 

Bellows,  John,  of  Gunnison  party, 
470. 

Belnap,  Gilbert,  marshal  at  Ogden 
1851,  308. 

Bennett,  J.  C,  chancellor  of  univer- 
sity, 146;  Hitt,  qf  the  Saints,  crit. 
on,  149-53. 


Bennett,  Samuel,  regent  of  oniTmslty, 
146. 

Benson,  Alva,  settles  at  Hymm,  606. 

Benson,  EzraTaft,  holds  service,  1847, 
263;  messenger  to  Pratt,  268;  ]^o- 
neer  of  '47,  282;  lays  out  town  site, 
312;  apostle  1844-69,  345;  grant 
to,  451;  of  oonncU  1861,  458;  pro- 
motes water  co.,  483;  settles  at 
Millvaie,  698;  bi<^.,  675-6. 

Bent,  Samuel,  of  h^h  council,  198; 
missionary,  402. 

Bemhisel,  D.,  special  agent  1850, 325. 

Bernlusel,  J.  M.,  to  draught  oonatitn- 
tion,  440;  del.  to  congress,  484; 
university  regent,  709. 

Berry,  John,  attacked  by  Inds,  474. 

Berubisel,  Dr  J,  M.,  committee  to 
govr,  174.  ^..,—  V 

Booth,  Ezra,  sent  to  Missouri  1831,^ 
84;  apostatizes,  89. 

Boggs,  Francis,  pioneer  of  'tl,  272. 

Boggs,  L.  W.,  hostility  to  Mc^mons, 
100;  treachery  of,  102-3;  govr  of 
Mo.,  116;  refuses  help  to  Mormons, 
123-4;  tactics  of,  128-^;  attempt 
to  assassinate,  166. 

Bolton,  Curtis  E. ,  miss,  to  France,  41 1. 

Bordeaux,  James,  occupying  Fort 
Laramie  1847,  255. 

Boreman,  Judge,  presdt  at  trials  of 
J.  Lee,  564-5. 

Botsford,  Dan.,  missionary,  402. 

Bountiful,  town,  700. 

Box  Elder  coty,  organized,  450;  Ju- 
dicial dist,  639;  coty  seat,  609. 

Box  Elder  Creek,  settlement  at^  317. 

Boyer,  Peter,  testimony  of,  61. 

Boynton,  John  F.,  apoatie  1835-8, 
344-5. 

Bracken,  Levi,  magistrate  1848,  287. 

Bradley,  G.  W.,  founds  Moroni,  601. 

Braman,  S.,  missionary,  402. 

Brandebury,  L.  H.,  chief  justice  of 
ter.,  456;  disputes  with,  458-60. 

Brandon,  G.  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Brannan,  Sam.,  letter  of,  210;  odany 
of,  213,  693,  642;  meets  party  to 
Utah,  256. 

Brassfield,  Newton,  murder  of,  626-7. 

Brewster,  Elder,  goes  to  Iowa,  642. 

Bridffer,  James,  cusoovers  Great  Salt 
LsSce,  19-20;  trading  poet  of,  268. 

Brings,  E.  C,  Josephite  missiooaiy. 


Brigham  Gty,   founded,    318;    ootgr 

seat,  618,  702. 
Brigham  Young  Express  Co.,  601-2. 
Brimhall,  Gea,  representative  1851» 

458. 
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British  India,  van.  work  in,  410. 
Broochns,  Peny  £.,  associate  jadg»<»f 

ter.,  466;  disputes  with,  456-6a 
Brockman,  Rev.,  acts  in  a  fight  at 

Naavoo,  228-31. 
•'Brooklyn,''  charterad  for  Gal.,  218. 
Broun,  Capt.,  with  detachment  in 

valley,  1M7,  264. 
Brown,  Benj.,  missionary,  402. 
Brown,  Qeo.,  pioneer  of  47,  272. 
Brown,  Hiram,  excommunicated,  167* 
Brown,  J.,  ascent  of  Twin  Peaks  1847, 

26S. 
Brown,  James,  bishop,  290;  porchases 

Goodyear  tract,  307;  lesisktor,  458. 
Brown,  John,  pioneer  of  47,  272;  cut 

off  from  church,  300. 
Brown,  N.  T.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Brown»  P.,  missionary,  402. 
Brown,  Samnel,  acts  at  election,  120. 
Browning,  James  O.,  representative 

1851  458. 
/BidweU,  J.,' in  Bartleson  party  1841, 
/      29;  Co/i/brnto,  i^^-^,  29-30. 
'    Big  Blowout  Mine,  iron  deposits,  735. 
Big  GaAon  Creek,  woollen-mills  on, 

732. 
Big  Elk,  Chief,  negotiations  with,  237. 
Bigler,   Jacob  G.,   magistrate  1848, 

BilUngs,  Alfred  K.,  founds  settlement^ 
601. 

Billings,  G.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Billings,  Titus,  to  dispose  of  church 
property  1831,  88. 

Bingham,  mining  town,  699. 

Birmingham,  work  at,  406-7. 

Bishop,  Francis  G. ,  missionary,  402. 

Bishop,  W.  W. ,  atty  in  Lee  tnal,  465. 

Black,  Adam,  acts  towards  Mormons, 
122. 

Black,  Qeo.  A.»  sec.  of  ter.,  661. 

Black  Hill,  Mormons  arrive  at,  265. 

Black,  J.  S.,  settles  at  Deaeret,  601. 

Blacky  priest,  miss,  to  Ireland,  410. 

Blair,  Seth  M.,  U.  S.  atty  of  ter.,  456. 

Blakslee,  Jas,  missionary,  402. 

Blodffett,  Edgar,  del  to  Wash.,  447. 

Blooa  atonement,  theory  of,  340. 

Buchanan,  Presdt,  policy  of,  529. 

Buckmaster,  Col,  allays  fury  of  citi- 
zens, 190. 

Buffington,  Jos.,  chief  justice  of  ter., 
456. 

Bullion  production,  741. 

Bullock,  Issac,  settles  at  Fort  Supply, 
595. 

Bunch-grass,  value  of,  728. 

Burgess,  Harrison,  councillor  S.  L. 
City  1851.  45a 


Burk,  John  M.,  signs  memorial,  134. 
Bumham  Jas,  misssonary  to  Wales 

1840,409. 
Bums,  Lt,  attacked  by  Inds,  475. 
Burr,    David   H.,    surveyor-general, 

485. 
Burton,  Louis,  in  Wolfskill  expedi. 

1830,24. 
Burton,  Col  R.,  corps  of  obnervation, 

512;   actions  in   Morrisite  defeat, 

616-18;  collector  internal  revenue, 

619. 
Burton,  R.  F.,  works  of,  587. 
Burton,  E.  T.,   built  wooUen-milli, 

732. 
Busby,  Jos.,  grant  to,  488. 
Butler,  John  lb,  ffrant  to,  609. 
Butterfield,  Jodab,  presdt  of 

ties,  199. 
Byard,  £.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 


Cache  ooty,  judicial  dist,  539;  origin 

of  name,  596;  coty  seat,  608;  setSa- 

ments  in,  702. 
Cache  Valley  surveyed,  464. 
Cahoon,  Reynolds,  sent  to  Missouri 

1831,  84. 
Caine,  John  T. ,  sec.  of  order  of  Enoch, 

361;  presents  constitution  to  con- 
gress, 687. 
Cairns,  Jno.,  miss,  to  Scotland  1843, 

409. 
Calder,  D.  O.,  sec  of  order  of  Enoch, 

361;  biog.,  776. 
Caldwell  ooty.  Mormons  remove  to, 

117. 
California,  emigrations  to,  210,  213, 

297-304,  320;  Mormon  settlements 

in,  592-3,  693;  Gladdenites  leave 

for,  644. 
California  volunteers,  arrival  of,  1862, 

611-12. 
Call,  Anson,  settles  at  Fillmore,  314; 

builds  fort,  601. 
Campbell,  murder  of,  472. 
Campbell,  A.  G.,  del.  to  congress,  447; 

certificate  granted  to,  688. 
Campbell,  Bm>t  L.,  university  regent. 

Camp  Douglas,  U.  S.  troops  at,  659. 
Camp  Floyd,  troops  at,  537;  sale  of 

supplies,  575-6;  Cal.  vols  at,  612L 
Camp  Rawlins,  U.  S.  troops  at,  659; 

bad  conduct  of,  660. 
Camp  Scott,  winter  at,  520-1. 
Canada,  missionary  work  in,  403*5. 
Canals,  acts  to  construct,  607. 
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Cannon,  Geo.  Q.,  apostle,  845;  biog., 
434;  choeen  senator,  605;  director 
Z.  G.  M.  I.,  652;  amsted,  663; 
deL  to  congress,  666;  presided  at 
B.  Tonng's  funeral,  671-2;  on 
Young's  character,  673;  elected 
oooncillor,  680;  certificate  of  elec- 
tion refused,  688;  publishes  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  715. 

Carbonate  mine,  745. 

Cardenas,  Garcia  Lopez  de,  ezpedt.  of, 
1540,  1-5;  map  of  route,  5. 

Care^,  Wm  C,  at^  in  Lee  trial,  665. 

Carlm,  Gov.  T.,  friendly  to  Mormons, 
155. 

Carlin,  Thomas,  causes  trouble  at 
NauTOO,  227-9. 

Cam,  Elder,  ord.  to  leave  Berlin,  411 

Carrington,  Albert,  ascends  Twin 
Peaks,  265;  pioneer  *47,  272;  apos- 
tle, 345;  draughts  constitution,  440; 
assessor,  443;  university  regent^ 
709;  biog.,  775. 

Carrying  co.  established  1849,  298. 

Carson,  Geo.,  attacked  by  Inds,  477. 

Carson,  Kit,  in  Fremont's  ezpedt. 
1343,33. 

Carson  coty  defined,  591. 

Carson  Valley,  colony  at,  505;  settle- 
ments in,  590-2;  mines  of,  748. 

Carthage,  actions  of  authorities,  170- 
1;  death  of  J.  Smith  at,  175-83; 
meeting  at,  211;  trouble  at,  225. 

Carthage  Greys  act  at  death  of 
Smith,  178^81. 

Carter,  John  S.,  sent  on  nussion  1834, 
104. 

Carter,  Simeon,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84;  of  council  of  twelve,  108. 

Carter,  Wm,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84;  turns  first  furrow  at  Salt  Lake, 
261;  pioneer '47,  272. 

Carter,  Wm  F.,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 
410. 

Case,  James,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Castle  Valley,  coal  deposits  in,  737. 

Caulfield,  of  Gunnison  par^,  470. 

Cave  mine,  745. 

Cedar  City,  furnace  at,  817;  iron- 
works, 327;  incorporated,  450;  em- 
igrants at,  548;  population,  706. 

Central  Paoifio  E.  B.,  building  of, 
753^. 

Centreville^  founded,  305-7;  mills  at, 
327. 

Chama  River,  ezpedt  at,  1776,  9. 

Chamberlain,  8.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Chapman,  Jacob  K.,  missionary,  402. 

Chariton  River,  Mormons  at,  1846, 
222. 


Charter  for  NauToo  granted  1840, 141^ 
Chase,  Darwin,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Cheesley,  A.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Chipman,  Stephen,  laid  out  town  slte^ 

Church,  H.  W.,  missionary,  402. 
Cibola.    See  ZunL 
Cincinnati,  missionaries  at,  78^  999. 
Circleville,  founded,  601;  co^  aeat* 

608. 
Cisneros,  I.  P.,  in  ezpedt  1776-7,  9. 
Civil  govmt,  need  of,  439. 
Clapp  Benj.,  missionary,  402;  ooan- 

cDlor,  450. 
Clark,  Gen.,  peisecntion  of  Mormons, 

130-3. 
Clark,  Isaac,  Judge  of  probate  1848^ 

287. 
Clark,  W.  0.,  missionary,  402^ 
Clawson,  H.  B.,  biog.,  653. 
Clay  coty,    refiige   taken  in,    ISSSy 

102;  treatment  115. 
Clayton,  F.  R.,  editor,  716. 
Clayton,  Wm.  clerk  to  Smith,  83; 

pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Climate,  691. 
Clinton,  Jeter,  councillor  S.  Lw  Gtj 

1851,  450. 
Cloward,  T.  P.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Clnff,  Harvey  H.,  biog.,  776. 
Coal   discovered    1851,    317;    Green 

River  basin,  322;  Summit  coty,  594. 
Coal  mines  of  ter.,  value,  736-8. 
Coalville,  settlement  of,  1859,  595. 
Coalville  Mines,  coal  deposits,  737. 
Colesville,  Joe  Smith  and  others  at, 

1830,68. 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  visits  Utah,  656. 
Colonization,  system  of,  319-20. 
Gollett,    Sylvanus,    murder,    Atkins 

party,  562-3. 
Coiltns,  Lyons,  teacher  at  Salt  Lake* 

324. 
Colorado,  Mormons  in,  1880,  693. 
Colorado  River,  ezpedt  at,  1776, 11. 
Coltrin,  Zebedee,  sent   to   Missouri 

1831,  84;  on  mission,  104;  pioneer 

'47,  272. 
Colville,  James,  aocepts  the  faith  and 

recants  1831,  80. 
Commerce,  pioneer,  602-d;  struggle 

for  controt  651-5;  of  ter.,  762-5^ 
Commandments,    Book    o^   printsd 

1832,91. 
Common  roadwmyi,  751-2. 
Compstook,  Capt  M.,  acts  in  Haim% 

mm  tragedy,  128. 
Conferences,  the  first,  1830^  69;  al 

Fayette,  80;  at  Amherst^   90;  al 

Naavoo^  215. 
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Gonfinnation,  ceremony  o(  338. 
Connor,  Ck>l,  comd.  of  Cal.  vole,  611; 

aotione  toward  Mormons,  612-13; 

defeats  Inds,  631-2;  dlBoovera  al- 

▼er  mine,  742. 
Conover,  Col,  expedt  againat  Inds, 

474. 
Consecrated  oil,  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing, 83^7. 
Constitation,    commt.  appointed   to 

draught,  1849,  440. 
Convention  at  Salt  Lake  Qty,  440. 
Conyers,  Dr,  in  Qoincy  deputation, 

228. 
Cook,   Fred,    miasionaiy   to   Wales 

1840,  409. 
Cook,  P.  W.,  promotes  water  oo.,  483; 

founds  Goehen,  601. 
Cook,  Lt-col  St  George,  general  order 

of,  243-4;  arrival,  619. 
Coon,  Jos.,  missionary,  402. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  testimony  of,  61. 
Copley,  Lemon,  conversion  of,  1831, 


Copper,  discoveries  of,  738-0. 

Coray,  Howard,  sec.  of  the  council, 
1851,  459. 

Corinne,  bank  at,  765. 

Com  Creek,  emigrants  at,  547. 

Corrill,  John,  historian,  83;  sent  to 
Missouri,  84;  in  jail,  102. 

Cotton,  attempt  to  raise,  1855-9,  599. 

Coulson,  Geo.,  col  of  legion,  146;  coty 
commisr,  287. 

Council  Blu£b,  Mormons  at,  1846, 222; 
Mormon  battle  raised,  241;  named, 
274. 

Council  of  twelve,  organized  1834, 
108. 

Counties,  boundaries  defined,  608. 

Court  conflicts,  486-8. 

Covey,  Beni.,  bishop,  290. 

Cowdery,  Oliver,  conversion  1829,  52; 
aids  in  translating  plates,  57-9;  or- 
dained elder  1830,  64-5;  ordered 
west,  69-70;  work  of,  77-9,  85-9; 
secedes,  118. 

Cox,  Orville  S.,  bishop  1849.  290. 

Cradlebaugh,  John,  assoc.  judge,  500; 
actions  of,  539-40;  opposes  admis- 
sion, 606. 

Cragun,  James,  sergt-at-arms,  459. 

Craig,  James,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Crentzfeldt,  F.,  in  Gunnison  party, 
killed,  468-70. 

Crickets  as  Lid.  food,  262;  plague  of, 
279-82. 

Crismon,  Charles,   builds  grist-mill, 

'    279. 

Crismon  mine,  744. 


CritcheUow,  Wm,  Justioe  of  peace  at 

Ogden,  308. 
Crosby,  J.  B.,  apptd  associate  judge, 

604. 
Crosby,  Jesse  W.,  missionary,  402. 
Crosby,  Oscar,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
CuUom,  anti  polygamy  bill,  656-7. 
Cumming,  Alfred,  apptd  gov.  1857, 

500;  at  Salt  Lake  City,  526-7;  de- 

parture,  575. 
Cunningham,  Artemas,  testimony  of, 

60. 
Currant  Creek,  expedt.  at,  1776,  14. 
Currency,  issue  1849,  290-2. 
Curtis,  Lvman,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Curtis,  Theodore,  miss,  to  Lrelandy 

410. 
Cusbing,  Hosea,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Cutler,  Alphensy  of  high  council,  198, 


Daily  Telegraph,  hist,  of,  715. 

Dairy  products,  value  of,  730. 

Dame,  Wni  H.,  at  Mtn  Meadows  mas- 
sacre, 552;  indicted  for  murder,  564. 

Dana,  Chas  B.,  legislator,  458. 

Dana,  R.,  councillor,  308. 

Danites,  rise  of,  1837-8,  124-7;  mur- 
ders imputed  to,  569. 

Davenport,  James,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 

Davidson,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  62. 

Davis,  Amos,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Daviess  coty.  Ma,  Mormon  persecu- 
tions, 122-4. 

Davis  coty,  boundaries  defined,  450; 
judicial  dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608; 
settlement  in,  700. 

Davis,  Elisha  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Davis,  Lysander  M.,  missionary,  402. 

Dawson,  John  W.,  apptd  govr,  gal- 
hmtnr  of,  604. 

Day,  Henry  B.,  Lid.  sub-agent  1851, 
478. 

Dean,  Henry,  missionary,  402. 

Decker,  C.  F.,  mail  service,  501. 

Delawares,  the  Mormons  among,  1831, 
79,400. 

De  Mill,  Oliver,  founds  Sboensburg, 
601. 

Denmark,  miss,  work  in,  411. 

Denny,  Presley,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  566. 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande  B.  R.  in 
Utah,  759. 

Deseret,  meaning  of,  440. 

Deseret  alphabet,  hist,  of,  712-14; 
characters,  713. 

Deseret  Evening  News,  first  news- 
paper, 715. 
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Deaeret  Iron  Co.  fnoorporated,  483. 
'Deseret  New8,'pabliBhed  1850,  328. 

Deseret,  state  orgaDized  1849,  440; 
failB  to  receive  recognition,  452. 

Deseret  Teleffraph  Co.,  77]. 

De  TrobriancT,  Gen.,  oommnn.  on  con- 
duct of  troops,  600. 

Devil's  Gate,  army  of  Utah  at,  513. 

Dewey,  BenJ.  F.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Diahman,  town  laid  ont,  117. 

Dillie,  David  B.,  oonnoiUor,308;  legis- 
lator, 45a 

Dinwiddle,  Thoe,  director  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

Dixon,  John,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Dodd,  Rev.  Cephas,  testimony  of,  62. 

Dodd,  R,  grave  of,  422. 

Dolores  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  0. 

Domingnez,    Franc  A.,   ezpedti   of, 
1776-7.  8-18. 

Donaldson,  Wm,  miss,  to  Calcatta, 
410. 

Doniphan,  Gen.,  acts  towards  Mor- 
mons, 122^,  131. 

Dooly,  R.  M.,  biog.,  766. 

Dort,  David,  of  hiffh  council,  108. 

Dotson,  Peter  K.,  U.  S.  marshal  1857, 
539. 

Doty,  Gov.,  rule  of,  1863-4,  621-2; 
biog.,  622. 

Doty,  James   D.,    superdt  of  Ind. 
amiirs,  604. 

Douglas,  Senator,  commis.  to  Nanvoo, 
211-12;  speech,  492. 

Drake,  Thomas  L,  aasoc.  judge,  605; 
indignation  of,  610-11. 

I^nggs,  Starling^ioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Drummond,  W.  W.,  assoo.  judge,  462; 
character  and  actions,  490-2. 

Dubois,  Robt,  testimony  of,  61. 

Duchesne  River,  expedt.  at,  1777,  11. 

Duncan,  Chapman,  founds  Duncan's 
Retreat,  601. 

Duncan's  Retreat,  founded  1861,  601. 

Dunklin,  Gov.  D.,  Mormons  appeal  to, 
1833,  101;  actions  of,  103. 

Dunyon,  John  L.,  councillor  S.  L. 
City,  450. 

Durfee,  James,  sent  on  mission,  104. 

Durfee,  Robt,  founds  Salem,  601. 

Durkee,  Charles,  govr  1865-9,  biog., 
622;  resigns,  658. 

Dutton,  Simon,  arrested,  664. 

Dykes,  Wm,  pioneer  of  '47»  272. 


gle  VaL,  settlements  in,  592. 
Eaii,  a  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 


Eastman,  Osro,  pioneer  of  '47,  272L 

Easton,  settlement  at,  308. 

Echo  Cation,  Gen.  Wells  at,  513. 

Eokles,  D.  R.,  chief  justice,  600,  539. 

Eden,  founded,  601. 

Edmunds  law,  395-6,  683. 

Edwards,  Esaias,  grist-mills,  315,  327; 

saw-mill,  596. 
Edwards,  F.  M.,  miuionaxy,  402. 
Edwards,  Wm,  amst  of,  592. 
£k[bert,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272; 

biog.,  700. 
Bgan,  Howard,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
E^'s  route,  751. 
Eichbaum,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  62, 
Elders,  duties  of,  65. 
Elder  s  Journal,  inne  of,  1837,  115. 
Eldredge,  H.  S.,  marshal  of  inuni- 

grant  oo.,  282;  brig.-ffen.  of  miUtia, 

442;    elected  manhid,    443;    Ind. 

expedt.,  472-3;  director  Z.  C.  M. 

I.,  652. 
Eldredge,  J.  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Eldridge,  H.  J.,  director  of  Enoch 

order,  361. 
Elkhom  River,  rendesvons  at,  253, 

282;  ferry  on,  274. 
EUerbeck,  Thos  W.,  see.  of  order  d 

Enoch,  361. 
Ellsworth,  E.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Emery  coty,  omaized,  705. 
Emery,  Geo.  £,  apptd  gov.,  policy 

of,  667. 
Emigration  CaSon,  Mormons  encamp 

at,  258;  carbonate  of  soda  found, 

740. 
Emma  mine,  production  of,  742;  swin- 
dles connected  with,  742-^ 
Empey,  Wm  A.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Enaowment,  ceremony  of,  357-i8. 
Enffland,  miss,  to,  405-410;  number 

(3  proselytes,  406. 
Enoch,  order  of,  description  and  mem* 

bers,  35^-61. 
Ensign,  Datus,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Ensign  Peak,  named,  263. 
Enterprise,  founded  1862,  506. 
Ephraim  City,  aoct  of,  706. 
Episcopal  church,  school  of,  707-& 
Escalante,  S.V.  de,  expedt.  of,  1776-7, 

8-17. 
Eureka  Hill  mine,  744. 
Evans,  David,  legidator,  458. 
Evans,  Col  G.  §.,  defeats  Indians, 

632. 
Evanstown,  bitominoos  coal  foond, 

737. 
Evansville.    See  Lehi. 
Evening  and  Morning  Star,  sfeartsd 

1831.  89-92. 
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*I7»  ^  Eferett,  Addiaon,  ptoaeer  of  '47»  272; 

biBbop,  290. 
E.  511  Ezpenaes  of  terr.  I86S»  482. 

e.  g^' '  Exports,  759-761. 


m  Fiackrell,  James,  setiler,  907. 

Fairbanks,  David,  bishop,  29a 
f. ;.  Fairbanks,  N.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Fairvlew,  fonnded,  601;  inooiporated, 
r-  706. 

Ftfxnington,  fonnded,  318;  coty  seat^ 
Q,  608. 

Famham,  A.,  miss,  to  New  Zealand, 
:.  410. 

-'  Farr,  Aaron,    i>ioneer   of   '47,    272; 

-\  miss,  to  Jamaica,  410;  biog.,  766. 

"'-  Farr,  Lorin,  mayor  of  Ogoen,   308; 

srist-mill,    327;    legislator,    458; 

biog.,  755. 
f.  Far  West,  town  laid  ont,  117;  cele- 

bration  at,   119-20;   persecntions, 

132,  138;  Mormons  arrested,  138; 

conferenoe  at,  196. 
Fauna  of  ter.,  323. 
Favette,  conference  at,  1831,  80;  dty 

founded,  601. 
Fell,  A.  6.,  biog.,  755. 
Felt,  N.  H.,  alderman,  450;  legislator, 
.       468. 
Fennemore,  James,  photographer  at 

Lee's  execution,  570. 
Fennimore,  James,  settled  in  Carson 

Val.,  590. 
Ferguson,  James,  lawyer,  489. 
Ferguson,  T.  H.,  execution  of,  540. 
Ferries  on  Missouri,  274;  acts  relating 

to,  483. 
Ferris,  Benj.  G.,  Utah  and  the  Mar- 

mons^  329;  sec.  of  ter.,  461. 
Festivities  at  Salt  Lake  1840,  295. 
Field,  Joseph,  editor,  716. 
Fielding,  Joseph,  miss,  to  England 

1837,  405. 
Fillmore  fonnded,  314;  incorporated, 

450;  capital,  462;  immigrants  at, 

547;  coty  seat,  608. 
Finance,  revenue  and  expenses  1853, 

482. 
Fish  and  fisheries  of  ter.,  322;  acts 

regulating,  608. 
Fisher,  Jos.  G. ,  settled  at  Snake  River, 

693. 
Fitzgerald,  Peny,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 
Flasstaff  mine,  productions  of,  742. 
Flake,  Qreen,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Fleming,  Josiah  W.,  ipiss.  to  New 

Zealand,  4ia 


Flenniken,  R.  P.,  assoo.  judge,  604. 
Flood,  Maj.,  in  Quincy  deptttati(m, 

228. 
Florence,  Mormons  at,  222;  named, 

274. 
Fobbs,  Henry,  murder  of,  563. 
Food,    poverty   of,    275-6;    supply. 

Foots,  T.  B.,  settler  at  Nephi,  313. 

Forbes,  James,  biog.,  755. 

Ford,  Qov.,  character,  155,  172;  acts 

in  arrest  and  death  of  Smith,  1 72-90. 
Fordham,  Elijah,  missionary,  401. 
Forney,  Jacob,  superdt  of  Ind.  affiiirs, 

539. 
Fort  Ashley,  estabUshed  1825,  21. 
Fort  Bridger,  Mormons  at,  257;  severs 

winter,  287;  march  to,  519-20;  pur- 

chased,  595;  oofcy  seat,  608. 
Fort  Calls,  founded,  601. 
Fort  Gunnison,  founded,  601. 
Fort  Hall,  route  to,  explored,  464. 
Fort  Supply,  settlement  at,  595. 
Fort  Utah,  settlement  of,  309. 
Fort  Walker,  building  of,  318. 
Foster,  Dr,  enmity  to  Smith,  170. 
Foster,  J.  C,  attorney  in  Lee  trial, 

566. 
Foster,  James,  president  of  seventies, 

199. 
Foster,  Bobt  D.,  regent  of  university, 

146. 
FotheriQgham,  Wm,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 

410. 
Fowler,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Fox,  Jesse  W. ,  surveys  town  site,  314; 

teacher,  324. 
Fox,  Samuel,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Franoe,  miss,  work  in,  411. 
Francklyn  smelting-works,  capacity, 

749. 
Freeman,  John  M.,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 
Fremont,  J.  C,  expedto  1843-5,  32-4; 

at  Salt  Lake,  ^. 
Frink,  H.  M.,  nioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Frontier  Guaroian,  newspaper,  325. 
Frost,  Burr,  pioneer  of  '47, 272;  starts 

manufacture  of  iron,  317;  miss,  to 

New  Zealand,  410. 
Frost,  Sam.  R,  missionary,  402. 
Fruit  culture,  value  of,  725-6. 
Fuller,  £.  K.,  left  for  CaL,  273. 
Fuller,  Edson,  sent  to  Missouri,  84. 
Fuller,  Frank,  apptd  sec.  of  ter.,  604. 
Fullmer,   David,  high  council,   198; 

draughts  constitution,  440;  legis- 
lator, 458;  university  treasurer,  709. 
Fullmer,  John  S.,  of  carrying  co.,  298; 

draughts  constitution,  4$3;  col  ol 

militia,  442;  legislator,  458. 
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Gftleras,  Capt  M.  J.,  in  ezpedt.  1640, 

3. 
Gallaad,  laaao,  stockholder  in  K«i- 

▼00,  145;  vnivenity  regent,  148. 
Qallatin,  Mormons  attacked  fti  120-2. 
Oarers,  Father,  expedt.  of  1775,  8. 
Garden  Grove,  Mormons  at,  1848, 222. 
Gardiner,  Arch.,  saw-mill  of,  278. 
Gardiner,  Robt,  saw- mill  of,  270. 
Gardner,  Wm,  settler  at  Mendom,  587. 
Garfield  coty,  organised,  705;  solphnr- 

beds,  739. 
Garr,  E.,  settler  at  Wallsbnrg,  605. 
Gates,  Jacob,  missionary,  402. 
Ghitherers,  the,  sect  of,  842. 
Gay,  Lt,  attack  on  Inds,  880. 
General  election,  the  fint,  1849^  448. 
General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  1852, 

418-17. 
Gentiles,  perseontion  of,  851-4. 
Germania  lead-works,  capacity,  740. 
Germany,  miss,  work  in,  411. 
Gibbons,  Andrew  S.,  pioneer  of  '47. 

272. 
Gift  of  tongnes,  exercise  of,  830-40. 
Gilbert  &  Gerrish,  merchants,  783. 
Gilbert,  Sidney,  apptd  chnroh  agent 

1831,86;  in  jail  1833,  102. 
Gilliaro,  C,  attack  on  Mormons,  123- 

4,130-3. 
Gilmer,  John  T.,  stsge  bosiness  of, 

753. 
Gladden,  Bishop,  forms  new  sect,  843. 
Gladdenites,  the,  sect  of,  843-4;  de- 
nounced by  Yonng,  844 
Glasgow,  work  at,  &$, 
Gleason,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Glenwood,  settlement,  708. 
Glines,  Eric,  pioneer  of  '47»  272. 
Godbe,   W.  S.,  ffrant  to,  800;  trial 

847-9;   biog.,  651;  interview  with 

Prest  Grant,  658. 
Godbeite  movement,  sncoess  of,  847- 

51. 
Goddard,  Geo.,  sec  of  order  of  Enoch, 

361. 
Goddard,  S.  H.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Godier,  murder  or,  592. 
Gold  discovered  in  Gal.,  301-2. 
Goodson,   John,    miss,    to    England 

1837,  405. 
Goodyear,  M.  M.,  Spanish  grant  of, 

307. 
Goshen,  fonnded  1856,  601. 
Gove,  Carlos,  col  of  legion,  146. 
Grafton,  coty  seat,  608. 
Grandin,  Egbert  B.,  prints  Mormon 

book  1830,  63. 


Graaoer,  Oliver,  tent  on  miidoa  1834» 

Grant,  Presdl,  Godbe's  interview 
with,  858. 

Gnmt,  Capt.,  attempt  to  open  trade, 
273;  H.  B.  Co.  trader,  328. 

Grant,  David,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Grant,  Geo.  D.,  of  canying  co.,  298; 
Ind.  ezpedt,  309-10;  overtakes  im- 
migrants, 425;  oapt  of  militia,  442; 
arrested,  884. 

Grant,  Geo.  It,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Grant,  Heber  J.,  aposUe,  345,  681; 
biog.,  681. 

Grant,  J.  M..  of  carrying  oo.,  298; 
brig. -gen.  of  militia,  442;  mayor  of 
8.  L  City,  450;  legislator,  458;  pro- 
motes water  co.,  483;  biog.,  503; 
oocuptea  Morgan  coty,  598;  grant 

Grant,  Joshna,  missionary,  402. 
Grantsville,  popalation  1880,  703. 
Grasshoppers,  damages  by,  835,  638, 

724. 
Gr»ttan,  Lt  L  L.,  killed  with  party, 

476-7. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  first  acct  of,  16;  dis- 
covery 1824-4^,  19-20;  immigrants 

at,  1841,  29-31;  Fremont  at,  32-4; 

Mormons  in  vidley,  275-304;  map 

of  fort,  277;  snrvey  oi  466. 
Green,  Mr,  gives  name  to  river  1825^ 

2];  trappingezpedt.  1825-8,  21. 
Green,  John  U.,  founds  KaysvillSy 

316. 
Green,  Evan  M.,  reoorder,  287;  school 

at  Provo,  824. 
Greene,  John  P.,  xegsnt  of  nniversity, 

148. 
Greene,  John  Y.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Green  River,  enpedt  at,   177C^   11; 

Fr4mont   at,  83;  ferries  on,  483; 

bnminjgp  of  supply  trains,  515-16. 
Green  River  coty,  judicial  diet,  539; 

ooty  seat,  608. 
Greenwood,  Wm,  laid  out  town  site, 

312. 
Grifibi,  8.  J.,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 

84. 
Grouard,  Bein.  F.,  miss,  to  Sandwich 

IsL,412. 
Grov^r,  Joseph,  founds  Eden,  601. 
Grover,  Thomas,  of  high  council,  198; 

pioneer  '47, 272;  founds  CentreviUs^ 

305. 
Groves,  Elisha,  H.,  legislator,  458. 
Gualpi,  Spaniards  at,  1776,  17. 
Gulls  destrojr  crickets  1848,  280-1. 
Gully,  S.,  missionary,  402. 
Gunnell,  Frauds,  saw-mill  of,  608. 
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Gmmiioii,  Lt  J.  W.,  In  SianBbiury'8 
sorveT  1849-60,  463-467;  Kirvey 
ezpeaiL  and  maaaftore  1863,  467* 
71;  I%e  MomwMj  464 

Qnnlook,  founded  1857,  601. 


H 

Hadlook,  Reaben,  pretdi  ol  EDglish 

mis.,  408. 
Haefl^  Leo,  editor,  710. 
Haight,  Isaao  C,  siiasioiuury,  402;  at 

Mtn  Meadows  msssscre,  552;  ao- 

cases   immigzants,  640;   indicted, 

664. 
Hale,  Snuna,  marries  Joe  Smith  1826, 

45. 
Hale,  Isaac,  daughter  marries  Joe 

Smith  1826,  45. 
Hall,  Alfred,  missionary,  402. 
Hall,  Joseph,  editor,  716. 
Hall,  Wm,  Aho7Hinatun»<if  Mormon^ 

Urn,  crit,  150,  152. 
Halsey,  W.  L.,  of  Uintsh  Boad  Co., 

609. 
Hamblin,  Jacob,  witness  in  Lee  trial, 

567;   miss,  of,  509;   founded  Sta 

Clara,  60L 
Hamblin,  W.,  founded  Gnnlock,  601. 
Hamilton,  church  organized  1836, 403. 
Hamilton,  of  Mtn  Meadow  party,  551. 
Hancock,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Hancock,  Levi,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 

pros,  of  seventies,  199;  song  by, 

244;  l<^ktor,  458. 
Hancock,  Oliver,  sent  to  Missouri,  84. 
Hancock,    Solomon,   of    council    of 

twelve,  108. 
Hand-cart  emigration,  aoct  of,  suffer- 
ings and  miahape,  422-430. 
Hanks,  £.  K.,  mail  service,  601. 
Hanks,  Sidney  A.,  ^oneerol  '47, 272. 
Hanson,  Hans  C,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Hardin,  commis.  to  Nouvoo,  211-12. 
Harding,  S.  8.,  anptd  gov.,  605;  rule, 

609;  superseded,  621. 
Harmon,  A,  M.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Harmon,  Jesse  P.,  capt  of  militia, 

442;  alderman,  450. 
Harney,  Brig. -gen.,  oomd  of  ejpedt., 

497;  remarks,  512. 
Harper,  C.  A.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Harriman,  H.,  sent  on  miss.  1834, 104. 
Harrington,  L.  E.,  laid  out  town  site, 

312. 
Harris,  B.  D.,  sec.  of  ter.,  456;  dis- 
putes with,  45S-60. 
Harris,  G.  W.,  signs  memorial,  134; 

of  high  council,  198. 


Harris,  Martin,  aids  J.  Smith,  47-60; 
plates  shown  to,  59;  cliaracter,  63; 
pays  for  printing;  Mormon  book, 
03-4;  sent  on  miss.,  104;  secedes, 
118;  death,  675. 

Harris,  Moses,  founded  Harrisbuzg, 
601. 

Harrisburg,  founded  1860,  601. 

Harrison,  £.  L.  T.,  trial  of,  647-9. 

Harrisville,  founded,  318. 

Hartnett,  John,  sea  of  ter.,  539. 

Harvest  feast  in  1848,  282. 

Haslem,  James,  testimony  of,  644; 
witness  at  Lee  trial,  567. 

Haun's  miU,  tragedy  at,  1838,  128. 

Hawkins,  Thos,  convicted  of  polyg- 
amy, 393,  663. 

Hawks,  Nathan,  at  Salt  Lake  from 
Cal.,  285. 

Hawks,  Wm,  at  Salt  Lake  from  CaL» 
285. 

Hawley,  0.  M.,  aasoo.  judge,  662. 

Haws,  Peter,  supervised  buildings  at 
Nauvoo,  145;  missionary,  402. 

Head,  Norweli  M.,  missionary,  402L 

Heber  City,  coty  seat,  608. 

Heddrick,  Bishop^  goes  to  Missouri, 
642. 

Hedlock,  Beuben,  miss,  to  England, 
197. 

Heitz,  Capt.  A.,  discovers  copper 
mine,  741. 

Htindrix,  James,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Henrie,  Wm,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Herriman,  H.,  presdt  of  seventies, 
199. 

Hewd,  Simeon,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Hey  wood,  J.  L.,  bishop,  290;  settles 
at  Kephi,  313;  draughts  constitu- 
tion, 440;  supervisor  of  roads,  443; 
U.  S.  marshal,  456. 

Hibbard,  Davison,  general  of  legion, 
146. 

Hickenlooper,  Wm,  bishop,  290. 

Hickman,  Wm  A.,  arrested,  663. 

Hicks,  John  A.,  presdt  of  elders,  199. 

Hicks,  Samuel,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Higbee,  C.  L.,  col.  of  legion,  146. 

Higbee,  Eliss,  apptd  histn  1838,  83; 
coty  judge,  124;  university  regent, 
146. 

Higbee,  F.  M.,  col  of  legion,  146;  en- 
mity to  Smith,  170. 

Higbee,  Isaao,  bishop,  290;  rept  on 
dds,  309;  grist-miU,  327. 

Higbee,  John  M.,  at  Mtn  Meadows 
massacre,  552-3;  indicted,  564. 

Higbee,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Higbee,  Joseph,  killed  in  Ind.  fight, 
310. 
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Higgins,  Alfred,  in  cham  of  mail,  501. 
Higgins,  Edwin^  seo.  oxter.,  658. 
Hiuj  Alex.,  settler  at  Mendon,  597. 
Hill,  Robt,  settler  at  Mendon,  597. 
Hills,  G.,  publisher  of  Times  tind  Sea- 
sons, 109. 
Hinckle,  G.  M.,  acts  of^  aocusationa 

against,  131. 
Hiram,  Smith  removes  to,  1831,  88. 
Hockaday  &  Magraw,  mail  oontract, 

601-2. 
Hoffman,  Col,  at  Camp  Scott,  828. 
Hoge,  Judge,  attv  in  Lee  trial,  565. 
HoUaday,  Ben,  of  Uintah  Boad  Co., 

609. 
Holland,  miss,  work  in,  411. 
Holman,  Jacob  H.,  Ind.  agent  1851-4, 

478. 
Holman,  John  G.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Holmes,  Milton,  sent  on  mission  1834, 

104. 
Holmes,  Nathan,  missionary,  402. 
Homans,     Sheppard,     in    Gunnison 

party,  468. 
Homer,  Russell,  of  carrying  co.,  298. 
Hooper,  Wm  H.,  choeen  senator,  605; 

Uintah  Eoad  Co.,  609;  director  Z. 

G.  M.  I.,  652;  del  to  congress,  665; 

biog.,  666;  director  silk  assoc,  727. 
Hooperville,  settlement,  701. 
Hopkins,  Chas,  grant  to,  483. 
Home,  M.  J.,  curector  Silk  Assoo., 

727. 
Homer,  J.  M.  ft  Co.,  merchants,  763. 
Horn  Silver  mine,  outcrop,  744. 
Houses   at   Salt  Lake  1847,  276-7; 

description  of,  292. 
Houston,  Isaac,  founds  Alpine  City, 

318. 
Howard,  Nahum,  testimony  of,  60. 
Howard,  Sumner,  diet  atty  in  Lee 

trial,  566. 
Howd,  Simeon  F.,  settler  in  Beaver 

coty,  598. 
Howell,  Wm,  miss,  to  France,  411. 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  traders  1848-^1, 

327. 
Huitt,  W.,  missionary,  402. 
Humphrey,  S.,  sent  to  Missouri,  84 
Hunt,  Jefferson,  pilots  co.  to  CaL,  299; 

founds  Huntsville,  601. 
Hunter,  £dw.,  bishop,  290;  order  of 

Enoch  treasurer,  361;  biog.,  774» 
Hunter,  J.  D.,  missionary,  402. 
Huntington,  D.  B.,  capt.  in  legion, 

147;  trader  with  Inds,  310. 
Huntington,  Wilford,  of  hi^  council, 

199. 
Huntsville  founded,  601;  settlement, 

701. 


Hurlbut,  Dr,  trial  of,  96. 

Hurt,  Garland,  report  on  Indi,  477; 
Ind.  asent,  478. 

Huston,  J.,  missionary,  402. 

Hyde,  John,  Mcrmomsm^  crit,  125^ 
150>2. 

Hyde,  Orson,  baptized,  89;  apostle, 
111,  344;  secedes,  118;  address,  192; 
of  travelling  council,  198;  dedicates 
temple,  206;  joins  immig^ts,  218; 
miasionaiy  work,  253;  lays  out  Og* 
den,  307;  editor  Frontier  Guardian, 
325;  missionary,  4K)2;  promotes 
canal  co. ,  483;  probate  judge,  501; 
biog.,  773. 

Hyde  Park  founded,  607. 

Hyde,  Wm,  miss,  to  New  Zeakndt 
410. 

Hyrum  founded,  508. 


Idaho,  Josephites  in,  646;  MomM»  set- 
tlements, 698. 

Illinois,  settlements  in,  136;  arbitrary 
acts,  216;  schism  spreads  to,  644. 

Immigration,  Perpetual  Fund  Co., 
415;  ships,  419;  overland  travel, 
420-2;  classes  of  emigrants,  421; 
hand-cart  emigration,  42^-^33. 

Imports,  759-^1. 

Inaependence,  Monnons  at,  1831-2, 
78,  85,  86;  preeecutions  at,  1833, 
101-2;  Mormons  in  prison,  1.39. 

Indian  agencies  established,  455. 

Indians,  complaints  of,  273;  sell  chil- 
dren, 278;  measles  among,  278;  ill 
feeling,  309;  attack  on,  309-10; 
fight  with,  812;  council  at  S.  L. 
City,  313;  outbreaks,  472-80,  630- 
2;  treaties  with,  477,  634;  in  Mtn 
Meadow  massacre,  660-5;  reser* 
vation,  634-6. 

Industries  of  ter.,  279,  827-8. 

Ingersoll,  Peter,  testimony  against 
Smiths,  41. 

Insurance,  766. 

Iowa,  Mormons  m,  140,  093;  sehian 
spreada  to,  644. 

Iowa  City,  point  of  outfit,  423. 

Ireland,  miss,  work  in,  409. 

Iron,  deposits  in  ter.,  322,  736. 

Iron  coty,  organised,  449;  judicial 
dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  iron  de- 
posits,  735. 

Iron-works,  734-4S. 

Irrigation,  co.  for,  incorporated,  008} 
results  of,  722-4. 

Ivory,  Matty  pioneer  of  '47»  272L 
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Jack,  James,  aeo.  of  oider  of  Enoch, 

361. 
Jackman,  Leyi,  of  oouocU  of  twelve, 

lOB;  pioneer  '47,  272. 
Jackson  coty,  penecutiona  in,  1833, 

08-104. 
Jackson,  H.  C,  aaw-miU  of,  598. 
Jacobs,  Norton,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Jacobs,  Sanford,  at  Salt  Lake  from 

Cal.,  285. 
James,  Saml,  missicmary,  402. 
Jennings,  Wm,  Material  Proffrtn  qf 

Utah,  331;  director  Z.  C.  M.  L,  625; 

prest  silk  aseoc,  726;  vioe-prest  U. 

Cent.  R.  R,  756;  biog.,  764-5. 
Jerusalem,  Mormooism  preached  at, 

413. 
Johnson,  Aaron,  of  high  oonncil,  198; 

legislator,  458;  grant  to^  60)1. 
Johnison,  Artemas,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Johnson,  Ben.  F.,  legislator,  458. 
Johnson,  Edward,  apostatized,  90. 
Johnson,  Eli,  apostatized,  90. 
Johnson,  Joel  U.,  bishop,  290. 
Johnson,  John,  apostatized,  90. 
Johnson,  Lake,  pioneer  of  '47,  272; 

apostle,  344;  founds  St  John,  601. 
Johnson,  L.  E.,  apostle,  344. 
Johnson,  Lyman,  sent  on  mission,  104. 
Johnson,  Nephi,  laid  ont  Virgin  City, 

599. 
Johnson,  Philo,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Johnson,  Col  Sioney,  in  oomd  of  ez- 

pedt.  1857,  512;  arrival  of,  518. 
Jones,  Capt.  Dan.,  emigrant  party  of, 

297. 
Jones,  D.  W.,  mission  to  Mexico, 

412. 
Jones,  Henry,  mnrder  of,  568. 
Jones,  James  N.,  founds  Fairview,  601. 
Jones,  Nathaniel  V.,  miss,  to  Cal- 
cutta, 410;  alderman,  45a 
Jordan  River,  naminff  of,  266;  bridge 

over,  279;  surveyed,  466. 
Joseph,  settlement  706. 
Juab  Coty,  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608. 
Jubilee  at  Sweetwater,  1847,  269. 
Justice,  administration  of,  447-8. 
Juvenile  Instructor,  newspaper,  715. 


Eamas,  settlement  of,  50S. 
Kanab^  settlement,  707. 
Kane,  Col,  aids  Mormons,  241;  The 
Mcrmom^  330;  mission  o(  524-9. 


Kane  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  settle* 
ments  in,  599,  707;  co^seat,  608. 

Kanesville,  foundinff  of,  273. 

Kanosh,  Chief,  trial  of,  493. 

Kay,  John,  attempt  to  coin,  291. 

Kay,  Wm,  founds  JBlaysville,  315;  leg* 
islator,  458. 

Kaysville,  founded,  315;  conference 
at,  540;  origin  of  name,  700. 

Keams,  Saml,  wounded  in  Ind.  fight, 
310. 

Kearny,  Oen.,  orders  raising  of  bat- 
tle, 241. 

Keele,  Alex.,  murder  of,  474. 

Keller,  Alex.,  settles  at  Slaterville, 
31& 

Kelly,  James,  presdt  of  univer.,  146. 

Kelsey,  Eli  B.,  supports  Godbeite 
movement,  649. 

Kelsey,  Stephen,  pioneer  of  '47,  282. 

Kendall,  Levi  N.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Keokuk,  Mormons  settle  at,  140. 

Kern,  R.  H.,  in  Gunnison  party, 
kiUed,  468,  470. 

Keyes,  Robt,  attempt,  murder  of,  569. 

KimbaU,  Ellen  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Kimball,  H.  C,  apoi^e,  lll,344r^; 
signs  memorial,  134;  at  New  York, 
142;  universi^reffent,  146;  address, 
192;  miss,  to  Enffland,  197,  405;  of 
travelling  council,  198;  joins  immi- 
grants, 218;  holds  service  in  valley, 
263;  at  Salt  Lake,  283;  Uvs  out 
Ogden,307;  biog.,  436;  chief  justice, 
443;  grant  to,  451,  609;  legislator, 
458;  promotes  water  oo.,  4^3;  mail 
contract,  500-3. 

Kimball,  W.  H.,  overtakes  emigrants, 
425;  arrested,  663. 

King,  Judge  A.  A.,  holds  court  of  in* 
qniry,  122, 132. 

King,  Isaac,  testimony  of,  61. 

King,  Wm  A.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Kinnamon,  R.  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Kinney,  John  F.,  chief  justice,  462, 
604. 

Kirtland,  missionaries  at,  75-8;  con- 
ference, 84;  persecutions,  91;  tem- 
ple, 94,  112;  mil.  CO.  organized,  105; 
Safety  Soc.  Bk  established,  113; 
Josephites  at,  646. 

Klineman,  Conrad,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Klingensmith,  P.,  indicted  for  mur- 
der, 564;  settles  at  Toquerville,  599. 

Knight,  at  Mtn  Meadows  massacre, 
554. 

Knight,  Joseph,  aids  Joe  Smith  1829, 
58. 

Knight,  LenoB  M.,  regent  of  uni* 
versity,  146. 
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Knight,  Newel,  of  ooancil  of  twelve, 

108,  108. 
KDight^  Vinson,  stockholder  in  Nan- 

voo,    145;  nniversity  regent,   146; 

presdt  of  bishopric,  ld9. 
Kreymyer,  C.  M.,  captain  In  legion, 

147. 
Kndgerson,  Jacob,    bishop  at   Fort 

Qnnmson,  dOl. 


Lafayette  coty,  refuge  tsken  in,  1838, 

Ldn,  Joaqnin,  in  ezpedt.  1776-7,  9. 

Laird,  Jas,  settler  at  Wallsbnig,  695. 

Lajeonesse,  F.,  in  Fremont's  enedt. 
1843,32. 

Lake,  Geo.,  settles  in  Arisona,  893. 

Lake,  Henry,  testimony  of,  60. 

Lake  View  foonded,  601. 

Lamsnites,  hist,  of,  51-4, 69;  miss,  to, 
75,  79,  599. 

Lamareanx,  A.  Lw,  raissionaiy,  402. 

Lambdin,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  61. 

Lambson,  A.  R,  missionaiy  to  Ja- 
maica, 410. 

Lamoreauz,  Capt.,  trading  poet  of, 
298. 

Lamoreanx,  A.  L.,  legislator,  458. 

Laney,  Wm,  attempted  murder  of, 
569. 

Langton,  Bobt»  settles  in  Cache  coty, 
547. 

Langton,  Seth,  settles  in  Gsche  coty, 
597. 

Laramie,  hand-csrt  emigrants  at,  425. 

Lark,  Hark,  pioneer  of  NI7,  272. 

Lathrop,  A.  A.,  left  for  CaL,  273. 

Latter-day  Saints,  church  orgsoised, 
65;  name  adopted,  107. 

Latter-day  Saints  Messenger  and  Ad- 
vocate, establUhed  1833, 104. 

Law,  Wm,  stockholder  in  Nanvoo» 
145;  enmity  to  Smith,  170;  coun- 
cillor, 198. 

Law,  Wilson,  regent  of  university, 
146. 

Lawrence  supports  Qodbeite  move- 
ment, 649. 

Layton,  Christ.,  director  Utah  Cent 
B.  R.,  756. 

Lee,  John  D.,  MormoniBm  Unveiled^ 
crit,  15(X-3;  comd  of  hunting  co., 
287;  store  at  Tooele,  315,  locates 
ranch,  318;  missionary,  402;  Mtn 
Meadows  massacre,  548-55;  trial, 
564-8;  confession,  569;  execution, 
570-1;  biog.,  571. 


Ledslatuie,  actions  of,  483,  607-9. 
LeEi,  founded  1851, 311;  inoorpoiated, 

450. 
Leonard,  Truman,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 

410. 
Lewis,  Albert,  founded  Richfield,  706. 
Lewis,  Tsrlton,  poineer  of  '47,  272, 
Lewiston,  settiement,  702. 
Library  in  Salt  Lake  Qty,  825. 
Lincoln,  Presdt,  first  appointments, 

604;  funeral  exercises  at  S.  Lb  City, 

625-6. 
lindforth,  James,  works  of,  602. 
Liptoote,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 
Little,    Andrew,    major  of    militia, 

442. 
Littie,  Fereemore,  direc  of  order  of 

Enoch,   361;   mail   contrsct,    601; 

direc.  U.  Cent.  &.  R,  756. 
Littie,  Jesse  C,  seeks  U.  S.  aid,  240; 

pioneer '47, 272;  promotes  water  ca, 

483;  atty,  489. 
Little  Salt  Lake,  explored  1849-50, 

315. 
Littieton,  ooty  seat,  608. 
Liverpool,  work  at,  197,  407; 
Locust  Creek,  Mormons  at  1846,  222. 
Logan  City,  founded,  596;  coty  seat, 

608;  Zion'*!  Cooperative  Mercantile 

Institution,  branch  at,  653;  college, 

708;  banks,  765. 
London,  work  at,  407. 
Losee,  John  G.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Loup   River,    Mormons  cross,    255; 

Pratt's  00.  at,  267;  ferry,  274. 
Lovejoy,  A.  L.,  in  Utah  1842,  32. 
Loveland,  Chanoey,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Lowe,  David  T.,  apptd  chief  Justice, 

665. 
Lowry,  John,  bishop,  290. 
Lueas,  Gen.,  persecution  of  Mormons, 

130>3. 
Lucas,  Got.  Robt,  friendly  to  Mor- 
mons, 155. 
Luoero,  Juan  de  A.  y  S.,  in  etxpedt 

1776-7,  9. 
Luddington,  B.,  missionaiy,  402. 
Lumber,  scarcity  of,  262-3. 
Lyman,  Amasa,  in  JaU,  139;  col  of 

legion,  146;  councillor,  199;  with 

immigrants,  218;  pioneer  of  '47, 272; 

apostle,  345;   missionary,  402;  at 

Lmcoln's  funeral  exercises,  626. 
L3rman,  Frands  M.,  apostle,  345, 68a 
Lynne,  settiement  at,  1849,  308. 
Lyon,   W.    P.,   general    of    legion, 

146. 
Lytie,  Andrew,  expedt  against  Inds 

1850,309,310. 
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Mackley,  J«remiali,  miwrioiuiry,  402. 

Maddiaon,  John  F.>  letfcler  at  FlroTi- 
dence,  608. 

Maeaer,  B.,  editor,  717. 

MaU  Benrfoe,  320,  (KXM,  760^70. 

Mallory.  Elisfaa,  griflt-mill  at  Wallard, 
318. 

Malloiy,  Lemuel,  griat-miU  at  Wil- 
lard,  318. 

Mammoth  mine,  744. 

Manchester,  work  at,  1830,  40S-7* 

Mann,  8.  A.,  sec.  of  ter.,  658. 

Manti,  founded,  313;  griBt-mills,  327; 
incorporated,  450;  ooty  seat,  608; 
hist,  of,  705-^ 

Mannlactiires,  acot  and  ^ne  of,  733-4. 

Maps,  mythical,  1605,  1611,  6,  7;  Es- 
calante's  route  1776-7,  10;  Timpa- 
nogoe  Yal.,  13;  Utah  1826,  10; 
Green  RiTer  country,  24;  Bonne- 
vUle's,  26;  Utah  and  Nev.  1795,  27; 
Hector's,  1818, 27;  Finley's,  1826,28; 
war  in  Missouri,  121;  settlements 
in  Illinois,  136:  Mormon  route  1846, 
232;  about  the  Missouri,  237;  Mor- 
mon route  1847, 254;  corral  of  wag- 
ons, 255;  fort  at  Salt  Lake  1848, 
277;  settlements  1852,  306;  seal  of 
ter.,  406;  Gunnison  massacre,  site, 
460;  Utah  campaign,  513;  Mtn 
Meadows,  550;  Salt  Lake  Ci^  1860, 
680;  settlements  1862, 504;  Deseret 
alphabet,  characters,  713. 

Marble,  Saml  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Markham,  Stephen,  actions  at  Nau- 
voo,  225;  col  of  pioneer  band,  253; 
pioneer  *47,  272. 

Marks,  Wm,  stockholder  in  Nauvoo, 
145;  university  regent,  146;  rejoins 
church,  641. 

Marriage,  ceremony  of,  353,  354. 

Marrion,  Francis,  biog.,  680. 

MarriotSTille,  settlement  at,  308. 

Marsh,  T.  B.,  allowed  to  preach,  75; 
sent  to  Missouri,  84;  of  council  of 
twelve,  108;  secedes,  118;  excom- 
municated, 107;  apostle,  344. 

Marshall,  gold  discovery  in  Cal.,  302. 

Marshall,  Geo.,  founds  Lake  View, 
602. 

Martial  law,  declared  1857,  600. 

Martin,  Moses,  founds  Lake  View, 
601. 

Marvin,  Edward,  sent  on  mission  1834, 
104. 

Matthews,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47>  272. 

Maugham,  Peter,  looates  WellsviUe, 


Maugham,  Wm  H.,  saw-mill  of,  606. 

Maxwell,  Geo.  R.,  contests  election  to 
congress,  665. 

McArthur,  Duncan,  missionary,  402. 

McAuley,  Jno.,  miss,  to  Scotland, 
400. 

McCord,  Alex.,  Josephite  missionary, 
645. 

McCreary,  M.,  settler  at  Willard,  318. 

McCae,  Feter,  presdt  of  Glasgow  con- 
ference, 400. 

McCuUoch,  Maj.  B.,  apptd  peace 
commis.,  631. 

McCurdv,  Solomon,  asso.  judge,  621. 

McDonald,  A.  F.,  treatment  oy  mili- 
tary, 660. 

McDougal,  J.  A.,  commis.  to  Kanvoo, 
211. 

McFarland,  Dan.,  at  Mtn  Meadows 
massacre,  653. 

McFarland,  Wm,  founds  West  Weber, 
601. 

McFarlane,  John,  atty  in  Lee  trial, 
665. 

MoGafifee,  Elder,  miss.  toLreland,  410. 

McKay,  Wm  H.,  stage  robbery  by, 
661. 

McKeau,  James  B.,  apptd  chief  jus- 
tice, 662;  actions  ana  blunders  of, 
663-^. 

McKee,  Redick,  testimony  of,  62. 

McKenzie,  David,  sec.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

McKenzie,  T.,  store  of,  312. 

McLean,  Hector,  murders  P.  P.  Pratt, 
646. 

McOlellan,  W.  E.,  rebuked,  88;  of 
council  of  twelve,  108;  apostle,  344. 

McLeod,  Rev.  Nomum,  at  Lineoln's 
funeral  exercises,  626. 

McMurdy,  Sam.,  at  Mtn  Meadows 
massacre,  554;  witness  at  Lee's  trial, 
667. 

McRaei  Alex.,  trial  of,  and  sentence, 
131;  col  of  legion,  146. 

Meeyers,  Geo.,  settler,  307. 

Mehrteens,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 

Melchisedec  priesthood,  confened 
1830,  64,  84;  acct  of,  341. 

Mendon,  settlement  at,  607. 

Merrill,  Ira,  killed  by  Inds,  607. 

Merrill,  PhUemon  G.,  settled  in  Ari- 
zona, 604. 

Methodists,  school,  708. 

Mexico,  miss.  Work  in,  412;  settle- 
ment, 694. 

Miera  y  Pacheoo,  B.,  In  expedt. 
1776-7,  0. 

Miles,  Albert,  wounded  in  Ind.  figbti 
310l 
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Miles,  Dftniel,  preadt  of  sereiitleB, 
199. 

MiU  Creek,  bridge  built  1848,  279. 

Millard  coty,  organized,  449-^;  jn- 
dicial  diat,  539;  coty  seat^  608;  set- 
tlements, 702. 

Miller,  D.  A.,  founds  Farmington, 
318. 

Miller,  George,  enperrised  buildings 
at  Nanvoo,  145;  university  regent^ 
146. 

Miller,  John  K.,  testimony  of,  60. 

Miller,  Joseph,  testimony  of,  62. 

Miller,  W.,  legislator,  458;  treatment 
by  military,  660. 

Mills,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47»  272. 

Mills,  Wm,  killed,  475. 

Mills,  W.G.,  song  by,  523. 

MilWille,  founded  1860,  598. 

Milton  founded  1856,  596. 

Minerals,  list  of,  322. 

Mineral  springs,  analyses,  330. 

Minersville  founded,  599. 

Mining,  resources  of  Summit  coty, 
594;  Cache  coty,  596;  hist  of,  734- 
50;  disoounurod  by  church,  740. 

Miracles,  the  first,  68;  limited,  75. 

Mirage,  description  of,  30. 

Missionaries  sent  to  Europe,  197«  270; 
duties  of,  354-6. 

Missions,  labor  of  missionaries  and 
work  done,  397-415. 

Missouri,  missionaries  In,  78-9,  236- 
251;  property  in,  96;  persecutions, 
98-105,  12&-136;  march  to,  1834, 
105-8;  map  of  war,  121;  expul- 
sion from,  136;  affairs  in,  1847, 
273-4;  schism  spreads  to,  644. 

Mitchell  Dr,  chanoten  submitted  tOy 
49. 

Mitchell,  A.  J.,  left  on  Missouri,  274. 

Mojaves,  the,  treatment  of  explorers 
1826,23. 

Montana,  Mormons  in,  1880,  693. 

Montierthy  A.  M.,  settler  at  Pandlae, 
598. 

Montrose,  Mormons  at»  1846,  233. 

Moore,  David,  recorder  at  Offden,  308. 

Moquis,  the,  expedt.  reed  oy,  1776, 

Morgan  ooty,  judicial  dist,  539;  ori- 
gin of  name,  596;  ooty  seat,  008. 

Morley,  riot  at,  1845,  208-9. 

Morley,  Isaac,  aent  to  Missouri,  84; 
farm  sold,  88;  in  Jail,  102;  signs 
memorial,  134;  settles  in  8.  Pete 
VaL,  308;  grist*mill,  327;  legisla- 
tor, 458. 

Mormon  battalion,  ovganimtion  of, 
1846,  241;  in  GaL  182s-7.  242-5. 


Mormon  book,  plates  discovered  1823, 
43;  translated,  47-^1;  contents,  60- 
2;  printing  of,  1830,  63;  transla- 
tion continued,  88. 

Mormon  Island,  ffold  discovered,  302. 

Mormons,  churdi  organised,  64-6; 
first  conference,  67;  period  of  pros- 
perity, 80-2;  persecutions,  98-104; 
expulsion  from  Missouri,  135;  at 
Nauvoo,  143-93;  expulsion  horn 
Nauvoo,  209-35;  at  the  Missouri, 
236-^1;  received  by  natives,  236; 
apply  for  U.  S.  aid,  240;  organise 
battl.,  241-2;  sufferings,  246-9; 
mii^ratioii  to  Utah,  252-74;  map 
of  route,  254;  jubilee  1847,  269; 
affairs  at  Pueblo,  273-4;  emigration 
to  Cal.,  301;  prosperity  1850-52, 
321-30;  first  mission,  399;  work  in 
foreign  countries,  405-15;  accused 
of  Gunnison  massacre,  470;  treat- 
ment of  Inds,  471-80;  tactics  1857, 
51 1 ;  industrial  and  social  condition, 
576-90;  conference  1877,  677-80; 
disfranchised,  685;  population  1880, 
693. 

Mormonism,  story  of,  1820-44,  36- 
192;  what  is  it,  333-4;  tenets  of 
church,  334-41;  sacred  book^  341; 
priesthood,  341-9;  tithing,  849- 
52;  polygamy,  352-96. 

Morou,  appearances  of,  1820-7, 42-6. 

Moroni  Qty,  founded  1850,  601. 

Morrill,  Justin  8.,  bill  against  polyg- 
amy, 606. 

Moms,  Capt.  B.  M.,  in  Gunnison 
party,  468-9. 

Moirinte  troubles  1862-3,  615-21. 

Morris,  Joseph,  doctrine  of,  615;  war- 
rant against,  616;  defeat  and  death 
of,  617-18. 

Morse,  Justus,  captain  in  legion^ 
147. 

Moses,  JnlisD,  misnonafy,  402. 

Mott,  Stephen,  laid  out  town  site,  312. 

Mountain  Meaidowa  massacre,  aoct  o4 
1857,  643-71. 

Mount  Pisgah,  MonBons  at,  1846, 222; 
camp  at,  246-8. 

Mount  Pleaaant  incorporated,  706. 

Mowers,  Wilson  G.,  setUer  in  Beavet 
00172598. 

Muir,  W.  8.,  biog.,  700. 

Mulhollandy  Jame%  dark  to  Smith, 
&3. 

Mulliner,  Sam.,  wisaiwiaiy  to  Soot- 
land,  409. 

Munis,  Andres,  in  expedt.  1776-7t  0. 

Munis,  Lncredo,  in  expedt.  1776-7,  9l 

Munioe,  James,  murder  of,  460. 
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Mnrdock,  John,  wnt  to  Mlnonri,  85; 
ol  coonoil  of  twelvep  108;  ugns  me- 
morial, 134;  bishop,  290;  mias.  to 
AuBtralia,  410. 

Horry,  Carlos,  pioneer  of  '47,  272; 
massacred  with  family,  477. 

Murray,  Qot.  E.  H.,  anrival  of,  687; 
official  actions  of,  688-90. 

Mnsser,  Amos  M.,  miss,  to  Galcntta, 
310;  sec  of  silk  assoc.  726;  biog., 
771-2. 

N 

Kaile,  John  C,  Isnn  attacked  by 

Inds,  630. 
Kails,  manofaotare  of,  317. 
Kational  aid,  appropriations  granted, 

485-6. 
Kaavoo  founded,  141;  meaning,  141; 

described,  143-8;  population,  144; 

Smith's  death,  acts  ofcitisens,  190- 

2;  prosperity,  206;  disasters,  207; 

chMter  repealed,  208;  preparations 

to  leave,  200-13;  expalsion  from, 

214-35;  fight  at,  228-30;  condition 

1848-50,235. 
KauToo  House,  building  of,  145-{{. 
Nanvoo  Legion  orgsoized,  146-7, 509; 

called  out,  171;  end  of,  658. 
Nebeker,  John,  Early  JtuUce^  331; 

settles  at  Ft  Supply,  595. 
Nebraska,  Mormons  in,  693. 
NefiE;  John,  built  flouring  mill,  279; 

founds  Mill  Creek,  818. 
Nephi,  first  settlement   at,  311^-13; 

school,  324;  incorporated,  450;  coty 

seat,  608;  population  1880,  703. 
Nephites,  history  of,  51-5. 
Nevada,  Mormons  in,  1880,  693. 
Newman,  Elijah,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 
New  Mexico,  traiding  parties  from, 

trouble  with,  475-6. 
New  Orleans,  emigration  from,  1851- 

2,274. 
Newspapers,  89,  92,  104,  115^  325-6, 

715-19;  list  of,  717-18. 
Newton,  settlement,  702. 
New  York,  Mormons  in,  401,  693. 
Nichols,  Alvin,  grant  to,  609. 
Nichols,  Joshua  R.,  biog.,  748. 
Nicholson,  John,  editor,  716. 
Nidever,  George,  in  Walker  ezpedt. 

1832-3,  25. 
Nixon,  Wm,  merchant,  763. 
North  Offden,  town,  701. 
Norton,  J.  W.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Norwich,  work  at,  407. 
Nowland,  Jabez,  wounded   in   Ind. 

fight,  3ia 


Ogden  founded,  307-8;  incorporated, 
450;  coty  seat,  608;  Z.  M.  C  L 
branch  at,  653;  account  of,  700; 
banks,  765. 

Ogden  Junction,  newspaper,  716. 

Ogden,  Peter  Skeen,  with  party  on 
^amboldt  Eiver  1825,  21. 

Ogilbie  locates  mine,  741. 

Ohio,  church  established  in,  1833, 
04-5. 

Olivares,  Lorenso,  In  ezpedt.  1776-7, 0. 

Obey,  John  F.,  capt  in  legion,  147. 

Olds,  Luther,  arrest  of,  592. 

Omahas,  the  treatment  of  Mormons, 
236;  land  of,  274. 

Ontario  mine,  value  of,  744. 

Ophir  dist,  value  of  ores,  742. 

Order,  Lose,  establishment  of,  361-2. 

Ormsby,  Mayor,  attacked  by  Lids,  630. 

Orr,  wounded  in  Lid.  fight,  310. 

Owen,  Bobt,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Owen,  Seely,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 


Pkioe,  James,  settler  at  Fkyson,  81Z 
Pack,  John,  major  of  pioneer  band, 

253;  pioneer  '47,  272;  hunting  ca, 

287;  miss,  to  France,  411. 
Packiurd,  Noah,  councillor,  199. 
Padilla,  Father  Juan  de,  exped.  ofy 

1540,  1. 
Page,  Edwin,  settler,  307. 
Pa^c,  John  E.,  address,  192;  of  travel- 

kng  council,  198;  apostle,  345;  mis- 
sionary, 402. 
Page,  Hiram,  plates  shown  to,  1829, 

59;  controveny  with  Smith,  69. 
Pah  Utes,  massacre  by,  1853,  468-70. 
Palmyra  founded,  312;  school,   824; 

incorporated,  450. 
Papillon  Camp,  fever  at,  248. 
Pmdise  founded,  598. 
Para«N>onah  founded,  318. 
Pariui,  Saml,  grist-mill,  327. 
Park  City,  settlement,  702. 
Parker,  2adock,  missionary,  402. 
Parks,  Gen.,  acts  towards  Mormoni^ 

122-3. 
Parowan    founded,  216;  iron-works, 

327;  incorporated,  450;  immigrants 

at  548;  coty  seat,  609;  leading  in* 

dustries,  706. 
Parowan  agency,  455. 
Partridge,  Ed w.,  convenlon  and  hist, 

81;  miss,  work,  84-5;  tarred  and 

feathered,  100;  signs  memorial,  13i» 
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Pairan,  agency,  455. 

P4trick,  Mr,  meetrngs  at  hoiiBe  of, 
404. 

Patten,  D.  W.,  organizer  of  the  Dmn- 
ites,  124-5;  apostle,  344. 

Patterson,  Robert,  testimony  of,  60; 
Who  Wrote  the  Book  cfMomum  1 61. 

Pavson,  migration  to  Gal.  from,  304; 
founded,  312;  incorporated,  450; 
immigrants  at,  547. 

Peace  commissioners,  531. 

Peery,  David  H.,  biog.,  701. 

Peniston,  Wm,  attacks  Mormons,  120.. 

Penrose,  G.  W.,  biog.,  719. 

Peoa  founded  1860,505. 

Perkins,  Andrew  H.,  ooty  oommiar 
1848,  287. 

Perkins,  Wm  G.,  ooonoillor  8.  L. 
Gtty  1851, 450. 

Perkins,  Wm  J.,  bishop  1840,  290. 

Perpetual  Emig^tion  Fund  Go.  or- 
ganized, work  of,  415-16. 

Peterson,  James  J.,  killed  by  Inds, 
633. 

Peterson,  Ziba,  miss,  work,  75-8;  pun- 
ishment, 86. 

Pettigrew,  David,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Petty,  A.,  missionary,  402. 

Pbelns,  Judge,  allays  fury  of  oitinns, 

Phelps,  W.  W.,  joins  church,  85; 
church  printer,  89;  starts  newspa^ 
i)er,  89,  92;  of  council  of  twelve, 
i08;  secedes,  118;  draughts  consti- 
tution, 440;  legislator,  458;  univer- 
sity regent,  709. 

Philharmonic  Society,  585. 

Phillips,  Edw.,  founds  Eaysville,  315. 

Pickett,  Wm,  conduct  at  Nauvoo, 
226-7. 

Pied  Biche,  Chief,  reception  of  Mor- 
mons, 236. 

Pierce,  EU  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Pieroy,  Fred.,  miss,  to  France,  411. 

Pioneer  anniversary,  celebrations  o^ 
293-4  604, 

Pitkin,  Geo.  O.,  bishop,  598. 

Pittsburg,  Rigdon  at,  641. 

Pittsburg  mine,  sale  of,  743^ 

Piute  coty.  judicial  dist,  539;  ooty 
seat,  6o6;  organized,  705;  sulphur- 
oeas,  739. 

Plain  Gity  founded,  601. 

Piano,  headquarten  of  Joaephites, 
646. 

Plates,  the,  finding  and  description 
of,  42-4;  witnesses  to,  59. 

Pleasant  Grove  founded,  312;  inoor- 
porated,  450. 

Pleasant  VaUey,  coal  deposits  in,  737. 


Police  statistics  1882,  393-4. 

Polk,  Presdt,  Mormons  seek  aid  £raai« 
240. 

Polysamy,  revelation  on,  reception 
and  practice  1843,  15&-68;  reve* 
lati^  to  J.  Smith,  160;  as  a  church 
tenet,  370;  celestial  marriage,  870- 
1;  argument  of  civilization,  371- 
5:  reply,  375-95;  proposed  rem- 
edies, 895^;  bUls  against,  606-7, 
681(^7 ;  attempts  to  suppress,  772-^. 

Polysophical  Societv,  585. 

Pomeroy,  Francis  M.,  pioneer  of  '47. 
272. 

Poole,  John  R.,  visit  to  Snake  River, 
693. 

Population,  census  returns  I860, 32S« 
9;  1854-60,  484. 

Porter,  James,  saw-mill,  327. 

Porter,  W.  T.,  biog.,  700. 

Post,  Stephen,  missionary,  402. 

Pottawattamies,  the,  treatment  of 
Mormons,  236. 

Potter,  arrest  and  killing  of,  628-9. 

Potter,  Wm,  of  Gunnison  party,  470L 

Powell,  David,  pioneer  of  ^47,  272. 

Powell,  L.  W.,  apptd  peace  coomiisr, 
531. 

Pratt,  Addison,  miss,  to  Sandwioh 
Isl.,  412. 

Pratt,  Orson,  recorder,  83;  sent  to 
Missouri,  84;  of  council  of  twelve, 
108;  at  New  York,  142,  213;  prof, 
at  university,  146;  address,  192;  of 
travelling  council,  108;  with  immi- 
grants 1846-7,  218,  258;  enters 
Salt  Lake  VaL,  260;  holds  service, 
263;  takes  observations,  264;  apos- 
tle, 344-5;  miss,  work,  402-5; 
founded  St  Geoige,  600;  death,  681; 
universi^  regent,  709. 

Pratt,  Ptofey,  conversion  and  hist., 
71-4;  miss,  work,  75,  84,  92,  197. 
253,  406-5,  408;  arrested,  78;  of 
council  of  twelve,  100;  apostle.  111, 
344-5;  trial  and  sentence,  131;  in 
jail,  139;  at  New  York,  142;  ad- 
dress, 1^;  joins  immigrants  1846, 
218;  companies  of,  266-7;  in  charge 
of  camp,  271;  letter  of,  1848,  284; 
explores  Little  Salt  Lake,  315;  mur- 
dered, 546-7;  denounces  Gladden- 
ite8,644. 

Presidency  oi^ganized  1833,  94. 

Preston,  W.  K,  settler  at  Logan  City, 
597, 

Price  founded,  601. 

Priesthood,  officers  o(  1841,  198-9; 
order,  841-9. 

Prior,  opinion  of  Smith,  187-& 
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VtOYO  foQoded,  310;  school,  324, 708; 
iacornorated,  450;  immigrants  at, 
647;  U.  S.  troops,  conduct  at,  660. 

Provo  Canal  Co.  incorporated,  483. 

Provo  Manufacturing  Co.  incorpora- 
tion of,  483. 

Provo  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  14. 

Public  buildings  at  Salt  Lake  1849, 
292-3. 

Pueblo,  Mormon  detachment  at,  243; 
affairs  at,  1847,  273. 

Pulsipher,  Zera,  presdt  of  seventies, 
109;  councillor,  450. 

Purisima  Riv^er,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11. 

Pyper,  Alex.  C,  director  silk  assoc., 
727;  biog.,  775-6. 


Quincv,  Mormons  at,  1839, 136;  actions 
of  citizens  1845,  209-11. 


Railroad  overland,  mem.  for,  462-3. 

Randall,  Pugsley.  &  Co.,  facty  of,  733. 

Randolph,  settlement,  702. 

Rappelye,  Tunis,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Ray  twill  t,  Benj.  G.,  biog.,  709. 

Real  and  personal  property,  value 
1860,  577. 

Reddin,  Jackson,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Reed,  Amos,  sec.  of  ter.,  621. 

Reese,  John,  settles  in  Carson  Val., 
590. 

Reese,  John  and  Enoch,  business  of, 
763. 

ReiJ,  Lazarus  H.,  ch.  jus.  of  ter.,  461. 

Rcmy,  Jules,  works  of,  602. 

Reorganized  Church  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  creation  of,  644-6;  headquar- 
ters, 646;  creed  of,  646. 

Revenue  of  ter.  1853,  482. 

Reynolds,  Geo.,  conviction  of,  683. 

Rice,  Joel,  in  Quincy  deputation,  228. 

Rich,  C.  C,  gen.  of  legion,  146;  of 
high  council,  198;  apostle,  345; 
draughts  constitution,  440;  advice 
to  emigrants,  547;  biog.,  775. 

Rich  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  settle- 
ments, 702. 

Richards,  F.  D.,  asst  recorder,  83; 
NarrcUivef  330;  apostle,  345;  pres. 
of  church  in  Scotknd,  409;  over- 
takes immigrants,  425;  biog.,  436, 
774;  director  of  Iron  co.,  483;  at 
Lincoln's  funeral  exercises,  626; 
newspaper,  716. 

Hist.  Utah.   61 


Richards,  Mrs  F.  D.,  JieminiKences  qf, 
246,  330. 

Richards,  Jos.,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Richards,  Phineas,  missionary,  402; 
legislator,  458. 

Richards,  Sam.,  miss,  in  Scotland, 
409,  416;  councillor,  450;  university 
regent,  709. 

Richards,  Willard,  recorder,  83;  maj. 
of  legion,  146;  confined  with  Smith, 
178-82;  address,  189,  191-2;  of 
travelling  council,  198;  joins  immi- 
grants 1846,  218;  holds  service  in 
valley,  263;  city  named  after,  318; 
editor  Deseret  News,  326,  715; 
apostle,  344-5;  biog.,  435;  elected 
sec.  of  state,  443;  legislator,  458. 

Richardson,  Darwin,  miss,  to  Jamaica, 
410. 

Richardson  Point,  Mormons  at,  1846, 
222. 

Richfield,  founding  of,  706. 

Richland  coty,  coty  seat  of,  608. 

Richmond,  Mormons  in  prison  at,  139. 

Hidcr,  Simonds,  apostatized  1832,  90. 

Rigdon,  Sidney,  conversion  1830,  75; 
miss,  work,  76-87;  vision,  90;  per- 
secution, 90;  apptd  councillor,  94-^; 
lectures  by,  HI;  oration,  120;  trial 
and  sentence,  131;  in  prison,  139; 
prof,  at  university,  146;  aspirations, 
trial,  excommunicated,  biog.,  death, 
198-202. 

Rivers  of  ter.,  322. 

Road  companies  incorporated,  608-9. 

Roberts,  Clark,  attacked  by  Inds,  474. 

Robins,  T.  F.,  founds  Scipio,-601, 

Robinson,  E.,  publisher  of  Times  and 
Seasons,  109;  university  regent,  146. 

Robinson,  G.  W. ,  church  recorder,  83; 
in  prison,  139;  gen.  of  legion,  146. 

Robinson,  Kin^,  murder  of,  627-8. 

Robinson,  Lewis,  councillor  S.  L.  City, 
450. 

Rock  Salt,  mountain  of,  739. 

Rockwell,  0.  P.,  attempts  assassina- 
tion Gov.  Boggs,  156;  pioneer  *47, 
272;  left  for  Cai.,  273;  murders  by, 
502-3;  arrested,  663. 

Rockwood,  A.  P.,  gen.  of  legion,  146; 
pioneer  '47,  272;  legislator,  458. 

Rogers,  David,  conversion  of,  401. 

Rogers,  Noah,  miss,  to  Sandwich  IsL, 
412. 

Rogers,  Ross  R.,  house  at  Provo,  311. 

Rolfe,  Benj.  W.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Rollins,  J.  H.,  bishop  at  Minersville, 
699. 

Rooker,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Rose,  Stephen  B.,  Ind.  sub-agent^  478. 
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Boaeboroagh,  Judge,  diagnst  of,  362-5. 

Boundy ,  Snadracb,  presotof  bishopric, 
199;  in  charge  of  cattle,  265;  pio- 
neer '47,  272;  of  carrying  co.,  298. 

Bowberry,  John,  explores  Jordan  Val. , 
314;  legislator,  458. 

Eoyle,  Henry,  miss,  to  Wales,  409. 

Ruddock,  S.  A.,  claim  of,  20. 

Bosh  Valley  dist,  mines  of,  742. 

Russell,  Amaaa,  erects  carding-ma- 
cliine,  279. 

Russell,  Isaac,  miss,  to  England,  405. 

Russell,  Wm  G.,  settles  at  Kamas, 
595. 

Rnst,  W.  W.,.aaoent  of  Twin  Peaks, 
265. 


S 


Safety  Society  Bank,  hist,  of,  1836-8, 
113-14. 

St  Charles,  coty  seat,  608. 

St  George  founded,  600;  ooty  seat, 
608;  described,  707;  banks,  765. 

St  John  founded,  601. 

St  Louis,  Mormons  at,  79,  399. 

San  Antonio  de  Padua  River.  See 
Provo  River. 

San  Bernardino,  Mormon  colony  at, 
505, 592-3,  642. 

San  Buenaventura  River.  See  Green 
Biver. 

San  Clemente  Biver.  See  White 
Biver. 

San  Cosme  Biver  named  1776, 11. 

San  Diego,  Mormon  battal.  at,  245. 

Sandusky,  mlssiouariea  at»  78. 

Sandwich  Islands,  missionary  work  in, 
412. 

San  Francisco,  Mormons  at,  285. 

San  Francisco  dist,  mines  of,  744-5. 

San  Juan  coty  organized,  705. 

San  Juan  Biver,  expedt.  at,  1776,  9. 

San  Pete  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 
dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  settle- 
ments, 705-6. 

San  Pete  Valley,  settlements  in,  313- 
14;  coal  deposits,  737. 

Santa  Clara  founded,  601. 

Santa  F^,  expedt.  from,  1775,  9;  re- 
turn to,  1776,  17;  Mormon  battaL 
at,  243. 

Santa  Isabel  Biver  named  1776,  16. 

Santaquin  founded,  318. 

Salem  founded,  601. 

Salina  settlement,  706. 

Salt  Lake  City,  site  chosen,  264; 
named,  265;  immigrants  at,  297- 
301,  547;  population  1850,  328; 
warm  spring  baths,  330;  hand-cart 


immigrants,  428;  convention,  440; 
election,  1849,  443;  incorporated, 
450;  peace  commis.  at,  531;  advance 
of  army,  533;  city  deserted,  535; 
description  of,  580-5,  694-9;  charter 
amended,  608;  Lincoln's  funeral  ex- 
ercises, 626;  Josephite  movement, 
645-6;  Godbeito  meeting,  643-9; 
constitutional  convention,  687;  hos- 
pitals, 693;  banks,  765. 

Salt  Lake  coty  organized,  449;  moot 
of,  699. 

Salt  Lake  Daily  Herald,  715. 

Salt  Lake  Daily  Times,  716. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  established,  654. 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  co.  selected  to  go 
to,  1845,  215. 

Salt  Lake  water-worka,  oo.  incorpo- 
rated, 483. 

Salt  Lake  and  Western  B.  B.,  building 
of,  758. 

*Saluda'  steamer  blown  up  1852,  274. 

Savage,  Levi,  opposition  of,  424. 

Saw-mills  at  Salt  Lake  18^  279. 

Savers,  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Schettler,  P.  A.,  sec.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361;  treasurer  silk  aasoa, 
726. 

Schiel,  Dr  James,  in  Gunnison  party, 
468. 

Schindle,  George,  col  of  legion,  140. 

Schisms  and  apostasies  1844-69,  641- 
55. 

Schofield,  Joseph  S.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Scholes,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Schools,  hist,  of,  707-15. 

Scientific  society,  585. 

Scipio  founded,  601. 

Scotland,  miss,  work  in,  409. 

Scott,  Capt.,  fight  with  Inds,  312. 

Scott,  Jacob,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84. 

Scott,  John,  col  of  militia,  442. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfield,  opinion  of 
expedt.,  497. 

Scovil,  L.  N.,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Searle,  John  C,  settler  at  Payon,  312. 

Sericulture,  value  of,  726. 

Serra,  Junfpero,  memorial  of  1773,  8. 

Sessions,  Peregrine,  founds  Bountiful, 
307. 

Seventies,  duties  of,  346,  347. 

Sevier  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  ooty 
seat,  608;  organized,  706. 

Sevier  Lake,  expedt.  at,  1776, 16. 

Sevier  Biver,  Gunnison  party  at,  468; 
Aitken  murder,  562. 

Shaffer,  J.  Wilson,  apptd  gov.,  658; 
career,  658-661;  deatii,  661. 
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Sharp,  John,  director  order  of  Enoch, 
361;  wooUen-millB,  732;  biog.,  755. 

Shaver,  Leonidas,  asso.  judge,  461. 

Shearer,  Dan.,  missionary,  402. 

Shearer,  Norman  B.,  missiouary,  402. 

Sheets,  Elijah,  direc.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

Sherwood,  Henry  G.,  stockholder  in 
Nanvoo,  145;  of  high  council,  198; 
pioneer  '47,  272;  legislator,  45iS. 

ShiUing,  W.  N.,  biog.,  766. 

Shirtletf,  Vincent,  councillor  S.  L. 
City,  450. 

Shirtliff,  L.  A.,  missionary,  402. 

Shirts,  Peter,  besieged  by  Inds,  633. 

Shoensburg,  founded,  601. 

Shoshones,  hostility,  472;  treaties, 
477,  634;  attack  settlements,  630; 
defeated,  031. 

Shnmway,  A.  P.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Shumway,  0.,  pioneer  '47,  272;  at 
Sevier  River,  316;  saw-mill,  327; 
legislator,  458. 

Silver  Bell  mine,  richness  of,  743. 

bilver  Beef  City,  incorporated,  746. 

Simpson,  G.,  leads  mob  against  Mor- 
mons, 1833,  100. 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  explor.  expedt.,  752. 

Simpson's  route,  751. 

Sinclair,  C.  E.,  assoo.  jndge,  600; 
actions,  639-40. 

Singleton,  Col,  actions  against  Mor- 
mons, 227-8. 

Sioux,  the,  robberies  by,  268-9. 

Sirrine,  M.,  missionary,  402. 

Skelton,  Robt,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Slater,  Rich.,  at  S.  L.  from  Cal.,  285. 

Slaterville,  settlement,  308,  318,  701. 

Sloan,  Edw.  L.,  editor,  716. 

Sloan,  James,  col  of  legion,  146;  dist 
clerk,  287;  miss,  to  Ireland,  410. 

SmeltlDg-works,  production  of,  748-9. 

Smith,  Capt^,  pilots  co.  to  Cal.  1849, 
299. 

Smith,  A.  J.,  left  on  Missouri,  274, 

Smith,  Alexander,  at  Nauvoo  after 
exodns,  644;  Josephite  missionary, 
645-^. 

Smith,  Alfred,  joins  Gladdenites,  643; 
arrested,  644. 

Smith,  Alvm,  death  of,  1825,  44. 

Smith,  D.  B.,  col  of  legion,  146. 

Smith,  D.  C,  publisher  of  Times  and 
Seasons,  109. 

Smith,  Dan.,  settles  at  Uintah,  319. 

Smith,  David  Hyrum,  at  Nauvoo  after 
exodus,  644;  Josephite  missionary, 
645-6. 

Smith,  Don  Carlos»  preadt  of  high- 
priests,  199. 


Smith,  Eliaa,  univvraity  regent,  709; 
biog.,  775. 

Smith,  Emma,  hymn-book  of,  74. 

Smith,  Geo.  A.,  recorder,  83;  address, 
192;  ordained  elder,  197;  of  travel- 
ling council,  198;  joins  immigrants, 
218;  holds  service  in  valley,  2(23; 
pioneer  '47,  272;  building  at  Provo, 
311;  lays  out  town  site,  312;  builds 
fort,  316;  apostle,  345;  promotes 
canal  co.,  483;  grant  to,  451;  legis- 
lator, 450;  director  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  652; 
biog.,  671-2. 

Smith,  Hyrum,  baptized,  58;  plates 
sho^ni  to,  59;  receives  P.  Pratt, 
71-4;  sent  to  Missouri,  84;  trial  and 
sentence,  131;  in  prison,  139;  stock- 
holder in  Nauvoo,  145;  university 
regent,  146;  arrested,  175;  death, 
179;  jMitriarch,  198. 

Smith,  James  A,  grist-mill,  827. 

Smith,  Jedediah  S.,  trapping  expedt. 
1828,22-3. 

Smith,  Jesse,  sent  on  mission,  104. 

Smith,  John,  biog.,  679. 

Smith,  John  G.,  bishop,  597. 

Smith,  John  H.,  apostle,  biog.,  S46, 
681. 

Smith,  John  S.,  biog.,  700. 

Smith,  Joseph,  parentage  and  birth, 
40;  spiritual  manifestations,  mar- 
riage, persecutions,  translates  plates, 
organizes  church,  1820-30,  40-70; 
missionary  work  1830-34,  74-110; 
tarred  and  feathered,  92;  banking 
operations,  113;  starts  newspaper, 
115;  persecuted,  122-31;  in  prison, 
139;  founds  Nauvoo,  141;  actions 
at,  1840-4,  143-88;  revelation  on 
polygamy,  160;  candidate  for  presi- 
dency, 168;  arrest  and  murder, 
175-83;  character,  184-88. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Sr,  character  and 
family,  40,  41;  revelation  to,  50; 
conversion,  58;  plates  shown  to,  59. 

Smith,  Jos.,  Jr,  missionary,  402;  es- 
tablishes reorganized  church,  644; 
ptres.  Josephites,  646. 

Smith,  Joseph  F.,  apostle,  345;  biog., 
434;  actions  against  Josephites,  646; 
councillor,  oS. 

Smith,  Maj.  Lot,  operations  of,  515- 
16. 

Smith,  Oliver,  testimony  of,  60. 

Smith  (Peg-leg),  in  J.  S.  Smith's  ex- 
pedt., 23. 

Smith,  S.  H.,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
university  resent,  146;  death,  189; 
converts  B.  Young,  195;  praa.  of 
bishopric,  199. 
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Smith,  Samnel,   baptized    1829,  68; 

plates  shown  to,  69. 
Smith,  T.  L.,  mountaineer,  offer  of, 

291. 
Smith,  Wm,  legislator,  142;  address, 

192;    of    travelling    council,    11)8; 

*aj>o  tie,  344-6;  goes  to  Illinois,  64*2. 
Smitii,  W.  H.,  settler  at  CoalviUc, 

595. 
Smithfield,   founded,  697;   hematite 

beds,  735. 
Smoot,  A.  0.,  assists  immigronta,  283; 

bishop,    290;     m'eets    army,    &U3; 

woollen-mill,  732. 
Smoot,  Wm  C,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Snake  River,  tint  Mormon  visit  to, 

693. 
Snell,  Geo.  D.,  biog.,  704. 
Snider,  J.,   supervised  buildings   at 

Nauvoo,  145;  university  regent,  14G; 

miss,  to  England,  405. 
Snider,  Sam.,  settles  in  Summit  coty, 

694. 
Snow,  B.,  amateur  actor,  684. 
Snow,  Eliza  R.,  h'los,  and  bibliog., 

719;  vice-presdt  silk  assoc,  726. 
Snow,  Erastus,  enters  Salt  Lake  Val, 

260;  pioneer  '47,  272;  apostle,  345; 

missionary,  402-11;  draughts  con- 
stitution,   440;    director  iron  co., 

483;  founds  St  George,  600;  biog., 

775. 
Snow,  Lorenzo,  presdt  of  camp,  247; 

aids  immigrants,  283;  founds  Brig- 
ham  City,  318;  apostle,  345;  miss. 

to  Switzerland,  412;  presdt  Poly- 

•ophical  Soc,  685;  biog.,  774.  ' 
Snow,  Willard,  maj.  of  militia,  442; 

legislator,  443,  458. 
Snow,  Wm,  magistrate,  287;  alder- 
man, 450. 
Snow,  Zcrubbabel,  assoc.  judger456; 

university  regent,  709. 
Snyder,  J.   A.,   in  Gunnison  party, 

468. 
Snyder,  Sam.,  grant  to,  609. 
Soda  Springs,  military  post^t,<620; 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  branch,  653. 
Soil,  character  of,  322,  724. 
Sorrow,  John  C,  survivor  of   Mtn 

Meadows  massacre,  658. 
Sotoraayor,   Pedro  de,  in  Cardena's 

expedt,  1,  4. 
Southern  Utonian,  newspaper,  716. 
South  Pass,  Mormons  arrive  at,  256. 
South  Weber,  first  located,  318. 
Spaniards,  discoveries  of,  1540-1777, 

1-17. 
Spanish     Fork     incorporated,     450; 

foonded,  601;  settlers  at»  704. 


Spanish  Fork  reaeryation,  630. 

Spanish  River,  ezpedt.  at,  1776,  14. 

Spaulding,  John,  testimony  of,  60. 

Spaulding,  Rev.  S.,  fictitious  hist,  by, 
60-2;  The  Manuscript  Found,  60. 

Spencer,  Daniel,  deposed  as  mayor, 
206;  legislator,  458;  university  re- 
gent, 709. 

Spencer,  Orson,  professor  at  univer- 
sity, 146,  709;  legislator,  458. 

Spicer,  Wells,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 

Spiers,  J.,  founds  Plain  City,  601. 

Spring  City,  incorporated,  706. 

Spring ville,  founcled,  318;  incorpo- 
rated, 450;  immigrants  at,  647. 

Staines,  A.  W.  C,  adopted  by  Brig- 
ham  Young,  361. 

Staines,  Wm  C,  librarian  1852,  325. 

Stakes  of  Zion,  division,  347-8. 

Stansbury,  Capt.  H.,  survey  expedt 
1849-60,  463-7;  An  ICxpecU.  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Gt  o'.  L.,  465. 

Stayner,  Arthur,  mi^s.  to  France,  411. 

Stenhouse,  T.  B.  U.,  works  of,  636-7; 
supports  Godbeites,  649;  editor  D. 
Telegraph,  715. 

Stcptoe,  Lt-col,  inyestigationa  by, 
492-4. 

Stevens,  wounded  in  Lsd.  fight,  310. 

Stevens,  Roswell,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Stevens,  Sidney,  biog.,  716. 

Stewart^  And.  J.,  settler  at  Payon, 
312. 

Stewart,  Benj.  F.,  pioneer  of  *47, 272, 

Stewart,  Ivin,  occupies  Harrisville, 
318. 

Stewart,  Levi,  missionary,  402. 

Stewart,  James  W.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Stiles,  Geo.  P.,  assoc  judge,  462; 
chief  justice,  488;  character,  489. 

Steal,  Josiah,  Joe  Smith  works  for, 
1825,  44. 

Stock-raising,  description  and  value 
of,  729-32. 

Stoddard,  John,  biog.,  733. 

Stokes,  Rev.  G.,  at  Lee's  execQtioD« 
670. 

Stoker,  John,  representative  1851, 
458. 

Stout,  Hosea,  maj.  of  legion,  146;  capt. 
night  guard,  282;  legisktor,  458; 
atty,  489;  arrested,  66:(-4;  univer- 
sity regent,  709. 

Strang,  J.  J.,  revelations  of,  641. 

Strangites,  the,  sect  of,  641. 

Strickland,  O.  F.,  assoo.  judce,662. 

Striugham,  Briant,  pioneer  or'47»  272. 

Sugar  Creek,  first  Mormon  oamp 
1846,  218. 
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Snlphnr,  discoveries  of,  739. 
Summe,  Gilburd,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Summit  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  coty 

seat,  608;  limits,  702;  coal  deposits, 

737. 
Supply  trains,  burning  of,  515-16. 
Sutherland,  atty  in  Leo  trial,  565. 
Sutter's  Mill,  gold   discovery  1848, 

301-2. 
Sutter's  Fort,  cannon  from,  278. 
Sweden,  miss,  work  In,  411. 
Sweetwater,  emigrants  encamp  at,  426. 
Switzerland,  miss,  work  in,  412. 


Tabernacle,  services  in,  358,  588-9. 

Taf  t,  Seth,  pioneer  of  '47, 272;  bishop, 
290. 

Tanner,  Thomas,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Taxation,  767-8. 

Taylor,  John,  signs  memorial,  134; 
university  regent,  146;  confined 
with  J.  Smith,  wounded,  1844, 
178-83;  address,  189-02;  of  travel- 
ling council,  198;  joins  immigrants, 
218;  missionary  work,  253,  408, 
410-11;  in  charge  of  camp,  271; 
Beminiacences,  330;  apostle,  345;  con- 
versojp,  403-5;  biog.,  433;  draughts 
constitution,  440;  assr  c.  judge,  443; 
elected  pres.  of  church,  <J78-50;  ap- 
pearance and  mien,  6S2. 

Taylor,  Norman,  pioneer  of  *47,  272, 

Taylor,  P.  Q.,  reoccupies  Harrisville, 
318. 

Teasdale,  Geo.,  apostle,  345,  681; 
btog.,  681. 

Telegraphs,  first  message,  770;  lines 
in  operation,  771-2. 

Temple  at  Kirtland,  94,  112-13;  Zion, 
95-6;  Nauvoo,  144, 206-7;  Salt  Lake 
City,  264,  682. 

Territorial  Inquirer,  newspaper,  716. 

Territory,  admission  as,  453-4;  seal 
of,  460. 

Texas,  Mormon  settlement  in,  642. 

Thatcher,  Aaron,  settler  at  Logan  City, 
597. 

Thatcher,  Ilczekiah,  wealth  of,  597. 

Thatcher,  John,  settler  at  Logan  City, 
697. 

Thatcher,  Moses,  apostle,  345;  di- 
rector order  of  Enoch,  361. 

Theatricals  at  Salt  Lake,  1849,  295. 

Theobald,  Wm,  relocates  Duncan's  re- 
treat, 601. 

'The  Kevenne  Cutter,'  leathern  boat, 
265. 


The  True  Latter-day  Saint's  Herald, 

Josephite  newspaper,  646. 
Thompson,  Chas,  missionary,  402. 
Thompson,   Elder  R.  B.,   death  of, 

1841.  83. 
Thomas,  Robt  T.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thorington,  Wm,  execution  of,  592. 
Thomley,  John,  settles  in  Cache  cohr, 

597. 
Thornton,  H.  M.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thorpe,  M.  B.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thurston,    T.  J.,    occupies   Moigan 

coty,  596. 
Timber,  scarcity  of,  323,  727. 
Times  and  Seasons,  hist,  of,  109. 
Timpanogos  Lake.    See  Utah  Lake. 
Tiucio  dist,  mines  in,  value,  743-4. 
Tippitta,  L  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Tithing,  law  of,  349-52. 
Titus,  John,  chief  justice,  621. 
Tizon  River,  discovery  of,  1540,  3,  4. 
Tobar,  Pedro  de,  expedt.  of,  1540, 1-4. 
Tobin,  Lt,  attempted  murder  of,  669. 
Tolman,  Cyrus,  explores  Jordan  VaL, 

314. 
Tooele  City  founded,  315;  mills,  327; 

incorporated,  450;  population  1880, 

703. 
Tooele  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  539. 
Toquervillo  founded,  699. 
Townsend,  hotel-keeper,  582. 
Trade,  578-9. 
Trappers,  expedts  of,  1778-1846,  18- 

35. 
Truman,  Jacob  M.,  house  at  Peoa, 

595. 
Truthteller,  periodical,  642. 
Tuliidgo  Bros  support  Godbeite  move- 
ment, 649. 
TuUidge,  E.  W.,  works  of,  636. 
TuUidge's  Quarterly  Magazine,  first 

appearance,  716. 
Turley,  Theodore,  signs  memorial,  134. 
Turpin,  Jesse,  miss,  to  Jamaica,  410. 
Tusayan,  Spaniards  at,  1540,  1,  2. 
Twin  Peaks,  ascent  of,  1847,  265. 
Tyler,  Daniel,  Hist,  of  Mormon  BaUL, 

245;  missionary,  402. 


Uintah,  settlement,  319,  701. 
Uintah  agency,  455. 
Uintah  cuty  organized,  704. 
Uintah  dist,  mines  of,  744. 
Uintah  reservation,  Indians  at,  635-6. 
Uintah  River,  expedition   at^  1776^ 
IL 
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University  at  Nftayoo,  offioen,  146; 
Deseret,  323-4,  709^15. 

Utah,  origin  of  name,  34-5;  migration 
to,  1847, 252-74;  settlement  and  oc- 
cupation, 1847-52,  305-20;  bounda- 
ries, 321;  physical  features,  322; 
land  and  waters,  322;  flora  and 
faana,  323;  as  a  ten  1849-53,  43^ 
80;  seeks  state  admission,  483-4; 
687;  expedt  to,  1857,  496-8;  mar- 
tial law,  509;  war  1857-8,  512-40; 
reformation,  540-2;  map  of  settle- 
ments, 594;  refused  state  admission; 
606;  limits  curtailed,  623;  disturb- 
ances, 626-9;  commercial  control,  651 
-5;  climate,  691 ;  population,  1S80-3, 
692-4;  towns  anu  settlements,  694- 
707;  schools,  707-15;  journalism, 
716-19;  agriculture,  720-8;  stock- 
raising,  729-^;  manufactures,  733- 
4;  mining,  734-50. 

Utah  Central  R.  R.,  building  of,  756. 

Utah  coty  organized,  449;  ludicial 
dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  descrip- 
tion of,  703-4. 

Utah  Eastern  R.  R.,  buildinpr  of,  758. 

Utah  Lake,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11-13; 
fort  built,  1825,  21;  Fremont  at,  33; 
outlet*  263;  surveyed,  465. 

Utah  Magazine,  offence  to  church  dis- 
nitaries,  647;  acct  of  (jk>dbe  trial, 
649. 

Utah  and  Northern  R.  R.,  building  of, 
757. 

Utahs  attack  settlers,  305-6;  disturb- 
ances with,  474-6;  outbreak  of, 
632-3;  treaty  with,  634. 

Utah  Silk  Association  incorporated, 
726. 

Utah  Southern  R.  R.,  building  of, 
756-7. 


Vance,  Wm  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Van  Cott,  John,  marshal  of  Pratt's 
ooxnps,  267. 

Van  Cott,  James,  direo.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

Van  Vliet»  Capt.,  at  S.  L.,  actions  of, 
505-9. 

Vaughn,  Vernon  H.,  appointed  gov., 
661. 

Vazquez  de  Coronado,  Francisco,  jour- 
ney of,  1540,  1. 

Vermilion,  settlement,  706. 

Virgin  City  founded,  699. 

Virginia  City,  origin  of  name,  690. 

Voice  of  Warning,  issue  of,  1837, 
116. 


W 

Wadsworth,  A*,  bishop  at  Easton, 

308. 
Wages,  678. 
Waite,  Chas  B.,  asKxnate  judge,  605; 

resigns,  621. 
Waite,    Mrs    0.    V.,    The   Mormon 

Projyhel,  637. 
Wakefield,  Joseph,  sent  to  Missouri, 

84. 
Wales,  miss,  work  in,  409. 
Walker,  arrest  and  escape  of,  628, 

629. 
Walker,  chief  of  Utes,  313;  cliaiacter, 

473-4;  treatment  of  Mormons,  474; 

war  with,  474-5;  death,  477. 
Walker  Bros  support  Godbeite  move- 
ment, 649;  persecution  of,  652,  654; 

first  shippers  of  ore,  741. 
Walker,  Henson,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Walker,  Joseph,  expedt  of  1832-^, 

25. 
Walker   war,   1853,  47^-^;  cost  of, 

479. 
Wall,  Wm,  settler  at  Wallsbuzg,  695. 
Wallsburg,  settlement  at,  595. 
Walton,  Alfred,  settler  at  Willard, 

318. 
Walton,  Mrs,  convetnom  of,  404w 
Wandell,  C.  W.,  miss,  to  Australia, 

410. 
Wandell,  Wesley,  missionary,  402. 
Wanship,  coty  seat,  608. 
Ward,  Austm  N.,  The  Husband  in 

Utah,  602. 
Ward,  Elijah,  at  Sevier  River,  316. 
Wardel,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Wadsworth,  Abiah,  grant  to,  483. 
Warner.  John  K,  kiUed,  473. 
Warren,   Major,  protects   Mormons, 

22a-4. 
Warren,  W.  K,  com.  to  Nauvoo,  211. 
Wasatch  coty,  judicial  dist,  539. 
Washington  coty  organized  1852, 450; 

judicial  dist,  539;  settlements  in, 

600-1;  coty  seat,  608. 
Washington  ter.,  Mormons  in  1880, 

693 
Washoe  Val.,  settlement  in,  692. 
Watts,  Robt,  seUles  at  South  Weber, 

319. 
Weaver,  Franklin,  ^;rant  to,  609. 
Webb,  Edw.  M.,  missionary,  402. 
Weber,  C.  M.,  in  Bartleson  party,  29. 
Weber  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  539;   coty  seat,  608;  settle- 

ments  in,  700-1. 
Weber  River,  Fr^nont's  expedt.  at, 

32. 
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Weiler,  Jacob,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Weld,  John  F.,  col  of  legion,  146. 

Wells,  Daniel  H.,  university  regent, 
146,  709;  comd  of  Mormons  at 
Nauvoo,  228;  call  for  vols,  309; 
Narrative,  331;  vice-pres.  order  of 
Enoch,  361;  in  jail,  393;  maj.-firen. 
of  militia,  442;  atty-^en.,  443;  leg- 
islator, 458;  ferry  nght,  483;  ac- 
tions at  Echo  Canon,  513-15;  wit- 
ness in  Lee  trial,  567;  postpones 
militia  mustering,  659;  arrested, 
663-4;  atB.  Young's  funeral,  671-2; 
biog.,  678-9. 

WeUs,  J.  S.,  settles  at  WiUard,  318. 

Wells,  Lyman  B.,  settler  at  Willard, 
318. 

Wellsville,  founded,  696. 

West  Indies,  miss,  work  in,  410. 

Western  Monitor,  incendiary  articles 
of,  1833,  101. 

Weston,  John,  murder  by,  669. 

West  Weber  founded,  601. 

Wheeler,  John,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

White,  O.,  missionary,  402. 

White  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11. 

Whitlock,  Harvey,  sent  to  Missouri, 
84. 

Whitman,  Marcus,  in  Utah  1842,  32. 

Whitmer,  Christian,  plates  shown  to, 
59;  of  council  of  twelve,  108. 

Whitmer,  David,  baptized  1829,  68: 
plates  shown  to,  59;  sent  to  Mis- 
souri, 84;  pres.  council  of  twelve, 
108;  secedes,  118. 

Whitmer,  Jacob,  plates  shown  to,  59. 

Whitmer,  John,  plates  shown  to,  59; 
church  historian,  82;  excommuni- 
cated, 83;  asst  pres.  council  of 
twelve,  108. 

Whitmer,  Peter,  baptized,  58. 

Whitmer,  Peter,  Jr,  plates  shown  to, 
59;  miss,  work,  75,  78. 

Whitney,  Horace  K.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Whitney,  N.  K.,  at  Kirtland,  89; 
bishop,  89-90;  universitv  regent, 
146;  treasurer  of  ter.,  443. 

Whitney,  Orson  K.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Whipple,  Edson,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Wicnt,  Lyman,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
of  council  of  twelve,  108;  arrested 
and  released,  122;  disperses  mob, 
123-4;  trial  and  sentence,  131;  su- 
pervises Nauvoo  buildings,  145;  ad- 
dress, 192;  apostle,  345;  leader  of 
Texas  colony,  642. 

Wild,  H.  B.,  settler  at  Coalville,  595. 

Wild  beasts,  depredations  by,  277-8. 


Willard  City  founded,  318. 
Willes,  Wm,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 
Williams,    acts  at  assassination   of 

Smith,  178-83. 
Williams,  A.  B.,  settler  at  Coalville, 

595. 
Williams,  Alex.,  trading  with  Inds, 

309;  in  Ind.  fight,  310;  saw-mill, 

327;  legisUtor,  458. 
Williams,  Almon  K.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Williams,  Christopher,  bishop,  290; 
Williams,  F.  G.,  conversion,  78;  re- 
mains at  Kirtland,  88;  councillor, 

94;  paymaster  Kirtland  co.,  106. 
Williams  S.,  presdt  of  elders,  199. 
Williams,  Thomas,  murder  of,  489. 
Willie,  James  G.,  capt.  of  hand-cart 

CO.,  423-7. 
Willow  Creek,  emigrants  buried  at^ 

427. 
Wilson,  arrest  and  killing  of,  628-9. 
Wilson,  Alex..  U.  S.  atty,  639. 
Wilson,  Dunbar,  of  high  council,  198. 
Wilson,  G.,  ascent  of  Twin  Peaks, 

265. 
Wilson,  Gen.  J.,   consultation  with 

Young,  446;  Ind.  a^ent,  478. 
Winchester,    Benjamm,    missionary, 

402. 
Wolfskin,  Wm,  trapping  expedt  1830, 

23-4. 
Mormon's  Exponent,  woman's  right 

W paper,  716. 
Oman  sufiTragey  first  instance,  282; 
granted,  657. 

Wood,  G.  D."  mayor  of  Springville, 
704. 

Wood,  John,  in  Quincy  deputation, 
228. 

Woodward,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Woo<lruff,  Wilford,  asst  recorder,  83; 
address,  192;  ordained  elder,  197; 
of  travelling  council,  198;  dedicates 
temple,  206;  joins  immigrants,  218; 
holds  service  in  valley,  263;  pioneer 
'47,  272;  Journal,  331;  apostle,  345; 
biog.  435;  legislator,  458;  pres.  sci- 
entific soc,  585. 

Woods,  Geo.  L.,  apptd  gov.,  661; 
character,  661-2;  career,  662-4;  re- 
tired from  oflSce,  667. 

Woodson,  Sam.  H.,  mail  contract,  501. 

Wood  worth,  L.,  col  of  legion,  147. 

Wool  business,  value  of,  731-2. 

Woollen-mills,  hist  of,  732-3. 

Woolley,  Sam.  A.,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 
410. 

Woolley,  Edwin  D.,  miaaionaiy,  402; 
legislator,  458. 
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Woolsey,  Thomas,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 
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